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PREFACE. 


rilHE  present  volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  the  second 
edition  of  my  Orowih  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce, 
published  in  1882.  It  might  almost  be  issued  as  a  new 
book,  for  it  contains  more  than  twice  as  much  matter  as 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  first  edition,  and  during 
successive  vacations  the  whole  has  been  completely  recast. 
But  though  the  scope  is  thus  enlarged,  the  purpose  and  plan 
of  the  book  is  not  altered,  and  can  be  best  described  in 
sentences  which  formed  part  of  the  original  preface. 

'  In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  such 
an  account  of  the  growth  of  English  industry  and  commerce 
as  may  be  easily  followed  by  readers  who  are  but  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  Political  Elconomy ;  in  the  notes  will  be  found 
matter  of  more  importance  for  students,  as  they  contain,  not 
only  fiill  references  to  the  authorities  used,  but  brief  discus- 
sions of  disputed  points,  and  allusions  to  interesting  analogies 
in  the  experience  of  other  peoples.  To  introduce  more  than 
a  passing  reference  to  such  matters  might  distract  attention 
fix)m  the  continuity  which  exists  between  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  stages  of  our  national  life,  and  from  the  interdependence 
between  our  industrial  and  our  political  history. 
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'The  narrative  is  a  simple  relation  of  facts,  interrupted 
only  by  such  explanations  of  economic  terms  as  seemed 
absolutely  necessary ;  but  it  has  not  been  forgotten  that  the 
spread  or  prevalence  of  some  idea  or  aspiration  may  be  a 
fact  of  the  first  importance.  Only  by  being  fiilly  alive  to  the 
ordinary  tone  of  morality  and  opinion  in  industrial  matters 
at  each  stage  of  our  history,  can  we.  really  understand  the 
nature  of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  bygone  days/ 

The  last  eight  years  have  been  marked  by  extraordinary 
activity  in  the  investigation  of  the  economic  history  of 
England.  The  publications  of  the  Pipe  RoU  Society y  of  the 
Selden  Society,  of  the  Domesday  ConmiiUee,  and  the  papers 
read  at  the  Anglo-Jeiuiah  Exhibition  have  shed  an  immense 
amount  of  light  on  various  difficult  problems;  while  the 
writings  of  Mr  Seebohm  and  Dr  Gross  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  our  knowledge  of  rural  and  of  municipal  life\ 
I  would  desire  to  give  the  fullest  expression  here  of  my 
indebtedness  to  these  and  other  authors,  since  my  obligations 
to  them  for  pointing  out  sources  of  information,  which  I 
afterwards  examined  at  first  hand,  have  not  been  acknow- 
ledged in  detail  I  have  also  had  the  advantage  of  talking 
over  many  points  with  Professor  Maitland,  Professor  Middle- 
ton,  Professor  Ridgeway,  Dr  Gross,  Mr  Hubert  Hall,  and 
Mr  J.  G.  Frazer,  and  have  received  valuable  suggestions 
firom  all  of  them.  Other  portions  of  my  book  have  been 
submitted  to  more  public  criticism  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society  and  at  the  Institute  of  Bankers, 
In  the  correction  of  the  proofs  I  have  been  greatly  helped 
by  Miss  E.  Lamond  of  Girton  College,  Mr  G.  Townsend 
Warner  of  Jesus  College,  and  Mr  Stanley  Loathes  of 
Trinity  College. 

^  I  have  been  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  author  and  the  courtesy  of  the 
Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  for  i>ennis8ion  to  use  such  portions  of  his 
forthcoming.  Oild.  Merchant  as  are  now  complete. 
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I  greatly  regret  to  find  myself  diflTering  on  several  points 
of  much  importance,  from  one  whose  unwearied  researches 
entitle  him  to  the  warmest  gratitude  of  all  students  of 
English  Economic  History.  But  though  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers  has  been  assiduous  in  collecting  facts,  I  feel  that  he 
has  not  always  shown  himself  judicious  in  interpreting  them. 
If  I  venture  to  express  disagreement  it  is  because  I  believe 
that  the  plain  statement  of  honest  differences  of  opinion  can 
only  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the 
actual  course  of  affairs  \  That  it  should  be  possible  even  to 
raise  discussion  on  fundamental  questions,  shows  how  little 
has  yet  been  done  to  put  our  knowledge  of  this  side  of 
English  History  on  a  sound  basis. 

I  cannot  hope  for  greater  success  in  the  ferther  pro- 
secution  of  this  study,  unless  by  the  systematic  adoption 
of  a  method  of  treatment  which  shall  frankly  and  fully 
recognise  that  the  economic  institutions  and  ideas  of  each 
age  are  relative  to  their  political  and  social  environment*. 
Whatever  worth  my  own  compilation  may  have,  it  is  due, 
I  am  sure,  to  my  endeavour  to  keep  this  truth  constantly 
in  view.  Each  of  the  books,  into  which  this  volume  is 
divided,  opens  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  political  and 
social  conditions  during  a  given  period  and,  after  tracing 
the  course  of  industrial  and  commercial  affairs,  closes  with 
an  account  of  the  contemporary  changes  in  economic  opinion 
and  literature.     It   has   thus  been   my  aim   to  trace   the 


^  The  chief  points  of  difference  are  as  foUows, — Professor  Thorold  Sogers 
appears  to  me  to  have  fallen  into  serions  error  in  regard  to  the  porchasing  power 
of  silver  (see  helow  pp.  300,  486),  to  have  under-rated  the  nnmbers  of  the  possible 
population  (p.  304),  to  have  overlooked  the  evidence  which  shows  that  services  and 
not  payments  were  commonly  exacted  from  viUans  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  (pp.  221,  356,  476),  to  have  post-dated  the  development  of 
pasture  fanning  at  the  expense  of  tillage  by  a  considerable  number  of  years  (p.  393) 
and  to  have  miscalculated  the  available  resources  of  those  fifteenth  century 
labourers  and  artisans  who  were  not  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  (p.  393). 

a  Ck)mpare  J.  S.  Mill,  Augtute  Comte  and  Positivism^  p.  81. 
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progress  of  reflexion  on  the  wealth  of  nations  as  well  as  to 
delineate  the  changes  in  industrial  and  commercial  life.  I 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  indicate  clearly  the  data  on  which 
my  judgment  has  been  formed,  in  the  hope  of  furnishing  a 
basis  for  the  work  of  students  in  Cambridge  and  elsewhere, 
who  may  thus  be  enabled  to  correct,  when  they  do  not 
confirm,  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

Some  additional  details  and  illustrations  are  collected  in 
the  Appendix.  In  the  documents  not  hitherto  printed  which 
it  contains,  the  italicised  portions  represent  the  expansions ; 
only  such  letters  as  are  written  in  full  have  been  printed  in 
Roman  t}rpe.  Though  this  is  in  some  ways  a  less  satisfac- 
tory mode  of  representing  the  peculiarities  of  the  actual 
manuscript  than  the  use  of  Record  type,  it  has  been  adopted 
here  as  slightly  more  convenient  to  the  general  reader. 

The  tract  by  Nicholas  Oresme  is  such  an  interesting 
example  of  fourteenth  century  opinion  on  political  and 
economic  subjects  and  the  older  editions  are  so  imperfect, 
that  I  have  reprinted  it  in  full  from  the  excellent  text  given 
by  M.  Wolowski 


W.  CUNNINGHAM. 


Tbinitt  Colleos,  Cambbidoe, 
Chrittmast  1889. 
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288,  n.  8  /or  n  read  M. 
297,  n.  8  for  C.  P.  read  A.  P. 
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I.    Past  and  Present. 

1.  Eight  hundred  years  have  now  passed  since  William  Domesday 
of  Normandy  carried  out  a  great  survey  of  the  kingdom  he 

had  secured,  and  embodied  the  result  of  his  enquiry  as  to  its 
economic  condition  in  Domesday  Book.  This  work  stands 
out  as  a  great  monument  which  plainly  records  the  general 
character  of  English  life  in  bygone  days,  though  there  is 
much  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  details  of  the  information 
it  contains.  A  very  little  consideration  of  its  plan  and 
contents  serves  to  bring  to  light  extraordinary  contrasts 
between  the  past  and  present,  and  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  must  face  when  we  attempt  to  trace, 
and  to  describe,  the  course  which  English  industrial  progress 
has  from  that  time  pursued.  One  need  hardly  add  that 
there  are  additional  (Ufficulties  in  regard  to  the  still  earlier 
ages  from  which  but  little  accurate  information  survives. 

2.  There  has  been,  to  begin  with   the  most  obvious  Contrasts 
diflFerence,  an  extraordinary  change,  since  the  time  of  the  *^iative  im- 
Conqueror,  in  the  relative  wealth  and  importance  of  different  ^'^^"^* 
parts  of  the  coimtry.    The  most  casual  traveller  through 
England  to-day  could  hardly  fail  to  remark  that  a  very  large 

part  of  the  national  industry  is  concentrated  in  the  northern 
counties:  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are  occupied  by  great 
masses  of  busy  population.  The  wealth  of  our  coal  and  iron 
beds,  and  the  skill  we  have  shown  in  using  these  materials, 
have  been  important  factors  in  enabling  us  to  secure  our 
present    industrial    supremacy.      These    northern    counties 
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where  waterpower,  as  well  as  coal  and  iron,  is  to  be  found, 
have  attracted  to  themselves  the  textile  industries  for  which 
they  afford  both  mechanism  and  power  on  the  easiest  terms. 
London  is  the  great  emporium  of  commerce,  but  the  north 
of  England  is  the  workshop  of  the  world.  The  records  of 
Norman  times  portray  a  very  different  state  of  affairs. 
of  diferent  Neither  coal  nor  iron  formed  an  important  item  in  English 
wdustnea,  [j^^^jq^jj  qj.  trade,  and  the  weaving  trade  was  but  little 

developed*.  Tin  and  lead  were  the  chief  mineral  wealth, 
and  raw  wool  and  hides  were  the  staple  articles  of  trade  for 
many  succeeding  generations;  we  had  hardly  any  manu- 
fiEUitures  to  send  to  foreign  markets  but  we  exported  raw 
material  for  others  to  work  up. 

The  staple  articles  of  trade  in  the  Norman  times  were 
quite  different  from  those  in  which  we  now  excel,  and  the 
great  centres  of  modem  production  had  not  succeeded  at 
that  time  in  attracting  any  considerable  share  of  the  national 
wealth.  York  had  been  an  important  city  in  Roman  Britain, 
in  some  ways  more  important  than  London  itself, — and 
Northumbria  had  been  for  a  time  the  dominant  kingdom 
in  the  newly  settled  England ;  but  the  power  of  the  north 
had  begun  to  wane  before  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  the 
rising  power  of  Wessex.  The  Norman  king  himself  however 
dealt  the  blow  which  destroyed  it  utterly;  King  William 
had  harried  the  North  so  thoroughly  that  page  after  page  of 
the  Survey  describes  how  one  manor  or  another,  which  had 
been  fairly  stocked  with  meat  and  men  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  was  valueless  and  waste.  The  lands  between  the 
Ribble  and  the  Mersey  had  not  suffered  similarly  but  they 
were  scarcely  more  populous,  and  long  centuries  elapsed 
before  they  began  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  industrial 
life  of  England. 

3.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  any  one  district  and 
contrast  its  condition  at  that  time  and  the  present,  another 
series  of  differences  is  likely  to  attract  our  notice;  the 
striking  contrast  which  we  now  find  between  town  and 
country  life  was  then  unknown.     Our  manufacturing  towns, 

1  Cloth  was  obvioasly  an  imported  article,  see  below  p.  125  n.  4,  ou  Loudon 
trade ;  also  on  Irish  merchants,  p.  171  n.  2. 
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with  their  masses  of  population,  could  hardly  have  been 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  in  any  age  when  there 
were  few  facilities  for  internal  communication;  but  even 
the  sleepiest  country  town,  with  shops  containing  goods  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  would  suffice  to  show  the  extra- 
ordinary change  that  has  taken  place.  At  the  time  of  the 
great  Survey  there  were  hardly  any  towns,  as  we  understand 
the  term ;  even  in  a  place  like  Cambridge  \  which  had  a  fairly  a.d.  1086 
advanced  municipal  life,  the  burgesses  were  engaged  in  rural 
pursuits  and  were  bound  to  supply  teams  to  the  Sheriff;  and 
the  men  of  Leicester  continued  to  render  predial  services  till 
a  much  later  date';  the  people  of  the  towns  were  still  a.d.  1190 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Again,  there  were  in  these  towns 
few  if  any  shops  stored  with  quantities  of  wares  ready  for 
sale.  Only  to  specify  two  of  the  commonest  classes,  there 
were  no  grocers'  shops,  for  commerce  was  too  fitful  to  supply 
foreign  wares  by  regular  trade,  and  no  butchers'  shops,  for 
these  are  a  comparatively  recent  invention  even  in  towns  like 
Aberdeen  and  Lanark';  while  the  craftsmen  would  have  a 
comparatively  small  stock  of  finished  goods  and  would  for 
the  most  part  execute  work  to  order.  Markets  there 
doubtless  were  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  annual  fairs  near 
others ;  but  just  because  booths,  erected  on  these  occasions, 
sufficed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
country,  there  was  no  need  for  regular  shops*  as  we  know 
them  to-day. 

The  primitive  character  of  the  towns  harmonised  with  a  andcountry 
condition  of  rural  life  that  differed  much  from  that  which  we 
have  in  the  present  day  ;  just  because  the  villagers  had  not 
learned  to  depend  on  town  shops  for  the  supply  of  many 
commodities,  they  made  more  effort  to  supply  themselves. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  larger  proportion  of  craftsmen  in 
each  village  than  we  should  find  among  the  rural  population 
now ;  each  household,  or  at  any  rate  each  little  group,  had  the 
requisite  skill  for  supplying  the  main  articles  of  clothing  and 

1  Domesday,  1. 189  a.  *  See  below,  p.  201.  1 

*  Sampson,  History  0/  Advertising  1  p.  59. 

*  Shops  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Hundred  Rolls :  it  appears  that  the 
wooden  front  was  made  to  fold  down  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  counter.  Parker, 
Domestic  Arehiteciure,  154. 
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domestic  use,  so  that  the  villages  were  not  so  purely  agri- 
cultural as  they  are  to-day,  while  the  townsmen  had  not 
entirely  severed  themselves  from  rural  pursuits ;  differentia- 
tion between  town  and  country  was  incomplete,  indeed  it 
would  be  more  true  to  say  that  it  had  hardly  begun. 

4.  The  contrasts  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the 
various  industrial  groups  and  the  relationships  of  the  persons 
who  composed  them,  are  even  more  striking  than  those  we 
have  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  external  aspects  of 
society.  In  every  kind  of  industrial  group,  urban  or  rural, 
we  may  now  distinguish  three  classes,  the  landlord  who  owns 
the  soil  where  the  work  proceeds,  the  employers  who  supply 
the  capital  and  the  labourers  who  carry  through  the  actual 
manual  toil.  Even  in  those  cases  where  three  classes  cannot 
be  distinguished,  it  is  convenient,  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing the  process  of  production  and  even  for  understanding  the 
accounts  and  financial  position  of  any  undertaking,  to  analyse 
out  the  factors  of  Labour,  Capital  and  Land.  But  though, 
when  we  have  these  distinctions  clearly  in  mind,  we  may  find 
them  in  eleventh  century  society  in  England,  we  find  them 
under  very  different  forms ;  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  Capital,  as  now  understood,  had  no  place  in  the 
in  regard  industry  of  that  period.  Capital  means  a  store  of  wealth 
'  which  can  be  employed  in  one  direction  or  another  as  the 
prospects  of  remuneration  are  more  or  less  favourable  ;  it  is 
part  of  its  very  nature  that  it  is  fluid  ;  it  is  continually  being 
expended  in  tools,  materials  or  wages  and  replaced  by  sales, 
and  thus  it  affords  constant  opportunities  for  increased  or 
diminished  investment.  But  though  the  craftsman  of  the 
eleventh  century  had  the  few  simple  tools  that  were  neces- 
sary for  doing  his  work,  there  must  have  been  many  cases 
where  he  had  no  stock  of  materials  of  his  own,  but  relied  on 
his  customer  to  give  the  materials  or  supply  money  in  ad- 
vance for  bu)dng  them.  While  industry  was  thus  conducted, 
there  was  no  fund  which  could  be  used  for  planting  new 
industries,  or  calling  labour  into  new  directions;  stock-in- 
trade  there  undoubtedly  was,  but  no  Capital  as  we  now 
use  the  term. 

There  were  also  great  differences  between  Labour,  as  we 
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understand  it  now,  and  the  workers  of  the  time  of  the 
Survey.  Just  as  we  assume  in  our  ordinary  discussions  the 
fluidity  of  Capital  ^  so  we  are  accustomed  to  take  "  the 
fluidity  of  Labour "  for  granted  and  to  assume  that  a  man  to  Labour 
who  cannot  get  remunerative  work  in  one  place  will  go  and 
seek  it  in  another,  so  that  high  wages  in  one  district  attract 
labourers  to  that  locality.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Survey 
labour  was  by  no  means  fluid ;  partly  because  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  population  were  serfe  who  could  not  move 
to  other  estates  or  to  towns,  partly  because  others  had  such 
rights  in  the  land,  or  at  a  later  date  such  status  in  particular 
towns,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  try  their  fortunes  else- 
where. The  labourer,  as  a  man  who  depended  on  some 
employer  for  the  opportunity  and  means  of  doing  his  work, 
seems  to  have  been  almost  unknown  in  the  eleventh  century. 

There  were  also  great  differences  in  regard  to  land  and  <*»^  to 
the  income  which  was  derived  from  it.  The  contrast,  which 
Sir  John  Phear  draws '  between  a  Bengali  and  an  English 
proprietor  in  the  present  time,  holds  good  between  the 
English  proprietor  of  eight  hundred  years  ago  and  his 
successor  now.  The  rent  of  the  proprietor  now  is  directly 
connected  with  the  physical  character  of  his  estate,  its  pro- 
ductiveness and  its  situation.  The  income  of  the  lord  of  a 
Domesday  Manor  depended  on  the  tolls  he  received,  and  the 
payments  of  his  dependents ;  and  thus  was  based  on  the  way 
in  which  his  estates  were  stocked  with  meat  and  men,  rather 
than  on  the  phjrsical  condition  of  the  land.  His  income  was 
a  very  different  thing  from  modem  rent 

We  may  thus  see  that  English  Society  at  the  time  of  the  The 
Survey  was  so  different  fit)m  our  own,  that  the  very  terms  l/^uti!^^ 
by  which  we  habitually  describe  the  industrial  condition  of 
the  present  day  are  inapplicable  if  we  wish  to  analyse  the 
circumstances  of  these  earlier  times.  Labour,  Capital,  and 
Bent  have  all  altered  their  connotation  so  much,  that  we 
run  considerable  risk  of  confusing  ourselves  if  we  are 
satisfied  with  adopting  modem  language  to  describe  the 
period  of   the  Domesday  Survey.     This    is    perhaps   the 

1  Bagehot,  Economic  Studied,  41. 
>  Tke  Aryan  Village,  186. 
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greatest  diflSculty  with  which  we  have  to  contend ;  not  only 
have  the  industry  and  commerce  grown  immensely  but  the 
very  terms  in  which  we  habitually  describe  them,  and  express 
our  ideas  regarding  them,  have  changed  their  signification 
as  that  growth  has  taken  place. 


II.    The  Scope  of  Economic  History. 

TkeBodjf  6.  While  the  greatness  of  the  changes  which  we  are 
Economic,  J^^^^^  ^^  trace  makes  the  task  of  examining  them  diflScult, 
the  wide  extent  of  the  field  which  we  must  survey  renders  it 
still  harder.  In  analysing  and  tabulating  the  events  of  any 
brief  period  statisticians  can  separate  economic  from  other 
phenomena,  but  in  tracing  the  growth  of  the  diflferent  parts 
of  English  Society  we  cannot  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  of 
separation.  The  student  of  morbid  anatomy  may  dissect  out 
the  various  organs,  or  describe  the  alimentary  system  in  itself 
and  with  little  reference  to  the  nerves,  but  in  the  living 
subject  there  is  no  such  severance;  the  alimentary  and 
nervous  systems  are  interconnected,  and  the  process  of 
mastication  and  digestion  would  not  long  continue  if  the 
nerves  were  completely  paralysed ;  if  we  are  discussing  the 
actual  operations  of  life,  and  the  disorders  which  actually 
occur,  we  cannot  neglect  the  interconnexion  of  the  two 
systems,  or  treat  one  fully  without  an  implied  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  the  other.  So  too  with  the  constitution 
and  the  industrial  system  of  a  state.  We  may  separate  them 
in  thought  or  verbally,  but  they  never  are  and  never  can  be 
separated  in  actual  life ;  for  purposes  of  study  it  may  often 
be  convenient  to  look  at  them  apart,  but  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand their  working  at  any  one  time,  still  more  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  economic  and 
political  circumstances  constantly  re-act  on  one  another. 
The  forces  which  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  and  enrich- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  EIngland,  have  been  controlled  in 
very  different  ways  and  to  very  different  degrees  at  various 
periods  of  our  history ;  but  at  each  epoch  we  have  had  to  do. 
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not  with  dead  matter,  but  with  a  living  organism ;  we  cannot 
comprehend  the  growth  of  our  industrial  system,  without  an 
implied  recognition  of  the  constitutional  changes  that  were 
taking  place  side  by  side. 

Indeed  a  very  few  moments'  consideration  will  show  us  The  inter- 
that  there  is  no  fiwt  in  our  nation's  history  but  has  some  l/*evenu, 
traceable  bearing  on  the  industry  of  the  time,  and  none  that 
we  should  be  justified  in  ignoring  as  if  it  were  wholly  un- 
connected with  our  subject.  Wars  and  Revolutions,  Court 
Intrigues  as  well  as  Religious  Movements,  have  all  had  an 
industrial  side;  they  have  dissipated  wealth,  or  they  have 
altered  the  conditions  under  which  wealth  was  obtained,  or 
the  terms  on  which  it  was  divided,  or  perhaps  they  have 
done  all  three.  Numberless  cases  might  be  alleged  where 
trifling  incidents  have  been  links  in  the  chain  of  causes  that 
have  produced  most  marked  industrial  effects. 

There  is  more  need  to  insist  on  this  interconnexion 
between  industrial  and  commercial  history  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  constitutional,  dynastic,  or  any  other  side  of 
our  national  story  on  the  other,  because  the  fact  seems  to  be 
imperfectly  recognised  in  some  of  our  best  historical  works. 
The  manner  of  treatment  sometimes  adopted  conveys  the 
impression  that  facts  about  industry  and  commerce  can  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  rest,  and  dealt  with  in  separate 
chapters ;  but  this  can  never  be  a  thorough  way  of  working. 
We  might  indeed  gather  the  facts  of  industry,  but  not  the 
fieuits  that  have  a  bearing  on  industry  and  explain  the 
changes  in  industry ;  and  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  real 
progress  we  must  pay  some  attention  to  both. 

It  might  have  seemed  that  by  insisting  that  the  sphere  of  ^^«  ^^^^ 
our  study  is  so  extensive,  we  are  making  the  task  a  hopeless 
one.  If  such  a  mass  of  facts  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  how 
are  we  to  use  them,  or  to  hope  to  obtain  conclusions  from 
them  ?  We  shall  have  to  group  them  in  some  way,  and  if 
our  conclusions  are  to  be  worth  having,  we  must  take  great 
care  to  marshal  the  facts  wisely.  This  we  cannot  do  by 
makin&f  an  arbitrary  selection   to  start  with,  but  only  by  «'"''*«'     . 

.  .  .  .  .  ,         grouping  of 

carefully  taking  a  special  point  of  view,  and  notmg  what  facta. 
tacts  come  into  prominence  when  seen  from  this  outlook. 
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We  get  very  di£ferent  views  of  London  from  the  Monument 
and  from  S.  Paul's ;  the  same  buildings  lie  around  us  in  both 
cases,  but  they  are  di£ferently  placed,  and  what  is  prominent 
in  one  case  is  half  hidden  in  the  other.  So  we  may  look  at 
the  teucts  of  a  nation's  history  from  a  constitutional  stand- 
point, and  note  the  bearings  of  the  various  events  on  the 
growth  of  the  poUtical  institutions ;  many  reported  occur- 
rences  wiU  be  of  sUght,  a  few  will  be  of  striking  importance. 
If  we  took  a  dynastic  standpoint,  and  viewed  the  facts  of  the 
same  history  as  bearing  on  dynastic  fortunes,  we  should  find 
that  our  attention  was  called  to  other  facts  as  the  most 
important;  so  too  from  our  economic  standpoint  we  still 
deal  with  the  same  recorded  fiEU^ts,  but  they  have  a  different 
interest ;  much  that  seemed  valueless  before  comes  to  have 
a  vast  importance  for  us  now,  while  great  political  struggles 
may  perhaps  be  disregarded  without  serious  loss.  Economic 
History  is  not  so  much  the  study  of  a  special  class  of  facts, 
.  as  the  study  of  all  the  facts  of  a  nation's  history  from  a 
special  point  of  view.  We  wish  to  draw  from  the  records  of 
the  past  all  that  bears  upon  the  maintaining  and  prolonging 
of  himian  life  in  any  form,  whether  corporate  life  in  the 
family  or  town  or  nation,  or  individual  existence  as  a  private 
citizen. 
Political  6.     Nor  should  we  be  justified  in  contending  that  the 

de9^Se$  special  point  of  view  from  which  we  look  at  these  changes  is 
the  one  which  gives  us  the  most  important  and  adequate 
survey  of  the  national  story.  Political,  moral  and  industrial 
changes  are  clearly  interconnected  and  re-act  on  one  another, 
but  we  shall  understand  the  industrial  changes  most  truly  if 
we  regard  them  as  subordinate  to  the  others  It  is  of  course 
true  that,  if  its  industrial  system  is  not  adequate,  a  nation 
cannot  continue  to  be  a  great  moral  power  as  a  civilised 
state,  or  to  hand  down  monuments  of  its  literary  and  artistic 
vigour.  Political  greatness  and  high  civilisation  imply  the 
existence  of  industrial  prosperity,  and  of  sound  industrial 
conditions  if  they  are  to  be  at  all  stable.  But  after  all,  the 
life  is  more  than  meat;  each  nation  takes  its  place  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  not  merely  by  its  wealth,  but  by  the 
use  that  it  makes  of  it;  industrial  prosperity  does  not  in 
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itself  produce  national  greatness ;  political  views  not  only 
control  the  application  of  national  wealth,  but  affect  its 
increase.    Industrial  progress  has  often  been  stimulated  by 
new  political  aims  and  conditions.    Changes  in  the  con-  ike  frame- 
stitution  of  society,  and  in  the  police  and  foreign  relations  fiSu^ry^ 
of  the  country,  have  given  an  altered  framework  to  which  ^^^ 
our  industry  and  commerce  have  time  after  time  been  forced  ««*  , 

•'  veTtod 

to  adapt  themselves.  The  marriage  of  Edward  IIL  with 
Philippa,  the  severities  of  Alvd,  and  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  had  conspicuous  results  in  England ;  the 
aims  of  the  Angevins  set  our  towns  free  to  carry  on  a 
prosperous  trade;  the  ambitions  of  later  days  led  to  the 
formation  of  our  colonies  and  the  successful  struggle  for 
mercantile  supremacy.  Economic  affairs  have  indeed  modi- 
fied the  course  of  political  events ;  time  after  time  industrial 
changes  reacted  on  political  life  and  contributed  to  great 
constitutional  changes, — when  the  men  of  London  joined  in 
the  demand  for  Magna  Carta,  when  financial  changes  rendered 
diaries  L  more  dependent  on  parliament  than  his  predecessors  ' 
had  been,  or  when  the  industrial  revolution  and  fr^^tory  system 
produced  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  First  Reform  Bill 
was  inevitable.  Economic  conditions  are  a  factor  in  such 
changes ;  they  set  before  us  the  special  causes  of  discontent 
with  an  existing  regime,  but  they  never  directly  determine 
the  nature  of  the  changes  that  are  eventually  carried 
through.  Our  national  polity^  is  not  the  direct  outcome  of 
our  economic  conditions;  whereas  time  after  time,  our 
industrial  life  has  been  directly  and  permanently  affected 
by  political  affairs,  and  politics  are  more  important  than 
economics  in  English  History.  Industrial  changes  have 
been  necessarily  correlated  with  changes  in  the  social  and 
political  systems;  and  the  fi:umework  of  society  at  each 
period  did  much  to  determine  the  character  of  the  industrial 
habits  and  institutions. 

7.     While  the  form  of  industrial  institutions  has  thus  Current 
been  chiefly  determined  by  political  conditions,  there  have  ^      '^* 
been  other  influences  which  have  done  much  to  control  and 
modify  their  actual  working.     It  may  be  that  the  traders' 
conscience  has  not  been  very  sensitive  in  any  age,  and  we 
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hear  enough  of  commercial  immorality  in  our  own  day,  but 
at  no  time  has  it  been  possible  for  dealers  or  others  publicly 
to  defy  common  sense  opinion  as  to  right  and  wrong  alto- 
gether. Current  conviction  has  controlled  with  more  or  less 
success  the  manner  in  which  industry  and  trade  have  been 
carried  on ;  it  has  found  very  different  organs  of  expression 
and  been  supported  by  various  sanctions.  In  some  cases  it 
made  itself  felt  in  the  customs  of  traders  who  believed  that 
honesty  was  the  best  policy*;  in  others  it  was  enforced  by 
ecclesiastical  discipline  or  royal  authority,  or  by  public 
opinion  expressed  in  an  Act  of  Parliament;  but  from  the 
time  when  usury  was  discredited  to  the  dajrs  when  the  pro- 
tection of  Factory  Acts  was  given  to  women  and  children,  it 
has  constantly  modified  industrial  and  trading  habita  New 
industrial  abuses  may  have  called  forth  new  moral  indig- 
nation, and  some  industrial  successes  have  done  much  to 
qualify  moral  judgments ;  but  on  the  whole  we  may  see  that 
the  current  conviction  in  regard  to  the  morality  of  certain 
transactions  has  greatly  affected  the  conduct  of  industry  and 
trade  in  each  succeeding  generation. 
Human  8.     We  shall  have  to  bear  in  mind  at  each  epoch  then 

that  the  economic  changes  which  we  trace  are  changes  which 
occurred  in  a  definite  political  society  and  which  were  influ- 
enced by  the  current  views  of  right  and  wrong ;  these  are 
presupposed  in  every  civilisation;  and  they  gave  the  basis 
of  all  economic  institutions  and  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  worked.  But  this  social  structure  and  this  civilised  life 
must  be  sustained ;  there  are  physical  needs  which  must  be 
attended  to  if  the  population  is  to  be  maintained  in  health 
and  strength  and  the  government  in  vigour  and  power,  and 
these  aims  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  application  of 
Ener^and  skUfrd  energy  and  patient  foresight.  These  are  the  resources 
fortng  t  ^j^j^  which  individual  human  beings  are  able  to  procure 
the  satisfaction  of  their  wants;  and  on  the  larger  scale, 
industry  comes  into  being  or  grows,  when  men,  feeling 
any  need,  strive  to  supply  it  by  bringing  these  resources 
into  play ;  these  are  the  factors  which  are  invariably  present. 
The  manner  of  their  working,  and  the  forms  which  they  take, 
will  vary  very  much  in  different  times  and  places ;  the  skill 
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that  is  required  in  a  nomadic  family  differs  very  much  applied 
firom  that  of  a  civil  engineer;  the  forethought  of  a  husband- 
man can  scarcely  be  compared  with  that  of  a  railway  con- 
tractor; yet  similar  qualities,  ability  to  use  natural  objects 
for  a  given  end  and  willingness  to  wait  for  a  distant  and 
more  or  less  certain  return,  are  operative  in  these  various 
cases.  The  history  of  industry  and  commerce  is  only  the 
story  of  the  various  ways  in  which  these  human  resources 
have  been  applied  so  as  to  satisfy  constantly  developing 
human  wanta  Every  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
manual  dexterity  of  labourers,  every  mechanical  improvement 
or  ingenious  discovery  by  which  toil  is  so  saved  that  one  boy 
can  do  what  fifty  men  could  not  have  managed  before,  has 
given  each  individual  greater  ability  for  the  satisfaction  of 
wants.     This  is  a  matter  of  course ;  but  besides  the  actual  and 

'  i**i«>ii  111  1*11  husbanded* 

increase  of  mdividual  powers,  much  has  been  accomplished 
as  civilisation  advances  by  the  better  husbanding  of  power : 
every  change  which  gives  a  better  status  to  the  labourer, 
and  indirectly  a  greater  encouragement  to  engage  or  continue 
in  labour,  has  had  a  similar  effect.  We  can  similarly  trace 
the  other  factor,  patient  forethought — willingness  to  undergo 
present  privation  for  the  hope  of  future  gain.  Wealthy 
peoples  and  poor  differ  less  in  the  strength  of  this  feeling* 
than  in  the  opportunities  for  giving  it  free  play.  If  the 
"effective  desire  of  accumulation"  produces  small  results 
in  tropical  climates  and  under  tyrannous  governments,  this 
may  be,  not  so  much  because  the  individual  desires  are 
weak,  as  because  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  great. 
With  every  increase  of  security  in  a  country,  it  becomes 
more  certain  that  a  man  will  be  protected  in  the  enjojnnent 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  and  therefore  he  has  more  en- 
couragement to  work  and  wait  for  a  future  gain ;  by  stable 
institutions  patient  forethought  may  be  economised,  and  a 
little  of  it  be  made  to  go  a  long  way.  From  the  sixteenth 
century  onwards,  the  greater  transferability  of  this  factor  in 
production  becomes  noticeable;  when  it  was  once  embodied  in 
the  form  of  Capital  the  national  forethought  could  be  directed 
into  those  channels  where  it  was  most  remunerative.     Still 

1  a:  mtcheU,  Past  in  the  Present,  28, 168—176. 
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more  striking  effects  both  in  the  husbanding  and  directing 
of  this  agent  in  production  are  due  to  the  existence  of 
Credit,  which  however  requires  a  very  stable  social  system 
as  its  first  condition.  In  one  way  or  another,  in  simpler  or 
more  complex  forms,  these  forces  have  been  constantly  at 
work ;  and  the  facts  which  are  specially  prominent  fix)m  our 
point  of  view  are  those  which  show  the  mode  of  their 
operation  or  the  results  of  their  action. 
Limiting  9.    The  success  which  attends  any  particular  employment 

of  these  human  resources  must  largely  depend  however  on 
physical  circumstances;  no  amount  of  human  forethought 
and  energy  will  give  a  country  beds  of  coal  and  iron  or 
furnish  them  with  a  gulf-stream.  But  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  natural  advantages  do  not  make  a  people  rich ; 
they  can  at  the  best  only  make  an  industrious  people  richer. 
Natural  plenty  does  not  make  men  rich  any  more  than  want 
makes  them  industrious^ ;  in  so  far  as  natural  plenty  removes 
the  stimulus  of  want  it  may  almost  be  an  obstacle  to  progress. 
The  physical  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  determine  the 
direction  of  industry  which  shall  be  most  profitable  to  a 
given  people  at  a  given  time ;  but  curiously  enough  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  country 
varies  greatly  at  ditFerent  times.  The  introduction  of  ocean 
steamers  has  given  great  importance  to  certain  points  as 
coaling  stations,  and  diminished  the  value  of  ports  on  sailing 
routes;  and  so  too,  many  towns  have  been  almost  de- 
stroyed as  centres  of  trade  by  the  introduction  of  railways. 
Britain  has  been  in  turn  a  great  corn-growing,  wool-growing 
and    coal-producing    island;    and    the    changes    from    one 

^  This  is  the  secret  of  the  difficulty  of  state  encouragement  of  industry ;  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  gness  how  imprbved  conditions  wiU  a£Fect  the  people  them- 
selyes,  but  they  appear  generally  to  remove  an  incentive  to  industry.  Sometimes 
however  want  does  not  act  as  a  stimulos  to  exertion;  in  some  cases  long- 
continued  poverty  seems  to  deaden  the  activities,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  with 
the  natives  of  Harris  and  other  Scotch  Isles ;  elsewhere  the  habits  of  the  people 
render  them  unfitted  for  the  continuous  labour  of  tillage,  while  they  undergo 
immense  privation  and  long  days  of  unrewarded  drudgery  in  unsuccessful  hunting 
or  fishing ;  or  social  conditions,  such  as  the  class  pride  of  the  former  conquerors 
of  Bengal  (W.  W.  Hunter  Annals^  p.  187),  may  prevent  them  from  engaging  in 
remunerative  pursuits.  In  such  cases  as  these  there  is  very  great  want,  but  little 
industry ;  and  we  may  therefore  say  that  even  if  want  is  an  essential,  it  is  not 
the  sole  condition  of  industry. 
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employment  to  another  have  been  due,  not  so  much  to 
climatic  or  physical  changes,  as  to  the  relations  of  trade  in 
which  its  inhabitants  have  stood  to  other  peoplea  Perhaps 
we  may  say  that  physical  conditions  at  any  given  time 
impose  a  limit  which  prevents  a  nation's  industry  from 
developing  on  certain  sides;  but  that  this  limit  is  to  be 
thought  of  not  as  absolute,  but  as  relative  to  the  character 
and  intelligence  of  the  men  of  that  time.  Again  and  again 
the  skill  which  devotes  itself  to  agricultural  improvement  or 
the  energy  which  carries  on  successful  trade  has  enabled  the 
inhabitants  of  a  btirren  land  to  maintain  a  large  population, 
and  to  pass  the  limits  which  nature  had  seemed  to  impose, 
and  had  imposed  for  a  time,  to  their  further  increase.  These 
physical  limits  must  not  be  neglected,  but  their  influence 
is  not  unfrequently  overstated;  for  each  step  in  industrial 
progress  was  after  all  a  new  illustration  of  the  truth  that  / 
it  is  only  as  he  overcomes  nature  that  man  can  be  really  said 
to  advance  in  the  arts  of  life. 

10.     To  follow  out  the  working  in  our  country  of  these  A  wccea- 
two  great  factors— energy  and  foresight,— in  the  different  **'^  ^•^* 
political  and  moral  conditions  of  each  age,  and  as  limited  by 
the  physical  obstacles  which  then  opposed  themselves, — is  to 
trace  the  growth  of  English  industry  and  commerce.     But 
though  there  has  been  growth  on  the  whole,  there   have 
been  long  periods  when  there  was  but  little  industrial  pro- 
gress, and  some  epochs  which  were  marked  by  disintegration 
and  decay.     During  any  period  when  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the   political  framework   or  in   the   moral  and 
physical  conditions  which  affect  the  play  of  human  skill  and 
foresight,  industrial  and  commercial  practice  comes  by  the 
force  of  habit  or  custom  or  regulation  to  assume  a  definite 
form.     We  can  easily  distinguish  several  types  of  industrial  industrial 
organisation  which  have  dominated  in  turn,  which  seemed  to  IJ^^^^t 
meet  the  economic  needs  of  different  ages,  but  each  of  which  ^^^^' 
has  given  place,  with  more  or  less  of  social  disturbance,  to 
a  more  vigorous  successor.    In  early  times  little  independent 
and  self-sufficing  groups  were  united  in  villages,  or  in  large  ^ 
households,  where  the  continued  subsistence  of  the  group 
was  the  aim  of  economic  administration.     Again  we  find  a 
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/different  type  in  the  more  complicated  life  of  the  medieval 
towns  with  their  organised  industry  and  bitter  commercial 
rivalries,  where  too  the  citizens'  ambition  was  not  so  much 
directed  to  the  accumulation  of  much  wealth  or  to  rising 
out  of  his  class,  as  to  attaining  an  honoured  place  in  his 
own  gild  and  among  men  of  his  own  status.  Still  later 
there  Allowed  the  successful  attempt  to  organise  the  whole 
industry  and  commerce  of  the  country  in  the  manner  which 
^  would  contribute  most  surely  to  the  maintenance  of  national 
power,  and  the  mercantile  system  dominated  over  private 
interests.  Each  of  these  different  types  of  economic  organ- 
isms flourished  in  England;  and  through  changes  in  the 
political  framework,  or  through  new  discoveries  and  the 
consequent  removal  of  physical  limits,  or  through  changes  of 
moral  opinion,  or  through  the  combined  action  of  all  these 
their  rise  causes,  each  in  turn  fell  into  decay  and  was  displaced.  The 
and  decay,  ^ig^jy  Qf  English  industry  is  not  a  sketch  of  continuous 
change  in  any  one  direction — say  of  increasing  individual 
freedom, — but  of  the  growth  and  subsequent  decay  of  a  series 
of  different  economic  organisms,  as  they  were  in  turn  affected 
by  political,  moral  or  physical  conditions.  It  will  be  our 
task  to  try  and  understand  the  growth  and  working  of  each 
in  turn,  and  to  seek  for  indications  of  the  precise  causes 
that  brought  about  its  decay. 
The  efec-  The  story  then  is  not  of  improvement  only,  but  of  growth 

Ikeia^r^^  and  decay;  the  question  may  be  asked  whether  the  later 
/ortM.  type  of  industrial  organisms  is  in  all  respects  an  improve- 
ment on  those  that  went  before  ?  Probably  in  every  change 
in  the  past  there  was  an  admixture  of  good  and  evil — as  there 
is  in  every  change  now;  but  from  an  economic  standpoint 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  the  gain  has  enormously  out- 
weighed the  loss.  Each  newer  type  of  industrial  organism 
superseded  its  predecessor  because  it  was  more  vigorous 
and  better  adapted  to  the  new  conditions  of  national  life; 
we  have  powers  at  our  disposal  now  for  providing  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life  such  as  William  the  Conqueror 
never  dreamed  of  when  he  determined  to  secure  the  wealthy 
realm  of  England  for  his  own.  The  stability  of  our  political 
life  and  our  command  over  the  forces  of  nature  enable  us  to 
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oTganise  and  utilise  labour  as  never  could  have  been  done  in 
bygone  day&  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  eflfective- 
ness  of  the  economic  instruments  now  in  our  hands;  hope 
for  the  future  will  urge  us  to  seek  to  use  these  instruments 
better,  so  that  the  benefits  they  confer  may  be  more  widely 
shared,  and  not  to  attempt  to  revert  to  some  less  effective 
type  of  industrial  organism. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  writers  Each  type 
are  inclined  to  do  scant  justice  to  the  economic  systems  oVrS^uwdy 
the  past ;  they  seem  to  think  that  because  medieval  methods  *«***/*«^-  y 
have  been  superseded,  they  were  always  bad,  and  that 
because  they  would  be  unsuited  to  our  time,  they  were 
therefore  unsuitable  in  the  days  they  were  actually  in  vogue. 
Against  such  unhistorical  judgments,  which  overlook  the 
relative  value  of  bygone  institutions — their  value  in  rela- 
tion to  the  circumstances  of  the  time, — it  is  unnecessary 
to  do  more  here  than  utter  these  few  words  of  protest ;  the 
excuse  for  the  modem  contempt  for  things  medieval  lies  in 
the  fact  that  in  so  far  as  the  institutions  of  a  past  age  survive 
as  mere  anachronisms  they  are  apt  to  be  either  futile  or 
baneful,  and  that  practical  men  who  see  these  defects  are  apt 
to  extend  their  condemnation  to  the  whole  social  conditions 
from  which  Manorial  rights,  and  City  Companies,  and  Usury 
Laws  have  remained.  To  the  historical  student  on  the  other 
hand  these  very  survivals  may  supply  valuable  evidence, 
which  will  help  him  to  solve  the  problem  before  him  and  to 
understand  the  working  of  various  bygone  institutions,  when 
they  were  at  their  best. 

11.  Great  as  the  changes  have  been  as  one  economic  Continuity 
organism  was  superseded  by  another,  they  have  always  been  ^"^  '"^* 
gradual;  we  shall  have  to  do  with  growth  and  decay,  not 
with  sudden  creations  and  wholesale  destruction.  Rural  life 
is  now  very  different  fix)m  that  eight  centuries  ago ;  but  year 
after  year  the  seed  has  been  sown  and  the  harvest  reaped, 
and  the  people  have  been  fed;  industrial  processes  and 
trading  have  been  going  on  all  the  time,  even  though  there 
have  been  constant  modifications  in  their  forms  from  age  to 
age.  But  we  may  feel  as  we  look  back  on  them  that  these 
changes  have  on  the  whole  worked  in  the  same  direction; 
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and  there  has  been  a  growing  complexity  in  our  arrangements  and 

j^J^y  greater  differentiation  in  the  industrial  organism.  The  sever- 
%n  Society;  ^j^qq  ^f  employments  is  being  carried  farther  and  ferther, 
and  functions  which  were  formerly  combined  in  the  persons 
of  craftsmen,  are  now  divided  between  the  capitalist  and 
labouring  classes.  The  increase  of  the  means  of  communica- 
tion has  enabled  particular  localities  to  specialise  far  more 
than  they  could  formerly  do,  and  this  again  has  led  to  the 
organisation  of  particular  industries  on  an  enormous  scale. 
In  every  direction  there  has  been  increasing  differentiation 
inerearing  ^^ad  increasing  complexity.  This  increasing  differentiation 
^nccm^  in  society  has  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
m^ending  the  factors  which  serve  for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
ditiona  of  wealth ;  there  has  not  only  been  progress  in  the  effectiveness 
^''^'^''^*'*  of  industrial  instruments  but  consequent  progress  in  the 
clearness  of  economic  ideas.  While  industrial  factors  were 
only  working  on  a  small  scale,  and  so  long  as  they  were 
closely  intercombined  in  each  branch  of  trade,  it  was 
impossible  to  analyse  them  clearly ;  but  with  growing  com- 
plexity of  organisation  it  has  become  more  possible  to 
distinguish  the  several  parts  and  to  name  them.  The 
minute  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  capital  which  we 
find  in  modem  text-books  of  Economic  Science*  is  possible 
since  capital  is  deliberately  applied  in  many  different  direc- 
tions, and  with  hopes  of  gain  which  are  looked  for  in  different 
forms.  But  till  the  fifteenth  century,  though  there  were 
many  merchants  with  large  capitals,  industrial  capital  hardly 
existed  either  in  town  or  country  except  as  the  stock  in  trade 
'  of  working  men.  As  a  fund  which  could  be  transferred  fi*om 
one  employment  to  another,  or  as  an  industrial  £Eictor  which 
was  composed  of  materials,  tools  and  ready  money  for  wages, 
it  could  not  be  recognised  till  an  employing  class  arose  which 
had  the  command  of  capital  and  used  it  in  industrial  pursuits. 
Similarly,  while  the  tenant  gave  his  labour  and  seed  on  the 
lord's  domain  in  return  for  the  use  of  a  properly  stocked 
holding,  or  even  when  he  leased  the  stock  along  with  the 
land  fix>m  the  owner,  it  was  not  possible  to  distinguish 
capital  as  a  £Eictor  in  agricultural  success.     Till  the  operation 

^  Marshall's  Beonomies  of  Induttry^  19. 
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of  social  changes  had  brought  about  the  modem  relation  of  Changes  in 
the  landowning  and  tenant  classes  in  England  it  was  not  ai^tntsr- 
possible  to  form  the  definite  conception  of  rent  which  has  "*»«°^y- 
emerged  in  modem  times.  Hence  it  is  that  as  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  the  country  have  developed,  reflection  upon 
them  has  resulted  in  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  ways  in 
which  they  work ;  we  have  a  more  accurate  terminology,  and 
a  better  apprehension  of  the  conditions  which  are  necessary 
for  prosperity  and  for  progress.  Increased  accuracy  in 
economic  ideas  has  followed  the  development  of  industry 
and  commerce;  the  current  use  of  a  new  term  and  the 
disuse,  or  perhaps  the  misuse,  of  an  old  one,  are  most 
important  tests  which  show  some  important  development  in 
actual  life,  or  mark  the  process  of  decay.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  in  particular  the  change  in  the  use  of  certain  terms 
is  very  remarkable ;  and  if  we  attend  to  it,  we  are  enabled 
to  realise  the  extraordinary  transformation  which  was  then 
taking  place.  A  social  change  may  be  said  to  have  been 
completed  when  it  found  expression  in  a  new  term,  or  fixed 
a  new  connotation  on  an  old  one. 

12.  When  we  thus  aspire  to  trace  out  the  first  begin-  Events  and 
nings  of  any  economic  change,  or  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  *"* 
its  final  result,  we  must  endeavour  to  treat  economic  history 
as  something  more  than  a  chronicle  of  new  enterprises  and 
discoveries,  or  even  than  a  summary  of  statistics  of  population 
and  prices ;  it  must  include  not  only  the  events  but  the  ideas 
of  the  time.  Among  the  facts  with  which  we  are  concerned 
none  are  of  greater  importance  than  those  which  show  that 
certain  ideas  were  prevalent  at  a  certain  time,  or  were 
beginning  to  spread  at  a  particular  date.  It  is  only  as  we 
understand  the  way  in  which  men  viewed  the  dealing  and 
enterprise  of  their  own  time,  and  can  thus  enter  into  their 
schemes  of  advancement  or  their  aims  at  progress,  that  the 
whole  story  may  come  to  possess  a  living  interest  for  us. 
We  may  thus  see  in  it  all  the  play  of  active  human  powers, 
and  not  seem  to  be  merely  undertaking  the  dissection  of 
disinterred  remains  or  the  collection  and  description  of 
curious  relics,  as  if  these  were  ends  in  themselves.  The 
political  firamework  and  the  moral  and  social  ideas  have 
C.  2 
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always  been  an  environment  for  the  industrial  growth,  and 
the  record  of  events  in  each  age  is  only  completed  when  we 
have  come  to  understand  how  the  changes  in  economic 
conditions  reflected  themselves  in  economic  ideas  and  termi- 
nology. 


III.    Method  and  Divisions. 

The  method       13.     From  what  has  been  noted  above  it  follows  that  we 
%fer8^rom  cannot,  in  tracing  the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce  in 
Mwwmic     ^^^^  earlier  stages,  adopt  the  principles  of  division  which  we 
science,      habitually  use  in  the  present  day.     Before  the   distinction 
between  town  and  country  emerges  we  cannot  properly  treat 
either  of  agriculture,  industry  or  commerce  apart  from  one 
another ;  still  less  can  we  distinguish  between  labour,  capital 
and  land  till  the  structure  of  society  has  assumed  a  com- 
paratively modem  type.     Both  principles  of  division  come  to 
be  useful   in  connexion  with  the  later  stages  of  economic 
development,  but  they  are  not  applicable  throughout.     The 
mere  statement  of  these  preliminary  diflBculties  shows  that 
the  method  that  we  pursue  in  studying  the  phenomena  of 
the  past  must  be  very  different  from  that  which  is  employed 
by  economic  science  in  the  present  day.     Economic  science 
is  primarily  analytic,  severing  one  class  of  facts  from  others, 
and  investigating  the  diflferent  factors  which  have  resulted  in, 
aince  toe     say,  a  iise  of  plumbers*  wages.     But  in  the  earlier  condition 
croM-         of  society  we  cannot  group  our  facts  thus,  and  we  have  far 
^^e/acL     ^^^^  little  information  to  enable   us   to   "cross-examine   the 
facts*"  and  see  what  were  the   important  antecedent  con- 
ditions from  which  a  particular  change  came   forth.     It  is 
hard  enough  to  tell  whether  the  depression  of  prices  at  the 
present  time  is  mainly  due  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  gold, 
to  the   enormous   facilities  of  production  we  possess,  or  to 
some  dislocation,  through  the  imposition  of  new  tariffs,  in  the 
80  as  to      commerce  of  the  world.     And  if  it  be  hard  to  do  this  in  the 
inur^ret     present   day,  it  must   be  still  harder  to   detect  the  precise 

particular    ^  ^ '  ,  ... 

phenomena  influences  which  brought  about  the  rise  of  prices  in  the  time 

^  Marshall,  Present  Position,  46. 
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of  Edward  VL,  or  to  say  how  far  contemporaries  were  right 
in  unanimously  ascribing  it  to  another  factor — the  power  of 
dealers  to  combine  and  maintain  a  monopoly  in  their  own 
interest  against  the  public\  While  there  is  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  analysing  the  cause  of  a  well-marked  phenomenon 
in  the  past,  it  is  still  harder  to  group  particular  occurrences 
aright  so  as  to  reconstruct  a  picture  of  society.  Quotations  or  recan- 
of  the  prices  of  each  particular  article  of  common  use  are  not  J^* " 
really  instructive  unless  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  quality /*?**^^  - 

«    ,  .  ,  .  ,  1  ^  picture  of 

of  the  article  supplied  at  that  price  ;  but  even  if  this  difficulty  society  at 
could  be  met,  we  cannot  construct  a  satisfactory  scheme  of 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  fifteenth  century  labourer 
unless  we  know  definitely  whether  he  was  constantly  em- 
ployed, or  whether  there  were  many  weeks  in  the  year  when 
he  had  neither  work  nor  wages'.  So  long  as  there  is  much 
imcertainty  about  the  interpretation  of  the  particular  pheno- 
mena, we  cannot  hope  to  gather  from  these  particulars  well- 
jprounded;  views  of  the  general  condition  of  society.  The 
combination  and  interaction  of  causes*  is  the  great  difficulty 
with  which  any  student  of  social  phenomena  has  to  contend ; 
but  the  student  of  social  phenomena  in  the  past  must  also 
beware  of  the  danger  of  accounting  for  changes  in  the  past 
by  ascribing  them  to  factors  which  are  powerful  at  the  / 
present  time,  but  which  have  only  recently  come  into  opera- 
tion at  all.  Economic  students  who  attempt  to  investigate 
.some  epoch  of  the  past  by  the  same  analytic  method  which 
they  habitually  apply  to  the  economic  phenomena  of  the 
present  may  be  led  to  assign  an  undue  importance  to  one 
particular  condition, — which  may  have  attracted  their  atten- 
tion through  the  unsuspected  influence  of  some  prejudice  or 
because  it  is  markedly  operative  in  modem  times.  Hence 
the  same  facts  in  economic  history  have  been  ascribed  by 
different  writers  to  the  influence  of  opposite  causes,  and  the 
study  has  been  to  some  extent  discredited  from  the  apparent 
difficulty  of  reaching  solid  conclusions.  We  can  only  avoid 
these  dangers  by  endeavouring  to  pursue  an  opposite  method; 

1  See  below,  p.  4S4. 

*  DentoD,  Fifteenth  Century,  171. 

•  DentOD,  Fifteenth  Century,  219.  *  Mill,  Logic,  i.  507. 
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We  must    we  may  begin  with   the  political  and  social  environment, 
the  general  with  the  political  and  social  influences  which  made  them- 
*€MdMi^al  selves  plain  in  politics  and  literature,  and  working  thus  from 
/^*  •"  .  a  knowledge  of  the  environment  and  of  the  forces  actually  in 
operation  at  any  given  time, — we  may  see  how  far  the  reported 
facts  about  buying  and  selling,  meat  and  clothing,  working 
and  recreation  become  intelligible.     On  this  method  we  may 
hope  that,  even  if  our  explanation  is  not  complete  and  needs 
to  be   corrected  by  being  supplemented,  it  will   be  sound 
so  far  as  it  goes.     We  must  seek  in  each  age  for  the  light  by 
which  to  understand  how  material  sources  were  then  applied 
to  maintain  and  prolong  human  life. 
80  as  to  The  chief  problems  which  have  to  be  faced  are  far  less 

aeriousana-  due  to  want  of  information  than  to  the  difficulty  of  interpret- 
chrontsm.  j^^  ^j^^  {act8  which  lie  to  hand ;  there  is  a  danger  of  reading 
modem  doctrines  into  ancient  records,  and  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  we  should  endeavour  to  make  sure  that  our  expla- 
nations are  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  a  bygone  age ;  in  so  far 
as  this  can  be  secured  we  may  at  least  escape  absurd  ana- 
chronism; while  on  the  other  hand,  by  noting  cases  where  the 
facts  are  still  unexplained,  we  may  find  a  direction  in  which 
farther  investigation  of  minute  detail  and  the  accumulation 
of  new  evidence  is  likely  to  prove  profitable. 
Ckrono-  On   all   these  grounds   it  becomes  clear  that  the  main 

Division  divisions  must  be  historical  into  difierent  periods  of  time; 
and  since  the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce  is  so  directly 
dependent  on  the  framework  of  society  at  any  one  time,  it  may 
into  periods  be  most  Convenient  to  take  periods  which  are  marked  out  by 
political  political  and  social  rather  than  by  economic  change&  This 
changes;     ^jjj  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  convenient  arrangement  for  setting  the 

various  events  in  a  clear  light,  and  thus  for  pbtaining  so  &r 
as  possible  a  clear  picture  of  the  economic  conditions  of  each 
period,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the 
changes  that  ensued.  Anything  that  enables  us  to  realise 
the  actual  working  of  institutions  in  the  past,  that  helps  us 
to  have  a  vivid  conception  of  them,  will  be  of  value; 
but  the  chief  aim  must  be  to  exhibit  the  conditions  under 
which  new  industrial  or  commercial  developments  were 
called  forth,  and  which  rendered  each  step  in  the  progress 
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inevitable.  The  broad  political  divisions  in  our  history  are 
sufficiently  clear:  the  accessions  of  William  L,  Edward  I., 
Richard  IL,  Henry  VIL,  Elizabeth,  James  L,  William  III., 
mark  very  distinct  crisea  In  approaching  each  new  period 
we  shall  find  it  desirable  to  note  first  of  all  the  economic 
importance  of  the  phase  of  political  life  on  which  the  nation 
had  entered,  and  then  to  put  in  the  forefront  the  effective  tke 
force  which  was  guiding  economic  changes  and  to  trace  itsy-^^^*^ 
influence.  Thus  royal  power  after  the  conquest,  legislative 
action  under  the  Edwards,  citizen  aims  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  seem  to  have  been  the  motor  forces  that  came  most 
strikingly  into  play ;  it  is  by  watching  these  powerful  factors 
at  work  that  we  get  the  most  convenient  clue  to  the  tangled 
web  of  the  phenomena  of  early  industrial  life. 

It  is  fer  more  difficult  to  apply  a  precise  chronological  a^M^cuiren* 
treatment  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  side  of  economic  life  ideas  in 
— ^as  the  changes  must  have  been  so  gradual  that  we  can  * 
scarcely  hope  to  estimate  their  extent  at  any  given  date ;  it 
is  in  consequence  very  hard  to  trace  the  exact  interconnexion 
between  changes  of  idea  and  the  course  of  events.  If  it 
were  possible  it  would  be  desirable  to  set  forth  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  period  the  aims  and  ideas  which  were  so  gene- 
rally diffused  as  to  influence  action  during  that  period,  and 
by  viewing  men  from  the  actual  experience  of  their  own  day 
to  sum  up  at  the  end  the  additional  knowledge  that  had 
been  gained.  The  preambles  of  statutes  and  other  docu- 
ments and  the  economic  literature  of  each  century  give  us 
a  series  of  "dated  examples''  however,  and  from  them  we 
can  generally  learn  what  men  thought  and  what  they  wished, 
so  that  we  can  better  apprehend  the  meaning  of  what  they 
did 

14.     In  attempting  to  carry  out  this  double  purpose  we  The 
must  rely  on  evidence  of  different  kinds;  though  the  relation  immriance 
must  often  be  defective  through  the  insufficiency  of  the  infor-  ^^^f^f^^ 
mation  that  has  come  to  hand.     This  is  especially  true  of  the  evidence, 
earlier  periods;  while  the  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  later 
times  is  to  make  a  judicious  selection  out  of  the  mass  of  facts 
that  are  easily  accessibla     We  must  distinguish,  however, 
between  different  kinds  of  evidence  according  as  they  are  of 
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greater  or  less  weight.  It  is  always  important  that  we  should 
know  the  precise  grounds  of  an  opinion,  and  be  able  to  judge 
how  far  it  is  well  founded,  even  when  the  point  in  question  is 
of  very  local  or  limited  interest. 
Documents.  I.  a.  Documents  and  Inscriptions.  There  may  be  con* 
siderable  difficulty  in  determining  whether  any  document  is 
what  it  purports  to  be,  but  when  the  critical  question  is  set 
at  rest  the  evidence  it  furnishes  is  indubitable.  Statements 
which  are  directly  borne  out  by  the  authority  of  charters, 
leases,  accounts,  &c.,  may  be  regarded  as  unimpeachable.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  using  such  documents  is  due  to  the  fisK5t 
that  their  direct  application  is  often  very  limited,  and  we 
may  make  grave  mistakes  in  arguing  from  them.  How  &r  are 
the  conditions  of  tenure  in  this  lease  tjrpical?  How  far  were 
the  prices  in  this  locality  exceptional,  or  do  they  represent 
the  general  range  of  prices  throughout  the  country  ?  It  is 
thus  that  descriptions  and  reasonings  we  frame  may  be  quite 
untrustworthy  even  when  they  appear  to  rest  on  the  firmest 
possible  foundation. 

b.  Monuments,  Considerable  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  arts  at  any  time  may  sometimes  be  derived  from 
the  monuments  and  relics  that  remain.  Buildings  may 
show  how  far  the  men  of  a  particular  age  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  particular  materials — stone  or  wood,  or  par- 
ticular principles — the  use  of  the  arch ;  frescoes,  tapestries 
or  illuminations  may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use ;  and 
coins,  jewelry  or  other  articles  may  help  us  to  picture 
the  manner  of  life  of  our  forefathers  at  any  particular 
period  and  their  skill  in  the  working  of  metals.  Here  also 
we  must  contend  with  the  critical  difficulties  as  to  the 
character  and  date  of  monuments  or  relics,  and  we  may 
mistake  imported  for  native  workmanship;  but  we  have 
at  all  events  an  important  source  of  subsidiary  information 
which  may  help  us  to  picture  different  periods  of  the  past 
more  clearly. 

c.  Survivals.  The  maintenance  of  a  custom  or  institu- 
tion which  has  come  to  be  a  sinecure  or  an  anachronism  may 
also  be  of  great  value  as  evidence ;  they  testify  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  time  when  society  was  so  constructed  that  they 


Monu- 
ments. 
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discharged  some  real  functioiL  There  were  many  municipal 
officials  in  the  unreformed  burghs  of  the  present  century, — 
haywards,  molecatchers,  pinders  and  others — whose  existence 
as  municipal  officials  would  be  inexplicable  if  it  were  not  that 
the  town  had  grown  up  from  a  little  agricultural  village,  and 
that  the  functionaries  who  discharged  important  rural  duties, 
or  who  were  the  organs  by  which  the  local  magnate  exercised 
his  control,  remain  to  bear  witness  of  the  place  in  these  for- 
gotten times.  Even  if  they  discharge  no  other  useful 
function  they  testify,  by  their  very  existence,  to  forgotten 
ietcta  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  town. 

II.  Histories.  These  must  differ  immensely  in  value,  ifMtmej. 
either  as  sources  for  description  or  explanation,  according  as 
the  author  was  more  or  less  honest,  and  more  or  less  well 
informed.  Histories  convey  far  fuller  information  than  the 
documents  we  possess,  but  the  impossibility  of  definitely 
determining  these  questions — which  hardly  arise  at  all  in 
regard  to  documents — makes  them  much  less  trustworthy. 
Historians  have  always  had  to  rely  on  the  information 
famished  by  others:  and  it  is  obvious  that  for  many  purposes 
contemporary  chroniclers  are  less  likely  to  be  led  into  error 
than  those  who  are  writing  about  the  distant  past,  but  even 
the  most  careful  contemporary  may  be  misinformed  as  to 
events  that  occurred  in  other  localities,  or  as  to  the  reasons 
which  induced  a  particular  course  of  conduct.  It  is  obvious 
that  while  contemporaries  are  in  a  far  better  position  than 
later  writers  for  describing  occurrences,  they  have  not  such  an 
immense  advantage  when  they  try  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances which  brought  about  a  change,  or  to  estimate  its 
ultimate  importance.  On  the  whole  we  may  say  that  both 
for  purposes  of  description  and  explanation  we  may  attach 
great  importance  to  the  historical  statements  which  we  find 
in  the  preambles  of  the  statutes  or  in  royal  proclamations ; 
the  authors  of  such  public  papers  were  likely  to  be  well 
informed,  and  if  they  were  consciously  dishonest,  the  proof  is 
probably  easier  than  in  the  case  of  private  persons. 

15.     We  are  not,  however,  absolutely  limited  to  informa-  The 
tion  drawn  from  our  own  land  for  the  history  of  institutions^?^/"*' 
in  Elngland;  we  may  be  able  to  fill  up  a  certain  number  of  **"^^^ 
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gaps  by  means  of  the  comparative  method.  There  are  some 
parts  of  the  world  where  institutions  now  exist  which 
are  very  similar  to  those  which  were  at  work  in  England 
during  the  middle  ages ;  or  the  early  condition  of  England 
was  similar  to  that  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  light  drawn 
&om  distant  sources  may  help  us  to  understand  what  was 
going  on  in  our  own  land.  But  this  method  of  reasoning 
must  always  be  used  with  care ;  the  gilds  in  Baroda  in  the 
present  day  are  similar  to  the  mediaeval  gilds  in  England,  but 
they  are  not  identical ;  we  must  in  all  cases  prove  that  the 
similarity  is  so  close  as  to  justify  us  in  arguing  from  one  to 
the  other,  if  we  are  not  content  to  use  the  modem  instance  as 
may  give  a  more  or  less  apposite  illustration  rather  than  an  explanation. 
^'JJ^  The  causes  which  are  bringing  about  the  decay  of  common 
turns  village  life  and  regulated  industry  in  India  may  be  similar  to 

those  which  were  at  work  in  former  days  in  England;  but  the 
mere  presence  of  an  active  official  body  saturated  with 
modem  and  western  ideas  is  an  accelerating,  it  may  be  an 
initiating,  force  which  was  wanting  among  ourselves.  The 
debt  which  each  country  owes  to  other  civilisations,  its 
climate  and  position,  and  countless  other  circumstances  which 
are  special  to  it  alone,  so  far  affect  industrial  development 
and  decay  in  each  land  that  we  can  rarely  get  any  statement 
which  holds  good  of  all  peoples,  or  lay  down  with  any  exact- 
ness the  "natural  progress  of  opulence."  But  even  if  the 
event/ we  comparative  method  fails  to  give  us  valuable  generalisations 
j^muUue  or  sociological  laws,  it  may  serve  as  a  useful  adjunct,  by 
^1^1^'  enabling  us  to  realise  the  nature  of  a  social  structure,  to 
the  existence  of  which  histories  and  survivals  only  testify 
by  the  merest  hints.  By  contrasting  institutions  or  customs, 
difiering  in  time  and  place  but  with  a  strong  superficial 
resemblance,  we  may  learn  to  understand  the  true  character 
of  each;  and  I  have  not  scrupled  to  refer,  especially  in 
footnotes,  to  information  regarding  other  countries,  which 
serves  to  throw  light  on  the  economic  condition  of  our 
own  land. 
English  ^^'     ^^  ^^^  aspect  we  may  see  that  the  study  of  English 

economic     economic  history  leads  us  to  a  standpoint  from  which  we  can 

develcp'  ... 

ment  mag    examine  the  industrial  development  of  any  other  country  with 
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greater  figu^ility  and  accuracy,  since  the  progress  of  other  lands  he  taken  as 
may  be  traced  most  clearly  when  we  have  followed  out  the  ^^^  * 
histoiy  of  that  people  who  have  attained  the  greatest  measure 
of  success.  England  takes  her  place  among  contemporaries 
as  the  wealthiest  of  existing  nations,  and  her  contribution  to 
human  civilisation  has  not  consisted  so  much  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Literature  and  Art,  as  was  done  by  Greece,  in  creat- 
ing Law  and  administering  it  like  Rome,  but  rather  in  the 
triumphs  of  her  enterprise  and  the  success  of  her  industry. 

There  are  other  reasons   why   the   growth  of  English  ow/i^  to 
industry  may  be  taken  as  typical;  the  comparative  complete- ^/^^^ <,/• 
ness  of  her  records  from  the  times  when  scattered  tribes  had  TYfJ^!^^ 

ana  corn- 

not  yet  come  to  be  a  nation  till  the  present  day  renders  it  \e88^*:^\^ 
impossible  to  trace  the  course  of  English  than  of  some  other 
industrial  developments.  Again,  the  insular  position  of 
Elngland  has  given  a  marked  character  to  her  civilisation, 
while  the  comparative  immunity  from  foreign  invasion  has 
rendered  it  more  possible  to  specify  the  effects  of  intercourse 
with  other  lands,  and  of  the  settlement  of  foreigners  here, 
than  might  otherwise  be  the  case.  On  all  these  grounds  we 
may  feel  that  the  story  of  English  industry  may  be  regarded 
as  tjrpical,  and  as  giving  us  a  useful  clue  with  which  to 
follow  out  the  history  of  economic  progress  in  other  lands 
and  other  times. 
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I.    Political  and  Social  Environment. 

B.C.  65—  17.    The  German  tribes,  from  which  the  English  nation 

AJ).  1066.  afberwards  sprang,  are  described  by  Csesar  as  only  just  emerg- 

Oreat        ^^S  frovn  a  nomadic  condition,  since  they  had  not  secured 

«*W<^*»  settled  homes.     They  consisted  of  an  agglomeration  of  little 

gtructure     gToups,  each  of  which  was  held  together  by  a  comparatively 

slight  tie ;  the  men  who  composed  them  were  occasionally 

brought    into    a    closer    connexion    for   judicial    purposes, 

and  the  whole  body  might  be  united  in  the  presence  of  a 

common  danger. 

The  small  social  groups  were  of  two  distinct  kinds ;  some 
of  them  carried  on  pasture  and  arable  ferming,  others 
undertook  predatory  expeditions  under  the  guidance  of  a 
leader  to  whom  they  were  bound  by  the  closest  ties.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  constitution,  or  of  the  different^forms  of 
constitution,  which  existed  among  the  more  settled  groups,  is 
a  question  which  presents  great  difficulties,  and  which  may 
be  left  on  one  side  by  the  economist.  It  may  suffice  to 
say  that  if  for  a  moment  we  contrast  the  position  of  their 
descendants  a  thousand  years  later,  as  it  is  pictured  for  us  in 
1086  A.D.  the  Doviesday  Survey,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  extra- 
ordinary revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  people.  The  English  were  no  longer  a  mere  congeries 
of  septs,  but  a  nation  with  complicated  political  institutions ; 
they  had  been  so  long  settled  in  the  island  they  had  con- 
quered that  they  had  become  a  clearly  defined  people,  ruled 
from  a  single  centre ;  while  the  smaller  social  groups  had 
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underfifone  considerable  changes   in   their   constitution  and  B.C.  55— 

.  A.D  1066 

had  ahnost  all  come  to  approximate  closely  to  one  tjrpe — the 
Manor.  Such  notable  constitutional  progress  was  certainly 
accompanied  by  great  changes  in  the  ways  and  means  of  life, 
and  we  must  endeavour  to  gather  up  the  scattered  hints 
which  survive  to  tell  us  of  the  beginnings  of  economic 
progress  in  England. 

18.     While  there  was  this  striking  change  in  the  political  The 
structure,  there  may  well  have  been  great  differences  in  the  ^^i^itp'of 
tone  of  social  feeling ;  but  of  this  we  cannot  easily  judge,  as  we  ^pHmitivt 
have  no  real  means  of  estimating  the  nature  of  the  customary  ******* 
morality  of  the  primitive  English  tribes.     The  unqualified 
pndse  which  Tacitus  bestowed  upon  them  has  been  echoed 
by  later  writers  * ;  and  the  careful  investigation  of  the  relics 
that  remain,  in  their  places  of  burial  and  elsewhere,  goes  to 
show  that  they  were  not  mere  savages,  while  in  their  primitive 
condition  and  still  uninfluenced  by  Roman  civilisation*.     On  • 
the  other  hand,  some  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  their  laws  are  less  favourably  impressed*. 
But  whatever  their  virtues  or  vices  may   have   been,   the 
acknowledged  right  of  each  freeman  to  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  sword  and  their  habit  of  pursuing  warfare  as 
a  regular  business,  prevented  them  from  settling  down  at 
once  into  well-ordered  society,  and  survived  as  disturbing 
elements  for  many  generations. 

These    practices    however    fell    more    and    more    into 
disuse;  but  there  were  other  influences  which  came  into 
operation  soon,  after  the  English  took  up  their  abode   in449A.D. 
Britain,  and  which  became  more  powerful  in  the  succeed- 
ing centuries.     The  Christian  Church  had  begun  gradually  modified  by 
to   exercise  an  eflTective  control   over  all   departments   oi  influence 
Hfe,  and  eventually  to  limit  the  exercise  of  the   right  of 

1  Monteflqtiieii,  who  was  Bomewhat  inflnenced  by  the  "  noble  savage  "  theory 
wlnch  was  corrent  in  his  days,  ascribed  the  excellence  of  the  modem  English 
eoDstitiitioii  to  their  primitive  wisdom,  Esprit  dea  lots,  xi.  6. 

s  '*He  was  in  fact  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  the  proof  of  it  lies  in  his 
pcredving  thai  woman  was  to  btf  ifevered  as  well  as  loved."  Hodgetts,  Older 
England,  104. 

s  **They  jHMsessed  no  several  estate,  and  were  steeped  in  the  squalor  of 
mtiiteDigent  poverty."    Coote,  Romans  of  Britain,  447. 
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B.C.  55—    private  war  in  parts  of  Christendom  where  its  ill  effects  were 

AT\  1065  . 

very  obvious  \  Not  only  did  society  become  more  orderly, 
but  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  security  of  property  were 
fevoured  by  the  exertions  of  the  clergy.  Nor  was  the 
labourer  forgotten ;  the  traffic  in  slaves  was  greatly  dis- 
countenanced, the  lot  of  the  serf  was  improved,  and  the 
worker  came  to  enjoy  a  weekly  holiday  on  Sundays.  While 
the  influence  of  the  Church  was  thus  effective  internally, 
it  also  served  to  re-establish  a  closer  connexion  between 
England  and  the  continent,  and  to  encourage  the  development 
of  foreign  trade.  The  efforts  of  these  Christian  missionaries 
are  well  worthy  of  our  attention,  as  they  were  not  merely 
religious  teachers,  but  the  agents  through  whom  the  English 
came  into  real  contact  with  the  heritage  of  civilised  life 
and  b^  the  which  had  survived  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
B^  ""^  Before  they  landed  in  Britain  the  English  had  been  but 
dvUuMtian.  little  .influenced  by  Rome ' ;  and  the  balance  of  evidence 
seems  to  show  that  they  had  little  opportunity  of  deriving 
many  elements  of  culture  from  such  remains  of  Imperial 
civilisation  as  they  found  when  they  entered  on  possession'. 
We  are  consequently  forced  to  believe  that  in  so  far  as 
elements  of  Roman  Law  or  the  practice  of  Roman  arts 
appear  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  is 
probably  because  they  had  been  re-introduced  through 
ecclesiastical  influence.. 


II     The  English  in  Frisia. 

B.C.  55.  19.     The  earliest  evidence  which  we  possess  in  regard  to 

those  Grermans  among  whom  the  English  tribes  were  in- 
cluded*, dates  from  a  time  when  they  had  not  completely 

1  SemicboDv  Paix  et  Trice  de  DieUy  cc.  i.  ii. 

3  Coote,  liofnatu  of  Britain^  447,  but  see  below,  p.  46,  note  2,  also  p.  47. 

«  See  below,  pp.  56, 103. 

*  111  tbis  sketch  it  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  attempt  to  distingiiish  the 
English  from  other  German  tribes.  Lingnistic  affinities  show  that  they  came  of 
the  Low  German  stock  (Grimm,  Oeschichte  der  deutschen  Sprocket  p.  65S).  The 
Saxons  have  been  identified  with  the  Ingaevones  of  Tacitos.  {Germ.  o.  8.)  Zenss 
{Deutschen  u.  Nachbaratdmmet  pp.  150, 380)  gives  the  earlier  notice  of  these  names, 
and  m  pp.  490 — 501  an  accpnnt  of  the  tribes  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Britain 
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emerged   from   a   nomadic  state*:    apart   from  this  direct  B.C. 55— 

*  J  .  .  A.D.  449 

evidence  we  might  have  inferred  on  general  grounds  that  they 
must  have  pursued  a  pastoral  life  at  some  period.  The  pnmitire 
economy  of  any  tribes  who  lived  in  the  distant  home  of  the  ^^^*^ 
Aryan  race  must  have  been  of  this  character,  while  the  wan- 
dering of  a  tribe — not  the  incursion  of  a  horde  of  conquerors — 
is  scarcely  intelligible  unless  we  suppose  them  accompanied 
and  supported  by  their  flocks  and  herds'.  One  most  im- 
portant occasion  for  the  wandering  of  these  tribes  must  have 
been  a  lack  of  fodder,  and  they  would  take  the  direction 
which  presented  the  least  obstacles  to  their  continued  liveli- 
hood from  their  herds.  Level  plains  and  river  courses  would 
offer  favourite  lines  of  progress;  while  the  rapid  multiplication, 
which  seems  to  have  continued  in  the  regions  from  which  they 
came,  would  always  urge  an  onward  movement.  But  at 
length  they  would  find  themselves  opposed  by  obstacles  which 
prevented  any  farther  advance";  there  were  no  means  of 
transport  by  which  a  nomadic  people  could  convey  their 
herds  across  the  German  Ocean,  while  the  Roman  armies 
prevented  the  farther  progress  of  the  barbarian  tribes,  as 
tribes.  In  some  such  way  as  this  the  English  were  forced  to  <uid 
settle  down  on  the  strip  of  land  in  Frisia,  where  they  were  Frisia. 
sooner  or  later  compelled  to  eke  out  their  subsistence  from 
their  herds  by  means  of  tillage,  and  from  which  they  sub- 
sequently emerged  to  conquer  Britain. 

From  the  descriptions  which  we  read  of  nomadic  peoples  Nomadic 
in  the  present  day  *,  we  can  form  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  *      "*^" 
economy  of  similar  tribes  long  ago.     In  the  management  of 
the  herd,  in  successful  breeding  and  training,  there  is  op- 

and  sabeequently ;  they  are  mentioned  by  name  by  Ptolemaeos  as  dwelling  at  the 
moath  of  the  Elbe,  in  close  association  with  the  Angli  and  Saevi,  who  were 
probably  identical.  Portions  of  the  tribes  continued  in  the  old  settlements,  and  as 
Old  Saxons  preserved  their  ancient  customs  (a.d.  730)  till  at  least  the  time  of 
Bede.    {Hint,  Ecc,  v.  10.) 

1  De  hello  Gallicot  iv.  1,  Neqne  mnltmn  fmmento,  sed  maximam  partem  lacte 
atqne  pecore  yivmit,  moltmnque  sont  in  yenationibas. 

*  L.  Morgan  {Ancient  Society t  p.  21)  points  out  that  tribes  have  sometimes 
been  supported  in  long  nugrations  by  fishing  in  the  rivers  the  coarse  of  which 
they  followed. 

*  The  conditions  which  lead  to  snch  a  settlement  are  well  discussed  by  A.  E.  F. 
SchaiBe,  Ban  und  Leben  dea  socialen  KOrpers,  in.  p.  127. 

*  Boacher,  Nat.  d.  Ackerbaues,  p.  30. 
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B.C.  55—    portunity  for  the  constant  exercise  of  forethought  and  skill. 
The  land  over  which  the  cattle  range  is  not  appropriated. 
Each  {sLxmiy  however  possesses  its  own  herd ;  and  there  may 
also  be  an  understanding,  for  mutual  convenience,  between 
two  septs  or  f&milies,  as  to  the  runs  which  their  cattle  are  to 
Evidence    occupy  respectively  ^.     When  we  bear  in  mind  these  &cts  as 
asar.    ^  ^j^^  general  chM!ucter  of  such  tribes,  we  shall  be  in  a  better 
position  for  interpreting  the  hints  which  Caesar  gives  us  in 
regard  to  some  matters  of  detail 
^^^^  They  were,  as  he  tells  us,  mostly  occupied  with  hunting 

and  warfare',  and  they  derived  subsistence  from  their  herds 
and  the  spoils  of  the  chase ;  but  they  hardly  devoted  them- 
selves to  agriculture  at  all.     Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
quite   clear  that    the    assignment    of   land'   which   Caesar 
describes,  must  either  have  been  forest  for  game  or  pasturage 
Use  and     for  cattle ;  in  any  case  it  was  waste  land  they  wished  to  use, 
of  waste,    as  they  could  have  little  interest  in  securing  possession  of  fields 
that  were  suitable  for  tillage.     What  they  wished  to  have 
was  the  right  to  use   a  well-stocked  waste,  and  the  lands 
thus  assigned  were  common  to  the  members  of  a  particular 
family  or  sept  for  the   time  being,  and  were  not  held  in 
severalty. 
The  We  cannot  be-  surprised  at  reading  of  a  people  in  this 

<Mr%cvlture  imperfectly  settled  condition  that  they  had  no  permanent 
migratory    houses ;  their  dwellings  were  only  roughly  put  together  to 
serve  as  a  temporary  shelter*.     But  it  does  not  necessarily 

1  Genesis  ziii.  11 »  12. 

^  Vita  omnis  in  venatiouibns  atqne  in  stndiis  rei  militaris  consi8tit....Agriciii- 
tnrce  non  student,  majorqne  jNirs  victns  eonun  in  lacte,  caseo,  came  consistit. 
Ciesar  B.  G.  vi.  21,  22. 

3  Neqne  qoisquam  agri  modtun  certnm  ant  fines  habet  proprios :  sed  magistratna 
ac  principes  in  annos  singnlos  gentibos  cognationibnsqne  hominmn,  qui  una 
coienmt,  qnantmn  et  quo  loco  visum  est  agri  attribnnnt,  atque  anno  post  alio 
transire  cogunt.    B.G.yi.*^. 

The  following  passage  is  also  of  interest,  tbongb  it  may  refer  to  a  temporaiy 
emergency. 

Hi  centum  pagos  babere  dicnntur,  ex  quibus  qnotannia  singula  milia  ar- 
matorum  bellandi  causa  ex  finibns  educuut.  Beliqui,  qui  domi  mansenmt,  se 
atque  illos  alunt.  Hi  rursus  in  vicem  anno  post  in  armis  sunt,  illi  domi  remanent. 
Sic  neque  agricultura  nee  ratio  atque  usus  belli  intermittitur.  Ceesar,  B.G.iv.  1. 
Compare  also  Alfred's  organisation  for  defence  against  the  Danes.  English 
Chronicle,  S94. 

*  B.  G.  VI.  2*2.    Hanssen  {Agrarhistorische  Abhand.  i.  93),  who  discusses  the 
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follow  that  they  were  so  wholly  ignorant  of  tillage  that  they  B.C.  66— 
did  not  practise  it  at  all.  Primitive  agriculture  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  a  very  migratory  life.  Some  migratory 
tribes  in  the  present  day  diversify  the  monotony  of  their  life 
by  occasionally  growing  a  crop\  and  since  the  (German  tribes 
were  according  to  Caesar  settled  in  the  same  district  a  whole 
year,  it  was  at  all  events  possible  for  them  to  practise  agri- 
culture in  this  primitive  form,  as  an  adjunct  to  their  other 
supplies. 

20.  There  are  indeed  positive  advantages  in  the  method  iSxtensive 
of  tillage  which  consists  in  clearing  the  land,  taking  a  single 
crop,  and  then  letting  it  go  wild  again,  while  the  same 
process  is  repeated  elsewhere.  By  such  extensive  culture,  full 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil ;  the 
Bjnstem  often  maintains  itself  side  by  side  with  methods  of 
culture  that  imply  far  more  care  and  skill :  it  is  practised  in 
Russia  now*.  In  former  days  in  Aberdeenshire  the  out-town  a.d.  1683. 
land,  which  lay  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  homestead, 
was  managed  on  this  system,  while  the  in-town  fields  were 
manured  and  cropped  regularly  year  after  year*.  Similarly 
the  two  methods  of  cultivation  are  used  for  different  parts  of 
their  land  by  some  peasants  in  India\     Extensive  tillage,  in 

eridence  famished  hy  Ctsaai  with  considerable  care,  comes  to  the  conclasion  that 
ihej  had  a  regular  agricnltaral  system,  and  that  the  yarioas  septs  interchanged 
dwellings  as  well  as  lands  at  the  time  of  the  annual  redistribution.  But  the 
■taftements  already  quoted  as  to  their  means  of  subsistence  make  against  the 
opinion  that  they  were  so  elaborately  organised. 

1  Haize  is  grown  by  North  American  tribes  who  are  still  mainly  given  to 
hunting  and  migrating. 

s  WaEaoe,  Buatia,  865. 

•  Northern  Rural  Life,  20. 

4  <*The  system  of  tillage  is  in  many  respects  peculiar.  Having  first  found  his 
level  space  the  husbandman  proceeds  to  build  thereon  his  hut  of  wicker  and 
thatrh  The  next  step  is  to  dear  the  soil  of  stones  and  brushwood.  From  the 
aches  of  the  earthen  grate  at  which  his  coarse  meal  is  cooked,  from  the  droppings 
of  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  cattle,  is  gathered  together  a  small  stock  of  manure ; 
and  this  he  spreads  over  the  cleared  space  around  his  fragile  homestead.  On  the 
oasis  thus  created  in  the  midst  of  wilderness  is  sown  year  after  year  the  unwatered 
airing  crop.  For  the  autumn  harvest  the  goenr  or  homestead  lands  are  never 
tiBed.  To  find  a  soil  for  his  kharif  the  peasant  must  go  farther  afield  or  rather 
farther  ajungle.  Sallying  forth  in  March  or  April,  he  cuts  down  the  scrubby 
QDdergrowth  or  saplings  on  some  spot  outside  the  goenr.  These  he  arranges 
regnlariy  over  the  land ;  and  a  month  or  two  later,  when  summer  has  sufficiently 
dried  their  sap,  he  sets  the  whole  ablaze.  The  alkali  of  the  ashes  forms  an 
excellent  manure,  and  on  the  first  fall  of  rain  the  soil  is  ready  for  the  sowing  of 
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B.C.  65—  some  form  or  other,  appears  to  have  been  practised  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  it  would  be  quite  congruent  with  the 
social  habits  which  Caesar  describes.  In  so  far  as  the  Elnglish 
had  agriculture,  or  when  they  began  to  practise  agriculture, 
it  was  probably  on  this  method,  as  it  would  fit  in  most  easily 
with  their  other  modes  of  obtaining  subsistence. 
Evidence  21.    The  well-known  passage*  in  the  Oermania  of  Tacitus 

98  A.D?  '**"  describes  a  state  of  society  which  is  at  first  sight  not  very 
dissimilar,  though  from  the  slight  stress  laid  on  other  modes 
of  livelihood  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  tribes  were 
mainly  dependent  on  agriculture  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 
"  They  change  the  ploughed  fields  annually,  and  there  is 
land  over."  The  sentence  seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  an 
extensive  system,  as  the  phrase  "  et  superest  ager "  is  hardly 
intelligible  unless  we  interpret  it  as  an  indication  that  the 
whole  extent  of  the  waste  was  so  large  that  they  were  able  to 
change  the  part  which  they  cultivated  every  year.  But 
there  is  one  point  to  which  Tacitus  calls  attention  in  regard 
to  which  Caesar  is  silent ;  the  range  of  their  wandering  was 
so  far  restricted  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  storing 
supplies  of  food.  Their  villages  were  curiously  irregular  to 
Roman  eyes',  and  they  may  perhaps  have  occasionally  moved 

the  antnnm  crop.  It  is  obvious  of  coarse  that  this  process  cannot  be  repeated 
yearly.  To  allow  the  soil  to  recoup  itself,  and  the  brushwood  to  grow  again* 
a  cycle  of  fallow  years  is  needed,  and  as  a  rule  the  kharff  is  reaped  but  every  third 
autumn."  Conybeare,  Note  on  the  Pargana  Dudhi  of  the  Mirzapur  Diattictt  14. 
Compare  also  Virgil,  Oeorgics  i.  84.  Illustrations  may  be  found  from  the  habits  of 
different  African  tribes:  the  Kafirs  remove  their  entire  kraal  when  the  soil  is 
exhausted  and  break  up  new  ground.     Compendium  of  Kajir  Latost  p.  l&O. 

Mr  Frazer  has  called  my  attention  to  other  instances:  "Migrations  are  fre- 
quent  as  the  result  of  a  discovery  of  good  soil;  sometimes  a  whole  village  will 
migrate  to  a  new  place."  Felkin  on  the  Madi  Tribe,  Proceedingt  of  Bcpal 
Soc.  of  Edinburgh  (1884),  xn.  813.  See  also  Winterbottom,  Sierra  Leone,  62. 
Burmah  affords  a  close  parallel  to  Caesar's  description,  as  the  Karens  change 
their  fields  annually ;  they  move  every  two  or  three  years  and  build  new  houses  to 
be  near  their  cultivation;  "Each  village  has  its  own  lands ;  and  if  they  are  large 
in  comparison  with  the  inhabitants,  they  are  able  to  cultivate  new  fields  for  six  or 
seven  years ;  but  if  their  lands  are  smaU,  they  are  compelled  to  come  back  to  their 
former  cultivation  in  three  or  four  years ;  but  after  so  short  a  period  the  jon^^ 
on  it  is  too  small  to  produce  any  good  amount  of  ashes,  and  the  crops  are  poor." 
Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (1868),  xxxvn.  126. 

1  Oerm,  26.    See  below,  p.  35,  note  3. 

>  Vicos  locant,  non  in  nostnun  morem,  connexis  et  cohaerentibus  ndifidis; 
suam  quisque  domum  spatio  circumdat,  sive  adversus  casus  ignis  remedium,  sive 
inscitia  »dificandi.    Germ.  16. 
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their  camps  as  the  convenience  of  pasture  finroiind  or  the  B.C.  55— 
necessities  of   extensive  culture    dictated,   but  they  were 
accustomed  to  construct  subterranean  caverns^  both  for  the  Suhurra- 
sake   of  protecting  their  stores   from   the  severity  of  the  ******* 
winter,  and  of  concealing  them,  if  necessary,  from  their 
enemies.    This  gives  us  a  somewhat  different  picture  from 
that  of  Caesar,  in  whose  time  the  tribes  appear  to  have  been 
indifferent  to  adequate  shelter  from   the  changes  of  the 
seasons. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  Economic 
step  that  is  implied  in  this  statement;  so  long  as  a  tribe  is  o/^^u. 
migratory  they  cannot  accumulate  any  store  of  wealth,  such  ^Ji^. 
as  they  must  have  if  they  are  to  set  themselves  energetically  *»<>*»» 
to  make  the  most  of  the  resources  of  the  particular  place 
where  they  dwell.     So  soon  as  they  have  any  opportunities 
of  storing,  they  may  begin  to  look  forward  to  a  more  distant 
future,  not  merely  to  next  harvest ;  and  they  may  begin  to 
expend  their  toil  on  improvements  which  will  be  of  value  for 
many  years  to  come.     The  wandering  shepherd  is  able  by 
migration  to  shirk  the  difficulties  of  overcoming  nature*; 
while  wealth  in  the  form  of  herds  is  not  susceptible  of  in- 

1  There  is,  as  Mr  Frazer  has  pointed  out  to  me,  an  interesting  parallel  in  the 
hahiis  of  the  Kafirs.  Mr  Kay  writes,  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  although 
these  subterranean  storehouses  are  frequently  exposed,  and  the  kraal  in  which 
thej  are  made  sometimes  deserted  for  weeks  and  months  together,  an  instance 
rarely  or  never  occurs  of  one  heing  broken  open,  or  of  its  contents  being  mi- 
lawfully  taken  away.  This  would  be  accounted  a  Tery  heinous  offence."  Travels 
wul  Researches  in  Caffraria^  145. 

s  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  lower  races. 
Tribes  which  live  by  hunting  depend  for  their  existence  on  being  within  reach  of 
game:  they  must  follow  the  herds  and  have  scarcely  any  means  of  storing  supplies 
-of  meat :  they  have  no  forethought  except  for  the  next  few  days.  As  they  make 
BO  effort  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  game,  any  encroachment  on  their  grounds  is  a 
seriooa  danger,  and  their  only  hope  of  having  enough  lies  in  exterminating  the 
intrnders;  hence  the  ruthlessness  of  North  American  Indian  wars.  They  cannot 
^•re  tlie  Uves  of  enemies,  as  they  have  no  means  of  procuring  additional  supplies 
ef  food.  The  position  of  pastoral'peoples  is  very  different :  by  skilful  management 
ef  their  flocks  and  herds  they  may  have  an  increased  supply  of  the  means  of  life, 
and  thoy  are  able  to  utilise  the  services  of  others  in  attending  to  them.  Hence 
amoBf  pastoral  peoples  we  find  that  there  is  room  for  the  preservation  of  slaves : 
the  struggle  for  existence  begins  to  take  the  form  of  seeking  to  develope  the 
reaooreee  of  nature,  instead  of  that  of  trying  to  maintain  oneself  by  keeping  down 
the  mmiber  of  possible  competitors.  Compare  Boscher,  NaJt,  cL  Ackerbauesy 
p.  21. 

c.  3 
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B.C. 65—    definite  increase;    scarcity  of   fodder   limits   it*,  and    the 

chances  of  disease  and  drought  render  this  sort  of  wealth 

liable  to  total  destruction  from  changes  in  the  seasons ;  there 

are  many  natural  barriers  to  the  increase  of  pastoral  riche& 

But  the  man  with  a  settled  store  has  entered  on  a  mode  of 

amf  their    life  in  which  there  are  infinite  possibilities  of  progress ;  he 

furS^r  *"*  may  obtain  and  lay  up,  not  one  sort  of  wealth  only,  but  wealth 

pivgreu.     ^f  different  kinds,  and  thus  possibilities  of  trade  will  arise*. 

Then  again  his  store  of  wealth  enables  him  to  look  tax  ahead 

and  engage  in  work  which  will  ultimately  prove  most  useful, 

even  though  it  yields  no  immediate  return;  while  he  may 

set  himself  to  acquire  skill  in  various  directions.     The  step 

from  located  stores  to  fixed  houses   is  comparatively  easy; 

and  when  once  a  tribe  has  settled  in  permanent  habitations, 

the   prospect   of  steady   progress  without  assignable  limit, 

in  numbers,  in   national  wealth   and   in  culture,  really  lies 

open  before  them. 

Character         22.     We  have  no  precise  evidence  then  as  to  the  time 

Settlements  when   the   English    entirely   relinquished    their    migratory 

habits  and   built  permanent   houses;    but  whenever    this 

occurred  the  habitations  provided  were  very  difierent  from 

those  which  the  Romans  would  have  reared  in  occupying 

a  new  territory";   they  would   have   begun   by  laying  out 

a  city  from  which,  as  the  centre  of  the  new  district,  the  great 

a»  to  size     roads  led  into  the  surrounding  country.     But  the  Germans 

founded  no  cities  and  settled  in  isolated  groups  as  they  were 

attracted  by  physical  conveniences*,  without  adopting  any 

regular  method  of  grouping.     A  comparison  of  the  modes  of 

^  Morgan,  Ancient  Society ^  pp.  26,  534. 

*  See  below  p.  77. 

B  On  the  laying  out  of  a  Roman  Colony  compare  Coote,  Romans  in  Britain,  6S. 
"  In  proofs  of  centnriation  England  and  Wales  are  richer  than  any  other  Bomaii 
country  in  Europe,"  n>id.  83. 

*  Germania^  c.  16:  Nullas  Oermanomm  popnlis  orbes  habitari,  satis  notmn 
est :  ne  pati  quidem  inter  se  junctas  sedes.  Colunt  discreti  et  diversi,  ut  fens,  at 
campus,  ut  nemus  placuit. 

Bethmami-Hollweg  {Civil- Process,  iv.  p.  80)  argues  that  these  two  senteDcea 
describe  two  distinct  forms  of  settled  habitation,  similar  to  those  which  are  known 
as  the  *  joint-undivided-family,'  and  the  'village  conmiunity,'  and  exist  side  l^ 
side  in  BengaL  The  joint  undivided  family  consists  of  a  gronp  of  periimpe  thre^ 
generations,  .who  are  united  by  partaking  together  in  common  meals,  oommc 
worship,  and  who  hold  common  property;  while  in  the  village  oommnnity each 
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settlement  adopted  by  different  Grermanic  tribes  shews  that  B.C.  55— 
they  were  greatly  determined  by  physical  considerations,  not  g^' 
only  as  to  the  place  but  as  to  the  size  of  their  villages.  «*»*«'»^- 
Little  oases  on  heaths  and  moors,  which  could  hardly  support 
a  village,  might  be  the  residence  of  a  household ;  so  might 
restricted  habitable  spots  on  mountains,  or  in  forest  glades  \ 
In  Norway  and  Sweden,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  the 
western  coast  of  Jutland,  this  method  of  settlement,  by  single 
households,  appears  to  have  predominated' ;  in  such  cases  it 
was  unnecessary  to  make  common  and  formal  arrangements 
for  carrying  on  agriculture.     But  apparently  the  practice  of 
settling  in  village  groups  was  more  usual  among  the  tribes  ^«»>  »»<wfe 
which  Tacitus  describes',  and  they  made  arrangements  by  culture. 

head  of  a  family  has  definite  property,  as  distinguished  from  the  property  of  other 
familifls  in  the  community. 

Mr  Seebohm  ( Village  Community ^  p.  338)  also  holds  that  the  two  sentences 
nier  to  distinct  kinds  of  social  groups :  the  landowners  Uving  in  scattered  homes, 
with  serfs  occupying  villages  (vicos)  on  their  estates. 

It  seems  to  be  more  natural  however  to  regard  the  second  sentence  as  merely 
explaining  the  character  of  the  scattered  groups  which  have  been  already  con- 
trasted with  Roman  towns.  On  the  German  distaste  for  urban  life  see  Gfrorer, 
Popj*  GregoriHS  VII.,  vn.  98. 

1  Particular  situations  might  be  attractive  for  the  greater  security  they 
iffozded;  we  may  compare  the  early  settlements  of  Irish  monks.  Where  no 
isolated  retreat  can  be  obtained,  deliberate  devastation  may  be  resorted  to  in 
self-defence. 

PnbUee  maxim  am  putant  esse  laudem,  quam  latissime  a  suis  finibus  vacare 
•gros:  hac  re  significari,  magnum  numerum  civitatium  suam  vim  sustinere  non 
posse.  Itaque  una  ex  parte  a  Suevis  circiter  milia  passuum  sexcenta  agri  vacare 
dicuntur.  B.  G.  vr.  3.  Simul  hoc  se  fore  tutiores  arbitrantur,  repentinie  incursionis 
timoie  sublato.    B.  O.  vi.  23. 

The  same  system  was  in  vogue  in  India  under  native  rule.  "  One  of  the  first 
things... was  to  make  a  good  road  to  connect  the  capital  (of  Sawuut  Warn)  with 
the  seaport  Vingorla...One  day  in  confidential  mood  the  Rajah  remarked,  *  See 
how  this  Sahib  is  spoiling  my  country  by  his  new  road,  and  what  he  calls 
improrements.'  I  ought  perhaps  to  add,  as  some  excuse  for  the  Rajah,  that  the 
traditionaiy  policy  of  the  state  was  to  maintain  inaccessibility.  Forests,  difficult 
piimm,  vile  roads,  thick  jungles,  were  the  bulwarks  not  only  of  the  capital,  but  of 
moat  of  the  towns  and  villages."    Jacob,  Western  India,  p.  120. 

t  Hanssen,  Agrar,  Ahhand.  i.  6,  27. 

*  Agri,  pro  numero  cultorum,  ab  universis  in  vices  occupantur:  quos  mox  inter 
ae  seeondnm  dignitationem  partiuntur:  faciUtatem  partiendi  camporum  spatia 
pnestant:  arva  per  annos  mutant,  et  superest  ager.    Oerm.  26. 

This  paraage  has  given  rise  to  an  immense  number  of  different  explanations : 
the  interpretation  adopted  is  on  the  whole  that  of  Waitz  ( Verfassungsgeschichte, 
X.  p.  192)  and  Heam  {Aryan  Household,  p.  219),  though  they  support  it  by  the  use 
ai  other  readings,  which  scarcely  seem  admissible  according  to  the  manuscript 
authority. 

3—2 
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B.C.  66—  public  authority  for  regular  tillage.  "The  lands  are  held  by 
all  interchangeably,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
cultivators ;  and  these  they  afterwards  divide  among  them- 
selves according  to  their  dignity ;  the  extent  of  the  territory 
renders  the  partition  easy.  They  change  the  ploughed  fields 
annually,  and  there  is  land  over."  From  this  we  gather  that 
an  amount  of  unoccupied  land  was  assigned  to  each  village — 
not  fields,  but  the  waste  firom  which  fields  could  be  formed  and 
where  all  other  necessaries  could  be  found.  The  quantity  of 
unoccupied  land  thus  assigned  was  in  each  case  determined 
with  reference  to  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  to  form 
a  village  and  live  off  it,  and  who  shared  the  advantages 
it  offered  for  tillage,  for  fodder  and  for  pasturage. 
The  riaku  23.  We  may  think  of  each  member  of  one  of  the  villages 
%iager.  described  by  Tacitus  as  possessed  of  a  home,  whether  perma- 
nently fixed  in  his  time  or  not,  to  which  a  small  enclosure  or 
Toft.  yard  {toft)  was  in  all  probability  attached ;  but  besides  this 
possession  he  had  valuable  rights.  Along  with  the  rest  of  the 
villagers,  he  would  have  a  strip  in  the  fields  {arva)  which  were 
under  cultivation ;  as  well  as  a  claim  to  a  portion  of  the 
meadow  land  from  which  they  cut  their  hay;  and  he  would  use 
the  common  land  (ager)  to  pasture  his  cattle,  and  to  cut  his 
Higtd.       fuel   These  various  rights  made  up  the  higid  of  the  Germans^ ; 

we  may  consider  each  of  them  a  little  more  carefully. 
Extengive         (^)    There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mode  of 
^thenel^    tillage  was  different  from  that  which  was  in  use  in  the  time 
in  the        of  Cassar;   Tacitus  remarks  that  the  tribes  possessed  little 

waste,  ,  ,  ,   ,  *■ 

agricultural  skill,  and  explicitly  states  that  the  cultivation 
was  extensive*.  Such  a  condition  of  course  implies  that 
there  were  no  permanent  fields,  but  that  a  new  portion  of  the 
ager  was  each  year  broken  up  and  ploughed  by  the  collective 
industry  of  the  village.  When  Tacitus  says  that  they  divided 
the  lands  among  themselves,  he  can  hardly  mean  that  the 
whole  area  was  broken  up  into  separate  holdings,  but  that 
each  received  some  land  to  till  as  his  share  of  the  fields 

^  A  discussion  of  the  precise  extent  of  these  rights  as  admitted  in  Gennaoj 
at  a  later  time  will  be  fonnd  in  G.  L.  von  Manrer,  Markverfaemng,  63. 

2  Arva  per  annos  mutant,  et  superest  ager.  Nee  enim  cum  ubertate  et  ampU- 
tudine  soli  labore  contendunt,  ut  pomaria  conserant,  et  prata  separent,  et  hortoa 
rigent.    Germ.  26. 
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which  were  newly  cleared  for  crops  each  year,  and  that  he  B.C.  55— 
received  it  as  his  for  a  year  only*.     The  man  had  a  right  to  a   *  ' 
portion  of  the  ground  which  was  annually  prepared  for  tillage, 
but  he  did  not  retain  any  one  piece  of  land  except  in  so  far 
as  he  always  occupied  the  same  house  and  yard  firom  year  to 
year. 

(b)  His  share  of  the  hay  crop  was  secured  to  him  in  a  rights  to 
similar  fashion ;  this,  when  they  became  thoroughly  settled, 
was  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  part  of  the  village 
land,  as  the  spot  that  was  best  watered  or  grew  the  best  grass 
was  selected  to  serve  as  permanent  meadow ;  it  was  usually 
divided  into  strips,  and  each  villager  would  have  his  strip 
assigned  him  only  for  a  single  season,  and  when  it  was 
ready  to  cut.  This  practice  survived  in  places  where  the 
annual  re-assignment  of  portions  of  land  for  tillage  had  long 
£Edlen  into  disused 

^  At  Sierra  Leone  exteusiYe  tillage  is  carried  on  collectiyely  and  "  the  prodace 
is  diTided  to  every  family  according  to  its  nmubers."  Winterbottom,  Sierra 
Ltone^  52.  This  would  be  the  only  certain  method  of  secnring  eqoality  in  the 
•hares:  assignment  by  lot  is  a  means  of  aToiding  onfaimess  in  assigning  lands: 
in  some  Tillages  in  India  where  certain  plots  are  more  f  avonrably  situated  than 
others  as  regards  the  water  supply,  the  plots  are  annually  re-assigned  by  lot,  so 
that  each  may  have  his  chance  of  getting  one  of  the  better  bits.  The  Germans 
however  did  not  attempt  to  partition  equal  shares,  but  made  the  division  *  according 
to  dignity.'  This  principle  of  assignment  may  be  said  to  survive  in  many  English 
bozs^  where  the  custom  has  obtained  of  allotting  the  arable  or  meadow  lands 
aeeoidiDg  to  the  seniority  of  the  burgesses.  Nottingham,  Berwick,  and  Laughame 
are  eases  in  point.  Gtomme  in  Arehaeologioj  xlyi.  411.  See  below  p.  48,  n.  2, 
lor  these  two  principles  of  assignment  among  Norsemen.  On  modes  of  division 
far  reveniie  purposes,  see  E.  Thomas,  lieveniie  of  Mughal  Empire,  9. 

s  In  his  History  of  Betmpton,  p.  79,  Dr  Qiles  writes,  **  The  common  meadow  is 
laid  oat  by  boundary  stones  into  18  (?)  large  divisions,  technically  called  layings 
out.  These  always  remain  the  same,  and  each  laying  out  in  like  manner,  is  divided 
into  Una  pieces  called  *  Sets,'  First  Set,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Sets.  Now,  as 
tlie  enstoms  of  Aston  and  Coat  are  based  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity 
between  all  the  commoners,  and  the  Common  Meadow  is  not  equally  fertile  for 
grass  in  every  part,  it  becomes  desirable  to  adopt  some  mode  of  giving  all  an  equal 
dunce  of  obtaining  the  best  cuts  for  their  cattle.  To  effect  this,  recourse  is  had 
to  the  ballot ;  and  the  following  mode  is  practised.  From  time  immemorial  thepre 
hare  been  sixteen  marks  established  in  the  village,  each  of  which  corresponds  with 
lour  yard  lands,  and  the  whole  sixteen  consequently  represent  the  64  yard  lands 
into  which  the  common  is  divided.  A  certain  number  of  the  tenants,  consequently, 
have  the  same  mark,  which  they  always  keep,  so  that  every  one  of  them  knows  his 
own.  The  use  of  these  marks  is  to  enable  the  tenants  every  year  to  draw  lots  for 
their  portkm  of  the  Meadow.  When  the  grass  is  fit  to  cut,  which  will  be  at 
different  times  in  different  years  according  to  the  season,  the  Grass  Stewards  and 
Bizteens  smnmon  the  tenants  to  a  generaf  meeting,  and  the  following  ceremony 
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B.C.  65—  (c)     In  regard  to  the  common  rights  on  the  waste  little 

*  ' .    '    need  be  added  here ;  it  may  be  noted  however  that  space  had 

to  common  to  be  provided  for  each  community  "  pro  nuraero  cultorura." 

on  the        This  limitation  may  have  reference  to  the  necessity  of  secur- 

"^'*         ing  sufficient  pasturage  for  the  teams  of  oxen  which  the 

cultivators  possessed  and  without  which  they  could  not  carry 

on  their  tillage ;  more  probably,  however,  it  means  that  they 

allotted  the  lands,  so  that  the  villagers  could  carry  on  extensive 

culture  without  being  forced  to  recur  to  soil  already  tilled, 

before  several  years  had  elapsed  and  it  had  completely  re- 

indttding    covered\    The  meadow  reverted  to  the  common  waste  as  soon 

andstubbie.  ^  ^^^  hay  was  harvested*,  and  the  cattle  could  pasture  there, 

or  on  the  stubble  from  which  the  com  had  been  removed. 

Our  experience  of  modem  agriculture  renders  it  hard  for  us  to 

realise  the  great  importance  of  the  common  waste  in  primitive 

economy.     We  are  apt  to  think  of  a  prosperous  village  as 

one  that  had  good  fields  with  sufficient  pasturage  attached, 

but  it  would  be  far  more  true  to  say  that  it  had  ample 

waste,  portions  of  which  were  temporarily  used  for  tillage 

and  as  meadow.     Between  harvest  and  seed  time  in  each 

year  the  whole  of  the  village  lands  once  more  reverted  to 

the   condition  of  common  waste;  and  if  there  was   only 

enough  of  it  there  could  be  no  fear,  under  an  extensive 

takes  place.  Four  of  the  tenants  come  forward  each  bearing  his  mark  cat  on  a 
piece  of  wood,  as,  for  example,  the  'frying  pan/  the  'hem's  foot,'  the  *bow/ 
the  '  two  strokes  to  the  right  and  one  at  top,'  etc.  These  foor  marks  are  thrown 
into  a  hat,  and  a  boy,  having  shaken  np  the  hat,  again  draws  forth  the  marks. 
The  first  drawn  entitles  its  owner  to  have  his  portion  of  the  Common  Meadow  in 
*  Set  One,'  the  second  drawn  in  '  Set  Two,'  and  thus  fonr  of  the  tenants  having 
obtained  their  allotments,  fonr  others  come  forwards,  and  the  same  process  if 
repeated  until  all  the  tenants  have  received  their  aUotment8....The  most  siugnlar 
feature  of  this  very  intricate  system  remains  to  be  told.  When  the  lots  are  all 
drawn  each  man  goes,  armed  with  his  scythe  and  cuts  out  his  mark  on  the  piece 
of  ground  which  belongs  to  him,  and  which  in  many  cases  lies  in  so  narrow  a 
strip,  that  he  has  not  width  enough  to  take  a  full  sweep  with  his  scythe,  bat  is 
obliged  to  hack  down  his  gross  in  an  inconvenient  manner,  as  he  is  best  able." 

^  "As  the  natives  of  the  coast  are  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  manure,  and^ 
probably  are  too  idle  to  hoe  the  gromid,  they  never  raise  two  successive  oropa 
from  the  same  plantation;  a  new  one  is  made  every  year,  and  the  old  one 
remains  uncultivated  for  four,  five,  six  or  seven  years  according  to  the  quantity  of 
land  conveniently  situated  for  rice  plantations  which  may  be  possessed  by  them." 
Winterbottom,  Hxerra  Leone ^  52.    See  on  the  Earens  above,  p.  82,  note." 

s  In  Wales  after  the  Aftermath  was  secured.    ( Votdotian  Code^  m.  xxv.  27), 
Ancient  Latns^  p.  160. 
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system  of  tillage,  of  failing  to  secure  *  good '  arable  ground,  B.C.  56— 
somewhere  or  other,  in  each  successive  year. 

The  possession  of  ample  waste  was  the  primary  condition  Mode  of 
for  prosperity ;  the  villagers  could  then  provide  themselves  ©tif 3?e 
with  unexhausted  land  (fresh  woods  and  pastures  new),  and^^^^;^ 
they  were  also  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  actual  y««'' 
process  of  assigning  the  arable  land  each  year :  ''  facilitatem 
partiendi  camporum  spatia  prsestant."  When  the  area  was 
laige  they  were  not  restricted  as  to  the  size  of  each  holding, 
and  they  could  allot  land  by  lajdng  out  multiples  of  a  good 
holding,  instead  of  by  trying  to  divide  a  given  area  into  equal 
fractional  parts.  We  may  take  a  hypothetical  case  for 
purposes  of  illustration.  If  a  village  of  twelve  families  could  illustrated. 
only  allow  a  space  of  1200  acres  for  crop  each  year,  so  as  not 
to  return  to  the  same  land  after  a  very  short  interval,  they 
would  have  to  restrict  each  of  the  twelve  families  to  about 
100  acres;  and  as  the  lie  of  the  ground  and  natural  formation 
would  render  it  diflScult  to  find  a  precisely  similar  space  for 
tillage  each  year,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  divide  each  of  these 
areas  into  £air  portions;  one  year  they  might  have  1100  acres 
and  another  1300;  and  thus  be  forced  to  allot  fractional  parts 
of  a  different  size  in  each  year.  But  if  the  land  of  the 
village  was  practically  unlimited  they  would  be  able  to  allot 
each  family  the  largest  holding  which  they  could  work — say 
120  acres — and  to  lay  out  holdings  of  120  acres  for  each  of 
the  twelve  families, — the  area  under  crop  in  each  year  would 
be  a  multiple  of  the  land  which  formed  the  most  convenient 
arable  holding  for  each  family. 

When  a  holding  is  spoken  of  however,  it  must  not  be  -fi^acA 
supposed  that  each  family  had  an  area  of  contiguous  land,  cowled 
like  a  modem  farm  ;  each  holding  would  consist  of  a  great  2fjJJJ"j^ 
many  separate   portions  which   lay  intermingled   with   the  strips  iiuer- 
separate  portions  of  the  holdings  of  other  families.     It  would  toith  the 
rather  appear  that  as  the  land  was  cleared,  and   broken  other  men. 
up  by  the  plough,  it  was  dealt  out  acre  by  acre,  to  each 
&mily  in  their  turn;  in  this  way  a  holding  of  120  acres 
would  consist  of  120  separate  portions  of  an  acre  each,  or  even 
of  240  of  half  an  acre,  each  scattered  over  an  area  of  1440 
acres,  and  Ijring  intermingled  with  the  acr.es  allotted  to  other 
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B.C.  55--    families.     This  mode  of  dealintr  out  the  separate  acres  in 

A  D  119  ...  . 

turn  would  of  course  be  convenient  if  it  was  desired  to  give 
each  a  fair  share^  of  the  good  and  bad  land  in  each  place ; 
and  it  would  also  be  the  most  convenient  method  of  finding 
the  fractional  parts  in  those  cases  where  the  village  lands 
were  circumscribed,  and  they  had  to  divide  1100  or  1300 
acres  into  twelve  holdings.  We  can  understand  how  the 
right  to  have  a  share  {higid)  should  be  quite  precise  though 
the  actual  area  was  still  undetermined,  and  that  this  right 
to  share  might  even  be  treated  as  a  saleable  property*. 
i^0  24.    This  is  a  convenient  point  at  which  to  look  a  little 

2JJ^'^^  f&rther  ahead  and  describe  the  next  step  in  social  progress  :^^ 
iiUroduG'  one  for  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  tribes  with  their 
located  stores  were  almost  ready  in  the  time  of  Tacitus : 
though  we  have  no  direct  evidence  on  the  subject  and  must 
draw  on  the  knowledge  we  obtain  by  comparing  the  condition 
of  other  countries  in  the  present  day.  Mr  Wallace  has  called 
attention  to  the  important  changes  which  follow  in  Russia 
upon  the  introduction  of  more  c€kreful  tillage'.  Sooner  or 
later  men  come  by  choice  to  continue  cultivating  the  same 
land:  this  may  be  because  a  particular  plot  proves  con- 
venient for  their  fixed  dwellings;  or  it  may  merely  be  a 
result  of  increasing  skill,  when  they  find  that  by  expending 
labour  in  manuring  the  land  a  better  crop  can  be  obtained ; 
int^nnvt  aud  then  a  system  of  intensive  farming  will  supersede  the 
cuUure.  xnoTQ  slovcnly  extensive  tillage.  Instead  of  trying  to  keep 
up  the  supply  by  taking  in  a  new  area,  men  will  employ 
more  care  and  forethought  on  the  lands  already  under 
plough ;  they  will  wish  to  plan  their  operations  with  regard 
to  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  will  be  glad  of  such  conditions 
of  tenure  as  will  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  purpose. 

1  The  method  of  allotment  which  was  in  vogae  among  the  Welah,  when  men 
associated  themselTes  together  and  each  contributed  something  to  the  oommoD 
plough  team  and  plough  may  be  compared.  The  first  acre  {erw)  went  to  the 
ploughman,  the  second  to  the  irons,  the  third  to  the  owner  of  the  'exterior  eod' 
ox,  the  fourth  to  the  owner  of  the  'exterior  sward '  ox,  the  fifth  to  the  driver, then 
to  the  owners  of  the  other  oxen  in  turn,  Ancient  Laws  ( Vendotian  Code,  m.  zxIt. 
3),  p.  153.    {Gwentian  Codty  n.  xix.  1),  p.  351.    Ltgea  WalUce,  n.  xzx.  p.  801. 

s  Such  'ideal'  property  is  the  subject  of  transfer  among  Karens.  Jowmal 
Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  xxxvu.  p.  126. 

I  Wallace,  Hussia^  550. 
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The  plot  that  is  really  well  worked  one  year  will  retain  aB.c.  65— 

.  .  .AD  449 

certain  portion  of  the  advantage  for  a  second  S  a  third  or  a    '  * 
fourth  season ;  and  the  holder's  claim  to  get  the  benefit  of  This  led  to 
his  exhausted  improvements  will  make  him  desire  to  retain  of  annual 
the  use  of  his  land  for  a  longer  period  than  the  single  year,  ^'^f^ '' 
for  which  the  plot  was  originally  allotted  to  him.     Where 
intensive  culture  is  well  carried  on  this  desire  will  be  felt  by 
most  of  the  members  of  the  community,  and  few,  if  any,  will 
wish  for  a  re-allotment  of  the  lands ;  the  custom  of  annual 
or  even  of  frequent  redistribution  will  only  linger  among 
backward  communities;   and  gradually  it  falls  into  disuse 
altogether. 

When  this  revolution  occurs,  the  villager  still  retains  the  ^5f 
same  rights  over  his  house  and  yard,  still  has  common  rights  righuaf 
on  the  common  waste,  but  he  has  acquired  a  right  to  the  use  toprop^ 
of  a  particular  holding  of  arable  land  indefinitely,  since  with 
the  introduction  of  intensive  culture,  the  practice  of  re-allot- 
ment Mis  into  disuse.  And  hence  it  comes  about  that,  (a)  the 
arable  fields  are  no  longer  shifted  from  year  to  year,  but  form 
a  portion  of  the  village  land  which  is  regularly  used  for  tillage, 
just  as  the  meadow  is  regularly  used  for  growing  hay;  and  that 
(6)  there  may  be  permanent  allotments  to  individuals  in  the 
arable  fields.  The  villager  no  longer  merely  possesses  a  definite 
right  to  share  in  all  parts  of  the  village  land,  but  he  is  able 
to  claim  a  particular  piece  of  arable  land  as  his  own,  together 
with  the  right  to  meadow  land  and  the  use  of  the  waste  «•«»«> 
for  pasture.     His  property  to  use  a  common  phrase  is  no'ideai'hut 
longer  "ideal"  but  "real*,"  since  he  has  not  only  a  right  to  ^^ 
share,  but  a  right  to  particular  plots  as  his  share.     Whether  a.d.  449. 
this  change  took  place  before  or  after  the  English  invasion, 

1  This  may  be  also  called  the  one  field  system,  as  one  plot  of  gromid  is 
coltiTated  over  and  over  again  with  the  same  crop.  "In  the  parish  of  Alvah, 
Adds  to  which  lime  had  been  appUed,  were  reckoned  fit  to  jrield  from  twelve  to 
nineteen  crops  of  oats  in  succession.  And  it  was  to  Kincardineshire  that  the  old 
■ebool  fanner  belonged,  who,  on  being  complimented  on  the  good  appearance  of 
his  crop,  said,  'It's  nae  marvel,  for  it's  only  the  anchteent  (eighteenth)  crop  sin'  it 
gat  gweedin'  (dmiging).' "  Northern  Rural  Life^  p.  23.  If  the  application  of  lime  or 
mannre  appeared  to  give  rise  to  such  long-contiaaed  benefits,  we  can  easily  under- 
•taiid  that  villagers  who  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  improving  their  plots,  would 
protest  against  a  redistribution. 

*  Hannen,  Agrar,  Abikand,  i.  90. 
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The  orgam- 
tationof 
the  tribes 
foreco- 
nomiCtju' 
dieial  and 
military 
purposes. 


The  com- 
mon bond 


whether  intensive  culture  was  known  to  our  fore&thers 
when  they  came  here,  or  introduced  after  that  time,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty*;  but  it  was  a  change 
of  great  importance  and  fraught  with  far-reaching  results. 

25.  The  organisation  of  the  tribes  is  a  matter  of  consti- 
tutional rather  than  of  economic  interest,  but  we  must  not 
wholly  neglect  it ;  the  village  (vicus)  was  the  unit  of  their 
economy,  and  the  method  of  tillage  and  lot  of  each  freeman 
were  decided  by  the  village  customs;  the  gau  or  hundred 
(pagus)  was  a  military  and  judicial  division  of  the  people 
{civitas)  as  a  political  whole,  and  in  each  of  these  there  were 
assemblies  for  the  conduct  of  affairs.  In  these  assemblies  the 
freemen  and  nobiles  took  part  and  elected  the  principes,  who 
were  their  judges  and  captains  ;  while  the  captives  of  war,  or 
those  who  had  lost  their  freedom  through  crime,  were  the 
mere  slaves  of  the  free,  with  no  portions  in  the  soil  and  no 
right  of  defending  themselves  by  arms.  At  the  head  of  all 
was  the  king,  elected  from  among  the  direct  descendants  of 
the  gods ;  a  princeps  in  his  own  hundred,  he  was  seldom 
called  on  to  exercise  any  authority  over  the  whole  nation;  yet 
when  a  national  council  was  held  he  would  preside,  or  if  a 
national  migration  took  place  he  was  the  natural  leader. 

The  working  of  the  village  institutions  and  customs 
deserves  much  closer  attention  here,  as  it  is  more  especially 
of  economic  significance,  but  it  is  a  subject  beset  by  many 
difficulties.  It  is  hard  to  discover  the  precise  nature  of  the 
common  bond  that  drew  together,  and  kept  together  the  men 
who  lived  in  such  close   connexion — working  together  on 

1  Waitz  (Deutsche  VerfassxtngsgeschichtCt  i.  p.  121)  seems  to  consider  the 
probabilities  are  in  fayoor  of  the  sapposition  that  they  carried  it  with  them. 
This  may  well  be  so,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  in  the  time  of  Tadtiu, 
as  in  that  of  Caesar,  they  were  ignorant  of  intensive  culture  in  its  commonest 
form;  and  the  survival  of  the  practice  of  redistributing  arable  land  in  "Hill 
Parts"  at  Lauder  in  Berwickshire  (Maine's  Village  Communities^  95)  seems  to 
show  tliat  some  of  the  settlers  brought  with  them  the  practice  not  of  intemaye 
but  of  extensive  agriculture,  and  that  the  old  method  has  been  maintained.  The 
re-arrangement  of  land  so  as  to  set  apart  tithe  "  as  the  plough  traverses  the  tenth 
acre  "  (Ethelred,  viu.  4,  ix.  7,  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws,  i.  338,  343),  especially  when 
read  in  the  light  of  the  Welsh  laws  about  co-aration  (see  above  p.  40,  n.),  seems 
to  imply  a  condition  where  land  was  not  finally  allotted,  and  which  was  therefore 

■ 

congruent  with  extensive  culture.    On  the  whole  subject  of  early  |donghing  and 
the  reUcs  of  it,  compare  Seebohm*s  Village  Community ,  ch.  i.  and  iv. 
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their  fields,  sharing  the  meadow  land,  and  enjoying  the  B.C.  6&— 
common  nse  of  the  waste.  In  all  probability  the  tie  of 
common  blood  was  the  basis  of  the  system,  but  it  may  have  of  Hood, 
been  strengthened  by  a  sense  of  neighbourliness*,  and 
rendered  still  firmer  because  of  the  convenience  it  offered  for 
working  the  soil  by  associated  labour  and  with  combined 
stock. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  groups  were  formed  in  Eng-  *^^^^- 
land  by  men  who  were  associated  for  military  purposes,  and  who ««  »«• 
having  fought  side  by  side,  settled  down  together,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  superior  who  was  an  embryo  manorial  lord '. 
In  other  cases  the  cultivating  group  might  be  formed  from 
those  who  were  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  invading  ^T^^ 
English.  Agricultural  practice,  as  well  as  the  internal 
relations  between  the  members  of  such  groups,  might  be 
very  similar  even  when  there  were  great  differences  of  social 
status  between  the  men  who  formed  one  group  and  those  who 
formed  another.  Those  who  were  the  mere  serfs  of  some 
neighbouring  lord  and  owed  him  a  large  share  of  their 
produce,  might  yet  regulate  their  common  affairs  by  the 
same  sort  of  rules  and  by  means  of  officials  such  as 
directed  the  work  of  firee  cultivators,  who  were  only 
occasionally  and  nominally  controlled  by  political  or  military 
superiors.  If  we  make  an  allowance  for  these  different 
degrees  of  freedom,  we  may  say  that  the  village  community, 

1  See  the  excellent  remarks  in  Hanssen,  Agrcw.  Abkand.  n.  85.  The  growth  of 
**the  joint  family  into  a  village  commonity,"  which  seems  to  be  of  constant 
ctocmrenoe  in  India,  may  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  process.  Phear,  Art/an 
ViOage,  2SS.    Compare  also,  however,  Laveleye,  Prim.  Property ^  181. 

*  Earle,  Land  Charters^  Iv.  Ixx.  Snch  wonld  be  the  apportionments  of  land 
mentioned  in  the  English  Chronicle  in  876  when  *'Halfdene  apportioned  the  lands 
<tf  Northmnbria,  and  they  thenceforth  continued  ploughing  and  tilling  them,"  or 
in  860  when  East  Anglia  was  apportioned.  We  hear  that  in  the  apportionment  of 
land  In  Iceland,  which  was  taking  place  about  the  same  time,  regard  was  had  to 
the  poaitioo  of  "the  ship's  company  in  the  mother  country"  (N.  L.  Beamish, 
Diaeovtry  ofAmeriea^  v.),  though  sometimes  they  cast  lots  instead  of  apportioning 
'aceording  to  dignity.'  In  the  8<ufa  of  Thorfinn  Karl»efne  it  is  related  that 
when  the  ship  of  Bjami,  the  discoverer  of  America,  was  found  to  be  sinking  from 
boringB  by  the  teredo^  and  they  were  forced  to  take  to  a  small  boat  which  would 
not  hold  all  the  crew,  the  captain  generously  said,  **It  is  my  counsel  that  lots 
aboold  be  drawn,  for  it  shall  not  be  according  to  rank."  The  lot  fell  on  Bjami  to 
go  in  the  boat,  bat  he  gave  up  his  place  to  an  Icelandic  man  **  who  was  desirous  to 
live,"  and  went  back  to  the  sinking  ship.    Beamish,  Discovery  of  America^  104. 
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B.G.55~  as  an  agricultural  unit,  is  a  world-wide  institution,  and  we 
TkeviUaae  ^^^^  draw  on  the  information  furnished  by  other  countries, 
community  in  order  to  fill  out  the  bald  outlines  indicated  by  survivals 

a  world' 

wide  in-     of  these  groups  as  they  existed  among  the  English  tribes. 

^tution.  ^j^^  question  as  to  the  measure  of  dependence  or  freedom 
which  any  of  these  village  communities  possessed  at  any 
time  in  our  land  may  be  reserved  for  discussion  below*. 
In  order  that  the  common  tillage,  and  due  management  of 
the  meadow  land,  as  well  as  of  the  waste  which  supplied  fuel, 
wood  for  building,  and  so  forth  to  each  village  community, 
might  be  carried  on,  it  was  obviously  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  administration.  This  has  generally  been 
committed  by  the  assembled  householders  to  one  man, 
who  undertakes  the  duties  for  a  year*.     In  Russia  the  office 

JTiehead'  of  headman  is  a  burden  which  everybody  is  anxious  to 
escape';  in  other  cases  the  administration  appears  to  have 
been  hereditary  in  a  leading  &mily  from  the  earliest  forma- 
tion of  the  community,  for  it  certainly  does  not  always  seem 
possible  to  derive  the  individual  from  the  communal  right8\ 
However  this  may  be,  we  know  that  even  at  the  first  there 
was  no  equality^,  but  a  difference  of  status  and  therefore  of 
wealth  among  the  members  of  the  community ;  and  as  time 

1  See  §§  46,  47. 

^  Compare  Altenstadt  in  1485.  **  Das  man  alle  jare  nach  Sant  Walbnigendag  80 
man  erst  mag  ein  merkerding  halten  sol,  Tnd  alle  ampt  bestellen,  nhemlioh  so  sal 
ein  oberster  merckermeister  vnd  ein  vudermerkermeister  die  das  vergangen  jar 
merckermeister  gewest  sein,  das  merckerding  besiczen,  and  soln  die  mgen  horen,... 
Yud  wan  das  also  geschehen  ist,  so  sal  der  yndermerckermeister  ynd  alle  forster 
dem  obersten  merckermeister  ire  iglichen  ampt  vfFgeben  in  sein  liant,  ynd  wan  aie 
das  gethaii,  so  sal  der  oberst  merckermeister  die  mercker  ermanen  Tnd  sie  beisaen 
widder  ein  vndermerckermeister  zn  kiesen,  das  sie  dan  also  thon  sain,  das  aach 
recbtlichenn  also  herkommen  ist,  vnd  dieselbenn,  die  also  damber  gekom  werdenn, 
soln  ein  obersten  merckermeister  nber  ire  ampt  geloben  vnd  zn  den  heiligenn 
schwereun,  der  marg  recht  za  tbon  mid  uiemant  vurecht."    Gbrimm,  WeuthUmerf 

m.  453. 

s  D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  132.  Compare  also  in  Sierra  Leone:  **The  Headmtm 
of  the  village  claims  from  the  general  stock  as  much  rice  as,  when  poured  over 
his  head,  standing  erect,  will  reach  to  his  mouth.  This  quantity  is  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  expense  which  he  incurs  by  exercising  that  hospitality  to 
strangers  and  others,  which  is  expected  of  him  as  a  duty  attached  to  his  oflioe." 
Winterbottom,  Sierra  Leone,  53. 

*  Heam,  Aryan  Household,  p.  232. 

ft  Tacitus,  Germatiia,  26 ;  cf .  Phear,  Aryan  Village,  p.  285.  Bee  above  p.  87, 
note  1. 
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went  on  these  differences  sometimes  became  more  decided  so  b.g.  65— 
as  eventually  to  break  up  the  system  altogether\  ^  *  ^^* 

26.  From  what  we  know  of  the  habits  of  our  forefathers 
we  must  feel  that  they  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
industrial  arts.  Their  powers  of  locomotion,  both  by  land  industrial 
and  sea,  show  that  they  could  construct  wheeled  vehicles', 
and  handle  their  ships.  But  the  most  definite  evidence  in 
r^fard  to  their  mechanical  skill  is  drawn  from  the  relics 
which  have  been  preserved ;  ancient  swords,  shields,  and  Swords, 
other  implements  can  be  identified  by  their  forms,  or  by  the 
special  type  of  ornament,  as  of  purely  English  manutia,cture, 

1  The  Tillage  cominiiiiity  is  a  very  widely  diffused  institution :  it  may  be  in  a 
Mote  natural  to  a  people  who  take  to  a  settled  life  when  the  simple  co-operation 
d  labour  is  required  for  carrying  on  agricoltaral  operations :  the  labour  of  slaves 
can  be  organised  by  their  master,  but  that  of  men  who  are  in  any  sense  free  most 
be  organised  by  themselves  through  the  appointment  of  a  directing  head.  A 
general  sketch  of  the  institution  will  be  found  in  Sir  Henry  Maine's  Village 
Communities;  other  points  are  brought  out  in  Dr  Heam's  Aryan  Household.  A 
good  account  of  the  system  as  actually  existing  is  given,  by  Sir  John  Phear  {Aryan 
Village)  for  India  and  Ceylon,  by  Mr  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace  in  Russia  (pp.  118  f.), 
fay  M.  Laveleye  for  other  parts  of  Europe  in  his  Primitive  Property,  where  many 
tnrvivals  are  noted. . 

The  history  and  changes  in  the  institution  in  Germany  are  fully  described  by 
▼on  Manrer,  Markverfassung  and  more  briefly  in  his  Einleitung :  the  corresponding 
dianges  in  England  can  be  partly  traced  with  the  help  of  Kemble,  Saxons  in 
EngUutd  (i.  pp.  35 — 71),  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History  (i.  pp.  88,  49),  and  Nasse, 
Land  Community^  also  Scrutton,  Common  Fields,  p.  8.  Mr  Kemble  did  great 
service  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  his  conclusions  on  almost  every  point  have  been 
modified  by  later  investigators.  There  is  a  temptation  to  adopt  for  England  what 
has  been  worked  out  for  Germany,  instead  of  investigating  the  phaeuomena  as 
they  ocenrred  here.  By  far  the  most  thorough  examination  of  the  EngUsh 
evidence  is  to  be  found  in  Mr  Seebohm's  Village  Community.  Beasons  will  be 
given  below  against  accepting  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr  Seebohm  arrives  that 
all  the  communities  in  England  were  originally  servile,  but  the  mass  of  facts 
collected  and  arranged  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  even  though  there  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted. 

The  historians  <n  Ireland  and  Scotland  have  noted  a  state  of  society  which  was 
somewhat  similar,  though  modified  by  a  strong  feeling  of  kinship  and  respect  for 
the  head  of  the  sept;  see  BuUivan's  introduction  to  O'Curry's  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  i.  cxxxi — cxcvi,  and  a  history  of  early  tenures  in 
Mr  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  m.  pp.  139,  '215. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  traces  of  the  same  institution  among  a  Semitic  people, 
and  to  examine  the  incidental  allusions  in  the  Bible  to  the  land  system  of  the 
Israelites.  For  the  first  settlement  see  the  Theological  Review,  xiv.  489,  and  for 
an  admirable  account  of  the  changes  as  well,  see  the  Chuixh  Quarterly  Review,  x. 
p.  404. 

s  In  which  apparently  their  wives  and  children  could  be  conveyed.  Csesar, 
B,  G.  I.  61.  Tacitus,  Oermania,  7, 18.  Hist.  vi.  18.  Procopius,  De  heUo  Goth. 
1,1.    De  hello  Vandal,  u.  3. 
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B.C.  66—    and  these  speak  decisively  to  the  skill  of  the  men  who  made 

^^•^^*  them.  In  regard  to  such  points  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
quote  the  opinions  of  specialists. 

Coinage,  "Those,"  says  Ruding  \  "who  deny  that  the  Saxons  pos- 

sessed any  knowledge  of  the  art  of  coinage  before  they  landed 
in  Britain,  will  End  it  extremely  difficult  to  point  out  the 
source  from  whence  they  derived  it  after  their  arrival; 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  money  bears  not,  either  in  form,  type, 
or  weight,  the  least  resemblance  to  those  coins  which  at  that 
time  were  the  current  specie  of  the  island'.  This  must 
necessarily  have  been  composed  of  Roman  money  with,  pos- 
sibly, a  small  intermixture  of  the  British,  neither  of  which 
could  have  been  the  prototjrpe  of  the  Saxon."  The  English 
had  not  such  a  stock  of  money  as  to  enable  them  to  dispense 
with  barter  till  centuries  afterwards,  but  if  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  coinage  at  all,  they  must  have  had 
a  certain  amount  of  trade  in  the  period  before  they  landed 
in  Britain. 

Chronicles  Similarly  there  are  relics  which  show  that  they  had  other 
'*"^*  elements  of  culture.  Dr  Guest  argues*  that  the  earlier  entries 
in  the  English  Chronicle  may  have  been  records  inscribed  on 
staves,  and  arranged  like  those  of  a  'bardic  frame.'  "As  to 
the  characters  in  which  these  events  were  recorded,  what 
could  they  be  but  the  'runes*  which  our  ancestors  brought 
with  them  into  the  island,  and  which,  even  after  the  Roman 
letters  had  been  introduced  by  Christian  missionaries,  were 
regarded  with  so  much  favour  that  we  often  find  them 
transcribed   in  our  MBS.   even  as  late  as   the    thirteenth 

1  Annals  of  the  Coinagey  1. 101. 

8  "  Amongst  the  almost  innomerably  TarioiiB  types  which  hre  found  npon  the 
Anglo-Saxon  money,  there  are  only  two  known  which  can  with  any  possibility  be 
j  derived  from  the  Bomans."    Note  by  Rnding.    Professor  Middleton  informs  me 

i  that  the  number  of  types  in  which  Roman  designs  have  been  recognised  is  mneh 

!  larger,  bat  that  they  are  still  so  few,  comparatively  speaking,  that  the  main 

j  argument  is  nntoached.    Bronze  fibulae  and  other  articles  of  jewelry,  sometimea 

show  traces  of  being  copied  from  Boman  work:  this  is  more  obviously  trae  ol 
I  glass  vessels  and  coloured  enamels.    But  relics  of  this  sort  do  not  oocnr  more 

frequently  in  Teutonic  graves  in  Britain  than  in  Teutonic  graves  on  the  continent, 
'  and  hardly  serve  to  show  a  direct  inheritance  of  Boman  arts  within  this  island 

itself. 

8  Early  English  Settlements  from  Tra;nsactions  of  the  Archcedogieal  Institutet 
I  1849,  p.  39. 
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century  with  the  title  *  Alphabetum  Anglicum*  written  over  B.C.  65— 
them. 

Their  skill  in  other  arts  may  be  seen  from  the  equipment  Warriors 
of  the  great  warrior  who  is  represented  in  Teutonic  Legend  as  men. 
not  despising  the  craftsman's  skill,  but  as  well  able  to  fashion 
the  blade  he  wielded ;  he  had  a  sword  with  a  double-edged 
blade  of  steel  and  a  shield  with  a  rich  boss.  Specimens  of 
these  survive  to  bear  witness  about  the  state  of  the  arts  as 
practised  among  our  forefathers  in  their  pre-Christian  days\ 
and  these  may  be  fairly  taken  as  showing  what  their  native 
genius  apart  from  foreign  influence  was  able  to  accomplish. 

27.     When  we  see  how  much  of  their  skill  was  directed  Warfare 
to  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  adornments  for  the  warrior  cvUurt. 
we  may  learn  what  a  large  part  warfare  played  in  their 
ordinary  life ;    it  could  be   carried  on  vrithout  disturbing 
the    territorial   system   already  described.      We    have   an 
instance    of   a  great  defensive   war  in   which    the    Suevi  b.c.  66. 
engaged,  half  of  them  being  under  arms,  and  half  occupied 
in  tillage  every  year ;  the  village  system  rendered  this  ar- 
rangement possible  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  English  at  a 
much  later  date  as  giving  the  best  systematic  defence  against 
the  Danes '.    Again  we  find  members  of  these  tribes  em-  a.d.  894. 
ployed  by  the   Romans  as  mercenaries  under  their  own 
leaders,   not    merely  recruited    from    German  settlements 
within  the  limits  of  the  Empire',  although  such  settlements 
existed.    But  much  more  important  schooling  in  warfare  was 
obtained  by  piracy;  this  was  the  recognised  business  of  many  Piracy. 
of  the  people,  and  offered  a  constant  opening  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  surplus  population.     What  may  be  the  conditions  increa»e  of 
which  render  a  nation  so  specially  prolific  as  English  tribes  ^^^^"*^'' 

1  Hodgetts  {Older  England,  16)  describes  the  warrior's  equipment  as  very 
elaborate  indeed.  **Iu  the  *Laj  of  Beowulf,'  we  find  how  the  war-net  is  woven 
bj  the  smith,  how  the  *ring  bymie'  was  hard  hand-locked  or  riveted,  how  the 
iroD  shirts  sang  as  the  warriors  marched:  how  the  rings  and  chains  were 
twisted  and  woven,  but  not  as  women  weave,  till  the  war  shirt  rattles  the  song  of 
Hilda  (Goddess  of  War)  in  the  air.  How  the  Nichars  could  not  assail  Beowulf  in 
the  water  because  of  his  bymie,  nor  could  the  monsters  of  the  deep  tear  him 
because  ol  his  linked  mail."  But  coats  of  mail  do  not  at  all  events  appear  to 
have  been  common,  and  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  that  they  were  of  native 
manufacture  in  the  fifth  century. 

a  EnglUh  Chronicle,  894. 

t  Bethmann-HoUweg,  Die  Oermanen  vor  der  VCiUcertoanderung,  p.  78. 
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B.C.  66—  appear  to  have  been  at  that  time  are  hardly  known*;  but 
it  is  commonly  said  that  peoples  just  emerging  out  of 
barbarism  exhibit  a  suddenly  increased  power  of  multiplica- 
tion ;  partly  perhaps  because  a  more  settled  life  is  £Etvourable 
.  to  the  nurture  of  the  young.  The  social  conditions  which 
rendered  the  Germans  more  prolific  than  the  Romans  are 
alluded  to  by  Tacitus ' ;  and  these,  along  with  the  simplicity 
and  vigour  of  a  young  nation,  make  up  the  whole  explanation 
that  can  be  given  *. 

The  This  increase  of  population   gave   a  continual  siu*plu8 

^!^es  ***  which  could  not  be  supported  with  the  rural  system  then  in 
vogue ;  but  the  German's  love  of  wandering  is  as  strong  as 
his  love  of  home,  and  any  leader  who  started  on  a  life  of 
adventure  in  foreign  parts  was  likely  to  find  a  following.  In 
inland  districts  these  bands  doubtless  resembled  the  free- 
booters who  infested  the  English  and  Scotch  borders,  and 
whose  doings  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Monastery 
and  others  of  the  Waverley  Novels;  but  the  tribes  that 
bordered  on  a  sea  coast  sent  out  their  surplus  population  to 

ravaging  engage  in  regular  piracy  along  neighbouring  shores.  The 
^  **'  coasts  of  Normandy  and  of  Britain  had  suflfered  for  many 
years  firom  these  pirates,  so  that  the  oflBcer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  repel  these  attacks  had  the  regular  title  of  Comes 
Litoris  Saxonici  per  Britanniam  * ;  indeed  these  ravages,  at 
the  hands  of  one  or  other  of  the  northern  peoples,  continued 
for  centuries, — ^so  long  as  warfare  was  prosecuted  by  the 
Norsemen  as  a  regular  business*.     A  life  of  piratical  adven- 

^  They  are  discussed  most  ingeniously  by  Donbleday  {True  Law  of  P(^U' 
lation,  5),  who  prodaces  much  evidence  to  show  that  fecundity  is  connected  with 
privation.    See  also  Roscher,  Political  Economy,  n.  297. 

»  Germania,  18,  19,  20. 

8  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Die  Germ,  vor  der  Vdllertoanderung,  18.  CivU-ProceUt 
TV.  104—129. 

*  E.  Guest,  Early  EHglish  Settlements.  From  Proceedings  of  Arckeedogical 
Institute,  1849,  p.  33.  Another  view  of  this  office  is  taken  by  Liynmiberg,  Saxon 
Kings,  I.  p.  46. 

^  E.  G.  Qeijer  {Poor  Laios,  pp.  70, 102)  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  tba 
effect  of  this  continued  prosecution  of  war  as  a  trade  on  the  internal  devdopnieint 
of  Sweden :  for  its  effects  on  an  inland  people,  see  W.  W.  Hunter,  Rural  Bengal^ 
p.  219.  Compare  the  enumeration  of  various  employments  given  l^  Aristotie:  ol 
fity  ovv  pioi  Too-ouroi  <rx*^ov  eltriv,  baoi  ys  airr6<pvTO¥  ix"*^^*^  ""^^  ipyaaiaw  Koi 
fit]  it'  dWayrji  Kal  K-airtj\e(a«  'ropi^oirrai  t^v  Tpo0iii»,  ¥Ofiadut69  y^mfiyuc^ 
\ij<rrpiKdt  dXievriKdi  drjptvriKOi.    The  pirate's  employment  is  treated  of  as  a 
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ture  had  many  attractions  and  was  eagerly  adopted,  while  it  B.G.  55— 
was  readily  adapted  to  institutions   which   survived  from 
times  when  war  was  necessary,  not  merely  for  the  main- 
tenance of  some,  but  for  the  defence  of  all.     This  mode  of 
life  gave  rise  to  a  generally  recognised  social  institution; 
the  princeps  gathered  a  comitatus,  who  were  bound  by  the  OrffanMo- 
closest   of   all   ties  to   fight  in   his  behalf   and   act   as  e^  predatory 
permanent  force,  or  as  a  body  of  freebooters  or  pirates  when       *' 
the  tribe  beccune  more  settled.     It  is  indeed  a  question, 
whether  these  pirate  bands  did  not  serve  another  purpose. 
We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  there  is  at 
least  a  strong  probability  that    the   German  tribes  were 
accustomed  to  trading,  and  that  they  made  use  of  materials 
which   must  have  been   imported  from  distant  lands.     It 
would   seem   most  likely  that  this  was  accomplished    by 
means  of  these  expeditions,  and  that  the  shipmen  did  a  and  eon- 
little  commerce  when  there  was  no  satisfactory  opportunity  commerce. 
for  plundering  \     There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 

sabdiTiaion  of  the  larger  class  of  men  who  get  their  living  by  the  chase.   FoUticSf 
L  c-  S,  §§  7,  8.    See  idso  the  Cyclops*  enquiry  of  Ulysses : 

''Q  j[€T¥oi^  t£m«  irr§;  'r60t¥  irXtld*  itypd  KeK§v6a] 

Old  TC  Xf}t<rT^pcv  virtlp  ofXa;  toI  t'  d\6uirrai 
^vx<>«  vapBifAtvoif  kukSv  dWoiairoXai  <pipotrrt9. 

Od.  IX.  252. 

Thncydides  calls  attention  to  this  state  of  things  as  evidence  of  a  very  different 
state  of  feeling  to  that  of  his  own  day.    i.  c.  5. 

1  The  life  of  Anskar  (Migne,  cxvm.  959)  gives  a  good  many  interesting  hints  as 
to  northern  commerce  in  the  ninth  centoiy.  He  built  a  church  at  Sleswick,  which 
was  one  of  the  great  trading  centres,  with  the  special  object  of  reaching  the 
mercfaants  (c.  41);  and  Inissionary  work  suffered  more  than  once  from  the 
depredations  of  pirates  (cc.  16,  22,  29).  The  merchants  of  *Byrca,'  which  is 
dflMribed  as  a  very  wealthy  depot  of  trade,  failed  to  organise  resistance  against  a 
viking  and  his  naval  mercenaries  (c.  28) ;  fighting  was  so  freqaent  that  there  was 
no  seeority  for  property;  and  the  bishopric  of  Hamburg  was  endowed  with  a  cell 
in  Flanders  (c  19),  which  was  comparatively  safe.  There  was  very  Utile 
iaqnrovement  during  the  next  two  hundred  years,  for  the  close  connexion  between 
tnde  and  piracy  comes  out  in  many  of  the  Sagas.  In  Harold  Haarfagtr's  Saga^ 
e.  88,  it  is  related  that  Biom  went  but  little  on  war  expeditions,  but  devoted  . 
'■"■■^tf  to  commerce  with  success  (Laing,  Chronicle  of  Kings  of  Noncay^  i.  305). 
In  the  Saga  of  King  Olaf  the  Saints  c.  62,  we  read  that  the  people  "had  mudi 
trading  intercourse  with  England  and  Saxony  and  Flanders  and  Denmark,  and 
•ome  had  been  on  viking  expeditions,  and  had  had  their  winter  abode  in  Christian 
lands  '*  (Laing,  n.  62).  The  slave  dealer  would  appear  in  each  character  alternately 
when  on  an  expedition,  or  selling  at  a  fair.  See  also  Streatfield,  Lincolnshire  and 
ike  Dames,  101, 108. 

C.  4 
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B.C.  56—   in    the    fourteenth,  and    even  in  the  sixteenth,  century, 

*    commercial  and  piratical  transactions  were  not  completely 

differentiated;  and  we  may  take  these  early  expeditions  as 

the  beginning  of  our  merchant  shipping,  as  well  as  of  our 

naval  prowess  and  attempts  at  colonisation. 

Tetnpirary        It  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  the  ravages  com- 

^^^^mitted  by  such  bands  from  the  migrations  of  a  tribe  that 

migrations,  found  their  quarters  uncomfortably  contracted ;  for  the 
pirates  might  settle  for  a  time  as  the  best  means  of  securing 
the  spoils,  and  the  fort  thus  formed  become  a  centre  to 
which  their  countrymen  migrated ;  nor  was  very  much  more 
preparation  required  for  the  one  expedition  than  for  the 
other.  Their  wives  and  children  were  stowed  in  the  wagons 
their  oxen  drew,  so  that  a  portion  of  any  tribe  could  swarm 
off  by  land  transit  to  quarters  that  were  unpeopled  or  weakly 
defended,  and  their  ships  would  give  similar  or  even  greater 
facilitiea  But  we  hear  of  cases  where  migrations  were  due 
to  special  causes  which  drove  a  tribe  from  its  home;  such 

B.C.  66.  was  the  migration  of  the  Usipites  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  victorious  Suevi*;  or  of  the  Cimbri  when  driven  firom 
their  homes  on  the  Danish  peninsula  by  the  inundations  of 
the  sea*.  The  great  incursions  of  the  English  into  Britain 
were  not  improbably  partly  due  to  similar  destructions  of 
their  homes;  the  people  would  thus  be  forced  to  migrate 
as  a  body,  instead  of  merely  sending  out  bands  of  marauders 
or  comparatively  small  bodies  of  settlers.  The  first  raids 
would  however  be  made  by  bands  of  warriors ;  and  each  new 
wave  of  invasion  which  came  from  across  the  sea,  or  which 

A.D.  766.  rose  among  the  English  settlers  and  drove  the  Welsh  £Euiiher 
and  farther  toward  the  West  would  be  of  the  same  type*. 
It  was  thus  that  the  bold  enriched  themselves  with  spoil,  or 
procured  estates  as  the  reward  which  the  princeps  bestowed 
on  their  valour. 

ASummary,  There  is  great  difficulty  in  piecing  these  various  details 
together  so  as  to  get  a  real  picture  of  the  life  of  our  ancestors 
in  their  German  homes ;  for  the  different  traits  are  so  incon- 

1  Caesar,  B.  G,  it.  1,  4. 

'  Bethmann-Hollweg,  CivU-ProcesSf  iv.  105. 

*  English  Chronicle  t  under  766. 
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sistent,  that  it  seems  strange  that  they  could  have  been  B.C.  &&— 
combined  at  alL  But  the  accounts  of  the  migrations  of  the  ^  '  ^^' 
tribes  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  they  had  many  slaves,  and 
we  are  forced  to  believe  that  the  warriors  were  not  mere 
ruthless  savages,  but  men  who  were  capable  of  manual 
labour,  and  who  were  skilled  in  certain  crafts.  The  hero 
was  able  to  forge  the  blade  vnth  which  he  encountered  his 
foe.  It  is  strange  perhaps  to  think  of  the  warrior  as  ever 
betaking  himself  to  the  less  stirring  labours  of  husbandry, 
but  Caesar's  language  in  regard  to  the  Suevi  is  quite  conclu- 
Ave ;  nor  are  instances  wanting  in  modem  times  of  tribes 
that  sustained  themselves  partly  by  the  cultivation  of  their 
fields  and  partly  by  their  plundering  expeditions :  for  many 
years  the  people  of  Lower  Bengal  were  subject  to  the  ravages  a.d.  179o. 
of  hill  tribes,  who  yet  carried  on  agriculture  of  their  own 
during  the  summer  months^  The  Angles,  Saxons  and  Jutes 
had  a  love  of  adventure  and  were  mainly  engaged  as  warriors, 
but  the  very  stories  of  their  piratical  expeditions  themselves 
are  inexplicable  unless  we  recognise  that  the  same  men  who 
fought  so  ruthlessly  were  skilful  craftsmen,  and  were  not 
wholly  averse  to  tillage. 


ILL    The  Conquest  of  Britain. 

28.  The  preceding  paragraphs  have  described  the  con-  Britain  in 
dition  of  our  forefathers  while  they  were  still  living  in  century. 
Germany  and  before  they  undertook  the  conquest  of  Britain; 
it  is  worth  while  now  to  turn  to  examine  the  state  of  the  land 
where  they  fixed  their  new  homes  and  see  what  they  found 
on  their  arrival.  This  is  a  preliminary  enquiry,  on  which 
we  must  enter  before  we  face  the  difficult  question  how  far 
the  material  progress  of  the  English  people  was  directly  and 
deeply  aflfected  by  their  contact  with  the  remains  of  Imperial 
civilisation  in  Britain.  With  regard  to  this  we  may  anti- 
cipate the  conclusion  reached  below  and  state  that  the 
historical  evidence  seems  on  the  whole  to  show  that  the 
subsequent  English  civilisation  was  almost  entirely  a  native 

1  Hunter,  AnnaU  of  Rural  Bengal^  219. 

4—2 
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A.D.  400—  growth,  though  elements  of  Roman  lore  and  skill   were 
A.D.  677.    jjj(jir^tly  introduced  among  our  countrymen  at  a  later  date, 
by  Christian  missionaries,  and  travelling  merchants  from 
the  continent. 
The  plant'         There  can  of  course  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  high  dvilisa- 
*^^      tion  which  Britain  had  attained  in  the  second  and  third 
Coiofty:      centuriea     It  had  been  settled  like  other  Roman  colonies, 
and  imperial  officials  had  directed  the  development  of  its 
resources.     The  Roman  citizens  greatly  coveted  grants  of 
the  broad  territories  which  were  subdued  by  their  legions^ 
and  there  was  never  much  di£5culty  in  planting  a  new  terri' 
(he  inhabit'  toTium  with  such  scttlcrs ;  the  tenure  on  which  they  held 
^^^  their  estates  was  technically  known  as  posses8io\  since  the 

land  was  theoretically  resumable  by  the  State,  though  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  hereditary,  and  licence  could  be  obtained 
for  its  alienation.  But  the  old  inhabitants  were  retained  as 
coloni,  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  which  they  were 
attached,  though  they  had  in  other  respects  a  considerable 
amount  of  personal  freedom^  But  the  most  important 
and  estates,  chsjiges  wero  thosc  which  were  made  on  the  actual  land 
itself  All  Roman  terHtoria  were  laid  out  on  one  definite 
plan;  roads  were  made  both  as  great  channels  of  communi- 
cation, and  for  the  purpose  of  tillage^ ;  these  roads  served  as 
the  limits  of  the  different  centurias  (of  about  200  acres  each) 
into  which  each  civitas  was  divided,  while  boundaries  were 
marked  by  mounds,  stones  or  trees,  which  defined  in  a 
permanent  manner  the  limits  of  the  various  estates;  the 
rectangular  portions  thus  laid  out  by  the  Roman  ctgri- 
mensores  were  designed  to  be  permanent  divisions  of  the  soil 
AccUmati'  The  Romans  were  accustomed  to  introduce  such  plants 
Hotum,       ^j^j  ^j,^^g  g^  ^j^^y  thought  would  flourish  in  any  new  colony ; 

the  cherry  and  the  vine  were  brought  to  Britain  by  them,  as 
in  all  probability  were  a  great  many  forest  trees,  if  the 
names  they  bear  can  be  taken  as  evidence.  Mr  Coote  thinks 
that  some   herbs  were   also  introduced,  and,  among  other 

1  H.  C.  Coote,  RomanM  of  Britain ^  p.  2d9. 

3  Ibid.  op.  cit.  p.  49. 

«  Ibid.  op.  cit.  p.  128. 

*  On  the  laying  oat  of  a  colony  see  Coote,  Romans  of  Britmn,  42 — 119. 
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things,   quickset    hedges  \     The  whole  country  as    far  asAJ>.400~ 
Hadrian's  Wall  was  portioned  out,  and  the  amount  of  com* 
produced  must  have  been  very  great;  the  Roman  settlers  had 
built  numerous  cities,  and  introduced  into  them  the  muni-  and  de- 
cipal  and  social  institutions,  to  which  they  were  accustomed  ^^l/^Sl^ 
in  Italy.    There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  high  civilisa-  '•««'«^««- 
tion  and  large  population  which  existed  in  the  island  under 
Roman  occupation.     The  colonies  of  Londinium  and  Yerula-  a.d.  61. 
mium  possessed  a  population  of  which  70,000  were  slaugh- 
tered in  the  days  of  Boadicea^    A  later  panegyrist^  describes  a.d.  297. 
the  rich  natural  productions,  the  minerals,  flocks  and  herds, 
the   commercial   facilities,  and   the  revenues  derived   from 
them,  while  we  also  learn  that  there  were  fifty-nine  cities  in  a.d.  250. 
Britain  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  ^ 

But  before  the   English  had  made  any  settlements  in  DUinu- 
Britain  this  civilisation  had  received  many  rude  shockB.^^^^^ 
We  read  in  the  pages  of  Bede  how  terribly  the  country ''^**^* 
suffered  after    the    Roman    generals    had  withdrawn    the 
legions.     "  From  that  time,  the  south  part  of  Britidn,  desti- 
tute of  armed  soldiers,  of  martial  stores,  and  of  all  its  active 
youth,  which  had  been  led  away  by  the  rashness  of  the 
tyrants  never  to  return,  was  wholly  exposed   to  rapine,  as 
being  totally  ignorant  of  the  use  of  weapons."    When  the  Piett  and 
Picts  and  Scots  fell  upon  them  and  they  were  unable  to    ^**" 
defend   the  rampart  which  stretched  across  from  Frith  to 
Frith,  it  seemed  that  total  destruction  was  inevitable.    "Mes- 
sengers were  again  sent  to  Rome,  imploring  aid,  lest  their 

1  NegHecUd  Fact^  53.  For  a  good  Bmnmaiy  of  the  e£Fecta  of  the  Roman 
oecopatkni,  see  G.  H.  Pearson's  England  in  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  i.  55. 

*  Aeeoirding  to  Zosimiis,  tib.  3,  page  145,  eight  hundred  vessels  were  sent  on 
one  oecarion  to  procure  com  for  the  Roman  cities  in  Germany. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  ttt,  83. 

4  Enmenins.  Et  sane  non  sicut  Britannise  nomen  onom,  ita  mediocris 
fattarm  erat  reipnblicse  terra  tanto  fmgnm  nbere,  tanto  Iseta  nnmero  pastionnm, 
tot  metallomm  flnens  rivis,  tot  vectigalibos  qniestnoea,  tot  accincta  portnbns,  tanto 
t"™*""^  circnita.  Panegyrieus  Constantio,  c.  11.  Merito  te  omnibas  caeli  ac 
toU  bonis  Natora  donavit,  in  qa&  nee  rigor  est  nimins  hiemis,  neo  ardor  sBstatis, 
in  qoft  segetom  tanta  feconditas,  at  moneribns  ntrisqne  snfficiat  et  Cereris  et 
Liberi,  in  qui  nemora  sine  immanibns  bestiist  terra  sine  serpentibns  noxiis; 
eontra  peoornm  mitimn  innomerabilis  mnltitndo  hicte  distenta  et  onnsta  velleribas. 
Pamtffyricus  ConstantiOf  c.  9. 

s  *Bx«>  vA«c«  rrioii^vv  »0'.    Mardanns,  Heraeleota,  n.  c.  14. 
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AJ).  400—  wretched  country  should  be  utterly  ruined,  and  the  name 
of  a  Roman  province,  so  long  renowned  among  them,  over- 
thrown   by  the   cruelties    of   barbarous  foreigners,  might 
Desertion    bccome  Utterly  contemptible."     But  when  the  slight  as- 
AfofSo^'  sistance  sent  in  answer  to  this  appeal  was  finally  withdrawn, 
the  ravages  recommenced,  till  "  at  last  the  Britons,  forsaking 
their  cities  and  wall,  took  to  flight  and  were  dispersed. 
The  enemy  pursued  and  the  slaughter  was  greater  than 
on  any  former  occasion,  for  the  wretched  natives  were  torn 
in  pieces  by  their  enemies,  as    lambs  are  torn  by  wild 
beasts.     Thus  being  expelled  their  dwellings  and  posses- 
sions, they  saved  themselves  from  starvation  by  robbing  and 
Famine      plundering  one  another,  augmenting  foreign  calamities  by 
Faction,     their  own  domestic  broils,  till  the  whole   country  was  left 
destitute  of  food,  except  such  as  could  be  procured  by  the 
chase  \"    Even  if  we  make  considerable  allowance  for  rhe- 
toric, and  limit  the  description  to  the  old  Northumbria,  in 
which   Bede  wrote  and   which   was  most  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the   Picts  and  Scots,  the  words  show  that  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before  the  Jutes  landed  in  Thanet 
Roman  society  in  Britain  was  entirely  disintegrated.     Even 
during  this  brief  period  there  was  no  opportunity  for  recovery, 
A.D.  426—  as  the  ravages  of  famine,  and  later  of  pestilence',  were  added 
^^'  to  those  of  their  enemies;  and  the  temporary  plenty  that 

ensued  for  a  time  did  not  serve  to  resuscitate  the  decaying 
civilisation.     There  was  besides  another  cause  of  weakness, 
for  two  distinct  parties  can  be  traced  in  the  Roman  Province 
itself;  in  the  person  of  Ambrosius  there  was  a  leader  sprung 
A.D.  520.     from  the  old  Arturian  gens,  and  his  patronymic  has  come 
to  designate  the  ideal  of  Christian  heroism ;  while  Vortigem 
to  judge  from  his  Celtic  name  must  have  been  of  a  very 
different  stock.     Wasted  by  famine  and  torn  by  faction,  the 
Roman  province  of  Britain  seemed  an  easy  prey  to  the 
'  heathen  of  the  Northern  Sea* 
7te«iMtatice        29.    All  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  Roman  civilisation 
/«/,  but  the  was  completely  disintegrated  at  the  time  when  our  forefathers 
woSdnft    began  their  invasion;  but  the  Romans  and  Welsh,  though 

tmh/nit, 

1  Bede,  II.  E.  i.  c.  xii.  (Bohn's  Series). 

*  Ibid.  I.  c.  xiv. 
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they  could  not  organise  an  eflfective  resistance  and  repel  the  A.D.  400— 
attacks  of  the  English  tribes,  were  too  proud  to  submit  to    *  *  ^   * 
them.     As  one  wave   of   invasion  succeeded   another  the 
struggle  was  carried  on ;   the  battle  of  Deorham  may  be  a.d.  677. 
taken  as  the  really  decisive  event ;  but  that  was  not  fought 
till  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Kent. 
During  all  that  time  the  struggle  was  continued  with  varying 
success  and  with  occasional  checks.     Britain  was  not  rapidly 
overrun    by   triumphant    victors;    but    during    these    one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  new  bands  of  settlers  came  from 
across  the  sea,  or  made  incursions  from  the  lands  which  their 
£Etthers  had  won ;  and  thus  the  country  became  theirs  gradually, 
shire  by  shire  or  hundred  by  hundred.     The  precise  course  course  of 
of  that  loner-continued  struggle  may  be  best  treated  if  it  is  ^^j?^- 

o  oo  ^  J  ^  conttnuea 

regarded  as  a  matter  of  local  history.  Local  dialects  help  to  stmggU. 
identify  the  stock  from  which  the  precise  band  of  settlers 
came ;  the  boundaries  of  the  shire  sometimes  serve  to  show 
the  extent  of  the  district  which  fell  into  their  hands  at  some 
battle  of  which  only  the  name  is  preserved;  while  the 
physical  features  of  the  ground  may  have  a  tale  to  tell  for 
those  who  are  skilled  to  read  it^  and  so  to  reconstruct  a 
forgotten  story.  The  English  advanced  bit  by  bit,  and  the  Gradual 
Romans  and  Welsh  gradually  gave  way  as  they  were  worsted  J^^^^ 
time  after  time  by  the  brute  courage  of  the  heathen  they 
despised;  the  survivors  of  what  had  once  been  a  civilised 
province  drew  away  farther  and  farther  into  the  western  parts 
of  the  island  rather  than  submit.  They  clung  desperately  to 
the  hope  that  English  victories  were  a  merely  temporary 
chastisement,  and  they  tried  to  withdraw  to  places  of  greater 
security  till  the  time  for  which  God  had  permitted  this 
heathen  tyranny  was  overpast'. 

1  Compare  Dr  Chiest's  excellent  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Archaeological 
Indituttt  1S49,  on  the  Early  English  Settlements  in  South  Britain. 

>    "To  escape  from  their  (the  Saxon's)  bloody  yoke  an  army  of  British  monks, 
gnidiiig  an  entire  tribe  of  men  and  women,  freemen  and  slaves,  embarked  in  -• 

Teasels,  n<^  made  of  wood,  but  of  skins  sewn  together,  singing  or  rather  howling 
mider  their  full  sails,  the  lamentations  of  the  Psalmist,  and  came  to  seek  an 
as^nm  in  Armorica  and  make  for  themselves  another  country  (a.d.  460 — 550). 
This  emigration  lasted  more  than  a  century ;  and  threw  a  new,  but  equally  Celtic 
popnlation,  into  that  portion  of  GKiul  which  Roman  taxations  and  Barbarian 
inTaskm  had  injnred  least."    Montalembert,  The  Monks  of  the  West,  n.  260.    On 
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AJ>.  400—        It  was  not  by  any  sweeping  victories  but  by  the  gradual 
^/^    '    displacement   which   resulted    during    this   long-continued 
mentof      aggression  and  retreat,  that  Boman  civilisation  was  swept 
uuwn^     away  fix)m  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  almost  as  if  it  had 
The  towns  never  been.     The  centre  of  the  Roman  life  had  been  in  the 
*^  '       towns,  but  the  towns  failed  to  maintain  themselves  against 
the  invadera     The  numbers  and  skill  of  the  English  were  not 
so  great  that  they  habitually  stormed  the  Boman  defences 
and  destroyed  the  wretched  inhabitants,  and  the  &te  of 
A.p.491,     Anderida  was  probably  exceptional.    The  towns  were  not 
however  safe  places  of  refuge  and  could  not  even  maintain  a 
defence;   for  as  soon  as  the  invaders  had  secured  the  sur- 
rounding country  they  could  ruin  trade,  even  if  they  did  not 
deliberately  cut  off  supplies.     One  after  another  of  the  great 
cities  which  the  Romans  had  built  was  deserted  and  decayed. 
The  very  sites  of  some  were  forgotten ;  Uriconium,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  all,  had  wholly  passed  out  of  mind  before  it  was 
discovered  in  1857';  while  in  other  cases  where  the  name 
and  site  have  survived  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  place 
or  at  least   ccased  to  be  a  centre  of  commercial  and  civilised  life.     Had 
oi'ce^nM    Verulam  preserved  a  continuous  existence,  there  would  have 
of  com-       been  no  temptation  for  the  population  to  micfrate  and  build 

meree  and  *   ,  *  " 

civilisation.  OH  the  other  side  of  the  valley  where  S.  Albans  now  stands. 
Even  London  itself  must  have  suffered  more  completely  from 
the  effects  of  the  English  invasion  than  it  did  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  Fire.  The  lines  of  the  mediaeval  streets  were 
preserved  in  1666,  and  the  new  houses  occupied  the  old  sites 
and  had  the  same  frontage.  But  when  English  London  first 
began  to  rise  from  the  ruins  into  which  the  Roman  city  had 
fallen  the  streets  were  laid  out  differently ;  this  seems  to  show 
that  the  older  lines  of  tra£5c  were  blocked  with  dAria*  and 
that  it  was  convenient  to  take  a  slightly  different  route. 
Even  though  the  wall  and  streets  of  Chester  remain;  and 
though  York,  Lincoln  and  Leicester  embody  many  relics  of 
their  Roman  times,  it  is  improbable  that  any  of  these  served 

earlier  interconrse  between  Britain  and  Armorica,  see  Bridgett,  .flitfory  of  the 
Iloltj  Eucharuftj  i.  28.    An  exoelleut  illustration  of  this  withdrawal  is  found  in  the 
legend  of  S.  Beiuo,  quoted  by  Green,  Making  of  England,  197. 
*  Wright,  Uriconium,  ^ 

Loftie,  History  of  London,  i.  54.  ^ 
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as  a  city  of  refuge  during  the  storms  of  the  English  invasion.  A.D.  40o~ 
Still  less  likely  is  it  that  the  orderly  habits  of  civilised  Roman 
life,  and  the  practice  of  Christian  rites  were  continuously 
maintained  in  these  strongholds.  The  old  civilisation  had 
been  so  disintegrated  that  the  attacks  of  the  invaders  could 
not  be  repelled,  and  it  even  failed  to  maintain  itself  in  those 
centres  where  it  had  been  most  firmly  established.  There 
doubtless  were  many  individuals  who  siurvived  the  battles 
but  £sdled  to  escape,  whose  lives  were  spared,  and  who  then 
lived  to  serve  the  conquerors  in  house  or  field ;  but  Roman 
society  with  its  language,  law,  commerce,  administration  and 
religion  did  not  survive  in  any  single  locality.  In  the  more 
northern  parts  of  England  there  were  districts  which  main- 
tained their  integrity,  like  the  kingdom  of  Leeds ;  and  there  a.d.  ess. 
may  have  been  in  many  other  parts  hamlets  of  cultivators 
who  remained  on  their  old  lands  ^ ;  but  little  else  weathered 
the  storm.  There  is  no  inherent  improbability  which  need 
compel  us  to  discount  the  story  of  destruction  and  devas- 
tation recounted  by  Bede,  Gildas  and  Nennius.  Despite 
the  similarities  between  some  English  and  some  Roman 
institutions',  there  is  no  such  identity  as  to  compel  us  to 
believe  that  the  English  habits  were  derived  from  the  Romans 
or  that  our  civilisation  is  other  than  a  native  growth.  We 
owe  a  debt  to  Christian  missionaries,  to  Danish  adventurers, 

1  There  are  a  good  many  Celtic  names  preserved  in  Cambridgeshire ;  the  laws 
d  the  Thegns  Gild  (Cooper,  Armalst  i.  15)  imply  the  continued  existence  of 
Welshmen  round  the  town;  for  it  does  not  seem  in  this  case  that  'wealh' 
merely  means  foreign  to  the  gild.  So  too  in  Wessex  itself  it  seems  that  some 
of  the  Britona  were  so  far  snccessfnl  in  resistance  as  to  maintain  a  footing  as 
landholders  (Coote,  Bomans  of  Brituinf  182).  For  there  can  be  no  doabt,  that 
vnlees  the  slaughter  proceeded  from  a  mere  ruthless  love  of  destruction,  the 
proportion  of  inhabitants  who  were  preserved,  in  different  districts,  would  vary. 
The  traces  of  Welsh  names  are  more  numerous  in  Kent  than  in  Sussex:  and  it 
aaems  not  improbable  that  the  conquest  of  the  first  kingdom  was  effected  with 
eomparative  ease,  and  that  there  was  in  this  case  rather  a  usurpation  than  a 
conqiiest.  In  Northumbria  the  number  of  inhabitants  preserved  seems  to  have 
be«i  considflrable ;  while  the  new  settlements  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
kingdom  were  few  and  far  between.  In  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde  the  chief 
power  remained  in  Celtic  hands,  though  some  of  the  invaders  found  homes  for 
themselyes  in  that  district;  such  names  as  Cunningham  in  Ayrshire,  Penning- 
hanie  in  Wigton,  Workington,  and  Harrington  in  Cumberland,  are  evidence  of 
these  scattered  settlements  in  a  Celtic  kingdom.  The  names  of  their  villages  are 
the  chief  indic^ions  of  the  tide  of  English  conquest. 

s  See  below,  p.  104. 
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to  Flemish  weavers,  but  there  is  little  which  we  can  ascribe 
to  the  direct  influence  of  Roman  civilisation  surviving  in 
Britain. 

30.  On  the  territory  which  was  thus  gradually  vacated 
the  successive  tribes  of  English  invaders  settled  themselves : 
they  were  forced  to  till  the  ground  for  supplies,  while  the  war 
was  still  waging,  and  they  were  doubtless  ready  for  a  summons 
to  take  part  in  it  if  need  were.  The  men  of  Kent  had  been 
established  in  their  new  homes  for  a  century  before  the  West 
Saxons  succeeded  in  appropriating  Bedfordshire  \  The  north 
folk  and  the  south  folk  had  held  Elast  Anglia  many  years 
before  the  East  Saxons  pushed  their  way  into  Hertfordshire 
and  sealed  the  fate  of  Verulam';  the  tide  of  conquest  was 
still  flowing  forward  long  after  the  period  of  settlement  had 
begun.  It  may  of  course  have  been  true  that  the  first 
English  bands  were  not  cultivators  but  mere  plunderers  who 
made  raids  on  the  S€ixon  shore,  and  that  the  mercenaries 
who  took  possession  of  Thanet  persisted  in  drawing  supplies 
from  the  fields  of  the  Britons  in  Kent ;  but  the  very  success 
of  the  English  conquest  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  ad- 
vancing tribes  to  obtain  support  unless  they  started  tillage 
on  their  own  account'.  As  each  new  district  was  appropri- 
ated, crops  would  be  sown,  and  the  arts  of  agriculture  would 
be  practised,  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as  had  been  done  across 
the  sea;  and  thus  a  firm  basis  was  given  for  the  operations  of 
coming  campaigns.  There  was  nothing  to  tempt  the  English 
warriors  in  the  remains  of  Roman  cities*,  and  as  they  would 
have  little  use  for  the  great  roads  they  would  often  avoid 
them:  they  doubtless  settled  in  little  groups  as  Tacitus 
describes,  as  they  were  attracted  by  conveniences  of  wood 
and  water. 

So  far  as  the  actual  process  of  apportioning  the  lands  is 
concerned  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  rely  on  the  state- 
ment of  Tacitus  as  to  their  method  of  assignment^  at  an 

1  Green,  Making  of  England,  p.  128. 
a  Ibid.  109  n. 

^  Compare  the  accotmts  of  the  Danes  ravaging  the  country  and  then  settling  in 
it.    Engluth  Chronicle,  876  and  880. 

*  Stnbbs,  Constitutional  History,  i.  61. 
5  See  above,  p.  36. 
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earlier  date,  and  take  the  practice  of  the  Danes  later  on  A.D.  400— 
as  affording  additional  illustrations. 

Tracts  of  uncultivated  land  were  apportioned  to  groups  of 
warriors,  and  the  groups  settled  here  and  there  as  they  were 
attracted  by  wood  or  water,  to  enjoy  their  hard-earned  hold- 
inga     The  evidence  of  nomenclature  seems  to  show  that 
several  men  of  the  same  sept^  took  up  land  together  and 
formed  a  township;  other  groups  may  have  been  composed  to^»w«»»<?/ 
of  those  who  had  fought  side  by  side  before,  and  who  were 
ready  to  go  out  and  serve  together  again.     The  amount  of 
land  assigned  to  each  such  group  would  naturally  depend 
on  the  number  of  the  cultivators;  and  it  would  then  be 
possible  for  them  to  proceed  to  begin  the  labour  of  tillage 
and  assign  a  holding  to  each  separate  family*.     Whether 
the  arable  holdings  were  apportioned  once  for  all,  or  whether 
under  a  sjrstem  of  extensive  culture  they  were  reassigned 
every  year,  the  method  adopted   would  be  similar.    The 
allotment  of   acres    in    connexion   with    co-aration    among 
the  Welsh  has  been  noted  above';  and  by  similar  means  it  to  each  of 
would  be  possible  to  deal  out  any  convenient  number  o{  holding  of 
arable  acres,  which  would  of  course  be  intermingled  to  the ZwdeS^ 
various  members  of  the  group.     The  members  were  already 
organised  for  military  discipline,  and  police  responsibility; 
imd  the  person  who  held  a  leading  position  for  these  pur- . 
poses  would   have   land  assigned    him    "according    to    his 
dignity ;"  but  most  of  the  members  would  personally  engage 
in  the  labour  of  tillage.     Each  would   have   a  house  and 
yard  {toft)  and  such  a  share  of  land,  extensively  or  intensively 
cultivated,  as  a  team  could  plough;  he  would  also  have  a 
claim  to  meadow  grass  for  hay,  and  a  right  to  pasture  his 
oxen   on  the  waste;  but  unless  the  whole   account  of  the 
English  Conquest  of  Britain  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
we  cannot  suppose  that  so   many  of  the  old  inhabitants 
were  retained  that  the  conquerors  were  able  to  rely  wholly 
and  solely  on  cultivation  by  dependents;   it  is  much  more 

1  Semble,  SoMma  in  Englcmdf  i.  App.  A. 

s  Bede  habitoftlly  estimates  land  in  this  fashion.    Lives  of  the  Abbots  of 
Wearwumth,  $§  4,  7. 
•  See  p.  40,  n. 
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AJ).40(>—  probable  that  when  not  required  for  warfare,  they  like  the 
B.C.  55.  Suevi  of  former  days  undertook  the  actual  labour  of  agricul- 
vuiage  ture  themselves.  In  any  case  some  organisation  was  needed 
*a?^*  for  directing  the  common  work  of  the  village,  and  the 
institutions  of  the  village  community  as  already  described 
would  serve  the  purpose ;  though  in  any  group,  where  there 
was  a  leader  who  called  them  to  arms,  and  who  was 
responsible  for  good  order  he  may  probably  have  exercised 
some  authority  in  the  administration  of  rural  affairs  firom  the 
first\  The  balance  of  historical  evidence  seems  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  warriors  as  they  settled  formed 
townships;  and  that  the  freemen,  who  were  ready  to  follow 
the  king  in  arms,  and  to  assist  him  by  their  judgment  in 
the  folkmoot  were  associated  together  under  their  military 
leaders,  in  villages  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  agri- 
culture by  which  they  lived. 

This  view  is  also  confirmed  by  the  survivals.  The  villages 
composed  of  freemen  had  so  generally  passed  away  before  the 
A.D.  1086.  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  that  doubt  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  existence  of  groups  of  cultivators  in  any  other 
Freeetdti'  form  than  as  hamlets  of  servile  dependents*.  But  we  are 
forced  by  the  received  accounts  of  the  Conquest  to  suppose 
that  the  free  warriors  betook  themselves  to  tillage,  for  there 
must  have  been  a  general  displacement  of  population  to 
allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  speech,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  south  and  east  of  Britain. 
The  continued  existence  of  a  numerous  and  generally  diffused 
servile  population  of  rural  labourers  would  be  incompatible 
with  such  sweeping  changes. 

When  the  lands  they  had  conquered  were  apportioned 
among  the  warriors  in  townships,  a  considerable  area  re- 
mained, much  of  which  was  covered  with  forest*;  but  some 
of  it  would  be  inhabited,  as  in  the  case  of  any  surviving 
Welsh  hamlets.  Over  such  land  the  king  had  very  large 
claims,  and  some  of  it  seems  to  have  remained  unalienated 

1  Earle,  Land  Charterst  Ixviii.  Ixxii. 

2  Seebohm,  Village  Community^  179.    Compare  the  discoasioii  of  this  poiiit 
below,  §§  46,  47. 

B  Pearson,  Historical  Maps^  49. 
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as  the  ancient  domain   of  the  Crown :   but  he   had  also  A.D.  4oa— 

A    TV     K77 

valuable,  if  somewhat  indefinite  rights,  over  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  free  warriors  in  their  townships,  as 
they  could  be  summoned  to  fight,  or  might  be  heavily  fined 
for  various  offences,  or  demands  might  be  made  for  support. 
The  power  to  exercise  these  rights  was  a  valuable  possession, 
and  it  formed  the  chief  fund  for  national  purpose&  The 
king  maintained  the  public  servants  and  military  officers 
by  the  temporary  grant  of  land,  or  rather  by  the  assignment 
of  his  rights — whatever  they  were,  or  a  portion  of  his  rights 
— ^within  some  particular  area  to  one  of  his  thegn8\  The  Temporary 
English  thegn  received  his  arms  from  the  king,  to  whom  a^egna. 
they  were  returned  at  his  death  as  a  heriot;  and  he  was 
supported  by  a  grant  of  land,  or  rather  of  royal  rights  over 
some  piece  of  land.  The  judicial  rights  over  a  few  pros- 
perous townships  might  be  very  valuable,  while  a  grant 
of  all  the  royal  claims  over  a  larger  area  of  unoccupied 
forest"  would  yield  but  a  poor  income;  perhaps  the  best 
return  could  be  obtained  where  Welsh  rural  hamlets  con- 
tinued to  exist  through  the  storm  of  invasion  and  were 
allowed  to  continue  to  work  their  lands  but  on  more  onerous 
terms.     Such  hamlets  would  be  specially  important  to  the 

1  In  tlnu  devoting  a  portion  of  royal  rights  in  land  to  public  nses  the  English 
were  perpetuating  a  custom  which  prevails  in  nomadic  and  half-settled  com- 
inanities.  The  power  of  a  Kafir  chief  depends  chiefly  on  the  quantity  of  cattle 
he  poeaeeses,  and  with  which  he  rewards  his  followers:  and  the  young  men  of 
the  tribe  frequent  his  court  and  do  btisa  as  the  comUes  attached  to  a  leader. 
Compare  a  Compendium  of  Kafir  Laws  Mid  Ctuitoms  printed  for  tJie  Chvemment 
ofBritiah  Kaffraria,  1858.  The  reports  which  were  sent  by  Government  officials 
describe  many  institutions  which  are  curiously  similar  to  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
cnes.  The  judicial  system,  pp.  58,  74,  the  royal  revenue,  p.  29,  the  wergilds,  p.  61, 
the  position  of  married  women,  p.  54,  are  all  of  interest  in  this  respect. 

9  King  Alfred  writes  as  if  the  owner  of  a  temporary  grant  supported  himself 
from  the  products  of  the  waste.  The  illustration  from  the  difference  between 
laetJand  and  bocland  is  well  worthy  to  stand  in  a  preface  even  to  such  a  book 
as  S.  Austin's  SoUloquiea;  and  to  us  it  is  very  instructive.  **It  is  no  wonder 
though  men  *swink'  in  timber  working,  and  in  the  outleading  and  in  the  building; 
h«t  every  man  wishes,  after  he  has  built  a  cottage  on  his  lord's  lease,  by  his 
hdip,  that  he  may  sometimes  rest  him  therein,  and  hunt  and  fowl  and  fish,  and 
use  it  in  every  way  to  the  lease  both  on  sea  and  on  land,  untU  the  time  that  he 
earn  booUand  and  everlasting  heritage  through  his  lord's  mercy.  So  do  the 
wealthy  Oiver,  who  wields  both  these  temporary  cottages  and  the  everlasting 
homes,  may  He  who  shapes  both  4md  wields  both,  grant  me  that  I  be  mete 
for  each,  both  here  to  be  profitable  and  thither  to  come."  Blossom  Oatherings 
in  King  AlfretFa  Works  (Jnlnlee  Edition,  Vol.  u.  Part  n.  page  84). 
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AJD.  40O—  invaders  when  they  were  found  in  districts  where  minerals 
A.D.677.    ^Q^jj  |j^  worked,  and  when  the  inhabitants  were  skilled 

Survival  of  i^  mining  and  the  working  of  ore.  The  smelting  in  the 
A^SfiiM.  Forest  of  Dean  is  said  to  have  been  carried  on  continuously 
since  Roman  times  ^;  and  this  is  quite  probable  also  in  regard 
to  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  and  the  lead  mines  at  the  Peak. 
But  the  continued  existence  of  these  industries  in  special 
districts'  carried  on  by  men  who  had  special  rights,  does  not 
at  all  diminish  the  force  of  the  evidence,  which  goes  to 
show  that  there  was  a  sweeping  change  throughout  the 
country  generally. 

So  far  then  as  we  can  peer  through  the  darkness  and 
come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Elnglish 
settlements,  it  appears  that  though  portions  of  the  land 
were  cultivated  by  dependents,  free  warriors  connected  by 
ties  of  kinship  obtained  their  holdings  as  convenience 
dictated,  and  were  associated  together  in  the  common  work 
of  agriculture. 


IV.    Early  Changes  in  England. 


A.D.  577— 
901 

Throttgh 
this  long 
period 
there  toas 


a  gradual 
coalescence 
of  king- 
aoms. 


31.  The  three  centuries  that  elapsed  between  the  battle 
of  Deorham  and  the  reign  of  Alfred  contain  little  that  attracts 
the  interest  of  the  ordinary  reader.  It  requires  an  effort  to 
realise  that  the  lapse  of  time,  in  a  period  which  is  dismissed 
in  a  few  pages,  was  really  as  long  as  that  from  the  Spanish 
Armada  to  the  present  day.  These  centuries  were  marked  of 
course  by  the  planting  of  the  Church  in  England,  and  by  the 
consequent  changes  in  thought  and  life  introduced ;  they  are 
noticeable  too  for  the  beginning  of  Danish  invasion,  and  the 
new  forms  of  energy  that  were  called  forth  in  imitation  of 
their  enterprise.  But  throughout  the  chaos  of  local  and 
apparently  fruitless  struggles  one  change  was  steadily  pro- 
ceeding; the  lesser  states  were  being  absorbed  into  the 
larger  kingdoms,  and  the  temporary  superiority  which  the 

^  Craik,  Pictorial  History  of  England^  i.  i,  268. 

s  The  special  organisation  of  the  miners  and  their  position  on  royal  forarta  all 
tends  to  confirm  the  view  that  they  may  be  survivors  of  Welsh  hamlets. 
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Bretwalda  exercised  over  neighbouring  kings  was  preparing  ajd.  577— 
the  way  for  the  recognition  of  the  claim  of  Egbert  to  be^'^'^^' 
king  of  all  the  English.     This  coalescence  of  the  smaller 
kingdoms  was  the  chief  political  change. 

This  process  need  not  necessarily  have  made  any  great  Growth  of 
change  in  the  methods  of  cultivation,  or  in  the  status  of  the  ofS^ng 
inhabitanta     When   two   peoples  were  joined,  more  land 
would  be  available  to  the  victorious  king  for  the  support  of 
an  enlarged  comitatus;  and  the  cultivators  on  such  land 
would  be  reinstated,  but  under  conditions  that  ensured  their 
loyalty.     In  one  respect  however  such  fusion  was  of  great 
importance.     The  power  of  the  kingly  office  increased  with 
the  increase  of  his  responsibilities';  and  with  the  increase  of 
his  power,  his  ability  to  make  valuable  grants  and  the  status 
of  his  personal  attendants  rose  as  well;  the  earl  or  even 
churl  in  a  tovnMhip  was  not  so  very  far  removed  from  a  king 
whose  realm  consisted  of  only  a  few  hundreds;   but  when 
the  king  ruled  over  several  shires  the  case  was  different; 
and  the  thegns  who  were  military  and  judicial  officers  oiandofhu 
these  more  powerful  kings,  came  to  have  a  much  higher    ^^^' 
social  status  than  they  had  at  first ;  the  churl  or  earl  kept 
his  old  position,  while  that  of  the  others  had  greatly  im- 
proved.    Thus  we  have  the  foundation  of  a  new  nobility, 
not  of  blood  but  of  service  and  wealth. 

32.     The  internecine  warfare  of  the  little  kingdoms  of  the  The 
heptarchy  was  a  fatal  obstacle  to  advance  in  civilisation ;  and  ^J^j^ 
nothing  contributed  so  strongly  to  the  cessation  of  these 
struggles  and  the  formation  of  a  united  English  nation  as  the 
influence  of  the  monks  who  came  from  Rome  under  the 
leadership  of  S.  Augustine.     Since  the  consolidation  of  the  a.d.  597, 
separate  tribes,  and  the  first  beginnings  of  really  national 
oouncils  are  most  closely  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical 
usages  which  the  missionaries  introduced,  their  work  was 
indirectly  of  great  economic  importance ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  comparatively  little  economic  advance  can  be  ascribed  ^<^  «?»»- 
to  their  direct  and  immediate  influence.    In  Oaul,  the  Roman  ^'ff/«  direct 
civilisation  had  so  utterly  decayed  that  the  soil  had  to  be^n^'^^^, 
reclaimed  again,  by  clearing  the  forest  and  jungle ;  in  that 

1  Eemble,  Saxons  in  England^  i.  147. 
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A.D.  577—  province  the  greatest  material  benefits  directly  accrued  from 
the  establishment  of  religions  houses  and  the  unremitting 
labours  of  the  monks\  In  more  distant  regions,  where  the 
Roman  empire  had  never  extended,  the  monks  began  engi- 
neering works,  such  as  those  which  marked  the  countries 
which  had  formerly  been  subject  to  Imperial  rule*.  But 
the  special  needs  of  the  English  at  the  time  of  their 
conversion  and  the  circumstances  of  their  land  were  not 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Franks  or  of  the  Picte  and 
Scots.  They  settled  down  to  till  their  lands,  and  though 
they  still  sent  out  bands  against  the  Welsh  or  engaged  in 
struggles  with  one  another,  they  had  entirely  relinquished 
the  old  roving  life  on  the  sea.  So  soon  as  commerce 
developed,  the  old  Roman  routes  of  communication  were 
ready  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  chapmen  who  began  to 
traverse  them,  and  Roman  bricks  lay  ready  to  hand  for  the 
repair  of  Roman  bridges  and  the  construction  of  new  towns 
where  the  Roman  cities  had  stood.  The  trees  which  they 
had  planted*  would  also  remain  and  jdeld  their  fruit  to  the 
English  settlers ;  altogether  there  are  few  material  changes, 
which  need  be  directly  traced  to  monastic  enterprise  and 
diligence,  though  particular  places,  like  the  fens  round  Crow- 
land,  owe  much  to  their  zeal.  Still  it  is  true  that  in  Elngland 
the  chief  economic  influence  they  exercised  was  due  to  the 

but  ac'       constitutional  changes  they  accelerated,  and  especially  to  the 

coMiii^     way  in  which  they  promoted  the  power  of  the  king,  and  of 

tionai         ijig  personal  dependents. 

changes,  r  r  ^ 

The  fact  that  S.  Augustine  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  Roman  mission  came  especially  to  the  kings,  and  that 
Christianity  was  from  the  first  a  court  religion,  gave  these 
teachers  the  position  of  royal  dependents,  closely  analogous  to 
that  of  the  thegns*.     As  the  one  did  service  by  fighting  for 

1  Montalembert,  The  Monks  of  the  Westy  u.  314. 

s  The  civilising  influence  of  the  Colnmban  Church  among  the  northern  tribes 
can  harcUy  be  exaggerated ;  each  monastery  which  was  planted  became  a  living 
witness,  to  a  wild  age«  of  the  excellence  of  a  godly  life  of  industry  rather  than  of 
one  of  contemplative  piety,  artistic  work  and  education.  Many  roads  in  Scotland 
were  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  existence  of  monasteries.  Skene,  Celtic 
Scotland y  n.  351.    Innes,  Scotland  in  Middle  AgeSy  p.  146. 

^  See  above,  p.  52. 

*  Lingard,  Anglo-Saxon  Churchy  1. 171. 
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the  king,  so  did  the  others  intercede  for  him  by  their  prayers,  A.D.  577— 
but  while  the  military  service  could  only  profit  the  king       *.  . 
during  this  life,  the  prayers  of  God's  priests  might  avail  him  Priests  as 
in  the  place  of  death  \     It  thus  became  desirable  to  secure     ^^^' 
the  perpetual  rendering  of  such  service ;  and  kings  began  to 
make  provision  for  communities  of  priests,  by  granting  them 
a  piece  of  land,  or  rather  rights  over  land,  so  that  they  might 
'serve  God  for  ever*.'     This  land  was  secured  to  them  hy  grants  in 
means  of  a  charter  (60c),  and  thus  royal  rights  which  had^*'''*''**^''* 
hitherto  been  only  temporarily  assigned  were  granted  away 
to  the  owner  of  bocland\  Boeiand, 

As  such  grants  were  made  out  of  public  property  for  how 
which  the  king  was  really  trustee,  they  could  only  be  made  ^^^  *  ' 
with  the  consent  of  the  witan,  and  this  may  have  been  some 
protection  against  very  frequent  or  very  large  grants ;  but  as 
the  kingdoms  increased  in  size  there  was  less  possibility  of  a 
grand  assembly  of  all  freemen  at  the  vntendgeniot ;  these 
were  sometimes,  in  consequence,  little  more  than  a  gathering 
of  a  few  royal  thegns,  who  did  not  put  a  very  eflective  check 
on  the  disposition  of  the  king. 

The  character  of  the  numerous  monasteries  thus  founded,  sometimes 
which  were  each  independent  and  not  responsible  to  the  head  ^tenLs. 
of  an  order,  depended  very  much  on  the  character  of  the  ruling 
abbot ;  in  some  cases  no  real  discipline  was  enforced,  and  the 

^  Montalembert,  The  Monks  of  the  West,  1.  45. 

*  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  notice  that  this,  the  chief  economic  influence 
d  monasteries  in  England,  did  not  occur  from  the  planting  of  monasteries  in 
Scotland.  The  Columban  monasteries  were  endowed  with  land  which  was  not 
alienated  from  the  family  which  granted  it,  and  the  abbot  was  always  selected 
from  among  the  blood  relations  of  the  founder ;  the  one  who  was  highest  in  the 
mnnaiitir  community  was  to  succeed.  It  frequently  happened  however  that  a  lay 
brother  succeeded,  or  even  a  member  of  the  clan,  who  had  made  no  monastic 
profesgioii  at  all ;  and  thus  the  lands  of  the  monasteries  became  secularised.  The 
fundamental  difference,  which  underlay  all  the  questions  between  the  upholders  of 
the  Seottish  and  Catholic  usages  at  Whitby,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  one 
Qmrch  was  organised  on  this  tribal  model,  and  the  other  on  the  territorial  system 
which  bad  come  into  vogue  in  the  rest  of  Christendom.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  tribal  Church  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  proves  the  superiority  of  the  latter 
system.     Skene,  Celtic  Scotland^  n.  68,  270,  865.    Todd's  8.  Patrick,  p.  158. 

*  The  owner  of  bocland  apparently  exercised  royal  powers  of  jurisdiction 
subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  certain  specified  duties ;  the  important  thing  for  the 
grantee  was  that  the  charter  should  grant  the  amplest  privileges  and  that  the 
ohligEtiaiui  it  imposed  should  be  of  the  slightest — ^nothing  more  perhaps  than  the 
trinoda  neceuitaa. 

C.  5 
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A.D.  677—  pious  purpose  was  only  put  forward  as  an  excuse  for  securing 

land  in   perpetuity.     These  pretended  monasteries  were  a 

source  of  grave  scandal ;  but  the  advantages  of  a  perpetual 

as  opposed  to  a  merely  temporary  possession  were  so  great, 

that   men  were   strongly  tempted   to   endeavour  to  secure 

estates  on  these  terms.     Others  succeeded  in  obtaining  grants 

on  the  strength  of  an  intention,  which  was  never  carried  out, 

to  found  a  monastery ;  and  large  portions  of  territory  were 

disposed  of,  in  what  were  little  better  than  packed  assem- 

bliea 

Consequent       This  process  had  already  gone  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the 

^^^     Northumbrian  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Bede,  whose  letters  to 

A.D.  784.     archbishop  Egbert*  give  us  very  important  information  on 

the  subject.    He  points  out  that  most  serious  consequences 

1  The  letters  are  worth  quoting  at  some  length.  Bede  advocates  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  sees,  and  continues,  "Ac  si  opus  esse  visum  fnerit  ut,  tali 
monasterio,  causa  Episcopatus  suscipiendi,  amplius  aUquid  locorum  ac  possessionum 
augeri  debeat,  sunt  loca  innumera,  ut  novimus  omnes,  in  monasterinm  ascripta 

▼ocabulum,  sed  nihil   prorsus   monasticce  conversationis  habentia £t   quia 

hujusmodi  maxima  et  plura  sunt  loca,  quae,  ut  vulgo  dici  solet,  neque  Deo  neque 
hominibus  utilia  sunt,  quia  videlicet  neque  regularis  secundum  Deum  ibidem  vita 
servatur,  neque  ilia  milites  sive  comites  secularium  potestatum  qui  gentem 
nostram  a  barbaris  defendant  possident;  si  quis  in  eisdem  ipsis  locis  pro 
necessitate  temporum  sedem  Episcopatus  constituat,  non  culpam  prevaricationis 

incurrere,  sed  opus  virtutis  magis  agere  probabitur Ne  nostris  temporibns  yel 

religione  cessante,  amor  timorque  interim  deseratur  inspectoris,  vel  raresoente 
copia  militiffi  secularis,  absint  qui  fines  nostros  a  barbarica  incursione  tueantur. 
Quod  euim  turpe  est  dicere,  tot  sub  nomine  monasteriorum  loca  hi,  qui  monachicaa 
vitfe  prorsus  sunt  expertes  in  suam  ditionem  acceperunt,  sicut  ipsi  melius  nostia, 
ut  omnino  desit  locus,  ubi  filii  nobilium  aut  emeritomm  militum  processionem 
accipere  possint:  ideoque  vacantes  ac  sine  conjugio,  exacto  tempore  pubertatis, 
nullo  coutineutife  proposito  perdurent,  atque  banc  ob  rem  vel  patriam  suam  pro 
qua  militare  debuerant  trans  mare  abeuntes  relinquant;  vel  majoii  scelere  et 
impudentia,  qui  propositum  castitatis  non  habent,  luxuriffi  ac  fomicationi  deserviant. 

At  alii  graviore  adhuc  flagitio,  quum  siut  ipsi  laici  et  nullius  vitas  regularis 

vel  UHU  exerciti,  vel  amore  praediti,  data  regibus  pecunia,  emunt  sibi  sub  pretextQ 
monasteriorom  construeudorum  territoria  in  quibus  sun  liberius  vacent  libidini, 
et  hsDc  insnper  in  jus  sibi  hereditarium  edictis  regalibus  faciunt  ascribi,  ipeaa 
quoque  literas  privilegiorum  snorum,  quasi  veraciter  Deo  dignas,  poutificani, 
abbatum,  et  potestatum  sfpculi  obtineut  subscriptione  confirmari.  Sicqne  naur- 
patis  sibi  agellnlis  sive  vicis,  liberi  exinde  a  divino  simul  et  humano  servitio,  aids 

tantnm  iuibi  desideriis  laici  monachis  imperantes  deserviunt Sic  per  annoa 

circiter  triginta...proviucia  nostra  vesaiio  illo  errore  dementata  est,  ut  nullus  pane 
exinde  prnpfectorum  extiterit  qui  non  hujusmodi   sibi  monasterinm  in  diebua 

sufe  pra'fectura*  comparaverit Et  quidem  tales  repente  ut  nosti,  tonsuram  pro 

suo  libitu  accipiunt,  suo  examine  de  laicis  non  monachi,  sed  abbates  effidnntur.'* 
§§  5,  6,  7.    Haddan  and  Stubbs,  m.  819. 
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must  follow  to  the  national  economy  from  allowing  the  royal  AD.  577— 

.  A.D  90i 

rights  to  be  thus  alienated.  The  king  could  no  longer  support 
an  eflfective  body  of  retainers  and  the  nation  would  be  left 
defenceless ;  land  given  over  to  such  men  was  of  use  neither 
to  God  nor  man;  to  allow  a  few  men  to  monopolise  such 
possessions  in  perpetuity  was  to  sap  the  national  resources, 
so  that  the  army  could  not  be  maintained,  or  the  veterans 
rewarded.  There  is  an  interesting  confirmation  of  Bede*s 
warning  in  the  entire  collapse  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  a.d.  737. 
so  soon  after  his  time;  while  Wessex,  which  ultimately 
absorbed  the  whole  Heptarchy,  was  so  situated  that  it  was 
possible  to  keep  up  a  more  military  life  by  grants  of  the 
lands  from  which  the  Welsh  were  gradually  driven  back\ 

33.  We  may  then  think  of  England  as  occupied  hy  a,8e^- 
large  number  of  separate  groups,  some  of  which  were  villages  mu^u. 
of  free  warriors,  some  estates  granted  on  more  or  less  favourable 
terms;  as  in  all  probability  there  was  comparatively  little 
communication  between  them,  they  would  all  be  forced  to 
try  to  raise  their  own  food  and  provide  their  clothing.  The 
mode  of  tillage  and  habits  of  work  would  be  similar,  what- 
ever the  precise  status  of  the  villagers  might  be;  but  the 
information  which  has  come  to  hand  is  very  meagre,  and  most 
of  the  direct  evidence  consists  of  some  few  phrases  in  laws, 
and  scattered  hints  in  the  legends  of  monastic  saints.  We 
may  however  fill  out  the  details  by  reference  to  Welsh  and 
Irish  Laws  which  illustrate  the  habits  of  primitive  tillage, 
that  is  to  say  of  tillage  which  is  carried  on  by  separate  com- 
munities, each  of  which  is  controlled  by  a  single  head*  and 
is  chiefly  self-sufficing  and  hardly  depends  on  others  for  any 
regular  supply. 

The  most  definite  information  however  may  be  found  in  Their 
the  regulations  made  by  Charles  the  Great  for  the  manage-  a!d.  812!^ 
ment  of  his  estates.     They  serve  to  show  what  was  the  ideal 
which   a  prudent  man   kept  before   him — an   ideal  which 
would  serve  with  some  slight  variations,  for  Englishmen  as 
well  as  for  Franks'.     The  actual  inventory  of  the  buildings, 

^  Lftppenberg,  Saxon  Kings^  i.  251.    Evidence  of  the  soryival  of  the  itrinceps 
and  comites  in  Wessex  occnrs  in  the  English  Chronicle y  755. 
*  Hermann,  Staatswirthscha/tliche  Unterauchungeny  10 — 15. 
3  Dt  tQUs,  Pertz,  in.  184,  and  Migne,  xcvii.  349. 
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Aj).  677—  and  stock  of  seed  on  several  estates  is  also  of  great  interest, 
^*^*^^*  and  he  was  careful  to  provide  that  there  should  also  be 
skilled  artisans  on  the  premises,  and  that  each  establishment 
should  be  well  stocked  with  all  that,  was  necessary  for 
successful  culture. 
Coiumban  If  we  tum  to  our  own  country  we  find  that  the  legends 
^^'  of  English  and  Scottish  saints  contain  many  touches  which 
help  us  to  picture  the  condition  of  the  uncleared  land  in 
which  many  monks  reared  their  homes.  The  work  which  the 
conquering  settlers  had  to  do  must  have  been  similar,  and 
their  daily  tasks  must  have  closely  resembled  those  of 
which  we  read  in  stories  of  life  in  the  Scottish  and  British 
monasteries,  which  were  the  model  villages  of  the  time*.  In 
the  island  settlements  where  they  were  partly  protected  fi-om 
the  ravages  of  their  neighbours,  these  monks  set  themselves 
to  lead  a  life  of  godly  industry,  and  to  commend  their  religion 
as  much  by  the  life  they  led  as  by  the  preachers  they  sent 
A.D.  607.  forth.  We  read  in  Bede's  History  how  the  monks  of  Bangor" 
all  lived  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  and  of  disputes  that 
arose  about  the  sharing  in  labour*.  The  legends  of  many 
saints  throw  instructive  light  on  these  matters,  but  it  is  in 
the  Life  of  S.  Columba  by  his  successor  Adamnan*  that  we 
get  the  completest  picture  of  such  a  monastery,  and  of  the 
various  arrangements  it  contained:  its  granaries  and  mill, 
its  oven  and  all  the  other  offices.  Even  in  monastic  commu- 
nities which  were  endowed  with  estates  well  stocked  with 
meat  and  men  and  which  did  not  depend  for  subsistence 
on  the  labour  of  the  brethren,  many  trades  were  carried  on. 
We  hear  of  Bede's  own  labours;  of  another  who  was  an 
A.D.  679.     excellent  carpenter,  though  but  an  indifferent  monk*;  of  nuns 

1  Thus  Bede  writes  in  his  Lives  of  the  Abbots  of  Wearmouth  (Stevenson's 
Translation,  p.  609).  "It  was  a  pleasure  to  him,  obediently  to  be  employed 
along  with  them  in  winnowing  and  grinding,  in  milking  the  ewes  and  cows,  in 
working  in  the  bakehouse,  the  garden  and  the  kitchen,  and  in  every  other 

occupation  in  the  monastery Frequently,  when  he  went  out  anywhere  for  the 

furtherance  of  the  business  of  the  monastery,  whenever  he  found  the  brethren  at 
work,  it  was  his  custom  to  join  them  forthwith  in  their  labour,  either  by  directing 
the  plough  handle,  or  working  iron  with  the  forge  hammer,  or  using  the  winnowing 
fan  in  his  hand,  or  doing  something  or  other  of  the  same  sort." 

8  ff.  E.  n.  c.  ii.  «  H.  E.  iv.  c.  iv. 

*  Reeve's  Edition,  notes,  pp.  334—369.  3  U,  E.  v.  c.  xiv. 
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at  Coldineham  who  busied  themselves  with  weavincf*.     We  aj).  677— 

.  .  AD  901 

are  justified  in  regarding  each  of  these  monasteries,  and  to    '  * 
some  extent  each  of  the  villages,  as  a  self-sufl&cing  commu- 
nity where  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  provided  in  due 
proportion  without  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  village 
itself*. 

In  early  days  there  was  in  all  probability  so  little  regular  Trade 
trade   that   no  village    could  rely  on   procuring  necessary  exUud 
stores  except  firom  its  own  resources;  the  fact  that  they 
tried   to  do  so  serves  to  distinguish  them   from  the  most 
backward  hamlet  in  the  present  day;   the  food  came  from 
their    fields,    and    their    herds;    the    flocks    supplied    the 
necessary   clothing;    from   the   waste   land   they   got   fuel, 
and  there  the  swine  lived  on  the  acorns  and  mast';  honey 
held  the  place  of  sugar  as  a  luxury.     Salt  was  however  a  except  for 
requisite  which  could  not  be  produced  in  many  of  the  inland  ^usius 
villages   by  the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants   themselves,  and^**" 
which  would  therefore  be  a  very  profitable  industry  in  those 
places   where  it   was   possible  to  obtain  it.     This  was  one 
article  the  desire  of  which  would  tend  to  bring  about  the 
existence  of  trade  from  the  very  first.     Even  the  Arab*,  who 
with  his  flocks  and  date  palms,  is  largely  provided  for,  still 
depends  on  the  caravans  for  salt,  and  many  of  the  English 
villages  must  have  traded  for  it  too.     Till  root  crops  were 
introduced,  it  was  diflScult,  from  lack  of  fodder,  to  keep  a 
laige  herd  of  cattle  all  through  the  winter ;  and  accordingly 
the  meat  for  winter  use  was  ordinarily  prepared  and  salted 
down  in  the  autumn.     Unless  the  first  English  settlers  were 
stricter  vegetarians  than  is  commonly  supposed,  or  else  were 

1  M.  E.  IV.  c.  XXV. 

*  This  is  more  tme  of  the  Columban  and  Cistercian  honses  than  of  others. 
As  Professor  Middleton  has  pointed  ont  to  me,  there  is  an  interesting  difference 
between  the  results  of  foonding  at  any  special  place  a  Benedictine  or  a  Cistercian 
Abb^.  Benedictine  monks  were  not  as  a  rule  handicraftsmen,  and  so  even  if  a 
Benedictine  monastery  were  set  in  the  country,  a  town  grew  up  round  it  with 
craftsmen  to  supply  its  wants.  With  the  Cistercians  this  was  not  so,  their 
monasteries  were  completely  aelf-sujicing ;  every  possible  craft  that  could  be 
wna  carried  on  by  the  monks  or  by  the  conversi,  and  so  the  Cistercian  houses 
often  remained  in  the  solitude  in  which  they  were  founded. 

'  The  plentiful  snppUes  which  a  waste  might  furnish  can  be  gathered  from  the 
pan^QTric  on  Ely  at  the  time  of  Hereward's  defence,  L^r  EliensiSf  n.  c.  cv. 

*  Herzfeld,  MandeUgeachiehte  der  Juden,  13. 
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AJD.  677—  well  acquainted  with  the  management  of  meadow  land,  they 
must  have  practised  this  system  of  salting  down  meat  in 
autumn,  and  salt  must  have  been  a  specially  necessary 
article  for  their  use. 

34.  There  was  not  in  all  probability  any  remarkable 
change  in  tillage  or  industry  during  this  long  period.  As 
has  been  said  above  extensive  culture  prevailed  among  some 
of  the  settlers  in  England,  for  otherwise  it  would  be  hard 
to  account  for  the  modified  survival  at  Lauder*  but  it  doubt- 

Methods  of  less  gradually  jdelded  to  the  more  convenient  methods  of 

^mageT  iiitensive  culture.  For  this  purpose  special  fields  were  set 
apart;  these  were  kept  under  crop  with  regular  £Edlowing 
and  they  were  marked  off  by  large  balks  as  permanent 
arable  fields.  There  was  besides  a  definite  area  of  meadow 
land;  but  during  winter  all  demarcations  were  removed  so 
that  the  cattle  might  wander  freely  over  the  stubble  and 
on  the  strips  fi-om  which  the  hay  had  been  cleared,  as 
well  as  over  other  portions  of  the  waste.  It  was  an  open 
field  system  of  which  traces  still  survive  in  many  parts  of 
England*. 

Onefiddy  But  though  the  fields  were  thus  permanently  set  apart 

for  arable  purposes  it  was  not  easy  to  go  on  taking  crops 
from  the  same  land  year  after  year  (the  one  field  system) 
without  seriously  exhausting  the  soil' :  and  recourse  was  had 
to  regular  fallowing;  according  to  the  two  field  system,  one  of 
two  arable  fields  was  cropped  each  year,  and  one  lay  fallow ; 
according  to  the  three  field  system,  two  out  of  three  arable 
fields  were  under  crop  each  year  and  one  lay  fallow. 

1  Maine,  Vill.  Com.  p.  95. 

'  Nnmerons  snryivals  of  this  state  of  things  can  still  be  noted :  the  great  turf 
balks  which  divided  the  fields  from  one  another  are  still  observable  from  the 
railway  between  Hitchin  and  Cambridge ;  within  the  present  century  the  whole 
coontry  between  Royston  and  Newmarket  is  said  to  have  been  nnenclosed;  while 
a  few  isolated  parishes,  of  which  Laxton  in  Nottinghamshire  is  an  example,  are,  or 
lately  were,  in  this  condition.  In  many  parts  of  the  continent  there  is  not  only 
evidence  that  common  tillage  has  existed,  bnt  it  actually  holds  its  own. 

So  far  as  England  is  concerned  the  fullest  description  may  be  fomid  in 
Mr  Seebohm's  excellent  book  on  the  Village  Community  in  England.  The  maps 
it  contains  render  the  subject  particularly  clear. 

*  This  persistent  cultivation  of  the  same  land  with  the  same  crop  is  not  unknown 
however.  See  Hanssen,  Agrarhist.  Abkand.  i.  192.  Northern  Rural  Life,  28. 
Oats  was  the  crop  which  was  grown  for  snccesdve  years  in  Scotland. 
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This  three  field  system   was   eventually   more   common  A.D.  677— 

A.D  901. 

than  the  other,  as  it  gave  better  returns  for  the  same  work.  ^^^^'^  .^ 
Early  in  the  autumn  of  each  year  the  husbandmen  would 
plough  the  field  which  had  been  Ijdng  fallow  during  the 
summer  and  sow  it  with  wheat,  rye  or  other  winter  com; 
in  the  spring  they  would  plough  up  the  stubble  of  the  field 
on  which  their  last  wheat  crop  had  been  grown  and  sow 
barley  or  oats  instead ;  the  third  field  would  still  have  the 
stubble  of  the  previous  barley  crop  till  early  in  June,  when 
it  was  ploughed  over  and  left  fallow  till  the  time  -of  autumn 
sowing. 
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In  the  following  year,  field  I.  would  be  treated  as  field 
IL  in  the  diagram,  field  II.  as  III.  and  III.  as  I,  thus 
keeping  up  the  rotation. 

The  two  field  system  was  similar ;  the  fields  might  have  ond  two 
been  alternately  wheat  and  fallow ;  though  it  appears  that  it 
was  not  unusual  in  Germany  to  alternate  the  crops  also,  and 
have  wheat,  fallow,  barley,  fallow  in  succession  in  each  field  \ 
The  three  field  system  really  means  higher  farming — and  in 
very  sparsely-inhabited  regions  it  may  be  impracticable ;  in 
some   cases,  it  appears  to   have  superseded  the   two  field  ^«»>  . 
system  and  the  change  was  easy  enough.     It  was  impossible  advant<tge8. 
to  prepare  the  ground  so  as  to  sow  a  second  crop  of  wheat 
immediately  after  the  first,  but  there  would  be  no  difficulty 


1  Hanssen,  Agrarhist.  Abhand.  1. 178. 
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A.D.  677—  in   getting   the   land  ready   for  a  spring  crop  if  this  was 
desired.     In  this  way  it  seems  that  the  three  field  system 
is  possibly  an  improvement  on  a  two  field  husbandry,  but 
the  two  systems  have  been  carried  on  side  by  side  in  some 
districts,  and  the  three  field  system  never  altogether  super- 
seded the  other\     Throughout  England  generally  both  have 
given  way  to   modem    methods   of  convertible   husbandly 
in  which  periods  of  grass  growing  alternate  with  arable 
culture*;  and  when  this  change  took  place  the  two  field 
system — as  the  less  elaborate — leant  itself  more  refiwiily  to 
the  alteration,  especially  to  the  introduction  of  four-course 
husbandry'. 
Early  U8e         Though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  as  to  the  precise 
^iM^sUm  °^^^  of  cultivation  which  was  in  vogue  in  early  times,  there 
in  Qer-       ig   every   probability  that   the   three   field  system  was  not 

fMUiy  and  ^     ^  ^  ^  •'^      ^ 

po88ibiyin  unknown.  Hanssen  quotes  one  instance  of  it  in  Grermany 
"^  *  in  771,  and  considers  that  it  was  the  normal  practice  in  the 
time  and  on  the  estates  of  Charles  the  Great*.  The  laws  of 
Ine  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  land  to  be  kept  under  culti- 
vation are  not  obviously  relevant  and  are  certainly  not. 
conclusive*,  though  there  is  one  of  them  which  renders  it 
clear  that  some  sort  of  open  field  cultivation  was  in  vogue ; 
when  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  such  open  fields  there 
must  be  difficulty  in  providing  the  temporary  fencing  which 
is  needed  to  keep  the  cattle  oflF  the  growing  com  or  growing 

A.D.  circ.  hay.  King  Ine*8  law  provides  as  follows, — "  If  churls  have 
a  common  meadow  or  other  partible  land*  to  fence,  and 
some  have  fenced  their  part,  some  have  not,  and  (cattle 
stray  in  and)  eat  up  their  common  com  or  grass ;  let  those 
go  who  own  the  gap  and  compensate  to  the  others  who  have 
fenced  their  part,  the  damage  which  there  may  be  done, 
and  let  them  demand  such  justice  on  the  cattle  as  it  may  be 

1  Hanssen,  AgrarhUt.  Abhand.  i.  179. 

3  See  below  p.  469. 

B  Hanssen,  AgrarhUt.  Abhand.  1. 178. 

*  Afjrarhist.  Abhand.  i.  152, 164. 

^  cc.  64,  65,  66  in  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws  and  ItistitutionSt  i.  144.  The  Gebur 
{Beet.  Sing.  Ptra.)  was  to  have  seven  acres  of  his  'yard'  sown  when  he  entered 
on  possession,  bat  was  this  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  whole  ?  In  either  case  it  was 
a  small  holding.    Thorpe,  i.  435. 

^  Obviouslj  strips  in  the  common  arable  fields. 
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right.  But  if  there  be  a  beast  which  breaks  hedges  and  A.D.  577— 
goes  in  everywhere,  and  he  who  owns  it  will  not  or  cannot 
restrain  it;  let  him  who  finds  it  in  his  field  take  it  and 
slay  it,  and  let  the  owner  take  its  skin  and  flesh,  and  forfeit 
the  rest*."  This  law  gives  us  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the 
early  tillage;  the  fields  undivided  except  by  temporary  fences,  Partible 
and  each  churFs  land  lying  intermingled  with  the  rest.  A 
holding  of  thirty  acres  would  consist  of  sixty  separate  strips, 
of  which  under  the  three  field  system,  twenty  would  be  in 
cultivation  each  year.  The  strips  were  all  intermingled  in 
each  of  the  great  fields  and  only  marked  off  firom  one  another 
by  narrow  grass  edging. 

Elach  landholder  also  possessed  the  necessary  stock  for  stock  <m 
working  his  land-^  pair  of  oxen  went  with  the  ordinary  inga. 
villan's  holding  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  tenants  combined  their  stock  and  formed  a  strong 
team,  like  the  manorial  teams  of  eight'  or  twelve',  though 
we  find  mention  of  plough  teams  of  very  various  degrees  of 
strength  *  and  we  cannot  suppose  of  some  of  them  that  they 
did  very  effective  work. 

The  possession  of  draught  oxen  would  have  been  useless  Pasturage. 
unless  the  churl  had  the  means  of  feeding  them ;  for  hay, 
they  had  the  strips  of  meadow  land,  and  for  pasturage  they 
had  facilities  for  feeding  on  the  common  waste  including  the 
fallow  field,  and  on  the  other  fields  between  harvest  and 
se^  time'.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  agricultural  processes  were  carried  on,  and  the 
general  type  was  probably  almost  the  same  whether  the 
cultivators  were  servile  or  free. 

E^h  separate  group  was  thus  in  a  position  to  raise  ita  industry  in 
own  food  supply ;  but  it  could  also,  in  all  probability,  furnish  ^umcimj 
its  own   industrial   requirements  from  its  own  resources  to^**^* 
a  fiur  greater  extent  than  any  agricultural  village  would  do  in 
the  present  day ;  each  was  almost  entirely  self-sufficing.     It 
was  in  these  early  times  an  economic  unit,  with  no  buying 

1  Laios  of  Ine,  42.    Thorpe,  i.  129. 

*  This  appears  to  have  been  the  normal  team. 

*  Northern  Rural  Life^  p.  83. 

*  0.  C.  Pen  in  Domesday  Studies,  187. 

*  Scmtton,  Commons  and  Common  Fields ,  4. 
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each  member  gets  a  living  and  has  to  do  what  work  there 
is,  instead  of  undertaking  so  much  definite  work  for  so 
much  pay.  A  lady's  maid  is  engaged  to  do  the  dress-making 
for  certain  persons,  and  may  have  much  or  little  to  do ;  but 
she  gets  her  living  and  a  quarterly  salary,  and  is  not  paid  by  the 
piece.  When  the  village  community  is  really  a  self-sufficing 
whole,  the  thatcher  or  smith  ^  is  a  member  of  the  body,  and 
^tfwre-  pursues  his  craft  without  pajrment  either  by  the  hour  or 
piece,  because  his  livelihood  is  secured  to  him  in  the  form  of 
so  many  bushels  from  each  householder,  by  the  custom  of  the 
•  village ;  he  does  what  work  is  required  in  return  for  his  keep. 
There  are  of  course  many  advantages  in  the  modem  sjrstem 
by  which  a  man  is  paid  for  what  he  does ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  poorer  rayats  in  India  might  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  a  village  artisan,  while  they  could  not  save  so  as  to 
pay  for  work  at  the  precise  time  they  wanted  it ;  there  may 
be  cases  in  which  the  balance  of  advantage  still  lies  in 
the  primitive  method. 

In  English  villages  in  the  eleventh  century  the  swineherd 
was  commonly  supported  in  this  way ;  each  gdmr  was  bound 
to  contribute  six  loaves  towards  his  maintenance*.  In  the 
Welsh  Laws  we  get  minute  regulations  for  co-tillage, — ^the 
contributions  which  were  to  be  made  for  the  common  work, 
and  the  responsibilities  and  reward  of  the  ploughman*.  The 
Brehon  Laws  give  us  a  still  more  complicated  case  of 
collective  labour  and  rights  in  connexion  with  the  use  of 
a  water  mill*.  All  these  regulations  serve  to  illustrate  the 
habits  of  life  in  any  village  which  was  a  single  economic  unit, 
since  buying  and  selling  did  not  go  on  between  the  members, 
but  each  stood  in  a  known  customary  relation  to  the  rest. 
They  had  little  if  any  external  trade,  and  were  practically 
self-sufficient  and  able  to  provide  for  all  their  ordinary  wants 
from  their  own  resources. 

1  Gwentian  Codt^  i.  xxxTiii.  Leges  Wallice,  i.  xxi.  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales, 
332,  817. 

>  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws,  i.  435. 

8  Vendotian  Code,  ni.  xxiv.  Leges  Wallice,  n.  xxx.  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales, 
153,  801. 

*  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  iv.  217. 
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35.     There  is  no  evidence  that  the  early  English  villages  A.D.  577— 
valued  their  condition  of  self-sufficiency  so  highly  as  to  try  to 
check  the  development  of  trade,  as  has  been  done  by  German 
and  Indian  communities  \     On  the  contrary  we  get  the  im-  Beginning 
pression  that  pains  were  taken  to  foster  intercommunication ;  S-orfe.*"' 
provision  was  certainly  made  for  the  proper  conduct  of  trade  ; 
the  laws  of  Ine  insist  that  chapmen  were  to  traffic  before  eirc.  a.d. 

.     .  700 

witnesses,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  prove  their  innocence 
when  accused  of  theft*.  One  of  Alfred's  laws  insists  that  chap-  eirc.  a.d. 
men  were  to  present  the  men  they  intended  to  take  with 
them  before  the  king  at  the  folk-moot,  to  explain  how  many 
there  were,  and  to  declare  it  when  they  had  need  of  more'. 
In  another  case  we  read  of  the  dealer  who  came  across  the  eirc,  a.d. 

690 

march  from  another  estate,  and  of  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  gave  him  temporary  shelter*.  On  the  whole,  protection 
was  needed,  for  the  presumption  was  against  the  honesty  of 
the  stranger.  "  If  a  far  coming  man  or  a  stranger  journey  drc.  a.d. 
through  a  wood  out  of  the  highway,  and  neither  shout  nor 
blow  his  horn,  he  is  to  be  held  for  a  thief  and  either  slain  or 
redeemed*."  Besides  attending  to  the  personal  security  of 
chapmen  the  kings  always  insisted  on  the  duty  of  maintaining 
the  roads  and  bridges*  without  which  they  would  have  been 
unable  to  exercise  any  authority  throughout  their  dominions ; 
the  four  great  roads  soon  received  English  names,  and  tracks 
connected  them  with  many  of  the  villages.  The  monasteries 
too  were  centres  from  which  there  was  frequent  communica- 
tion, either  to  cells  on  outlying  estates  or  to  other  churches 
in  England  and  abroad,  and  the  village  life  would  become 
more  comfortable  as  it  ceased  to  be  so  entirely  isolated 

1  Von  Manrer,  Marhverfaasung^  p.  179.  We  find  traces  of  a  complete  protective 
iUBtem  on  the  i>art  of  these  aelf-aujicing  communities^  closely  analogous  to  the 
protoctive  system  adopted  later  with  the  yiew  of  keeping  England  a  aelf-sujicing 
eoaatry.  The  sale  of  rare  products  to  other  Tillages  was  strictly  forbidden  by 
their  customs,  and  that  of  many  chattels  was  only  allowed  after  the  villagers 
had  had  the  refusal  of  them.  Such  protection  may  also  be  resorted  to,  not 
in  the  interest  of  native  resources,  but  of  native  artisans.  (Compare  below* 
pp.  2S4,  992.) 

»  Laws  of  Ine,  25.    Thorpe,  i.  118. 

*  Laws  of  Alfred,  34.    Thorpe,  i.  82. 

*  Laic8  of  Hloihere  and  Edric,  15,  16.    Thorpe,  i.  32. 
s  Laws  of  Im,  20.    Thorpe,  1. 115. 

*  Jieetititdinea  Sing.  Person,  i.    Thorpe,  i.  432.    Earle,  Land  Charters,  xxi. 
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A.D.  577—        Reference  has  been  made  already  to  primitive  trade  in 

A  D  901  J  r 

Differences  ^^*  ^^^  apart  from  this  there  were  other  wajrs  in  which 
ofioeal      the  natural  diflFerences  between  localities  must  have  made 

resources.  i  t       •       j 

themselves  felt ;  metals  could  not  be  eveiywhere  obtained — 
for  the  point  of  the  wooden  ploughshare,  and  for  arms  if  for 
nothing  else ;  some  wastes  must  have  been  more  favourable 
for  sheep  and  others  for  swine  :  some  land  for  com  and  some 
for  meadow;  all  such  natural  differences  would  render  internal 
trade  immensely  advantageous*.  These  physical  circumstances 
would  make  trade  profitable,  as  soon  as  the  social  conditions 
T^g  which   render  trade   possible,  became  general.     As  long  as 

^ofTmie  ^^^"^  village  was  hostile  to  every  other,  defended  from  the 
predatory  incursions  of  neighbours,  not  by  any  respect  for  the 
property  of  others,  but  by  the  wide  extent  of  its  own  waste, 
regular  trade  would  seem  to  be  impossible.  Even  then, 
however,  the  advantages  of  trade  were  so  clearly  felt  that  the 
boundary  place  between  two  or  more  townships  came  to  be 
recognised  as  a  neutral  territory  where  men  might  occasion- 
ally meet  for  their  mutual  benefit,  if  not  on  friendly  terms, 
at  least  without  hostility.  The  boundary  stone  was  the 
Markets,  predecessor  of  the  market-cross,  and  the  neutral  area  round 
it,  the  market  place*.  A  good  deal  of  regular  internal  trade 
may  go  on,  even  in  a  country  which  is  disturbed  by  constant 
feuds,  and  where  every  hamlet  is  liable  to  be  plundered  by 
the  men  from  other  villages.  There  is  no  reason  for  refusing 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  internal  trade 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  English  settlement.  We  may 
perhaps  add  that  the  market  and  its  customs  may  have  been 
instituted  among  the  tribes  before  their  immigration,  and 
imported  rather  than  developed  here. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  that  from  very  early  times  there 
must  have  been  regular  trade;  not  indeed  carried  on  bom 
day  to  day,  but  still,  in  regular  places  at  particular  times ;  not 
merely  like  the  occasional  visit  of  a  ship  to  a  savage  island, 

1  Compare  Aristotle's  account  of  early  bartering  as  distinguisbed  from  trading 
for  the  sake  of  profit:  f;  /uiv  ohv  ToiauTti  /leTa/SXt^rcKif  out€  irapd  <pv<rtv  ovt€ 
XPVt'-<'t'rKmKfji  itrriv  eI8ov  oitieV  eU  dvair\^po»cruf  yap  t^«  Kara  <pv<ri»  avTopK^lav 
rjv.     Politics^  I.  c.  9,  §  6. 

2  Maine,  Village  Comm.t  19*2.  Compare  also  Sir  John  Labbock's  Origin  of 
Civilisation^  p.  205,  on  the  Tarions  functions  which  boundary  stones  have  served. 
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but  occuninfir  at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals  which  could  a.d.  677— 
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be  anticipated,  and  for  which  preparation  might  be  made. 
And  this  introduces  a  most  important  step  in  advance ;  when 
men  engage  in  labour,  not  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  their  own 
wants  by  the  things  they  produce,  but  with  a  view  to 
exchange,  their  labour  results  not  only  in  chattels  for  their 
own  use,  but  wares  for  the  market  as  well.  There  is  a 
&rther  change  to  be  noted ;  while  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
exchange,  it  is  not  so  well  worth  while  for  anyone  to  preserve 
a  surplus;  a  very  abundant  harvest  is  more  likely  to  be 
prodigally  used  within  the  year,  and  so  with  all  other 
supplies ;  but  the  existence  of  opportunities  for  trade  makes 
it  well  worth  while  to  gather  a  store  that  far  exceeds  any 
prospective  need  and  to  stow  in  warehouses  for  sale^  all  that  Ware- 
need  not  be  used  by  the  producers  to  satisfy  their  immediate  a^w  ^ 
wants;  the  conditions  are  present  which  still  further  favour -{"^^^ 
the  accumulation  of  wealtL 

36.     The  disorders  of  the  three  centuries  which  succeeded  ^«y  <>/ 
the  battle  of  Deorham  seem  to  have  tended  to  the  demorali-  nkia. 
sation   of   the    victors ;    there   is   little   evidence   that  the  ^'^* 
Christian  English  of  the   ninth   century  had  advanced   on 
their  heathen  forefathers  in  any  of  the  arts  of  life,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  were  subject  to  foreign  influences.     Some  new  introdm- 
forms  of  skill  had  been  introduced  by  Christian  missionaries ;  ^lenew 
writing  and  illuminating  on  parchment  with  the  brilliant  "'*'*• 
colours  which  attracted  Alfred  as  a  child*,  were  arts  that 
occupied  the   monks   in  the  scriptorium,  and   some   found 
employment  in  lock-making  and  other  forms  of  working  in 
metals.     Glass  beads  had  probably  been  used  for  ornament  Glass. 
long  before,  but  the  use  of  window  glass  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  Benedict  Biscop  in  the  seventh  century  I     "  When  a.d.  675. 
the  work  was  drawing  to  completion,  he  sent  messengers 
to  Gaul  to  bring  over  glass  makers — a  kind  of  workman 
hitherto  unknown  in  Britain, — to  glaze  the  windows  of  the 
church  and  its  aisles   and  chancels.     And  so  it  happened 
that   when   they   came    they  not    only   accomplished    that 
particular  work  which  was  required  of  them,  but  from  this 

1  Hermann,  Untertuehungen^  p.  25.  *  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred^  ii.  450. 

s  Bede,  Littt  of  the  Abbots  of  Wearmoutk  (Stevenson's  Translation),  p.  607. 
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time  they  caused  the  English  nation  to  understand  and 
learn  this  kind  of  handicraft,  which  was  of  no  inconsiderable 
utility  for  the  enclosing  of  the  lamps  of  the  church,  or 
for  various  uses  to  which  vessels  are  put\"  Other  arts  for 
domestic  comfort  which  had  been  used  in  Roman  Britain 
were  reintroduced  or  revived  at  a  later  date  but  under 
similar  ecclesiastical  influence.  The  Abbey  of  Christchurch 
at  Canterbury  had  an  admirable  water  supply,  which  was 
thoroughly  Roman  in  all  its  arrangements  and  fittings*,  but 
it  was  not  constructed  till  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  importation  of  vestments  from  abroad  would  give  a 
considerable  impulse  to  the  feminine  arts,  as  they  then  were, 
of  weaving  and  embroidery.  Aldhelm'  describes  most  gor- 
geously woven  brocades,  though  he  does  not  speak  of  them  as 
of  native  manufacture :  but  the  art  of  embroidery  soon  took 
root*,  and  the  English  rapidly  attained  a  high  degree  of  skill 
which  was  maintained  all  through  the  middle  ages. 

This  increased  skill  in  ecclesiastical  art  is  quite  compatible 
with  a  decline  in  some  of  the  arts  of  war  in  which  they  had 
formerly  excelled.  As  an  agricultural  people,  whose  expedi- 
tions were  chiefly  directed  against  their  neighbours  and  the 
Welsh,  they  had  little  occasion  for  a  sea-faring  life ;  and  they 
had  probably  lost  much  of  their  skill  in  seamanship.  It 
seems  not  impossible  that  Christian  influence  discouraged  the 
pursuit  of  war  as  a  trade*,  and  that  the  effective  force  of  the 
people  declined  in  this  respect.  At  any  rate  they  were 
compelled  to  cultivate  arts  they  had  apparently  forgotten, 
when  they  were  forced  to  resist  the  Danes;  and  to  resist 
them  by  learning  from  them  and  trying  to  outstrip  them.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  King  Alfred  set  himself  to  revive  the 

1  Glass  had  been  manufactured  in  Britain  in  Roman  times,  bat  the  art  had 
died  out;  as  it  apparently  did  again,  after  being  reintrodaced  in  the  seventh 
century.    T.  H.  Turner,  Domestic  Architecture,  i.  75. 

2  Willis,  Architectural  History  of  Christchurch,  160.  Monks  in  Greenland 
had  their  cells  warmed  by  pipes  of  hot  water  laid  on  from  a  natural  hot 
spring  close  by.  Major,  Zeni,  pp.  Ixxxvii,  17.  Compare  the  Franciscans'  Conduit 
at  Southampton  in  1290.    Davies,  Southampton,  114. 

<  De  Laudibus  Virginitatis.    Migne,  lxxxix.  114. 
^  Liber  Eliensis,  ii.  c.  Ixiii. 

B  It  is  certainly  curious  to  notice  how  soon  the  power  of  the  Norsemen  declined 
after  their  conversion  was  effected. 
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art  of  shipbuildini?.     "  He  commanded  lone  ships  to  be  built  A.D.  577— 

.  .  AD.  901. 

to  oppose  the  esks ;  they  were  full  nigh  twice  as  long  as  the 
others ;  some  had  sixty  oars  and  some  had  more ;  they  were 
both  swifter  and  steadier  and  also  higher  than  the  others. 
They  were  shapen  neither  like  the  Frisian,  nor  the  Danish, 
but  so  as  it  seemed  to  him  they  would  be  most  efficient*.*' 
How  far  Alfred's  new  design  was  really  an  improvement  or 
not  it  may  be  hard  to  say,  as  the  first  engagement  near  the 
Isle  of  Wight  seemed  to  show  that  the  West  Saxons  were  not 
fit  to  manage  them. 

The  Danes  could  doubtless  have  given  him  much  instruc-  Daniah 
tion  in  the  arts  of  navigation ;  the  Sagas  show  that  they  made  a.d.  1266,* 
voyages  at  this  time  and  during  the  succeeding  centuries, 
which  would  hardly  have  been  undertaken  by  any  of  the 
ancients,  and  were  not  repeated  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
Some,  like  the  polar  exploration  of  Halldor,  would  be 
regarded  as  remarkable  expeditions  even  now*.  On  these 
voyages  they  had  neither  compass,  nor  any  of  the  appliances 
of  modem  navigation,  but  they  had  ingenious,  though  rather 
rough  and  ready,  methods  of  making  observations.  Distance  andobser- 
they  calculated  by  a  day's  sail,  which  was  estimated  at  about 
twenty-seven  to  thirty  geographical  miles';  they  guessed  at 
the  direction  of  the  nearest  land  by  letting  birds  escape  and 
watching  the  direction  of  their  flight*.  They  observed  on 
one  voyage'  that  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon  both  night 
and  day;  on  S.  James'  Day  it  was  not  higher  when  at  the 
meridian  "  than  that  when  a  man  lay  across  a  six  oared  boat 
towards  the  gunwale,  the  shade  of  that  side  of  the  boat 
which  was  nearest  the  sun,  fell  on  his  face,  but  at  midnight 
was  it  as  high  as  at  home  in  the  settlement  when  it  is  in 
the  north  west."  Rafh*  has  interpreted  this  as  showing  they 
were  in  75®  46''  north  latitude,  but  it  at  any  rate  illustrates 
a  primitive  mode  of  nautical  observation. 

37.     There  were  other  respects  in  which   King  Alfred  Voyages  of 
was  certainly  anxious  to  learn  from  his  foes ;  the  Northmen 

1  English  Chronicle,  897  (Bohn's  Edition). 

*  Beunish,  Discovery  0/ America,  126.  ^  Ibid.  p.  53. 

*  Mjbcpherscni,  Anmds,  i.  261.  ^  Beamish,  127. 

*  Antiqu.  AmerieoMie,  Abstract  of  Evidence,  p.  xxxix. 
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A.D.  677—  even  in  his  time  had  undertaken  distant  explorations  and 
opened  up  important  trading  routes.  It  appears  that  in  the 
ninth  century  they  had  regular  trade  from  the  Baltic  to  Arabia 
and  the  East  by  means  of  the  rivers  which  run  into  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Sea^;   while  they  had  also  settlements 

A.D.  874.     i^  Iceland  from  which  they  afterwards  made  their  way  to 

A.D.  985.  Greenland  and  even  explored  some  part  of  North  America*. 
Alfred   put   on   record'   the   accounts   he   received   of   the 

Ohthere,  voyago  of  Ohthcrc,  a  whaler  and  owner  of  many  reindeer, 
who  dwelt  in  Helgeland  in  Norway  and  who  had  sailed, 
partly  in  hopes  of  procuring  walrus  tusks  and  partly  as  an 
explorer,  till  he  rounded  the  North  Cape  and  penetrated  to  the 
White  Sea.     He  also  voyaged  along  the  coast  of  Norway  and 

WiOfatan.  through  the  Sound*,  whilst  Wulfstan  a  Dane  recounted  how 
he  had  sailed  up  the  Baltic  to  an  East  Prussian  port* :  but 
the  interest  which  Alfred  took  in  these  more  southerly 
voyages  shows  how  little  Englishmen  then  knew  of  the  seas 
which  were  perfectly  familiar  to  the  merchants  of  the  north- 
em  lands,  from  which  according  to  Alfred  a  portion  of  their 
forefathers  had  emigrated. 

Engiiah  In  SO  far  as  the  English  had  carried  on  foreign  trade  at  all 

it  was  with  southern  lands.  An  English  merchant  was 
sojourning  at  Marseilles  early  in  the  eighth  century* ;  they 
apparently  frequented  the  fairs  of  Rouen,  S.  Denys,  and 
Troyes  or  elsewhere  in  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Great ; 

A.D.  796.  th^  letter  to  OflFa  of  Mercia  in  which  he  assures  them  of 
justice   and  protection   is   our   earliest  commercial  treaty'. 

1  Worsaae,  Danes  and  Nortoegians,  108.  *  See  below,  p.  86. 

8  Alfred,  Orosiua  (Bosworth),  §  13,  p.  89. 
<  Alfred,  Oroaim  (Boeworth),  §  19,  p.  47. 
6  Alfred,  Orosius,  §  20,  p.  50. 

6  Lappenberg,  England  under  Saxon  Kinga^  ii.  364. 

7  De  peregrinis  vero,  qui  pro  amore  Dei,  et  salute  animarnm  snamxn  beatomm 
limina  Apostolomm  adire  desiderant,  sicnt  olim  perdonavimas,  cum  pace  sine  omni 
pertnrbatione  vadant,  sao  itineri  secum  necessaria  iwrtantes.  Sed  probayimas 
qnosdam  fraudulenter  negotiandi  causa  se  intermiscere :  lucra  sectantes  non 
religioui  servientes.  Si  tales  inter  eos  inveniantur  locis  opi>or turns  statnta 
solvant  telouea;  cFcteri  absoluti  vadaiit  in  pace.  De  negotiatoribus  quoque 
scripsisti  nobis,  quos  volumus  ex  mandato  nostro  ut  protectionem  et  patrocinium 
habeant  in  regno  nostro  legitime,  juxta  antiquam  consuetudiuem  negotiandi  Et 
si  in  aliquo  loco  injusta  affligantur  oppressione,  reclament  se  ad  nos,  vel  noetros 
judices,  et  plenam  jubebimos  justitiam  fieri.    Similiter  et  nostri,  si  aliqaid  sub 
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But  Englishmen  habitually  passed  still  further  south,  and  a  AJ).  677— 
year  in  which  the  usual  communication  with  Rome  did  not 
take  place  seemed  to  deserve  special  mention  from  the 
Chronicler^ :  Alfred  had  gone  there  as  a  boy,  when  his  father  a.d.  858. 
visited  the  Pope  accompanied  by  a  large  train  of  attendant8^ 
His  emissaries  at  a  later  time  undertook  a  still  greater 
enterprise  when  Sigeburt  bishop  of  Sherboume  travelled  to 
India  itself  with  King  Alfred  s  gifts  to  the  shrine  of  S. 
Thomas,  and  brought  back  many  brilliant  gems  on  his  return'. 

The  particular  trade  of  which  we  hear  most  during  these  The  slave 
centuries  is  traffic  in  slaves — not  necessarily  because  it  was 
the  most  important,  but  because  it  was  obnoxious  to  Christian 
sentiment.  We  may  well  remember  that  it  was  the  sight  of 
English  slaves  in  the  market  at  Rome  which  first  touched  the  a.d.  578. 
heart  of  Gregory  as  a  deacon  and  made  him  desire  to  send 
the  gospel  message  to  our  distant  isle^  But  we  feel  that 
the  trade  must  have  been  generally  prevalent  in  districts 
where  andllce  and  servi  were  used  as  money,  and  pay- 
ments were  reckoned  in  terms  of  slaves*.     From  very  early  ctrc.  a.d. 

.     700 

times  penalties  were  imposed  on  those  who  sold  their 
countr3nnen,  bond  or  free,  over  the  sea,  "though  he  be 
guilty* " :  and  it  was  reiterated  that  Christians^  should  not. 


jwtestaie  injuste  patiantor,  redament  se  ad  yestrsB  leqiiitatis  jadidnm,  ne 
AUqiia  inter  nostros  alicubi  oboriri  possit  pertnrbatio.  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
CauMcUs,  m.  496. 

I  English  Chronicle,  889. 

*  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  {Church  Historians),  ii.  445. 

t  William  of  Malmesbnry,  Qesta  Ponti/tcum,  n.  80.  Some  donbt  has  been  cast 
en  the  truth  of  this  story  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Alfred 
by  Aflser,  who  does  not  speak  of  direct  commonication  with  any  more  distant 
potentate  than  the  patriarch  of  Jemsalem.  See  his  Annals  in  Church  Historians 
of  England,  u.  p.  472.  Bat  Panli  points  out  that  the  journey  was  not  more  imprac- 
tfeaUe  than  that  of  Charles  the  Great's  emissaries  to  Bagdad,  and  that  the  rei>ort  of 
thai  exploit  might  have  stimulated  him  to  this  undertaking.    Life  of  Alfred,  146. 

<  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  this  iniquitons  traffic  with  Italy  was 
canied  on  in  Christian  times.    Compare  Haddan  and  Stnbbs,  Councils,  in.  381. 

*  For  the  use  of  slaves  compare  Haddan  and  Stnbbs,  Councils  and  Documents, 
n.  127,  where  canons  are  quoted  in  which  payments  are  reckoned  in  ancHUe 
And  servi.  See  also  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  i.  p.  xlvi.  Cumhal  (originally  a 
female  alave)  is  constantly  used  as  a  measure  of  value.    See  below  p.  116. 

*  Laws  of  Ine,  11.    Thorpe,  i.  111. 

T  The  redemption  of  slaves  was  a  recognised  form  of  Christian  benevolence, 
8.  B.  Maitland,  Dark  Ages,  p.  88.  S.  Eligius  while  still  a  leading  man  at  the 
ooort  of  Dagobert,  spent  large  sums  in  redeeming  slaves  by  twenty,  thirty,  fifty 
4)ir  even  a  hvndred  at  a  time,  Vita  8.  Eligii  (Migne,  Lxxxvn.  487).    The  monks 

C.  6 
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AD.  577—  at  any  rate,  be  sold  into  a  heathen  land\  but  despite 
the  frequent  fulminations  by  ecclesiastical  and  civil  autho- 
rity the  trade  appears  to  have  continued.  It  existed  in  all 
its  horror  at  Bristol*  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest';  and 
if  we  may  trust  Giraldus  Cambrensis  it  had  not  been 
stamped  out  in  the  twelfth  century*.  The  Irish  bishops 
incited  their  flocks  to  boycott  the  English  slave  dealer  in 
1172.  From  the  accounts  of  the  early  fairs  in  Germany  it 
almost  seems  as  if  they  could  have  been  little  else  than 
slave  marts*,  and  it  may  well  be  that  at  the  fairs  which  the 
northern  merchants  held  on  the  shore*,  the  captives  they 
had  kidnapped^  formed  the  staple  article  of  trade. 

of  Jumi^ges  in  the  seyenth  century  fitted  out  Teasels  in  which  they  sailed  great 
distances  to  redeem  captives  and  slaves.  Montalembert,  u.  501.  Bee  also  Vita 
Anackarii^  cc.  21,  66  (Migne,  cxtui.  975,  1007).  Bfissiomaries  also  adopted  the 
plan  of  purchasing  young  heathen  slaves,  whom  they  trained  as  Chiistiatts, 
Vita  Anschariij  c.  63  (Migne,  cxvin.  1005). 

1  Laws  of  Etkelred,  v.  2,  vi.  9,  vra.  6.  Thorpe,  i.  806,  317,  338.  Theodari 
Panitent.  xiiH.  4,  5.  Thorpe,  u.  50.  Excerpt.  Ecgherti^  CL.  Thorpe,  n.  124. 
Pcenitent.  Ecgberti,  rv.  26.  Thorpe,  u.  213.  On  the  trade  as  carried  on  in  the 
fairs  of  Champagne,  see  Bourquelot,  Mimoires  Acad,  des  Irucriptionsy  ii**  Serie,  ▼. 
i.  309 ;  he  explains  that  Jews  were  the  agents  who  sold  Christian  slaves  to  the 
Mussulmans  of  Spain  and  Africa,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ;  the  trade  at 
Montpellier  in  Saracen  slaves  and  slave  girls  lasted  till  the  fifteenth  century.  On 
the  Eastern  trade,  see  Heyd,  u.  543. 

3  Vicus  est  maritimus,  Brichstou  dictus,  a  quo  recto  cursu  in  Hibemiam 
transmittitur,  ideoque  illius  teme  barbariei  accommodus.  Hujus  indigenie  cum 
Cfeteris  ex  Aiiglia  causa  mercimonii,  saepe  in  Hibemiam  annavigant.  Ab  his 
Wlfstanus  morem  vetustissimum  sustulit,  qui  sic  animis  eorum  occalluerat,  ut  nee 
Dei  amor  nee  Kegis  Willelmi  hactenus  eum  abolere  potuissent.  Homines  enim  ex 
omiii  Anglia  coemptos  majoris  spe  quaestus  in  Hibemiam  distrahebant;  ancillasque 
prius  ludibrio  lecti  habitas  jamque  praegnautes  venum  proponebant.  Videres  et 
gemeres  concatenatos  funibus  miserorum  ordines  et  utriusque  sexus  adolescentes : 
qui  liberali  forma,  letate  integra  barbaris  miserationi  essent,  cotidie  prostitui, 
cotidie  venditari.  Facinus  execrandum,  dedecus  miserabile,  nee  belluini  alfectus 
memores  homines,  necessitudines  suas  ipsum  postremo  sanguiuem  suum  servituti 
addicere.  William  of  Malmesbury,  De  Vita  S.  TFZ«ton»,  n.  20,  in  Wharton,  Anglia 
Sacra f  n.  258. 

^  See  also  the  tolls  at  Lewes  in  Domesday.  ^  Exp.  Hib.  i.  c.  18. 

B  G.  J.  Thorkelin  {Essay  on  Slave  Trade)  has  collected  many  incidental 
notices  of  this  trade  in  Germany  and  the  North:  "Helmold  beheld  at  once  in 
the  market  at  Mecklcnbnrgh  no  less  than  7000  Danes  exposed  to  sale,"  p.  9. 

0  Worsaae  {Danes  and  Nonceffians,  100)  states  that  merchants  from  all  parts 
assembled  at  the  annual  fair  at  Elsinore:  "booths  were  erected  along  the  shore ; 
foreign  wares  were  bartered  for  fish,  hides  and  valuable  furs ;  whilst  various  games, 
and  all  sorts  of  merry-making  took  place."  A  similar  fair  was  formerly  held  at 
Scarborough. 

7  The  opening  of  the  Saga  of  King  Ola/  Tryggvesson^  c.  5,  gives  an  interesting 
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V.    Danes. 
38.     The  Danes  were  the  first   of  the   foreim  shoots  aj).  787— 

AT)  1066 

which  were  grafted  into  the  English  stock ;  many  circum-  ^  vigorous 
stances  have  combined  to  make  us  neglect  the  importance  ^j^*  ^ 

,  ,  tntroaueed 

of  the  fresh  life  that  we  then  received.     We  have  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  view  the  Danes  with  the  eyes  of  our  own 
chroniclers — as  cruel  plunderers*,  who  destroyed  churches, 
and  amassed  treasures  at  the  expense  of  peaceful  citizens; 
we  admire  the  heroism  of  Alfred  the  Great  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  promotion  of  skill  and  enterprise,  but  we  forget  that 
the  EngUsh  people  were  even  then  so  enfeebled  that  halt  amonq  the 
their  country  had  been  wrested  from  them ;  and  though  his  ^^ligh. 
immediate  successors  obtained  a  widely  extended  supremacy, 
the  kingdom  fell  at  length  into  the  hands  of  a  better  man. 
When  the  line  of  Wessex  re-appeared  in  the  person  of  the  a.d.  io42. 
Confessor,   he    could    not  trust   to  native    administrators; 
Danes  still  filled  important  posts  and  Norman  habits  began 
to  supersede  the  older  usages.   Despite  the  success  of  Egbert 
and  the  genius  of  Alfred,  the  English  had  not  been  fused 
into  a  united,  well  ordered  polity ;  and  the  state  of  the  Church  a.d.  960. 
in  S.  Dunstan's  time  gives  an  unfavourable  impression  of  the 
whole  tone  of  Society.     The  English  had  settled  down,  they 
had  adopted  Christianity,  but  they  had  not  preserved  the 

inetiire  of  the  times.  When  a  boy  the  vessel  in  which  he  and  his  mother  were 
Milliig  under  the  care  of  some  merchants  was  attacked  by  vikings,  "  who  made 
booty  both  of  the  people  and  goods,  killing  some,  and  dividing  others  as  slaves. 
(Haf  was  separated  from  his  mother,  and  an  Esthonian  man  called  Elerkon  got 
him  as  his  share,  along  with  Thoralf  and  Thorkils.  Elerkon  thought  that  Thoralf 
was  too  old  for  a  slave,  and  that  there  was  not  much  work  to  be  got  oat  of  him, 
10  he  killed  him;  bat  took  the  boys  with  him,  and  sold  them  to  a  man  called 
Klaerk,  for  a  stoat  and  good  ram.  A  third  man  caUed  Beas  bought  Olaf  for  a 
good  cloak."    Laing,  Chronicles,  i.  371^ 

1  The  cruelty  with  which  Roger  Hoveden  and  the  author  of  the  life  of  S. 
JE^ihege  charge  the  Danes  is  thus  explained  by  Thorkelin :  "  The  Danes  had  no 
market  for  slaves  in  England,  and  they  could  neither  give  a  share  of  their 
provisioiis  to  their  captives,  nor  detach  a  body  of  men  from  the  army  to  keep 
in  order  sach  an  immense  number  of  slaves,  whom  they  knew  would  undertake 
anything  that  might  restore  them  to  liberty,  and  enable  them  to  harass  their 
enemy.  Under  such  circumstances  the  barbarians  had  no  other  alternative  than 
to  pat  their  captives  to  death — death  was  perhaps  far  preferable  to  a  diseased 
life  consomed  in  a  horrid  dungeon,  which  has  often  been  the  case."  Essay  on 
Slave  TnuUt  p.  29. 

6—2 
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A.D.  787—  spirit  of  enterprise  and  the  eager  activity  which  still  charac- 
terised their  kin  beyond  the  sea. 

Norse  trade       In  Order  to  form  any  fair  estimate  of  the  importance  of 

j^***  the  element  which  was  thus  grafted  into  the  English  stock 
we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Danes 
and  Norsemen,  and  the  proofe  of  their  extraordinary  vigour 
and  enterprise,  at  the  very  time  when  so  many  of  the  race 
were  settling  in  England.  They  had  opened  up  a  vast  com- 
merce with  the  East,  by  the  Russian  rivers  and  the  Caspian 
or  the  Black  Sea ;  amber  was  probably  the  chief  article  of 
export  and  the  precious  metals  were  brought  in  return. 
Large  numbers  of  Arabian  coins  have  been  dug  up;  "in 
Sweden,  and  particularly  in  the  island  of  Gothland,  such  an 
immense  quantity  of  these  has  been  found  at  various  times, 
that  in  Stockholm  alone  above  twenty  thousand  pieces  have 
been  preserved,  presenting  more  than  a  thousand  diflferent 
dies,  and  coined  in  about  seventy  towns  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  districts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Caliphs  ....  It 
was  the  trade  with  the  East  that  originally  gave  considerable 
importance  to  the  city  of  Visby  in  Gothland;  and  it  was 
subsequently  the  Russian  trade  that  made  Visby,  in 
conjunction  with  Novgorod,  important  members  of  the 
German  Hanseatic  League.  As  long  as  the  Arabian  trade 
flourished  Gothland  was  the  centre  of  a  very  animated 
traffic.  Even  now  an  almost  incredible  number  of  German, 
Hungarian  and  particularly  Anglo-Saxon  coins,  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  is  dug  up  in  the  island.  The  collec- 
tion of  coins  in  Stockholm  comprises  an  assortment  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  coins,  mostly  the  product  of  these  discoveries,  which, 
for  extent  and  completeness  surpasses  the  greatest  collections 
of  the  sort,  even  in  London  and  England*."  Political 
disturbances  in  the  eleventh  century  gave  a  considerable 
shock  to  this  trade  however;  the  Italian  depots  obtained 
a  large  share  of  the  traffic  after  the  Crusades  and  the  re- 
opening of  a  route  somewhat  similar  to  the  old  one,  by  the 

A.D.  1653.    Russian   Company,  was   one   of   the   principal   commercial 
events  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

^  Worsaae,  Danes  and  Norwegians^  103.    This  is  no  longer  the  case;   the 
collection  in  the  British  Mnsenm  is  second  to  none. 
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In  the  north  and  west  their  achievements  were  still  more  A.D.  787— 
remarkable  and  bear  vritness  to  the  boldness  of  their  seaman-  settiements 
ship.     In  874  the  colonisation  of  Iceland  began  and  proceeded  ^  «*; 
with  great  rapidity,  so  that  Harold  HaarfSager  feared  that  in  the 
Norway  would  be  depopulated.     They  found  parts  of  the  west. 
island  already  occupied  by  some  men  such  as  those  who  in  frail  Iceland. 
coracles,  made  of  two  hides  and  a  half,  and  with  only  a  few 
days'  provisions,  left  their  home  in  Ireland  whence  "they 
had  stolen  away  because  they  desired  for  the  love  of  Qod 
to  be   in  a  state  of  pilgrimage  they  recked  not  where*." 
The  Irish  monks,  like  their  Welsh  brethren,  deserted  the 
island  when  it  was  invaded  by  heathens',  and  the  Danes 
had  soon  occupied  the  whole  of  it  with,  their  settlements. 

From  Iceland  they  pushed  still  farther  away;  storm-driven 
mariners  had  brought  back  reports  of  a  land  in  the  west 
Eric  the  Red,  who  had  been  banished  from  Norway  for  one 
murder  and  fix)m  some  parts  of  Iceland  for  another  crime, 
was  forced  to  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  exploration ;  after  two 
years  he  returned  with  the  intention  of  getting  companions 
to  form  a  settlement.  He  called  the  land  which  he  had  Greenland. 
found  "Greenland  'because'  quoth  he  'people  will  be  attracted 
thither  if  the  land  has  a  good  name'."  The  fleet  of 
colonists  suflFered  much  from  a  storm,  but  enough  escaped  to 
found  two  settlements  in  985'. 

In  the  following  year  Bjami,  the  son  of  one  of  the  a.d.  986. 
colonists,  set  sail  with  the  view  of  joining  his  father  in 
Greenland.  After  three  days'  sail,  he  got  into  a  fog,  and 
was  driven  for  many  days  by  the  north  wind ;  at  last  they 
sighted  land,  but  they  did  not  go  ashore  as  from  its  appearance 
they  were  sure  it  was  not  Greenland ;  they  worked  their  way 
northwards  in  the  open  sea,  but  returning  at  times  to  the 

1  English  Chronicle,  891  (Bohn). 

*  '*  At  that  time  was  Iceland  coTered  with  woods  between  the  mountains  and 
the  shore.  Then  were  here  Christian  people  whom  the  Northmen  called  Papas, 
bat  thej  went  afterwards  away  because  they  woold  not  be  here  among  heathens, 
and  left  after  them  Irish  boQks  and  bells  and  croziers  from  which  coold  be  seen 
that  they  were  Irishmen.  But  then  began  people  to  travel  much  here  oat  from 
Norway  mitil  King  Harold  forbade  it  because  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  land 
had  begun  to  be  thinned  of  inhabitants."  Schedw  of  Ari  Frode.  Beamish, 
Discovery  of  Amertea,  175. 

s  Saga  of  Erik  the  Red.    Beamish,  49. 
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A.D.  787—  coast,  and  thus  saw  lands  which  have  been  identified  as 
Connecticut,  Long  Island,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Nova 
Scotia  (Markland)  and  Newfoundland  (Helluland).  When  at 
last  Bjami  reached  Greenland  his  lack  of  curiosity  in  not 
having  gone  ashore  became  a  matter  of  reproach  to  him.  Leif 
the  son  of  Elric  the  Bed  was  determined  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  discovery ;  he  visited  the  lands  Bjami  had  sighted,  and 
wintered  in  Mount  Hope  Bay  near  Cape  Cod*.  They  called 
the  place  Vynland,  as  a  Cerman  sailor  recognised  grapes 
among  the  products  of  the  country ;  none  of  the  others  had 
seen  them  before,  but  he  was  familiar  with  them  on  the 
Rhine.  In  1007  an  attempt  was  made  from  Iceland  to 
establish  a  regular  s^ttlement  in  Vynland  and  occasional 
communication  was  kept  up  for  some  tima  Curiously  enough 
the  Danes  appear  to  have  been  anticipated  in  this  settlement 
also  by  the  Irish — not  indeed  by  ecclesiastics ;  how  or  when 
the  first  Irish  emigrants  crossed  the  Atlantic  is  unknown*, 
but  a  country  somewhat  south  of  Vynland  was  commonly 
referred  to  as  Great  Ireland,  and  there  are  a  curious  number 
of  survivals  which  confirm  the  evidence  of  Sdgas  on  this  point 
As  to  the  Danish  expeditions,  the  evidence  is  irrefi*agable  and 
it  is  amply  confirmed  by  monuments  and  runic  inscriptions 
at  different  points  on  the  American  coast'.  We  may  certainly 
feel  that  it  was  a  most  important  thing  for  the  future  of 
England,  that  a  large  area  of  our  land  was  peopled  with  men 
who  could  plan  and  carry  out  such  explorations  as  these. 

39.  Of  the  Danes  as  mere  plunderers  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more*;  the  changes  which  were  made  by  the  Danes 
as  conquerors  are  of  constitutional   rather  than  economic 

^  Beamish,  p.  63. 

s  Mr  Beamish  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  in  the  fourth  century  when  the 
Irish  made  sach  vigoroos  attacks  on  Roman  Britain,  p.  218. 

s  The  later  history  of  these  settlements  is  somewhat  obscure ;  in  1121  Bishop 
Eric  of  Greenland  visited  Vynland  (Beamish,  149) :  in  1347  a  ship  is  mentioned  as 
coming  from  Markland  (Nova  Scotia).  We  read  of  intercourse  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  work  of  a  Venetian  named  Zeno;  the 
genuineness  of  this  has  been  much  disputed,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  established 
by  Major,  Voyages  of  the  Zeni  (Hakluyt  Society).  The  Greenland  colony 
received  little  assistance  from  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  Esquimaux  about  1418. 
Major,  Zeni^  p.  Ixvi. 

^  See  above  p.  49. 
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interest  but  the  influence  which  was  exercised  by  the  Danes  ad.  787— 
as  settlers  demands  attention.    It  is  certainly  noticeable  that  ^u/379 
the  Danelagh,  as  defined  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  including  as 
it  did  East  Anglia  and  Yorkshire,  has  contributed  so  much 
to  English  industrial  success;  while  a  closer  study  would 
show  that  the  ports  on  other  coasts,  where   conunerce  has  its  extent, 
been  ardently  pursued,  have  had  a  large  infusion  of  Danish 
or  Northern  blood*.     The  numbers  who  came  to  this  country 
were  so  great  that  they  really  formed  an  important  element  a.d.  911. 
in  the  population.   Rollo  and  the  Northmen  who  took  posses- 
sion of  Neustria,  were  plunderers  transformed  into  conquerors, 
who  lorded  it  over  the  existing  inhabitants ;  but  in  England 
part  of  Lincolnshire  became  completely  Danish  and  the  north 
eastern  side  of  Watling  Street  was  so  largely  populated  by 
Danes  that  their  customs  superseded  those  of  the  English. 

There  were  not  of  course  the  same  difficulties  in  the  way  AmcUga- 
of  amalgamation  between  the  Danes  and  the  conquered ''*^**^* 
Angles,  as  had  been  felt  when  the  English  overcame  the 
Romanised  Welsh,  since  both  came  of  the  same  stock ;  but 
there  may  have  been  some  displacement  of  population,  espe- 
cially in  Lincolnshire.  In  the  Danish  raids  many  English 
lives  must  have  been  sacrificed,  and  such  of  the  younger 
generation  as  were  spared  and  were  deemed  superfluous 
would  find  their  way  to  slave  marts  across  the  sea;  but 
after  all  England  was  probably  not  so  thickly  populated 
that  the  Danish  settlers  need  have  had  much  difficulty  in 
finding  room  for  themselves. 

Their  rural  settlements  were  probably  very  similar  to  character 
those   which  the   English  had  made;  many  of   them  ^^setaenienta 
easily  distinguished  by  the  forms  of  the  name,  and  especially 
by  the  familiar  termination  in  -by.    There  seems  to  be  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  villages  which  take  their  names  from 
persons*,  rather  than   fi:om   septs,  and   perhaps   this  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  character  of  the  invading  bands  in 
the  English  and  Danish  conquests  respectively.    The  villages »» lorge 
in  the  Danish  parts  of  England  are  comparatively  large ;  as 
was  the  case  in  Denmark  also,  where  there  were  few  isolated 

1  CSompare  the  map  in  Dr  Taylor's  Words  and  Plans. 
*  Streatfield,  Lincolnshire  and  the  Danes,  c.  v. 
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'is  observable  in  the  great  Survey;  in  the  Danish  counties, 
such  as  Lincolnshire  and  in  East  Anglia,  a  very  large  pro- 
ofjreemen.  portion  of  freemen  still  survived^     In  the  English  counties 
they  were  no  longer  found  in  any  considerable  numbers ;  but 
we  are  not  therefore  forced  to  conclude  that  they  had  never 
existed,  especially  when  we  remember  that  they  had  been 
exposed  to  centuries  of  warfare  with  one  another  and  with 
pirates,  while  the  Danish  settlers  had  not  suffered  in  the 
same  way. 
The  Danes      •  ^-     More  important  however  than  the  planting  of  new 
t^^ng    ^l^g^  is  the  fact  that  it  is  from  the  time  of  the  Danes 
o/tatoiu.     that  we  may  trace  the  beginnings  of  our  towns.     The  towns 
were  indeed  little  better  than  more  thickly  populated  villages, 
and  most  of  the  people  lived  by  agriculture ;  but  still  the 
more  populous  places  may  be  regarded  as  towns,  since  they 
were  centres  of  regular  trade.     The  Danes  and  Northmen 
were  the  leading  merchants,  and  hence  it  was  under  Danish 
and  Norse   influences   that  the  villages  were  planted  at 
centres  suitable  for  commerce,  or  that  well-placed  villages 
received  a  new  development. 
The  Ave  In  some  cases  the  proof  of  this  is  easy ;  the  evidence  is 

^  '  partly  constitutional  The  five  Danish  burghs,  Stamford, 
Derby,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln,  with  the  Law- 
men of  whom  we  read  in  Domesday,  seem  to  have  had  the 
most  completely  organised  municipal  government  which  is 
mentioned  in  that  record.  The  Danes  have  left  their  mark 
in  other  towns  as  well,  notably  in  London  itself,  where  the 
'  busting'  shows  the  part  they  took  in  its  government ;  there 
were  *  lawmen '  in  Cambridge  too.  There  is  also  some  eccle- 
siastical evidence;  for  the  dedications  to  S.  Olaf  and  S. 
Magnus  in  York  or  Exeter  or  Southwark  point  to  a  Danish 
origin  just  as  clearly  as  the  name  'S.  Clement  Danes*'  sug- 
gests that  this  church  was  originally  built  for  a  Danish 
community.  There  seems  also  to  be  a  sign  of  Danish  in- 
fluence  in   the   improved   legal   status  which  was  granted 

^  Compare  the  maps  in  Mr  Seebohm's  Village  Community ^  p.  86. 
3  S.  Clement,  with  his  anchor,  was  obviously  a  suitable  patron  for  seafaring 
men. 
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to  merchants  in  the  tenth  century;  among  the  Danes <A.D. 787— 
trading  was  a  profession  worthy  of  a  prince,  and  the  mer- 
chant and  his  crews  were  honourably  welcomed*.  There 
is  a  reflection  of  this  feeling  in  the  doom  which  declares 
'  that  if  a  merchant  thrived  so  that  he  fared  thrice  over  the 
wide  sea  by  his  own  means,  then  was  he  thenceforth  of 
thane-right  worthy'.' 

Hitherto  English  foreign  trade  had  been  chiefly  with  New  lines 
southern  lands,  and  the  Danes  were  instrumental  in  enabling  commerce. 
them  to  open  up  commerce  with  the  trading  settlements  of 
the  Northmen;  Chester  and  Bristol  came  into  communica- 
tion with  Dublin'  and  with  Iceland;  and  this  intercourse 
must  have  been  considerable  as  in  that  northern  island  a 
law  was  passed  with  regard  to  the  property  of  English 
traders  who  died  there*. 

41.    During  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alfired  and  inumai 
the  Norman  Conquest  there  were   conditions   under  which 

1  SiMga  of  Thorfinn  KarUefne.    Beamish,  p.  85. 

>  Rcaiks,  6.     Thorpe,  i.  193. 

>  The  inflnenoe  of  the  Northmen  in  Ireland  gives  an  instructive  parallel  to 
their  doings  in  England ;  despite  the  commonication  with  the  continent,  of  which 
we  have  evidence  (Montalemhert,  Monks  of  the  West^  u.  391),  there  can  have 
been  little  trade  in  Ireland  during  the  halcyon  days  of  Scottish  civilisation  there. 
Despite  the  power  and  enthusiasm  of  Scottish  Christianity,  it  never  succeeded  in 
introducing  stable  conditions  for  the  development  of  secular  industry  and  com- 
merce; it  even  gave  new  excuses  for  tribal  warfare,  as  when  in  562  a.d.  half 
Ireland  engaged  in  battle  about  the  possession  of  a  psalter  (Ibid.  m.  125). 
Even  the  monks  were  sometimes  drawn  from  their  arduous  manual  and  Uterary 
labofurs  to  take  part  in  warfare  in  516  a.d.  (Ibid.  ni.  303).  It  seems  also 
to  be  generally  held  by  numismatologists,  though  Dr  Petrie  dissents  {Round 
Towers,  212),  that  the  people  of  Ireland  had  minted  no  coins  of  their  own 
before  the  Northmen  began  to  settle  among  them,  and  hardly  any  specimens 
of  Bonum  or  early  English  and  continental  coins  are  found  there;  if  so,  their 
eommeroe  was  certainly  unimportant.  Though  they  were  brave  and  skilful 
niloTB  the  nature  of  the  coracles  they  habitually  used  was  unsuited  for  trade. 
(MoDtalembert,  in.  218.)  It  is  quite  unlikely  that  under  these  circumstances 
there  was  any  great  development  of  industry  or  commerce.  On  the  other  hand 
moonscions  testimony  to  the  civilising  influence  of  the  Northmen  is  borne  by 
the  Irish  chronicler  who  relates  that  after  the  battle  of  Clontarf  "no  Danes 
were  left  in  the  kingdom,  except  such  a  number  of  artisans  and  merchants  in 
Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  Cork  and  Limerick,  as  could  be  easily  mastered  at 
any  time,  should  th^  dare  to  rebel ;  and  these  King  Brian  very  wisely  permitted 
to  remain  in  these  seaport  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  trade  and  traffic, 
as  they  possessed  many  ships,  and  were  experienced  sailors."  Quoted  by  Worsaee, 
Ikmts  and  Norwegians,  337. 

*  Lappenberg,  England  under  Saxon  Kings,  n.  364. 
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A.D.  787—  internal  trade  would  develop ;  as  there  was  more  of  a  union 

A  D  1066     • 

'in  name  at  least  between  the  different  districts  than  had 
hitherto  been  the  case,  while  foreign  trade  had  received  a 
considerable  stimulus  from  the  settlement  of  the  Danes  and 
intercourse  with  their  connexions.  We  may  distinguish  diffe- 
rent nuclei  round  which  trade  tended  to  centre. 

From  very  early  times  men  have  gathered  to  celebrate 
the  memory  of  some  hero  by  funeral  games,  and  this  has 
given  the  occasion  for  meeting  and  for  trading,  so  that  fairs 
were  held  annually  at  places  of  burial ;  to  these  the  men  of 
surrounding  districts  flocked,  to  take  advantage  of  the  best 
opportunities  for  making  a  satisfactory  exchange.  When 
Christianity  was  introduced,  and  monasteries  sprang  up  at 
the  grave  of  each  early  martyr,  the  commemoration  of  the 
saint  became  the  occasion  of  a  similar  assemblage^  and  thus 
religious  gatherings  served  as  great  opportunities  for  trade*. 
Shrines,  which  attained  a  great  celebrity,  and  were  con- 
stantly frequented,  were  spots  where  trade  could  be  carried 
on  all  the  year  round.  Thus  the  origin  of  Glasgow  may  be 
traced  from  the  burial-place  of  S.  Ninian'.  It  is  to  be  noted 
too  that  a  stream  of  pilgrims,  even  if  they  journeyed  with  no 
other  than  religious  aims,  opened  up  a  route  that  could  be 
used  for  other  purposes;  the  regular  establishment  in  the 
twelfth  century  of  a  ferry  across  the  Forth,  was  due  to  Queen 
Margaret's  desire  to  provide  for  the  transit  of  the  pilgrims 
who  flocked  to  S.  Andrews*.  Such  places  as  these  would 
be  suitable  sites  for  annual  fairs  and  would  give  opportuni- 
ties for  trade  with  more  distant  parts. 
Toumshipa,  For  regular  internal  trade  other  centres  would  prove 
more  suitable.  In  some  places  a  single  village  has  grown 
into  a  town,  and  such  names  as  Birmingham  indicate 
this  origin;  something  of  the  old  administration  survived 
in   many  towns   till   the   era  of  municipal   reform  in  the 


A.D.  570. 


1  Village  feasts  not  infreqnentlyfall  on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  Chnrch, 
and  shew  the  oniTersality  of  the  tendency  here  noted. 

>  On  this  point,  and  indeed  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  history  of  fairs  in 
Enrope,  see  Bonrqnelot's  M6moire  in  the  Acad,  des  Inscriptionst  n"*  Serie,  v.  i.  14. 

B  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland^  n.  184. 

4  Skene,  op.  oit.  n.  351.  For  the  connexion  between  pilgrimages  and  Tillage 
trade  in  Rnssia  see  Systems  of  Land  Tenure  j  370. 
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present  century,  and  there   are  doubtless  instances  where  aj).  787— 
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elements  still  remain,  though  they  are  not  so  obvious  as  ' 
in  Scottish  towns*.  In  other  cases  the  origin  of  a  town  Coaies- 
can  be  traced  to  the  coalescence  of  several  villages ;  this  ^^^, 
has,  as  indicated  above,  been  so  frequently  the  case  that 
it  seems  to  be  the  normal  mode  of  development.  Many 
of  our  towns  have  grown  thus,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
any  of  them  where  several  parishes  abut  on  the  market-place 
may  have  had  this  origin,  as  the  parish  is  the  nearest 
modem  representative  of  the  village  community*.  A  good 
deal  of  light  on  the  early  character  of  these  towns  may  be 
got  from  survivals.  It  is  obvious  from  an  analysis  of  the 
officers'  who  were  still  maintained  in  many  of  them  in  1834 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  towns  were  originally 
agricultural  villages;  the  pinder,  whose  business  it  was  to 
impound  strange  cattle,  is  found  in  several;  but  in  cases 
where  there  are  several  pinders  in  one  town  as  in  Cambridge, 
it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  town  arose  from  coalescence, 
rather  than  from  a  single  township.  In  either  case  such  a 
town  would  be  a  centre  of  local  trade  and  a  market  town, 
properly  so  called*. 

The  original  nucleus  in  some  cases  might  be  occasioned  Forts. 
by  the  Danes;  the  "army"  of  which  we  read  in  the  Chro- 
nicle occupied   forts,  and  they  would   require   supplies;  a 
market  would  be  created  by  the  garrisons  in  the  positions 
which  were  fortified  by  Eldward  and  -^thelfleda  to  keep  the  9io  to  924 
Danes  in  check*.    Such  are  Bridgnorth,  Hertford,  Tamworth, 
Stafford  and  Warwick ;  though  some  of  these  may  of  course 
have  been  places  of  importance  even  before  that  time,  for 
they  are  situated  at  points  which  commanded  the  internal 
communications  either  by  road  or  river.     In  other  cases  the  Soman 
existence  of  a  Boman  road,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Roman 

^  The  provost  or  prseposittis  represents  the  headman,  or  officer  elected  by  the 
▼iDagerB. 

*  The  negative  inference  may  certainly  be  drawn  that  towns  like  Leeds, 
Bradford,  or  Liverpool,  which  lie  wholly  within  one  parish,  have  not  originated 
thus. 

9  Gomme,  Index  of  Municipal  Officers^  7. 

^  On  Village  Markets  in  India  see  Phear,  Aryan  VtUaget  29. 

*  See  e^edaUy  Bedford,  English  Chronicle^  919.  Eemble,  Saxons  in  England^ 
II.S21. 
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AJ).  787—  building  materials,  would  give  the  opportunity  for  raising  a 

town  on  or  near  the  site  which  they  had  occupied. 
Several  Though  these  different  circumstances  are  enunciated  as 

^M^i!^  distinct,  it  is  clear  that  in  many  cases,  two  or  more  of  them 
were  present  to  account  for  the  growth  of  a  town  in  some 
particular  spot.  S.  Albans  had  Roman  remains,  but  it  was 
also  the  shrine  of  the  British  proto-martyr.  Cambridge  was 
apparently  a  fort,  as  well  as  a  group  of  villages ;  while  there 
were  building  materials  at  hand,  in  the  remains  of  the 
Boman  city*;  these  were  distinct  influences,  but  they 
might  be  so  combined  as  to  render  one  point  an  important 
centre  of  trade,  and  thus  cause  the  growth  of  the  town 
planted  there  to  be  very  rapid. 
Physical  But  wheu  we  have  thus  enumerated  the  diffei^nt  spots 

eonduums.  ^jjj^jjj  commerce  favoured,  there  is  still  much  that  must 
remain  unexplained.  The  growth  of  a  town  on  any  of  these 
spots  was  undoubtedly  due  to  natural  advantages  of  site  and 
position;  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  natural 
advantages  are  relative  to  the  condition  of  human  beings; 
what  served  as  a  good  natural  harbour  two  hundred  years 
ago,  would  often  be  useless  now :  and  so  with  all  other  means 
of  communication.  It  is  hard  enough  for  us  to  try  and 
realise  the  condition  of  any  English  town  in,  say  the  ninth 
century,  and  quite  impossible  to  gauge  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  one  spot  over  another  for  the  conduct  of  a  commerce 
which  we  understand  so  dimly.  One  thing  indeed  is  clear : 
while  roads  were  few  and  defective  it  was  most  important 
to  make  use  of  river  communication  as  much  as  possible; 
Tidal  aud  those  tidal  streams  which  enabled  the  small  sea-going 
streams,  yessels  of  the  day  to  penetrate  far  inland  were  the  seats  of 
the  chief  towns.  Chester,  York  and  Ipswich  are  cases  in 
point ;  while  the  excellent  natural  canals  on  which  Norwich, 
Doncaster"  and  Cambridge  were  situated,  served  almost  as 
well.  The  precise  physical  conditions  which  have  led  to  the 
origin  and  development  of  different  towns  deserve  careful 
attention  from  local  historians. 

1  As  well  as  at  Grautchester.    Bede,  H.  E,  iv.  cxix. 
B  Denton,  Fifteenth  Century,  183. 
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VL    Economic  Ideas  and  Structure. 

A,     Property. 
42.     At  first   sight  it  might  seem  hopeless  for  us  to  B.C.  55— 
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try  and  reach  any  real  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
economic  ideas  of  our  forefathers  in  primitive  times,  or  at 
any  rate  impossible  to  specify  the  changes  which  took  place 
during  these  long  centuries.  The  written  evidence  is  so 
slight,  and  so  much  of  one  kind,  that  we  can  only  get  meagre 
fragments  of  direct  information;  but  there  are  other  data 
to  which  attention  may  be  turned.  The  various  entries  in 
Domesday  Book  contain  definite  terms  and  imply  clear  and 
precise  ideas  on  economic  matters,  such  as  could  not  possibly 
have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  a  semi-nomadic  people. 
Men  cannot  think  about  phenomena  or  describe  them  diX>  Economic 
curately  until  they  are  brought  within  the  range  of  their  ^d^^?« 
experience ;  economic  ideas  could  not  be  precise  and  definite  ^^JJJ["*^ 
till  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  day  had  rendered 
the  importance  of  accurate  distinctions  apparent.  The  more 
highly  developed  life  of  the  eleventh  century  involved  the 
habitual  use  of  definite  ideas  of  ownership  and  status,  such  as 
men  in  the  condition  Caesar  describes  could  not  have 
grasped.  Dealings  at  markets  and  fairs,  as  well  as  the 
assignment  of  definite  portions  of  land,  necessitate  the 
employment  of  measures  for  which  the  primitive  Germans 
could  have  had  little  use.  How  far  the  change  was  a  native 
development,  or  how  far  it  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
Rome,  whether  imperial  or  ecclesiastical,  is  a  question  which 
demands  much  skilled  investigation  by  specialists  \  but  the 
greatness  of  the  change  cannot  be  doubted.  The  gist  of  the 
whole  may  be  brought  out  by  fixing  our  attention  on  the 
idea  of  property. 

^  Mr  Seebohm  uid  Mr  Coote  hold  that  imperial  civilisation  in  Britain  exercised 
m  great  deal  of  direct  influence  on  the  habits  of  the  English  settlers ;  but  this  view 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  history  of  the  English  invasion,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  displacement  of  the  old  population.  Sir  Henry  Maine  pointed  oat  that  the 
practice  of  malring  vnUs  was  probably  of  ecclesiastical  introduction.  Ancient 
Law^  173.    See  also  Earle,  Land  Charttra^  zv. 
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B.C.  5&—  It  is  tolerably  apparent  that  no  one  can  wish  to  have 
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Property  Permanent  possession  of  a  thing  which  he  cannot  use  either 
for  profit  or  pleasure ;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
life  and  some  power  of  applying  natural  materials  and  forces 
to  human  service  must  precede  the  attempt  to  appropriate 
them. 

Use  and  In  the  preceding  pages  attention  has  been  directed  to 

J^f'*^''^"  evidence  which  shows  that  the  English  were  gradually 
learning  to  make  better  use  of  that  which  nature  affords. 
Nomads  whose  flocks  crop  the  pasture  do  not  appropriate 
the  soil  over  which  they  wander;  but  when  men  have 
learned  the  arts  of  tillage,  especially  of  intensive  tillage, 
they  wish  to  set  up  a  claim  to  the  exclusive  use  of  par- 

ofland.  ticular  portions  of  land;  or  a  claim  to  property  in  land. 
When  this  claim  is  respected*,  and  the  right  to  use  is 
secured,  there  is  property;  common  property  is  that  which 
a  man  has  a  right  to  use  along  with  others,  private  pro- 
perty is  that  which  he  has  an  exclusive  right  to  use.  At 
the  time  of  the  English  Conquest,  our  forefathers  had  so 

1  There  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  the  beginning  of  the  respect  paid 
to  the  claim  to  an  exclusive  nse  of  anything ;  bat  the  ultimate  element  seems  to  be 
that  one  rational  being  sees  signs  of  the  rational  purpose  of  another  and  respects 
it.  Where  a  human  being  has  been  labouring  and  shaping  something  to  serve  his 
purpose  better,  we  see  the  clearest  evidence  of  adaptation  to  a  rational  end,  and  we 
recognise  that  it  is  some  one's  proi>erty;  his  claim  to  the  exclusive  use  of  it  is 
thereby  justified.  But  though  labour  is  the  most  obvious,  it  never  has  been  the 
sole  title  to  property  as  Locke  seemed  to  suppose  {CivU  Government ,  c.  v.  §  27).  The 
doctrine  that  labour  is  the  sole  title  to  property  is  commonly  supported  by  much 
fictitious  history  as  to  the  "state  of  nature,"  the  "primitive  communism "  and 
the  rights  which  "man  as  man"  possessed  in  that  idealised  condition.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  reiterated  that  man  as  man  has  no  particular  rights  of  any  kind,  but 
that  a  man  as  an  Englishman  has  the  rights  which  have  grown  and  been  defined 
by  centuries  of  English  constitutional  struggles — ^just  these  rights  and  no  more. 
Labour  might  have  been  the  sole  title  to  property  in  a  primitive  communism  if  it 
had  ever  existed,  but  it  never  was  the  sole  title  in  actual  human  history;  the 
proposal  to  deprive  of  their  possessions  all  those  who  cannot  claim  them  by  the 
title  of  having  actually  laboured  for  them,  may  be  an  honest  effort  to  realise  an 
ideal  which  fancy  has  created,  but  it  is  not  rendered  more  honest  when  it  is  put 
forward  as  an  attempt  to  reassert  a  primitive  but  neglected  right.  Labour  is  not 
the  sole  title,  but  only  one  form  in  which  the  deeper  grounds  of  the  claim  to 
property  express  themselves ;  in  whatever  fashion  the  material  things  are  applied 
so  as  to  serve  a  rational  purpose,  the  claim  to  property  becomes  apparent  and 
demands  recognition.  It  is  interesting  to  follow  out  this  view  and  to  notice  how 
the  conception  of  rational  purpose  explains  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  growth  of 
private  property.  For  this  reference  may  be  made  to  Hegel,  Phil.  d.  Rechts,  pp. 
76,  81.    J.  H.  Stirling,  PkUoaophy  of  Law ^  p.  86. 
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far  emenred  from  the  nomadic  condition  that  the  warriors  B.C.  66— 
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acquired  holdings  of  their  own*;  while  other  rights  over 
land  were  at  later  times  assigned  to  corporations  or  indi- 
viduals, and  their  claims  to  exclusive  use  were  secured  by 
a  boc.  When  Domesday  Survey  was  compiled  every  yard  of 
English  soil  was  as  really,  if  not  as  definitely,  subject  to 
proprietary  rights  as  it  is  now,  and  this  one  fact  marks 
most  clearly  the  fundamental  differences  between  English 
habits  at  the  time  of  Caesar  and  under  the  Confessor. 
At  the  earlier  date  society  was  bound  together  by  ties  of 
blood  and  personal  duty,  but  in  the  eleventh  century  the 
position  of  every  member  of  the  community  was  defined  in 
connexion  with  the  property  he  held  and  the  rights  or 
responsibilities  which  it  entailed.  The  existence  of  property 
implies  the  existence  of  proprietors ;  and  by  the  time  of  the 
Confessor  the  ties  of  blood  and  personal  duty  had  been 
translated  into  other  terms,  and  the  social  fabric  was  a  system 
of  contracts  between  proprietors. 

English  Society  as  constituted  in  the  eleventh  century  Proprietors. 
presents  a  striking  contrast  with  English  Society  as  we  know 
it  now,  as  well  as  with  the  life  of  the  primitive  tribes.  Now 
every  Englishman  is  a  possible  proprietor;  he  may  be  very 
poor  and  have  few  actual  possessions,  but  he  is  secured  in 
the  enjoyment  of  them ;  and  his  own  force  and  energy  may 
enable  him  to  amass  great  wealth  and  obtain  large  estates. 
But  in  the  eleventh  century,  this  was  not  the  case ;  and 
there  was  a  line  of  demarcation  between  those  who  were  Economic 
free  to  part  with  property  by  gift  or  sale,  and  those 
who  were  themselves  with  their  progeny  the  property  of 
others.  This  was  not  apparently  a  hard  and  fast  line, 
dividing  the  nation  into  castes  like  those  in  India,  for  men 
might  rise  out  of  the  unfree  condition'  or  might  lose  their 

1  See  the  Oath,  Thorpe,  1. 186. 

s  T%e  Saga  of  King  Olaf  the  Saint,  cc.  21,  22,  describes  a  yiking  who  was  a 
benevideiit  master.  "Erling  had  also  a  ship  of  thirty-two  benches  of  rowers, 
which  was  besides  very  large  for  that  size,  and  which  he  used  in  viking  cruises,  or 
on  an  expedition ;  and  in  it  there  were  200  men  at  the  very  least.  Erliug  had 
always  at  home  on  his  farm  thirty  slaves,  besides  other  serving  people.  He  gave 
his  alAYes  m  certain  day's  work ;  bat  after  it  he  gave  them  leisure,  and  leave  that 
each  ihonld  woric  in  the  twilight  and  at  night  for  himself,  and  as  he  pleased.  He 
gftve  them  araUe  land  to  sow  com  in,  and  let  them  apply  their  crops  to  their  own 
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B.C.  66—    j6'eedom\  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  definite  line  however 
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it  was  drawn  at  any  one  time*.    Domesday  Book,  as  well  as 

the  Hundred  Rolls  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  classifies 

the  population  into  these  two  broad  divisions.     There  were 

many  subdivisions  within  each  of  the  great  classes,  but  for 

economic  purposes   at  all  events  they  are  not   obviously 

important;  the  main  division  lay  between  those  who  were 

firee  to  possess  and  firee  to  part  with  land,  and  those  who 

with  their  progeny  were  attached  to  another  man's  estate. 

Reorgani-    Leaving  out  of  account  for  a  time  all  questions  connected 

Society  on  with   the   unfirce,   we    may  see    how   all   the    organisation 

'  tSytcuis,  ^^   society,   for   military,   judicial    or   fiscal   purposes,   was 

interpreted  in  terms  of  property,  even  if  it  was  not  as  a 

matter  of  fact  grounded  upon  this  basis. 

43.  The  great  importance  of  this  change  lay  in  the  &ct 
that  it  was  possible  to  state  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
indefauu  cach  individual  in  definite  terms.  Personal  obligations  are 
oUigaUcns,  vague  Bud  indefinite ;  it  may  be  a  duty  to  follow  a  leader  in 
the  fight  but  the  questions  as  to  how  often  you  are  to  follow 
him  and  how  far,  and  for  how  long  a  time,  could  be  at  all 
events  most  easily  defined  in  connexion  with  the  tenure  of 
property ;  this  also  served  as  some  security  for  the  fulfilment 

use.  He  laid  npon  each  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  to  work  themselves  free  by 
doing  it ;  and  there  were  many  who  bought  their  freedom  in  this  way  in  one  year, 
or  in  the  second  year,  and  all  who  had  any  luck  could  make  themselves  free  within 
three  years.  With  this  money  he  bought  other  slaves ;  and  to  some  of  his  freed 
people  he  showed  how  to  work  on  the  herring  fishery ;  to  others  he  showed  some 
useful  handicraft ;  and  some  cleared  his  outfields  and  set  up  houses.  He  helped 
all  to  prosperity."    Laing,  ChronicltSy  ii.  19. 

1  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  i.  78.  When  William  devastated  North- 
umbria,  and  a  terrible  famine  prevailed,  some  persons  were  forced  to  sell  them- 
selves into  perpetual  slavery.    Roger  of  Hoveden,  i.  p.  119. 

*  Professor  Maitland  points  out  that  the  important  legal  distinction,  as  shown 
in  the  early  laws,  is  between  the  man  for  whom  a  toergild  should  be  paid  and 
whose  relatives  had  some  sort  of  right  of  feud,  and  the  man  who  was  a  mere 
chattel  like  an  ox  or  other  beast  of  the  field.  The  viUoni  of  Domesday  were  free 
according  to  this  older  distinction.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  obligation  to 
pay  merchet  on  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  was  the  distinguishing  condition  which 
proved  in  any  case  whether  a  man  were  free  or  no ;  and  according  to  this,  classes 
which  were  formerly  free  were  counted  as  servile. 

It  is  not  obvious  that  the  *  free '  man  who  was  outside  the  communal  rights, 
and  had  the  power  of  alienating  his  property,  was  in  a  more  enviable  position 
than  the  villan,  till  the  Black  Death  entirely  altered  the  circumstances  of  rural 
life. 
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of  obligations.   The  process  of  commendation*  may  have  been  B.C.  66— 
convenient  to  the  humbler  freeman  as  a  means  of  obtainincf  ^   *      ,* 

o  Commend' 

protection   for  person   or  property,  or  both';  it  was  also«^Vm. 
convenient  to  the  military  earl,  as  a  means  of  securing  more 
effective  organisation.     There  are  signs  of  military  organisa-  Military 
tion  in  several  of  the  entries  of  the  Chronicle  which  deal  2^^**" 
with  the  Danes;  as  for  example  in  874  when  Ceolwulf a.d. 874. 
held   Mercia  on  their  behalf,  and  gave  hostages  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  help  them  in  his  own  person  and  with 
all  that  should  follow  him.     In   917  the  Lady  of  Mercia  a.d.  9i7. 
got  possession  of  Derby  and  all  that  owed  obedience  thereto, 
and  in  the  next  year,  Leicester,  "and  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  that  owed  obedience  thereto  became  subject  to 
her ;  and  the  people  of  York  had  also  covenanted  with  her^ 
some    having  given   a    pledge    and    some    having    bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  that  they  would  be  at  her  command." 
In  the  same  year  as  the  result  of  Eldward's  successes,  "  Thur-  ^»-  918- 
kytel   the  earl  sought  to   him   to  be   his  lord,  and  all  the 
captains,  and  almost  all  the  chief  men  who  owed  obedience 
to   Bedford,  and   many   of    those   who   owed  obedience   to 
Northampton."     Commendations   and   oaths'  and   military 
tenure  seem  here  to  be  taking  the  place  of  the  loyalty  and 
discipline  which  had  been  previously  secured  by  pledges  and 
hostages. 

The  personal  devotion  of  the  comes  to  the  princeps  may  Military 
have  been  more  effective  when  it  was  flavoured  with  the 
expectation  of  a  share  in  the  spoils,  and  not  by  gratitude  for 
a  grant  in  the  past.  There  must  have  been  difficulty  in 
enforcing  the  claim  to  personal  service  when  it  was  not 
fully  rendered ;  and  this  may  be  one  reason  why  the  English 
defence  collapsed  at  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasion.  At 
any  rate  when  the  monarchy  was  reconstituted  and  re- 
organised, under  Cnut  and  the  Confessor,  the  claim  for 
service  was  made  on  each  man  as  the  holder  of  so  much 
property,  and  not  as  a  mere  personal  duty;  the  obligation 

^  Commendation  was  the  choice  of  a  lord  by  a  huidless  man  or  free  proprietor 
who  required  surety  and  protection.    Stnbbs,  Const.  Hist.  1. 153. 

)  Domesday,  Escelforde,  i.  198  a,  2, 191  a,  2.  Herlestone,  i.  200  a,  2.  Haao- 
chestone,  1. 198  a,  1. 

•  Oaths,  1.    Thorpe,  1. 179. 

c.  7 
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B.C.  55—    was  not  imposed  on  him  so  much  as  on  his  poesessiona 
There  is  a  significant  hint  of  this  change  in  the  law  which 
detennined  that  a  churl  should  rank  as  a  thegn  as  soon  as 
he  had  land  enough  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  position  \ 
Fiseafre-   Thus  military  obligations  which  had  originally  been  personal 
^u^'       came  by  commendation  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  property ; 
and  when,  through  the  failure  to  maintain  an  effective  de- 
fence, tributary  Danegeld  was  levied,  the  relations  of  the 
poorer  and  richer  proprietors  might  well  undergo  a  change*. 
Those  who  were  able  to  discharge  this  heavy  fiscal  responsi- 
bility would  confer  a  real  benefit  on  their  neighbours  by 
undertaking  to  pay  the  geld  when  it  was  due,  and  accepting 
a  regular  rent  in  return. 
Judicial  lu  ^  somcwhat  similar  fashion  the  judicial  status  of  each 

i^^'  individual — ^the  immunities  he  claimed  and  the  jurisdiction 
he  exercised — was  defined  in  connexion  with  the  property  he 
possessed.  It  was  an  enormous  advantage  for  the  man  who 
was  sued  for  any  offence  to  be  able  to  rely  on  the  help  of  a 
powerful  friend;  the  great  lord  who  answered  for  his  man 
and  was  willing  to  maintain  his  cause  in  the  king's  court,  was 
an  antagonist  that  no  suitor  would  willingly  face,  and  from 
whom  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  desired  redress.  The 
wish  to  secure  such  assistance  in  connexion  with  criminal 
charges  or  other  litigation  must  have  been  a  great  incentive 
to  commendation',  but  the  lord  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
make  himself  responsible  for  a  man  over  whom  he  possessed 
no  control.  Hence  the  freeman  was  bound  to  attend  at 
the  manorial  court ;  the  lord  had  toll  and  team,  the  rights 
of  sac  and  soc* — whatever  these  difficult  terms  implied — 
and  he  was  to  this  extent  free  fix)m  the  jurisdiction  of 
others.  It  is  needless  to  speculate  here  how  such  juris- 
diction arose, — how  far  from  royal  grant,  and  how  far  as  a 

1  Ranhi,  2.    Thorpe,  1. 191. 

s  The  pressure  of  the  land  revenue  in  India,  and  the  proprietary  changes 
which  have  fcSlowed  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  collecting  it — as  in  the 
permanent  settlement  of  Bengal  under  Lord  Gomwallis — offer  an  illustration 
from  real  life  of  the  hypothesis  in  the  text.    See  helow,  p.  106. 

^  Edward  and  Outkrumy  12.  Thorpe,  i.  175.  jEtkelstatij  i.  2,  3.  Thorpe,  i. 
201. 

'  Maitland,  Select  Pleaa^  Manorial  (Selden  Society)^  i.  xxiii.  Domesday, 
Horsei,  1. 199  h,  2 ;  Wadon,  194  h,  1 ;  Orduuelle,  1. 198  b,  2 ;  193  b,  1. 
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survival  of  the  primitive  police  of  little  communities :  but  b.c.  65— 
it  did  not  rest  on  personal  qualifications  or  powers,  and 
it  was  exendsed  in  connexion  with  the  possession  of  so 
much  land,  and  marked  the  status  of  different  classes  of 
proprietors.  "As  soon  as  a  man  found  himself  obliged  to 
gcdt  &nd  service  in  the  court  of  a  stronger  neighbour,  it 
needed  but  a  single  step  to  turn  the  practice  into  theory 
and  to  regard  him  as  holding  his  land  in  consideration  of 
that  suit  and  service  \" 

44.  By  the  time  of  the  Confessor  then,  the  social  organ-  Pro- 
ism  had  embodied  itself  in  a  'territorial  shell,'  and  various ^^^J^. 
duties  incumbent  on  free  Englishmen  were  commonly  stated 
as  incident  to  the  positions  of  proprietors  of  so  much  land  and 
of  such  land.  These  obligations  correspond  to  what  we 
should  call  taxation;  though  they  often  consisted  of  actual 
service,  and  not  merely  of  money  payments. 

(a)  Actual  service  was  rendered  in  the  defence  of  the  Trinod4i 
countiy,  actual  work  on  roads  and  bridges,  and  on  fortifi- ****^**^^* 
cations;  this  was  the  trinoda  necessitds*  from  which  even 
fiEivoured  personages  were  apparently  never  exempted.  Neg- 
lect to  attend  the  fyrd  entailed  very  serious  punishment': 
but  there  were  other  personal  services  from  which  many  of 
the  holders  of  bocland  were  exempted  by  the  terms  of  their 
charter.  The  most  common  of  these  perhaps  was  the  em- 
ployment of  their  teams  in  public  service  at  the  requirement 
of  the  sheriff*. 

For  the  taxpayer  it  was  most    important  that  these  De/imte  ob- 

ligationa. 

1  Stubbe,  CatutihUunuU  BUtory,  1. 189. 

s  This  appears  to  be  incorporated  in  the  administrative  system  of  Charlemagne. 
Dr  Stnbbs  has  noticed  the  obligation  in  gennine  English  charters  of  the  eighth 
centnry,  bat  does  not  regard  it  as  derived  directly  from  Roman  Imperial  Institn- 
tioDS,  Contt.  HUt.,  u  76.  Compare  on  the  other  hand  Coote,  Ramans  of  Britain, 
p.  259. 

*  Laws  of  Inty  §  51.  Thorpe,  1. 185.  On  the  other  hand  the  length  of  service 
in  the  field  was  de&ied  as  extending  to  no  more  than  60  days ;  a  limitation  which 
was  of  fatal  importance  in  connexion  with  the  snccess  of  the  Norman  invasion. 
Freeman,  Norman  Conquest^  m.  336,  404. 

*  The  Reeiiiudinet  Singuiarwn  Peraonarum  gives  the  following  enmneration : 
Et  de  multis  terris  magis  landirectmn  exnrgit  ad  bammm  regis,  sic  est  deorhege  ad 
mansioiiem  regiam,  et  soeorpmn  in  hosticnm,  et  custodiam  maris,  et  capitis,  et  pocis, 
et  elmesfeoli,  id  est  pecnnia  elemosine,  et  cirisceatmn,  et  alie  res  mnltimode. 
Thorpe,  I.  432. 
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B.C. 55—  exactions  should  not  be  unlimited  but  should  be  defined; 
and  the  precise  obligations  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  appear  to  have  been  well  known  and  easily  put  on 
record.  The  land  originally  apportioned  or  granted  by  boc 
was  subject  to  many  burdens ;  the  tenants  of  the  king's  lands 
were  under  special  if  not  better  conditions,  since  for  one 
thing  they  paid  rent  to  the  king  {gafol  or  gablum)  as  being 
the  landlord  of  their  estates,  as  well  as  services  to  him  in  his 
capacity  as  king\  In  later  days  it  appears  that  the  tenants 
on  royal  domain  were  on  the  whole  more  fevourably  dealt 
with  than  others,  and  bore  less  of  the  public  burdens.  The 
owner  of  bocland  might  have  got  a  very  favourable  charter, 
even  one  which  gave  him  practical  immunity  from  all 
burdens  except  the  three. 

Tithe.  (b)    There  was  also  a  certain  amount  of  ecclesiastical 

taxation.  The  Christian  duty  of  giving  a  tenth  of  one's 
substance  to  Ood  had  been  enforced  from  the  time  of  a 
legatine  council  in  787,  and  thus  the  payment  of  tithe  was 
established.  A  considerable  sum  was  also  levied  by  a  tax  of 
a  penny  on  every  hearth  and  transmitted  to  Bome;  the  first 
payment  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Offa,  but  it  had 
become  a  regular  tax  in  the  tenth  century. 

Dantgeid.  (c)  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  ordinary  public 
duties  were  chiefly  defrayed  by  actual  service,  or  the  service 
of  deputies ;  but  there  were  also  extraordinary  burdens  which 
were  necessarily  paid  in  money,  such  as  the  geld  or 
Danegeld,  which  was  originally  a  tributary  payment  exacted 
as  a  means  of  buying  oflF  the  Danes,  but  was  subsequently 
levied  as  stipendiary,  so  as  to  maintain  the  mercenary 
defensive  force.  This  was  paid  off  in  1051 ;  but  the  prece- 
dent thus  set  enabled  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  Norman 
kings  to  levy  similar  exactions  when   emergencies  arose*. 

1  Bound,  in  Domesday  Studies,  1. 132. 

>  Bound,  in  Domesday  Sivdies^  i.  81.  An  interesting  Ulnstration  of  tribntazy 
Danegeld,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  collecting  it, 
occurs  in  a  Saga. 

"  Sigurd  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  inhabitants  of  Man,  and  when  they  had  made 
peace  the  Jarl  left  men  behind  him  to  collect  the  tribute :  it  was  mostly  paid  in 
smelted  silver."  Subsequently  the  collectors  were  wrecked  on  the  Irish  coast,  and 
relieved  by  an  Icelander  who  traded  with  Dublin,  and  who  sold  them  a  boat, 
and  "  took  therefore  a  great  part  of  the  tribute."    Beamish,  187. 
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The  due  assessment  of  the  geld  was  the  primary  purpose  B.C.  5&— 
which  the  Conqueror  had  in  view  in  taking  the  Domesday 
Survey.  The  information  it  contains  as  to  the  changes 
among  the  owners  of  land,  or  the  character  of  their  tenure, 
are  all  incidental;  the  main  object  was  to  provide  a  satis- 
&ctory  basis  for  the  assessment  of  this  revenue. 

45.  If  we  turn  to  consider  the  position  of  the  unfree  man,  ^«  vnfree 
we  find  that  this  too  is  susceptible  of  definition  in  connexion 
with  what  he  had.  If  he  was  not  a  free  proprietor,  neither 
was  he  a  mere  chattel ;  he  was  able  to  hold  land  and  use  it, 
even  though  he  did  not  own  it,  and  could  not  sell  it.  He 
was  astricted  to  one  estate,  and  he  and  his  progeny  were 
under  the  control  of  the  lord,  but  he  had  recognised  privi- 
leges too.  The  estates  were  worked  by  tenants  who  contri- 
buted services  in  return  for  the  holdings  assigned  them,  and 
who  each  stood  in  an  economic  relation  to  the  proprietor; 
they  did  the  work  on  his  domain  farm,  and  they  also  held 
land  which  they  cultivated  for  themselves  and  with  stock 
provided  by  the  lord.  The  most  important  thing  for  the 
tenant  was,  as  in  the  case  of  the  military  and  fiscal  Dejiniu  ob- 
obligations  of  the  proprietor,  that  the  kind  of  service  and 
amount  of  service  due  from  him  should  be  definitely  settled. 
Though  there  may  have  been  many  estates  where  arbitrary 
exactions  were  still  in  vogue  S  the  obligations  of  the  tenants 
of  different  sorts  were  in  many  cases  clearly  defined  in  the 
time  of  the  Confessor. 

The   economic  relation    thus   indicated  can  hardly  be  dimcuit  to 
aatuB&ctorily  described  in  modem  terms,  as  these  connote  modem  *** 
distinctions  which  only  emerged  at  a  later  date.    We  might  '^"^ 
say  that  the  landlord  received  a  labour-rent  for  the  tenant's 
holding,  or  we  might  say  that  the  tenant  received  a  holding 
as  wages  for  the  work  done  for  the  lord;  again  it  might  be 
contended  that  part  of  the  return  due  to  the  landlord  was 
raidered  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  oxen  with  which 
the  tenant's  holding  was  stocked.     But  the  fact  that  all 
these  three  were  combined  renders  it  impossible  to  compare 
the  receipts  of  the  Domesday  proprietor  with  modem  rents, 
or  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  then  and  now. 

1  Pollock,  Land  Lawa^  49. 
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At  the  same  time  we  may  notice  that  so  soon  as  the 
relations  of  lord  and  serf  came  to  be  deBned  as  economic 
incidents  of  the  tenure  of  land,  they  had  taken  a  shape  in 
which  they  could  be  commuted  for  money  payments,  and 
stated  in  a  pecuniary  form.  In  the  time  of  the  Confessor, 
the  obligations  of  the  tenants  could  be  valued  in  terms  of 
money,  and  on  some  of  the  royal  estates  in  particular  the 
commutation  of  service  for  money  appears  to  have  been  in 
vogue. 

The  usual  duties  of  the  different  classes  of  unfree  tenants 
on  a  manorial  estate  are  described  in  great  detail  in  an 
eleventh  century  document  entitled  the  Rectitudinea  Singth 
larum  PersanarurrL  The  cotseUe  had  a  holding  of  about 
five  acres,  and  was  bound  to  work  for  his  lord  one  day  a  week 
all  the  year  round  {weekwork)  and  three  days  a  week  in 
harvest  (boonwork).  The  gebur  had  a  yardland,  of  thirty  or 
forty  acres,  which  when  he  entered  it  was  stocked  with  two 
oxen  and  one  cow  and  six  sheep,  as  well  as  tools  for  his  work 
and  utensils  for  his  house ;  he  was  in  return  to  do,  as  week- 
work,  either  two  or  three  days  a  week  according  to  the 
season ;  and  he  was  to  lie  at  the  lord's  fold  in  winter  as  often 
as  he  was  told ;  several  payments  are  abo  specified,  as  well 
as  occasional  boonwork.  The  whole  statement  may  be  taken 
as  typical,  but  we  are  reminded  that  the  different  customs  of 
different  estates  may  have  varied  very  greatly;  still  it  is 
evident  that  the  obligations  on  each  particular  estate  were 
defined  with  considerable  precision  in  recognized  quantities 
of  service  or  money,  or  money's  worth. 

46.  A  feudal  society  which  was  thus  interpenetrated  by 
ideas  of  property,  and  the  obligations  incident  to  the  tenure 
of  property,  offers  many  close  analogies  with  that  which 
was  in  vogue  under  the  Boman  empire ;  on  the  other  hand  it 
presents  strong  contrasts  with  the  amorphous  and  flexible 
condition  of  the  German  tribes  at  the  time  of  Caesar  or 
Tacitus,  or  even  at  the  time  of  the  English  Conquest  On 
the  grounds  of  this  double  probability  it  has  bcndn  argued 
with  great  force  and  learning  by  Mr  Coote^  and  later  by 
Mr  Seebohm*  that  the  Boman  civilisation,  in  all  its  main 

^  Romans  of  Britain^  p.  5.  *  Village  Community,  cc.  viii,  xi. 
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elements  survived  through  the  storm  of  the  English  invasion,  b.g.  56— 
and  re-appeared  at  the  time  of  the  Confessor  with  but  little  ixdjioman 
change  from  the  form  in  which  it  had  existed  in  the  days  of  ^"*'*^ 
Constantine,  save  that    Christian    teaching  had  bettered  stimtiaiiv 
it,  and  especially  had  ameliorated  the  lot  of  the  serf 

Their  case  is  very  strong  from  some  points  of  view ;  it  ^««*<>»»« 

•^  o    ^  ^  ^  ^  '       /or  answer- 

seems  unlikely  that  a  great  civilisation  should  disappear,  and  ing  in  the 
that  another  civilisation  so  closely  resembling  it  should  arise 
a  few  centuries  later  on  exactly  the  same  lands.  It  is 
incumbent  on  those  who  believe  that  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility after  all  feivours  this  view  to  show  the  grounds  on 
which  they  rely  for  proof  of  the  destruction  of  the  imperial 
civilisation,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  reconstruction  of 
fiuch  a  similar  society  was  possible  within  the  available  time. 

The  proof  of  destruction  has  been  already  given;  the  ^^oof  of 

»-.  1  ii««  .#••  1  destruction 

histories  are  agreed  as  to  the  dismtegration  of  society  and /rom 
the  conquest  of  the  Roman  province  of  Britain ;  but  it  is  one; 
possible  that  the  statements  of  Bede  and  Nennius,  who  are 
inclined  to  moralise  on  the  events,  are  somewhat  exaggerated 
or  only  refer  to  special  localities.     The  histories  are  however  reUcs. 
confirmed  by  monuments,  which  tell  of  the  utter  and  rapid 
min  of  flourishing  houses  and  cities.    They  are  also  confirmed 
by  the  £EUsts  that  the  old  lansfuacfe  did  not  survive  and  that  LitiU 

survival  of 

the  Christian  religion  was  not  preserved  where  the  English  language 
settled.  Had  the  English  Conquest  been  a  mere  raid  which  ^'•*'^»- 
swept  over  but  did  not  overthrow  the  Roman  civilisa- 
tion, the  country  would  have  been  Christian,  as  Wales  or 
Gaul  was  Christian,  before  the  time  of  S.  Augustine  or 
S.  Cuthbert,  and  our  language  would  have  been  a  Roman  or 
Gallic  dialect  like  French,  or  Welsh.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  fiscal  system  or  the  military  system,  or  even 
the  rural  industry  could  survive,  when  the  language  and 
religion  were  swept  away  and  left  so  few  traces  behind*. 

On  the  other  hand  the  things  which  speak  to  us  most  Nature  of 
plainly  of  the  Romans  were  things  which  would  be  little  remains. 
affected  by  a  great  social  upheaval.     The  roads,  the  camps, 
the  trees,  the  stones  of  centuriation,  would  remain  unless 

t  For  Initoitiont  of  rarviyal  of  both  compare  Coote,  Romans  of  Britain^  pp. 
41^458. 
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B.C.  56—  they  were  deliberately  destroyed ;  and  a  very  small  surviving 
element  of  population  would  serve  to  keep  the  old  local 
names,  and  to  preserve  a  few  terms  as  welL 
PosaibUity  47.  The  argument  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  growth 
%.o^.  of  a  similar  society  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  hypo- 
atrucHon  of  thetical  I  for  we  have  no  such  suflScient  records  of  the  first 

a  nmuar  ' 

society.      settlement  and  subsequent  changes  as  to  enable  us  to  specify 

all  the  stepa 
SimUanty         (i)    It  may  be  pointed  out  however  that  an  argument 
rnvvecan-   dr^wn  firom  the  great  similarity  between  the  two  societies 
tinuity,      in  fekvour  of  a  real  continuity  of  the  same  social  type, 
is  by  no  means  conclusive.     There  is  a  danger  of  neglecting 
purely  natural  resemblances.     In  all  societies  where   agri- 
culture is  carried  on  in  the  same  sort  of  way  there  must 
be  many  analogies  in  detail ;  a  similar  team  will  be  required, 
and  the  mode  of  laying  out  the  land  which  is  convenient 
for  the  day's  work  will  also  be  similar.     As  noted  below 
there  are  many  natural  imits  of  measurement  which  will 
come  to  be  used  so  soon  as  a  people  wish  to  have  accurate 
knowledge  of  height  or  area  or  value.     It  can  be  shown 
that  the  English  need  not  have  derived  their  knowledge 
of  ploughing  with  oxen  from  the  Romans,  since  this  is  a 
practice  common  to  the  Aryan  race,  and  it  naturally  follows 
that  there  must  have  been  many  similarities  of  detail  which 
were   necessarily  involved   in  this  practice   and   need  not 
have  been  derived  from  any  outside  source.     If  our  acre 
were  precisely  identical  with  the  Roman  acre  there  would  be 
either  a  very  strange  coincidence  or  a  proof  of  dependence ; 
but  a  mere  similarity  can  be  accounted  for  without  supposing 
actual  derivation  \ 
especially         (ii)    Nor  need  we  suppose  that  there  was  continuity  even 
^^  ^^     when  there  is  precise  identity  of  usage,  if  we  can  accoimt  for 
account  for  jjjjg  \q^^q  introduction  of  the  Roman  habit  from  another  source. 

tne  retntro- 

ducHon  qf  The  influence  of  Roman  missionaries  must  have  been  enor- 
habiu        mous ;  and  the  Roman  Calendar,  and  much  Roman  termin- 
ology, legal  and  other,  would  easily  come  from  this  source. 
Further,  the  desire  of  English  kinglets  to  imitate  the  doings 

^  The  fact  of  the  variety  of  local  measures  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  not 
derived  from  a  common  source. 
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of  Charles  the  Great,  makes  it  clear  that  in  so  far  as  his  B.C.  55— 
Capitularies  became  known  they  would  modify  the  current 
customs   on   this   side   of   the    Channel.      When   we   have 
discounted  these   elements  of  similarity,  the   force  of  the 
argument  for  continuity  is  greatly  weakened. 

(iii)     It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  dissimilarity  ^of 
between  the  life  of  the   English   invaders  and  the  social  a^a^eudal 
system  at  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  is  so  great  that  we***^^^*^^ 
cannot  suppose  the  one  was  a .  development  of  the  other.  9rototh, 
Here  again  the  argument  must  be  merely  hypothetical ;  it  is 
only  thus  we  can  see  whether  two  sets  of  well-established 
fiBtcts  can   be   reconciled   or  not;   but   even   if  we   cannot 
altogether  account  for  the  growth  of  the  new  civilisation,  the 
evidence  adduced  for  the  destruction  of  the  old,  and  the 
consequent  breach  of  continuity,  remains  unshaken. 

(a)  The  English  occupation  was  the  settlement  of  an  MiUtang 
army,  and  preserved  certain  features  of  military  organisation ;  ^^' 
military  responsibilities  are  implied  in  the  proprietary  system 
under  the  Confessor;  but  the  chief  difiference  is  that  the 

class  of  free  soldiers  cultivating  their  own  land  seems  to  have 
disappeared  and  a  class  of  lords  relying  on  the  labour  of 
dependents  had  taken  its  place.  But  we  may  remember  that  Roman 
this  is  exactly  parallel  to  a  change  which  occurred  in  Italy  *^* 
itself;  the  old  t3rpe  of  Roman  citizen  who  cultivated  his  own 
land  and  also  fought  in  the  armies  of  the  republic,  disappeared 
under  the  pressure  of  many  wars ;  some  were  killed  off,  and 
many  more  were  utterly  impoverished ;  so  that  the  old  system 
of  proprietary  cultivation  was  superseded  by  the  lati/undia, 
cultivated  by  dependents.  The  constant  struggles  of  dif- 
ferent septs,  as  well  as  the  wars  against  the  Danes,  would 
amply  account  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  class  of  soldiers. 

(b)  It  is  said  however  that  the  composition  of  each  estate.  Manorial 
and  the  dependents  who  worked  it,  could  never  have  grown  ** 

out  of  free  associations  of  cultivating  soldiers.  Still  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  quite  gratuitous  to  suppose  that  all  the 
earliest  English  communities  were  free.  A  village  community 
is  a  social  unit  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  agriculture ; 
its  members  will  manage  their  affairs  in  much  the  same  way 
whether  they  are  in   other  respects  free  or  servile.     The 
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B.C.  66—    scattered  hamlets  of  Welshmen  would  probably  feel  the  yoke 
ServOe       ^^  ^^®  conqueror,  and  so  would  the  English  villages  that 
euUiwOon. succumbed  in  the  subsequent  conflicts  for  supremacy;  but 
they  would  still  be  independent  in  managing  their  internal 
affairs,  and  they  would  elect  their  own  prcBpositus  though 
their  condition  was  really  servile*. 
Free  On  the  other  hand  the  free  soldiers  probably  associated 

*^**  themselves  together  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  originally 
assigned  them,  and  arranged  their  agricultural  afiGedrs  by 
electing  their  own  administrators  from  time  to  time.  Tet 
the  success  of  some  men  would  enable  them  to  secure  the 
help  of  dependents,  while  others,  in  the  stress  of  their 
poverty,  might  bargain  themselves  into  a  servile  condition. 
The  necessity  for  doing  so  might  arise  from  any  one  of  a 
large  number  of  different  contingencies.  Whenever  an 
individual  or  a  village  became  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  on 
account  of  some  crime  committed',  they  might  have  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  lord  and  compound 
by  accepting  more  onerous  obligations  for  themselves  and 
their  children  for  all  time.  The  pressure  of  royal  demands 
for  geld,  or  of  tithe'  might  be  severe,  and  little  grace  was 
given  to  the  man  who  fiEkiled  to  pay  on  the  right  day  and 
was  likely  to  fall  into  arrear.  Whenever  a  man  incurred 
a  liability  which  he  could  not  discharge,  his  more  fortunate 
neighbour  might  come  to  his  aid,  and  help  him  in  the 
pressing  emergency,  but  on  terms  that  made  a  permanent 
change  in  their  relative  positions  for  the  future.  The  mere 
pressure  of  a  bad  season  apart  from  anything  else  might 
force  men  down  to  a  lower  social  grade  on  which  their 
Indian  children  would  continue  to  live\  Even  in  a  land  like 
analogies,  jj^^  where  custom  is  much  more  stereotyped  than  here, 
the  village  communities  are  breaking  up,  sometimes  by 
partition  into  separate  estates,  and  sometimes  by  a  wealthy 

1  See  below,  p.  221. 

>  Laws  of  Edward  and  Guthrum^  12  seq.  Thorpe,  i.  175.  Ethdred^  vn.  16. 
Thorpe,  i.  388. 

»  Ethelred,  a.  7—12.    Thorpe,  i.  843. 

*  Xehemiah  v.  1 — 6.  The  change  which  occurs  in  Ireland  when  a  tenant  is 
hopelessly  in  arrears  and  after  eviction  is  reinstated  as  a  care-taker  may  serve  as 
a  modem  iUnstration. 
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man  absorbing  the  property  of  all ;  a  manorial  femn,  or  a  group  B.c.  66— 
of  small  manorial  farms  will  then  take  the  place  of  the 
community.  The  process  in  India  appears  to  be  closely 
connected  with  the  pressure  of  the  land  tax ;  the  pately  or  any 
officer  who  is  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the  village 
assessment,  may  be  able  to  rise  to  a  position  of  superiority  over 
the  other  villagers,  especially  if  they  fall  behind  hand  with 
their  payments  and  he  advances  the  money.  The  imposition 
of  the  Danegeld  and  efforts  to  collect  it  may  well  have  had 
similar  effects  in  Elngland.  If  it  is  true  that  the  manerium^ 
was  the  economic  unit'  from  which  the  payments  were  in  the 
first  instance  collected,  the  lord  of  each  manerium  was  put  in 
a  position  of  considerable  responsibility  for  his  neighbours, 
and  consequent  power  of  controlling  them.  In  any  case  the 
Indian  analogies  seem  to  show  that  it  was  not  impossible  for 
manorial  farms  to  grow  Out  of  and  supersede  free  village  com- 
munities in  the  course  of  four  or  five  centuries,  even  though 
we  cannot  follow  the  actual  course  of  the  change.  To  do  so  Local 
we  should  have  to  speak  not  of  England  in  general,  but  of  **^^* 
particuUr  districts ;  Danish  England  differed  greatly  from  the 
southern  portion,  and  in  particular  contained  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  firee  men ;  but  even  within  the  Danelagh  there 
were  great  varieties,  for  neither  the  Welsh  nor  the  English 
were  wholly  swept  away.  The  actual  history  would  need  to 
be  a  local  history,  which  tried  to  examine  what  the  original 
settlement  in  one  parish  after  another  had  been,  and  to 
what  causes  the  changes  in  each  place  were  due.  That  such 
history  cannot  be  completely  recovered  is  obvious;  but  in 
defGtolt  of  it  we  must  be  content  with  seeing  that  the 
supposed  change  was  possible. 

Evidence  of  the  loss  of  freedom  in  historic  times,  or  of  SurvivaU, 
its  survival  till  a  comparatively  late  period  must  also  be 
taken  into  account,  before  it  can  be  admitted  that  none 
of  the  English  village  communities  were  originally  frea 
Even  if  the  fi^ee  village  community  was  not  broken  up 
it  might  lose  its  status  by  the  necessity  of  commendation. 

^  Sae  bdow,  p.  132. 

s  The  Stetitudines  appesr  to  state  the  eoonomio  relations  of  each  member  of  a 
typical  manor  Imi  do  uot  mention  the  fiscal  comiexion  with  other  proprietors. 
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Mr  Scruttpn  gives  several  instances  which  seem  to  imply 
thisS  while  he  calls  attention  to  other  cases  which  show  the 
existence  of  free  village  communities  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest'  and  indications  of  something  of  the  kind  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century*.  Now  while  we  can  understand  that 
the  lot  of  the  serf  was  lightened  and  that  he  was  allowed  to 
pay  money  in  lieu  of  service  by  manorial  bailifib,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  a  community  of  free  proprietors  would  be  called 
into  being  on  an  estate  which  was  owned  by  a  lord.  This 
would  not  be  a  mere  readjustment  of  economic  relations,  but 
an  entire  change  of  social  status ;  and  it  seems  most  reason- 
able to  treat  these  isolated  instances  as  survivals  of  a  state 
of  affairs  which  had  once  been  general  among  the  original 
English  settlers. 

B,    Exchxinge* 

48.  The  trading  of  the  primitive  tribes  must  have  been 
of  a  very  elementary  character ;  whereas  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  the  trade  was  large  and  definitely 
regulated.  There  must  then  have  been  a  steady  improvement 
in  the  facilities  for  exchange,  and  in  the  other  conditions 
which  are  necessary  in  order  that  it  may  be  carried  on.  The 
primitive  tribes  had  possessed  coins,  and  payment  in  kind  still 
survived  after  the  Norman  Conquest ;  but  the  one  mode  of 
conducting  exchanges  was  gradually  superseding  the  other  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  consider  what  is  involved  in  the  change 
from  barter  to  the  use  of  money,  and  the  immense  advantages 
for  the  conduct  of  trade  which  follow.  Exchange  in  its 
earliest  forms  can  only  be  barter,  the  exchange  of  one  object 
of  use  for  another  object  of  use,  but  even  in  this  simplest  form 
there  are  distinctions  which  are  worth  noting.  The  man  who 
is  most  anxious  to  conclude  a  bargain  will  always  gain  less 
advantage  from  it  than  the  other ;  the  savage,  who  covets  a 
sailor's  jack-knife,  and  feels  that  anything  he  has  would  be 

^  Common  Fields^  p.  14 ;  cf.  Domesday  Dersincham  n.  278  b.  See  Seebohm, 
Village  Community^  p.  807. 

'  Domesday t  Gtoldentone  i.  218  b,  2.    Chenetone  1. 12  b,  2. 

>  The  judicial  evidence  as  to  the  original  constitution  of  manorial  ooortB  also 
seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  considerable  class  of  freemen*  Maitland, 
Belect  Pleas,  Manorial  {Selden  Society),  i.  IxT. 
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worth  sacrificing  for  the  sake  of  possessing  it,  will  be  willing  B.C.  65^ 
to  give  a  tusk  of  ivory  or  anything  else  the  sailor  fancies;  the 
savage  gratifies  his  pressing  need,  but  the  sailor  has  got  an 
article  which  would  usually  give  him  much  more  trouble  to 
procure  than  another  knife  would*.     The  man  who  is  least 
anxious  about  the  matter  drives  the  best  bargain ;  we  may  seiUra  and 
call  him  even  in  a  case  of  barter,  the  seller,  and  the  man  who  ^y*'"'* 
has  set  his  heart  on  a  particular  article,  the  buyer. 

Again  we  may  see  the  limits  within  which  the  exchange  Limits  of 
can  take  place ;  the  jack-knife  has  a  certain  usefulness  to  the^ka^e, 
sailor,  he  would  not  part  with  it  except  for  an  amount  of  ivory 
which  would  at  least  enable  him  to  buy  another ;  while  the 
savage  sees  no  prospect  of  securing  another  if  he  lets  this 
opportunity  slip,  and  its  usefulness  to  him  is  immense.     In 
technical  language,  value  in  use  to  the  buyer  and  vabie  iji  use  Value  in 
to  the  seller  give  the  extreme  limits  within  which  the  price  *"** 
in  ivory  can  fall. 

The  consideration  of  the  limits  of  exchange  enables  us  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  gains  that  are  made  by  traders,  oains  of 
The  trader  has  a  supply  of  knives  or  other  articles  which  the  *^'^*^^' 
savages  are  anxious  to  use,  and  he  gets  from  them  articles 
which  he  does  not  himself  want  to  use,  but  only  to  exchange 
again' ;  his  own  anxiety  is  at  a  minimum  and  thus  he  can,  in 
the  absence  of  competition,  drive  up  the  price  to  almost  the 

1  The  commerce  between  the  Danes  and  the  Esqaimaox  offers  an  instmctiTe 
Olnstration.  "  When  they  came  together  they  began  to  barter,  and  these  people 
would  rather  haye  red  cloth  than  anything  else ;  for  this  they  had  to  offer  skins 
and  real  fqrs...For  an  entire  fur  skin  the  Skraelings  took  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  a 
span  long,  and  bound  it  round  their  heads.  Thus  went  on  their  traffic  for  a  time, 
then  the  cloth  began  to  fall  short  among  Karlsefne  and  his  people,  and  they  cat  it 
aaonder  into  small  pieces  which  were  not  wider  than  the  breadth  of  a  finger,  and 
still  the  Skraelings  gave  as  much  for  that  as  they  did  before,  and  more."  When 
the  doth  was  all  gone,  Karlsefne  got  the  women  to  take  oat  milk  porridge  to  the 
Skraelings  who  were  so  delighted  with  this  new  article  that  they  woald  bay 
nothing  else.  "  Thus  the  traffic  of  the  Skraelings  was  wound  up  by  their  bearing 
away  their  purchases  in  their  stomachs,  but  Karlsefne  and  his  companions  retained 
their  goods  and  their  skins."  Sagas  of  Thorfinn  KarUefne  and  Erik  the  Red, 
Beamish,  p.  97. 

>  This  distinction  is  of  great  importance  and  is  very  clearly  stated  by  Aristotle : 
•icdcrrov  yap  icrnfiarot  dcrrvf  if  XP^^^^  iaTiv^,,,d\\*  ij  fiiv  olxeta  »{  A'  ovk 
obctla  nrov  iCftdyiiaTov^  olov  viroiriiiaTo^  ff  re  (rwdisirt^  Koi  »}  /Arra/3\};Tiicii. 
dfi^ortpai  yap  virodfjfiaro*  XP^"'*'  '^^^  7^P  ^  dWarrofievot  t£  itofiwtp 
jnro^/AOTOt  dmrl  wofiicfiaTOi  ^  Tpwpijv  XPV'^at  t£  thro^fiart  ^  vir66fi/iaf  dW*  ov 
Tifir  oUfflav  x^9driv*  o6  yap  dWayijt  Svff«cev  yiyovtv.    Politics 1 1,  c.  9.  §§  2,  8. 
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point  of  value-in-use  to  the  buyer.  He  may  be  able  to  drive 
a  similarly  good  bargain  in  disposing  to  others  who  mean  to 
use  them  of  the  commodities  he  has  himself  received  in 
exchange.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  enormous  profits  made 
by  the  merchants  in  eastern  caravans,  amounting  to  200  or 
300  per  cent ;  they  do  business  on  a  system  of  tedious  bar- 
gaining in  which  they  reap  a  benefit  through  the  difference 
between  the  importance  of  an  article  to  one  who  wants  to  use 
it,  and  its  importance  to  one  who  regards  it  as  a  mere  article 
of  commerce. 

The  intervention  of  money — or  a  medivm  of  exchange — 
£Btcilitates  trade  by  reducing  the  disadvantage  to  which  the 
buyer  is  exposed  in  simple  barter.  Simple  barter  &ils  to 
afford  facilities  for  many  exchanges  which  would  be  advan- 
tageous if  they  could  be  carried  out.  I  have  a  coat  which  I 
want  to  exchange  for  bread ;  you  have  bread  which  you  want  to 
exchange  for  boots ;  unless  a  third  party  comed  on  the  scene  it 
may  be  impossible  for  us  to  arrange  any  terms  at  all\  There 
may  be  a  similar  difficulty  in  effecting  an  exchange  when  the 
right  articles  are  present,  but  in  quantities  that  cannot  be 
fairly  equalised.  All  these  disadvantages  in  barter  are  obvious, 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  try  and  notice  how  far  they  may  be 
overcome,  even  before  the  general  introduction  of  pieces  of 
money. 

To  discuss  this  we  must  consider  the  various  functions 
which  are  performed  by  coins*.  It  is  in  terms  of  coins  that 
we  reckon  the  value  of  different  articles,  one  is  worth  five, 
another  six  shillings ;  a  current  coin  serves  as  a  unit  for  the 
comparison  of  wares.  Again,  coins  are  universally  desired ; 
people  are  always  ready  to  accept  coins,  because  it  is  a  form 
of  wealth  for  which  they  can  always  find  a  use ;  coins  are 

1  Mr  Frazer  has  pointed  oat  to  me  a  curious  case  from  real  life  which  is 
giTen  by  Mr  Brooke : 

**  A  Dyak  has  no  conception  of  the  use  of  a  circulating  medimn.  He  may  be 
seen  wandering  in  the  Bazaar  with  a  ball  of  beeswax  in  his  hand  for  days 
together,  because  he  can't  find  anybody  willing  to  take  it  for  the  exact  artide 
he  requires.  This  article  may  not  be  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  value  of  the 
beeswax,  but  he  would  not  sell  it  for  money,  and  then  buy  what  he  wants; 
From  the  first,  he  had  the  particular  article  in  his  mind's  eye,  and  worked  for 
the  identical  ball  of  beeswax  with  which  alid  nothing  else  to  purchase  it." 
Years  in  Sarawak f  vol.  i.  p.  156. 

"  Walker,  Money,  pp.  1—28. 
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therefore  a  meditmi  6/ exchange,  and  as  they  are  very  divisible  B.C.  55— 
and  equable  they  form  a  singularly  good  medium.     Again,  ^^^^^  ^f 
when  payments  have  to  be  made  at  any  time  in  the  future —  exchange; 
or  over  a  period  of  years — it  is  coinage  that  gives  a  stcmdard  standard 
for  deferred  payments;  while  lastly,  the  compeu^t  form  in'^lyments. 
which  a  great  value  is  contained  makes  coins  a  suitable 
commodity  for  hoarding. 

In  early  stages  of  society  cattle  are  universally  desired,  as  ^^«»«*  ond 
also  are  slaves,  and  these  articles  can  therefore  be  used  as  media. 
media  of  exchange,  but  it  is  obvious  that  as  a  living  animal 
cannot  be  divided,  slaves  or  cattle  only  serve  this  purpose  for 
large  payments.  Though  they  probably  had  no  better  media 
in  some  pre-historic  periods,  the  English  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  coinage  for  some  payments  at  the  time  of  the 
occupation  of  Britain.  We  are  accustomed  to  a  sharply 
defined  unit,  represented  by  a  definite  piece  of  metal,  in  terms 
of  which  the  value  of  articles  can  be  measured,  and  can 
scarcely  see  what  meaning  prices  would  have  if  no  such 
tangible  unit  existed.  But  their  circulating  media  were  in  all 
probability  little  used,  and  it  is  possible  to  manage  fedrly  well 
with  an  ideal  unit  for  money  of  account ;  one  could  compare  ideal  units. 
a  book  worth  five  shillings  with  a  stool  worth  six,  even  if  no 
shillings  were  ever  coined ;  this  was  the  case  with  some  terms ; 
and  the  mancus  appears  to  have  been  a  unit  of  comparison, 
but  a  merely  ideal  unit  *.  The  diflSculty  of  finding  an  Rents  in 
unvarying  standard  never  in  all  probability  occurred  to 
them,  but  as  a  matter  of  practical  convenience  they  hit  on 
a  system  which  is  now  recommended  by  scientific  authori- 
ties. For  deferred  payments  it  was  customary  to  agree 
to  give  a  curious  variety  of  commodities^  and  the  arrange- 

1  Rndiiig,  AnnaUt  i.  111. 

s  An  example  is  in  the  Tichboume  estate,  twenty  hides  of  which  were  granted 
hj  Edward  the  Elder  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  on  this  condition,  among  others, 
"  that  every  year  at  the  return  of  the  day  there  be  given  twelve  sesters  of  beer,  and 
twelve  of  sweet  Welsh  ale,  and  twenty  ambers  of  dear  ale,  and  two  hundred  great 
loaves,  and  a  third  of  small,  and  two  oxen,  one  salt  the  other  fresh,  and  six  wethers, 
and  four  swine,  and  four  flitches,  and  twenty  cheeses.  If  it  happen  to  be  Lent, 
then  let  the  worth  of  the  flesh  be  obtained  in  fish  unless  it  be  extremely  abimdant." 
Thorpe,  D^.  Ang,  p.  158.  We  have  here  in  actual  use  a  S3rstem  of  payment  which 
would  always  supply  a  sufficient  feast  to  the  king  and  his  court,  and  which  has, 
curiously  enough,  a  resemblance  to  the  plan  of  a  multiple  legal  tender  proposed 
by  Prof.  Jevons,  Money,  p.  827. 
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B.C.  65--    ment  was  probably  a  £Ekir  one.    Uncoined  precious  metals 
'  served  as  well  for  hoarding  as  coins  do,  and  each  of  the  kings 
would  doubtless  aim  at  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure.    As 
trade  flourished  it  would  become  more  possible  to  procure  the 
Pftdtma     precious  metals ;  if  Thorpe's  collection  of  documents  is  really 
*^  representative,  it  would  seem  that  during  the  ninth  century 

these  metals  became  much  more  abundant.  Occasional 
donations  of  them  are  mentioned  after  811,  and  regular 
money  payments  from  tenants  appear  to  date  back  as  far  as 
900.  It  would  however  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  estimates 
of  obligations  in  terms  of  money  always  imply  that  the  debt 
was  actually  discharged  in  coin  and  not  in  kind. 
and  the  We  may  thus  see  that  all  the  various  functions  of  money 

of  coins,  could  be  performed,  if  not  so  well,  at  least  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  the  circulation  of  wares*  possible  before  the 
introduction  of  coins.  That  step  was  an  expensive  one ;  it  is 
not  every  man  who  is  well  supplied  with  ready  money,  and 
it  is  not  every  community  that  is  so  rich  as  to  be  able  to 
afford  the  amount  of  precious  metals  which  must  be  provided 
before  there  can  be  a  general  circulation  of  coins.  When  the 
advantages  of  coinage  were  realised,  and  when  the  kings  saw 
that  taxes  could  be  more  easily  collected,  or  that  by  pro- 
moting trade  they  could  increase  their  own  dues,  they  would 
doubtless  make  great  efforts  to  provide  a  metallic  currency. 
We  shall  not  perhaps  be  far  wrong  if  we  argue  that  the 
imposition  of  the  Danegeld  implies  that  there  was  a  very 
general  diffusion  of  the  precious  metals  through  the  country 
in  the  eleventh  century. 

49.  The  Domesday  Survey  is  retrospective,  and  embodies 
a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  time  of  the  Confessor ; 
indirect  evidence  of  the  advanced  condition  of  society 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  is  to  be  found  in  the  precision 
with  which  measurements  of  all  sorts  could  be  taken.  This 
Survey,  as  well  as  the  Laws  which  have  been  so  often  quoted, 
show  that  Englishmen  had  accurate  terms  by  which  payments 
of  all  sorts,  whether  in  money  or  in  kind  or  in  service,  could 
Mttric  be  defined ;  indeed  there  were  several  distinct  metric  systems, 
which   were   apparently  prevalent   in   Welsh,  English   and 

1  E.  Marx,  Dcls  Kapital,  pp.  83—98. 
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Danish  districts  respectively.     The  whole  subject  is  beset  B.C.  65— 

A  J)  1066 

with  many  difficulties,  partly  because  the  same  term  may 
mean  one  thing  when  it  is  used  in  a  Danish  and  something 
else  in  an  English  district,  but  chiefly  because  the  connotation 
of  the  words  themselves  must  have  changed,  and  sometimes 
came  to  be  defined  more  precisely.  Progress  in  this  as  in 
other  matters  is  from  the  vague  to  the  definite,  and  while 
primitive  tribes  may  estimate  land  very  roughly  by  units* 
which  have  no  precise  areal  value,  agriculturalists  in  a  highly 
civilised  society  desire  to  have  an  accurate  metric  system. 

This  was  however  a  very  difficult  problem ;   it  is  hard  ^^^^ 
enough  to  define  the  measures  m  common  use  so  that  if  they 
were  all  destroyed  it  would  be  possible  to  reproduce  them', 
and  it  must  have  been  still  harder  to  find  convenient  units 
which  it  was  natural  to  adopt,  and  to  settle  on  the  method  of 
multiplying  and  dividing  which  gave  a  suitable  system.     If 
we  could  ascribe  its  original  purpose  to  each  kind  of  measure- 
ment we  should  see  what  units  it  is  natural  to  adopt,  and 
understand  how  similar  units  are  found  in  many  different 
and  unconnected  regions;   on  the  other  hand  the  mode  of  Modes  of 
counting,  by  threes  or  tens  or  twelves,  sometimes  seems  to  putation. 
discriminate  from  one  another  some  of  the  distinct  tribes  or 
races  which  inhabited  various  parts  of  England  at  different 
times. 

Short  units  of  length,    A  whole  series  of  units  which  have  NoU, 
proved  convenient  for  measuring  cloth  and  other  fabrics  are  handy 
derived  from  the  hand  and  arm ;  the  nail,  the  finger,  the  hand,^-^^;^. ' 
the  ell,  and  the  yard  can  all  be  got  in  this  way ;  the  fathom 
is  the  distance  given  from  tip  to  tip  when  the  arms  are 
fully  stretched  out.     That  the  human  frame  varies  and  that 
these  units  were  still  in  want  of  precise  definition,  both  in 
themselves  and  in   relation  to   one   another,  is  of  course 
clear  enough;  but  the  £ftct  remains  that  the  original  units 
of  measurement  were  given  by  the  division  of  this  limb. 
On  the  other  hand  the  primitive  definition  of  these  measures 

^  Compare  Achenbach,  Hauberga  Genoasenaeh often  dea  Siegerlundt  pp.  8,  9.  If 
the  hide  meant  originally  land  for  a  family,  it  had  probably  reference  to  possible 
pvodDce  rather  than  to  actual  area. 

s  JeTona,  Principles  of  Science,  i.  857. 

C.  8 
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B.C.  66—    was  given  in  terms  of  a  natural  object — three  barley  corns, 
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one  inch*. 

Foot,  pace.  Another  series,  which  are  perhaps  more  used  in  outdoor 
or  building  operations,  are  given  by  the  lower  limbs,  such  as 
the  foot,  and  the  peu^e. 

Acre.  Units  of  area.    The  measurement  of  areas  of  land  natu- 

rally bore  a  close  relation  to  tillage,  and  the  unit  is  the  acre. 
This  was,  roughly  speaking,  the  amount  of  land  which  could 
be  ploughed  in  a  day;  and  would  of  course  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  strength  of  the  team — not  to 
mention  the  length  of  the  day ;  but  somewhat  similar  areas 
came  to  be  precisely  defined  for  each  locality  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  ploughman  set  out  his  work.  He  ploughed  an 
oblong  space,  ten  times  as  long  as  it  was  broad;  the  most 
common  acre  was  22  yards  across,  and  the  furrow  was  220 
yards  long ;  the  breadth  was  laid  out  by  taking  four  falls  of 
a  rod  and  was  accordingly  5^  yards ;  and  thus  the  acre  was 
divided  into  roods. 


«s 

09 


220  yards  or  4  roods  or  66  feet =64  furrows 

with  2  feet  of  balk  as  boundary. 

But  though  this  acre  was  the  commonest,  there  were  (and 
are)  an  immense  number  of  local  acres,  defined  by  the 
length  of  the  rod  with  which  they  were  laid  out.  In  a 
thirteenth  century  treatise'  on  estate  management,  rods  of 
Varioua      16i,  18,  22  and  24  feet  are  mentioned,  and  the  acres  corre- 

TOds  and 

acres,  sponding  to  some  of  these  still  survive  in  Cheshire,  Ireland 
and  Jersey.  The  acre  in  one  place  is  not  the  same  as  the 
acre  in  another;  but  the  acre  of  each  estate  was  a  perfectly 
definite  area  of  soil  to  be  ploughed.  The  normal  acre  of  220 
yards  long  by  22  wide  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or 
roods,  each  of  which  was  220  yards  long  and  a  rod  (5^  yards) 
wide.     Each  furrow  well  drawn  was  a  foot  wide,  so  that  it 

1  "  Which  rule  is  not  at  all  tymes  true,  For  the  lengthe  of  a  barlye  come  of 
some  tyllage  is  lenger,  and  of  some  tyllage  is  shorter."  R.  De  Benese,  Boke  of 
Metuurynge  Lande  (1537). 

>  Husbandry,  c.  6,  from  us.  in  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  6159,  f  220  b.  This  treatise 
is  about  to  be  pubUshed  by  the  Royal  Historical  Society. 
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was  possible  to  get  sixteen  furrows  into  each  rood  and  sixty  B.c.  55— 
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four  into  each  acre^  and  still  have  two  feet  over  to  make  the 
grass  balk  which  divided  one  man's  acre  from  another. 

Units  of  distance  derived  from  measures  of  area.    A  Chain 
glance  at  the  figure  will  show  that  the  breadth  of  a  normal  ^^^^'' 
acre  is  a  Gunter's  Chain  of  22  yards,  and  the  term  acre 
as  a  measure  of   lineal   distance   is  used  in   this  sense*, 
similarly  the  length  gives  a  furlong  of  220  yards ;  while  Furlong, 
in  ploughing  half  a  rood,  or  going  eight  times  the  length 
of  the  acre,  the  oxen  would  traverse  a  mile  of  1760  yards;  Mile. 
their  day's  work  therefore  was  eight  miles  of  ploughing. 

The  mile  however  was  not  so  commonly  used  in  Dom^es-  League, 
day  as  a  unit  for  measuring  distance,  as  the  league  of  twelve 
furlongs ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  land  was  some- 
times allotted  by  measuring  out  a  square  league'.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  practice  bespeaks  a  people  who  counted  by 
twelves,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  convenient  multiple  rather 
than  a  unit. 

Units  of  capacity  are  probably  derived  from  some  con- 
venient natural  object,  such  as  an  egg*,  a  gourd,  or  a  shell ; 
but  the  multiples  of  these  units  ordinarily  correspond  with 
measures  of  ar^;  as  it  was  desirable  to  make  exact 
allowance  for  the  quantity  of  com  which  was  given  out  of 
the  granary  for  seed.  The  relation  between  the  two  is  so  Measurta 
close  that  in  some  districts  an  acre  of  land  is  expressed  in  ^^ 
terms  of  the  quantity  of  seed  required  to  sow  it ;  thus  we 
have  the  ^rfo^-sowing'  four  of  which  make  up  the  boll  of 
land,  a  Scotch  nomenclature  which  corresponds  to  the  quart 
and  gallon.  On  the  other  hand  these  measures  of  capacity 
are   correlated  with   measures  of  weight*;   the  tun  is  an 

^  Walter  of  Henley,  Husbandry.    MS.  in  Brit.  Mas.  Add.  MSS.  6159,  f  223  &. 

s  Eyton,  Key  to  Domesday ^  Dorset^  27. 

s  0.  F.  Pell  in  Domesday  Studiesy  i.  271.  Even  if  it  was  not  laid  oat  in  this 
fashion  we  may  note  that  a  strip  of  land  one  f orlong  wide  by  a  leagae  long,  gives  as 
120  acres  or  a  Domesday  hide.  The  sqaare  leagae  woald  be  an  allotment  of  12  hides. 

*  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  m..  Booh  of  Aicilly  335.  On  a  carioas  mode  of 
measnring  com  see  above,  p.  44  note  3. 

*  Statistical  account  of  Scotland^  Wick,  p.  145. 

«  Compare  the  Assize  of  Measures  (1266),  12  oances,  one  poand ;  8  poands, 
one  gallon  of  wine ;  8  gallons  of  wine,  one  London  bashell,  and  8  bashells  one 
quarter.  . 

8—2 
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B.C.  55—    example  of  a  term  which  applies  to  weight,  as  well  as  to 
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capacity  (in  the  case  of  wine),  and  it  apparently  refers  to  the 
same  quantity  viewed  in  the  distinct  aspects  of  weight  and 
capacity*.  Curiously  enough  the  same  term  is  still  used 
in  Denmark  to  denote  a  "tun  sowing"  of  land*,  and  thus 
to  estimate  area. 

50.     It  has  been   pointed  out  above  that  the  English 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  coinage  when  they  landed 
in  Britain,  but  it  was  also  clear  that  payments  in  kind  and 
Units  of     barter  were  in  vogue  after  the  Conquest.     We  have  evidence 
generoHy.    therefore  of  various  units  of  value  during  this  long  period, 
and  they  were  derived  from  the  most  convenient  media  of 
exchange. 
Anyac-  In   Order  that  an  article   may  serve  as   a  medium   of 

^^^modity  exchange,  there  is  one  quality  it  must  possess — it  must  be 
an   object  of  ordinary  desire  which   is  generally  taken  as 
payment;  any  commodity  which  is  thus  acceptable,  either 
from   its  nature,  or  as  in  the  case  of  inconvertible   paper 
currency  by  convention,  may  be  used  to  supply  a   unit   of 
hut  the       value ;  but  for  purposes  of  convenience  from  their  portability. 
metahare  divisibility.  Uniformity  of  quality  and  from  the  facility  for 
v^enT     testing  them,  coins  made  of  the  precious  metals  have  gene- 
rally superseded  other  objects  of  value  as  media  of  exchange; 
Quantities  but  they  appear  to   have  been  weighed   out   in   quantities 
which        which  served  to  represent  one  of  the  more  primitive  units 
^^vcJw^  of  value — which  were  apparently  cattle  and  slaves.     Among 
of  cattle     ijjjg  English  as  elsewhere  cattle  and  slaves  would  always  be 
taken  as  payment,  and  we  consequently  have  estimates  of 
worth  commonly  made  in  terms  of  cattle,  and  occasionally  in 
or  slaves,    slaves.     There  was  however  much   inconvenience   in   such 
currency ;  it  might  suffice  for  large  payments  but  it  was  not 
divisible,  and  it  would  not  be  acceptable  to   the  merchant 
who  travelled  long  distances   over  land  or  sea.     The   dif- 
ferences in  the  quality  of  different  oxen  rendered  it  an  un- 
certain mode  of  payment,  and  there  were  great  advantages 
in  substituting  a  certain  amount   of  silver  as  the  repro- 
ve ox,      sentative  of  the  normal  ox.     As  in  ancient  Greece  and  the 
other  Mediterranean  lands  the  price  of  an  ox  appears  from 

1  Barlow,  Phil.  Trans,  xu.  467.  «  Kelly,  Cambist,  77,  78. 
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evidence  drawn  from  a  larcfe  area*  to  be  the  unit  of  value,  B.C.  65— 
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and  the  solidus  of  twelve  pence  was  regarded  as  the  equi-  ^^^^^ 
valent  of  an  ox  by  Charles,  in  his  dealings  with  the  Saxons*.  *-^'  '^^• 
The    ox    also   corresponded   with   the    mancus   in  another  monctw. 
system  of  computation',  though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  coins   of    this   denomination   were   ever  issued.     The 
silver  mancus  was  worth  thirty  pence*  and  the  shilling  in 
this  system   contained  five   pence.     Again   in  the  Brehon  Ounce. 
Laws  the  cow  appears  as  corresponding  to  the  ounce]  so  that 
we  have  three  distinct  systems  in  which  the  unit  appears  to 
be  based  on  the  value  of  cattle*. 

Similarly  the  pound  may  possibly  have  been  selected  The  slave, 
as  a  unit  because  it  was  the  silver  equivalent  of  the  worth 
of  a  man*;    though   such   a  phrase   as   'half  a  pound  of 

^  Itidgeway,  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vin.  151. 

>  niad  notandmu  est  qnales  debent  solidi  esse  Saxonmu:  id  est,  boTem 
annoticmn  utrisqae  sexos,  autumnali  tempore,  sicat  in  stabnlmn  mittitnr,  pro 
ano  solido:  similiter  et  Temnm  tempos,  qnando  de  stabnlo  exiit;  et  deinceps, 
quantum  setatem  aoxerit,  tantnm  in  pretio  crescat.  De  annona  vero  botrinis  pro 
solido  ono  scapUos  qnadraginta  donant  et  de  sigole  yiginti.  Septemtrionales  aatem 
pro  soUdnm  scapUos  triginta  de  aveua  et  sigule  qaindecim.  Mel  Tero  pro  solido 
botrensi,  sigla  nna  et  medio  donant.  Septemtrionales  aatem  daos  siclos  de  melle 
pro  mio  solido  doneut.  Item  ordemn  mnndom  sicnt  et  sigule  pro  uno  solido 
dement.  In  argento  duodecim  deuarios  solidnm  faciant.  Et  in  aliis  speciebas  ad 
fstnm  pretinm  omnem  eestimationem  compositionis  smit.  Cajntulare  Saxonicum^ 
11.    Migne,  xcvn.  202.    Pertz,  Mon.  Germ,  iv.  76. 

*  Dunsetas,  Thorpe,  i.  357,  see  also  23. 

*  iElfric,  Grammar  (Somner,  p.  52). 

^  Senchus  Mor^  i.  246.  Thongh  the  basis  is  similar  in  each  of  these  cases,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  possible  to  explain  the  relation  of  each  system  to  the  others 
fay  taking  this  as  a  common  term.  The  soUdos  of  Charlemagne  was  12  penny- 
weights of  32  wheat  corns  each  or  384  wheat  corns :  the  mancas  was  equivalent  to 
80  similar  pennyweights  or  960  wheat  corns;  the  Brehon  ounce  to  576  corns 
(Petrie,  Bound  Towers  of  Ireland,  214).  How  similar  animals  should  come  to 
have  such  different  equivalents  in  silver  is  a  problem  we  may  leave  on  one  side, 
though  at  that  early  time  England  and  Ireland  may  well  have  been  quite  isolated 
■0  far  as  cattle  breeding  is  concerned,  but  the  evidence  is  very  strong  that  the 
head  of  cattle  gave  the  unit  in  each  of  these  systems. 

*  Dunsetaa,  7.  Thorpe,  i.  357.  See  also  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales,  .794,  825. 
According  to  the  Leges  WaUice,  n.  xvii.  30,  31  and  u.  xxii.  13,  the  price  of  a 
aUve  was  one  pound,  but  of  one  brought  across  the  sea,  a  pound  and  a  half. 
The  slave  who  was  brought  from  a  distance  was  much  less  likely  to  escape,  or 
even  to  attempt  it,  and  was  therefore  a  more  valuable  property ;  this  principle 
still  hdlds  good  among  slave  owners.  Slaves  must  have  varied  in  quality,  and  the 
quotations  of  the  prices  actually  paid  were  sometimes  much  lower,  Turner,  Anglo 
Saxons,  u.  98  (4to).  On  the  other  hand  the  toll  on  a  man  at  Lewes  (Domesday, 
I.  26  a,  1)  waa  eight  times  as  heavy  as  that  on  an  ox.  Navelle,  Cochinchine  Fran- 
eaiseJJU.  802. 
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B.C. 66—    pennies*'  would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  natural 
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unit  of  value,  but  a  measure  of  weight  applied  to  making 

large  payments  of  money.     In  any  case,  and  as  a  warning 

against  possible  confusion,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  several 

distinct  modes  of  computation  for  money  appear  to  have 

been  in  vogue  before  the   Conquest.     Thus  we   have   the 

A  pound,    pound  divided  into  (a)  twelve  ounces  of  twenty-pence  each", 

(6)  twenty  shillings  of  twelve-pence  each',  (c)  forty-eight 

shillings  of  fivepence  each*,  (d)  sixteen  ounces  of  sixteen- 

pence  containing  30  wheat  corns*. 

8maU  Hence  it  appears  that  the  smaller  measures  of  weight* 

weights,      could  be   conveniently  derived   from   weighing   out    small 

quantities  of  the  precious  metals  for  payment  ^  and  that 

units  of  weight  are  obtainable  from  units  of  value  expressed 

in  terms  of  silver.     The  habit  of  pajring  by  weight  appears 

to  have  been  in  common  use  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 

though  payment  was  sometimes  taken  by  tale,  even  then*. 

The  51.     Many  of  the  irregularities  in  our  metric  system  are 

^^^^^^"^dne  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  natural  units  of  diflferent 

finite.         orders,  and  that  it  consists  to  some  extent  of  definitions  of 

one  unit  in  terms  of  another.    The  clearest  instance  of  this  is 

in  the  Calendar,  where  we  have  three  distinct  units  of  time, — 

the  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  moon's  circuit  and  the  earth's 

circuit ;  as  these  cannot  be  adjusted  their  relations  can  only 

be  expressed  in  fractions.     But  something  similar  occurs  in 

1  Turner,  Anglo  Saxons^  n.  128. 

9  This  is  Welsh.    Seebohm,  VUlage  CommuniUj,  204,  292. 

*  This  mode  applied  to  Tower  Pound  and  Troy  Pound,  but  the  amounts 
differed,  the  Tower  Penny  is  22  grains,  the  Troy  24. 

*  Alfred  and  Chithrum^  Thorpe,  u.  481.  200  shillings  of  five  pence  make  four 
pounds  and  forty  pence. 

>  Pell  in  Domesday  Studies^  238,  refers  to  Inquisitio  ElientUy  p.  38,  Pampis- 
ford. 

0  Large  measures  of  weight  would  be  connected  with  the  amount  which  could 
be  carried.  Definitions  of  three  distinct  loads  occur  in  the  Assize  of  Measures ^ 
attributed  to  31  Ed.  I.  These  are  respectively  (a)  1600  lbs.  of  240  pence, 
(6)  2100  lbs.  of  800  pence,  and  (c)  2100  lbs.  of  240  pence.  The  Load  of  the  Peak 
is  described  as  much  smaller  than  the  least  of  these.  Compare  the  phrase  cum 
duobus  curribus  de  silva,  in  Domesday  i.  199,  b,  1,  Snellewelle:  also  2  Kings 
V.  17. 

7  Bidgeway,  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vm.  137. 

8  See  for  example  the  case  of  Soham  in  Cambridgeshire  quoted  on  p.  164  below, 
also  Escelforde,  Domesday ,  i.  190  a,  1. 
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our  system  of  measures  of  lencrth  where  the  relations  of  the  B.C.  65— 
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rod,  or  plough  unit,  and  the  foot  can  only  be  expressed  in 
fractions.  A  good  illustration  of  a  table  of  "  moneys  "  which 
contain  different  natural  units  of  value  is  found  in  the 
Brehon  Laws\ 

In   other  cases  where  the   larger   measures  consist  of  Modes  oj 
multiples  and  the  smaller  ones  of  divisions  of  a  natural  unit^*J^<^. 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  practice  of  one  people  in 
counting  by  twelves  and  another  by  tens ;  some  by  fours  and 
others  by  threes.     Similar  modes  of  counting  were  applied 
to  quantities  of  different  sorts. 

In  weight  the  ton  with  its  twentieth  part  divided  into 
quarters  is  a  similar  mode  of  computing  to  the  smaller 
weight  of  the  ounce  divided  into  twenty  pennies  and  far- 
things. So  in  measures  of  area ;  the  acre  consisting  of  four 
roods  of  forty  perches  each  is  computed  in  the  same  fashion 
as  the  two-field  carucate  of  160  acres,  which  could  be  divided 
into  four  bovates  of  forty  acres  each.  With  this  a  monetary 
system  corresponds  also,  as  the  mark  of  ISs.  4(2.  contains 
160  pence*.  Similarly  the  village  organisation  at  Bampton 
described  above'  is  arranged  in  sixteens,  and  the  use  of  this 
multiple  suggests  an  affinity  with  the  Mercian  ounce  of 
sixteen  pence,  but  it  need  not  extend  farther  than  to  the 
mode  of  computation;  they  would  naturally  use  the  same 
method  of  multiplication  for  quantities  of  land  and  of 
money. 

^  Irish  Laws,  Senchus  Mor^  i.  246. 

>  T.  yards  di  make  a  perche  in  London  to  mete  lands  by,  and  that  perche  is 
xri  fote  di  longe.  In  dyvers  odor  placis  in  this  Umde  they  mete  grounde  by  pollis, 
gaddis  and  roddis  som  be  of  xviij  foote,  som  of  xx  fote  and  som  xxi  fote  in 
length,  bnt  of  what  length  soo  ever  they  be  Clx  perches  make  an  akir,  for  as  a 
mark  oonteyneth  Clx  pence  soo  every  akir  land  conteyneth  Clx  perchies,  and  as  a 
DoUe  conteyneth  Ixxx  pense  so  half  an  aker  lande  conteyneth  Ixxx  perchis. 
The  forme  aind  the  Mesure  to  mete  Icmd  by  (time  of  Ed.  IV.)  in  Donee's  Amold'a 
CkronieU  (1811),  p.  173. 

The  agreement  between  the  two  different  tables  was  commonly  nsed  as  a 
means  of  calculating  the  size  in  acres  and  roods  of  any  piece  of  land,  measured  in 
perches.    B.  de  Benese,  Boke  of  Measurynge  ofl4mde^ 

mark  =  acre.  AQd.  =  1  rood, 

royal  (10«.)  =  3  roods.  Vid.  —  3  day  works. 

noUe  s  i  acre.  1  grote  »  i  day  work. 

6«.  as  1  rood  and  y  day  works.  1  p.  =  1  perch. 

'  See  page  80,  note. 
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B.C.  55—  52.     Domesday  Book  in  which  so  many  of  the  incidents 

Units  of     ^^  English  life  before  the  Conquest  are  preserved  also  records 
aaaessment,  f}^Q  existence  of  an  elaborate  system  of  taxation  which  raises 
the  question  as  to  the  unit  of  assessment.     There  had  been 
various  collections  of  Danegeld  in  pre-Norman*  times,  and 
the  Domesday  Survey  avowedly  followed  the  old  precedents. 
Bide,  The  hide  is  the  unit  of  assessment  over  the  greater  part 

of  England ;  this  word  in  its  vague  original  sense  referred  to 
the  land  which  was  suitable  for  a  family;  and  of  course 
included  arable  land  and  pasturage  for  the  cattle  which 
worked  it*.  The  quarter  of  the  hide  was  a  virgate.  These 
terms  have  no  direct  relation  to  land  under  plough,  and  as 
a  unit  of  assessment  the  hide  was  applied  in  Dorsetshire' 
to  large  tracts  of  land  which  may  not  have  been  cultivated 
at  all;  but  when  applied  to  arable  land,  it  seems  to  have 
had  reference  to  an  area  of  120  acres*.  The  land  which  was 
taxed  was  land  under  crop;  consequently  if  the  120  acres 
were  worked  on  the  three-field  system  the  portion  under 
crop  would  be  80  acres,  or  if  on  the  two-field  system,  it 
would  be  60  acres.  The  hide,  as  a  unit  of  assessment,  may 
be  defined  as  the  value  of  60  to  80  acres  of  land  under  crop. 
Ccarueate,  In  the  Danish  parts  of  England  the  unit  of  assessment 
both  under  the  Confessor  and  the  Conqueror  was  apparently 
the  carucate,  which,  with  its  quarter  the  bovate,  has  distinct 
reference  to  tillage  and  the  team  which  carried  on  the  work". 
The  agricultural  carucate  was  according  to  Fleta  180  acres 
on  the  three-field  system,  i.e.  120  under  crop;  or  160  on  the 
two-field  system,  i.e.  80  under  crop.    According  to  Dr  Isaac 

^  Bound  in  Domesday  Studies^  i.  79. 

3  Ambredege.  Hsbc  antiqoitos  pro  ill  hidis  fait  liberata,  dent  dicnnt  cartse  de 
ecolesia  (Evesham).  Sed  tempore  regis  Edwardi  fuit  nnmerata  pro  xr  hidis  inter 
silvam  et  planum,  et  tres  hidie  ex  eis  sunt  libersB.    Domesday^  1. 175  b,  2. 

*  Eyton,  Key  to  Domesday,  Dorset,  13. 

<  Mr  Round  {Ancient  Charters,  68)  points  out  that  land  at  Tillingham,  which 
is  entered  in  one  charter  as  a  hide  and  a  half  and  10  acres,  is  also  described  as 
*  three  holdings  of  60  acres  plus  one  of  10  acres.'  Dr  Bryan  Walker  and  Mr  Pell 
argue  that  the  hide  represented  120  acres  of  land  under  crop,  together  with  the  fallow 
shifts;  i.e.  180  or  240  acres  in  all,  Camb.  Ant.  Soc,  Communications,  vi.  47,  72, 
but  see  Mr  Bound  in  ArchcBologiccU  Journal,  March,  1889. 

B  The  usual  team  was  eight  oxen,  and  a  boTate  the  land  suitable  for  the  man 
contributing  a  yoke.  Bound,  Domesday  Studies,  i.  200.  Asketone.  Jbi  sunt  iii 
villani  et  i  bordarius  cum  x  bobus  arantes.    Domesday,  i.  269  a,  1. 
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Taylor^s  interesting  investigation*,  the  three-field  carucate,  B.C.  56— 
with  its  two  fields  in  crop,  is  assessed  as  two.     Hence  the 
carueate,  as  a  unit  of  assessment,  means  the  value  of  60  to 
80  acres  of  land  under  crop,  or  exactly  the  same  as  the  hide 
in  other  counties. 

If  further  investigation  shall  confirm  this  view  of  the 
unit  of  assessment  it  follows  that  the  similarity  between 
the  divisions  of  the  carucate  and  those  of  the  pound  were 
not  arranged  for  the  sake  of  fiscal  convenience,  as  the  area 
of  60  acres  or  of  80  acres  were  treated  as  identical,  not  as 
rendering  a  rate  of  twopence  per  acre,  and  so  giving  sums 
10«.  and  13«.  4d.  respectively. 

Other  places,  and  especially  the  towns,  appeared  to  be  ^ 
measured  by  a  different  unit,  the  hundred,  or  half  hundred  ; 
it  has  been  suggested  with  much  ingenuity  by  Mr  Round 
that  these  are  really  multiples  of  another  unit  which  was 
primarily  intended  to  estimate  responsibility  for  service  in 
the  fyrd.  The  possessor  of  five  hides  was  responsible  for 
sending  one  man  to  the  host;  this  is  stated  as  the  custom 
in  Berkshire,  Exeter  and  Malmesbury".  It  may  well  be 
that  the  towns  were  assessed  in  terms  of  their  military  re- 
sponsibility, which  was  stated  in  multiples  of  five  hides',  and 
that  this  same  assessment  was  taken  to  serve  for  their  fiscal 
responsibility  with  reference  to  levies  of  gheld.  The  town 
that  was  rated  as  one  hundred,  would  be  bound  to  furnish 
twenty  soldiers  for  the  fyrd*,  and  also  to  pay  £10,  £5  at 
Christmas  and  £5  at  Whitsuntide*,  when  the  geld  was  levied 
at  the  usual  rate  of  2^.  a  hide.  The  term  hundred  is  used 
here  not  to  denote  an  area,  but  as  a  mere  unit  of  assessment 
for  military  service  and  fiscal  payments;  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  organisation  of  the  hundred  as  a  terri- 

1  Domesday  Studies^  i.  157. 

s  Round  in  Domesday  Sttidiea^  1. 120. 

«  Rank*.    Thorpe,  1. 191. 

<  Bedeford  tempore  regis  Edwardi  pro  dimidio  hnndredo  se  defendebat,  et  modo 
fftcit  in  expeditione  et  in  navibos.  Terra  de  hac  villa  nunqnam  fait  hidata. 
Domesday^  i.  209  a,  1. 

ft  Very  severe  measures  were  taken  with  anyone  who  was  not  ponctnal  in 
paying  at  the  terms.  Under  Cnnt  persons  four  days  in  arrears  with  their  taxes 
were  HaUe  to  forfeit  their  lands,  and  *  wita'  appears  to  have  been  a  payment  in 
lien  of  foifeitare.    Bound,  in  Domesday  Studies^  i.  89. 
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torial  and  judicial  division  was  much  used  in  connexion 
with  the  revenue,  and  the  information  in  regard  to  the 
rating  of  each  manor  was  taken  according  to  the  oaths  of 
the  men  of  the  hundred. 

There  is  another  term  in  Domesday  which  might  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  a  unit  of  assessment ;  for  we  read  that 
land  was  held  pro  ii  maneriis^;  this  however,  as  Professor 
Maitland  suggests^  more  probably  describes  the  channel 
of  payment,  and  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  amount  of 
payment.  Manors  were  of  most  various  sizes,  and  of  very 
different  values ;  but  the  owner  of  each  manor,  big  or  small, 
might  well  be  responsible  for  the  pa)rment  of  the  Danegeld 
for  that  estate.  This  too  would  explain  part  of  the  relation 
between  the  free  tenants  and  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  if  he 
was  responsible  in  the  first  instance  for  their  fiscal  payments 
they  would  form  part  of  the  manor  as  a  *  unit  of  geldability,' 
even  if  the  lord  had  no  other  claims  upon  them,  and  they 
owed  him  no  military  service.  We  may  thus  think  of  the 
hide  (or  carucate)  as  the  unit  of  assessment,  and  of  the 
manor  as  the  local  organ,  through  which  payments  were  made. 

53.  The  fact  that  the  English  had  come  to  require 
and  make  use  of  definite  measures  of  all  sorts  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  proofs  of  the  progress  of  society ;  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  skill  and  terminology  by  which  men  are  able 
to  drive  a  bargain  with  precision.  This  would  be  of  use  for 
all  the  purposes  of  daily  life,  and  for  the  internal  trade  at 
little  markets,  but  there  is  other  evidence  which  shows  that 
there  were  increased  facilities  for  foreign  trade  as  well 

a.  The  improvement  in  this  respect  is  partly  parallel  to 
the  changes  which  have  been  noticed  above,  where  personal 
duties  gave  place  to  specified  obligations  which  were  incident 
tcr  the  possession  of  property ;  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion 
the  position  of  the  foreign  trader  was  rendered  definite  and 
his  obligations  were  limited  and  became  precise  as  customs. 

^  Ridmerlege.  Ulmar  et  Ulchetel  tenaenmt  pro  ii  Maneriis  et  poterant  ire 
qno  Tolebant.    Domesday ^  i.  176  a,  2. 

*  Select  Fleas,  Manorial  {Selden  Society),  i.  xl.  There  is  a  carious  entry  regard- 
ing Neweton  between  the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey.  Hnjns  Manerii  aliam  terrain 
XT  homines  qnos  drenchs  vocabant  pro  xt  maneriis  tenebant,  sed  hnjns  manerii 
berewichea  erant,  et  inter  omnes  xxx  solidos  reddebaut.    Domesday,  i.  269  b,  2. 
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The  kings  at  first  exercised  a  personal  protection  over  the  B.C.  66— 

AD  lOfifi 

few  chapmen  who  wandered  about  the  country,  a  protection 
which  Charles  the  Great  assured  to  English  merchants ;  but 
they  could  hardly  hope  to  obtain  this  favour  if  they  came 
empty  handed.  It  is  thus  that  English  traders  in  the 
present  day  have  to  secure  their  footing  in  half  barbarous 
countries  by  presents  and  bribes  ;  it  is  an  immense  advantage 
to  them,  as  it  was  to  early  merchants  here,  when  regular  and 
fixed  rates  of  tolls  are  substituted  for  these  gifts.  This  was 
certainly  the  'case  in  the  eleventh  century,  as  we  know  the 
tolls  which  were  charged  at  Billingsgate  in  the  time  of 
iEthelred'. 

6.  Besides  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  trader  the  c<m- 
Anglo  Saxon  dooms  also  contain  much  legislation  in  regard  ^me. 
to  commercial  crime.  Business  had  to  be  conducted  publicly" 
before  witnesses,  as  there  was  no  means  of  giving  a  regular 
receipt,  and  it  might  often  have  been  diflScult  for  a  man 
to  prove  that  he  had  not  stolen  a  purchased  article  unless  his 
statement  was  supported  by  testimony ;  hence  the  obligation 
of  trading  « in  port."  But  there  was  danger  of  dishonesty  in 
rural  occupations  also ;  horses  or  cattle  might  be  stolen  and 
hence  it  was  necessary  for  men  who  wished  to  live  at  peace 

1  Dooms  of  London  {Laws  of  Ethelred,  iv.  §  2),  Thorpe,  i.  300.  Tolls  were 
demanded  at  inland  towns  as  well  as  at  seaports.  " WainshiUing"  and  "load 
penny"  at  Worcester  (899)  are  described  as  dnes  that  always  go  to  the  king 
and  cannot  therefore  be  remitted  or  assigned  by  an  alderman  (Thorpe,  Dip, 
Ang.  138).  But  these  were  sometimes  granted  by  the  king,  as  e.g.  Edgar  granted 
(978)  the  market  dnes  at  Taonton  to  the  See  of  Winchester  (Thorpe,  Dip.  Ang. 
236);  or  as  Gnat  did  to  Oanterbnry  (1023):  **And  I  give  to  the  same  monastery 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  same  monks,  the  haven  of  Sandwich,  and  all  the 
landings  and  dues  of  both  sides  of  the  stream,  let  own  the  land  whoever  owns 
it,  from  Peppeness  to  Marfleet ;  so  that  when  it  is  full  flood,  and  the  ship  is 
afloat,  as  far  as  a  taper  axe  can  be  cast  from  the  ship  upon  the  land,  let  the 

ministers  of  Christchurch  receive  the  dues And  theirs  shall  be  the  ship,  and 

the  ferry  over  the  haven,  and  the  toll  of  all  ships. ..and  all  that  which  is  found 
on  this  side  of  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  brought  to  Sandwich,  be  it  a  garment, 
be  it  a  net,  or  a  weapon,  or  iron,  gold  or  silver,  the  half  part  shall  be  for  the 
monks  and  the  other  part  shall  be  for  him  who  finds  it"  (Thorpe,  Dip.  Ang.  317). 
On  tolls  at  later  periods,  see  pp.  204,  256. 

8  Laws  of  Edward,  i.  Thorpe,  i.  159.  Laws  of  ^thelstan,  10, 12.  Thorpe, 
I.  205.  LiMws  of  Edgar,  Supplement,  8.  Thorpe,  i.  275.  Special  care  was  taken 
in  regard  to  certain  classes  of  goods,  such  as  cattle  and  old  clothes,  where  the 
presumption  of  theft  was  particularly  strong.  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  38. 
Thorpe,  X.  461. 
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B.G.  65~    to  form  associations  for  mutual  aid  in  the  pursuit  of  nefarious 
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g^  '  persons.  The  regulations  for  the  City  of  London  are  very 
interesting^  and  those  of  the  Cambridge  gild  are  worth 
noting  also".  These  were  less  concerned  with  the  recovery 
of  property  than  with  enforcing  due  money  penalties  for 
manslaughter  and  personal  injuries.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  ordinances  of  the  cnighten  gild,  which  existed  in 
London  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.'  and  of  the  similar  gilds 
in  Canterbury*  and  Winchester*,  have  not  been  preserved. 
There  is  some  incidental  and  circumstantial  evidence*  which 
goes  to  show  that  they  were  really  gilds  of  merchants^  and 
they  may  have  been  the  germs  of  the  gilds  merchant,  which 
were  established  in  so  many  towns  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries. 
Trade  C-     There  are  also  some  slight  indications  of  a  trade  policy : 

policy,  gQ  fj^j.  gg  exports  were  concerned,  the  chief  desire  was  that  we 
should  not  part  with  them  too  easily.  It  seemed  a  pity  that 
valuable  goods  should  go  to  foreigners  except  on  terms  that 
were  really  remunerative.  The  weigh*  of  wool  was  to  be  sold 
for  120  pence ;  and  if  any  was  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  both  the 
buyer  and  seller  were  to  forfeit  46  shillings  to  the  king*.     In 

1  jEtheUtans  Laws,  v.  Thorpe,  i.  229.  It  is  at  least  donbtfal  whether  these 
JucUcia  are  properly  described  as  gild  ordinances.  Dr  Gross  {Oilda  Mercatoria^  11) 
treats  them  as  police  regulations  imposed  from  above,  not  framed  by  the  members 
of  an  association  or  gild  for  themselves.  In  later  times  it  was  not  nncommon  for 
the  roles  of  a  craft  gild  made  by  the  members  to  be  enforced  by  the  weight  of 
municipal  authority. 

3  Cooper's  Annals,  1. 11.  The  ordinances  of  the  gilds  which  existed  early  in 
the  eleventh  century  at  Exeter,  Woodbury  and  Abbotsbnry  show  that  they  were 
primarily  religious  organisations  for  providing  masses  for  the  souls  of  deceased 
brethren. 

8  Rymer,  Foedera,  1. 11. 

*  Eemble,  Codex  Dipl.  n.  83. 

^  Liber  Wiuton.  1  {Domesday  Booh,  in.  531).     See  below,  p.  206. 

^  Dr  Gross,  who  has  called  attention  to  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  text, 
has  treated  the  whole  subject  very  carefully  in  his  Oilda  MercaJtoria,  pp.  19 — 25 
and  93.  He  shows  that  the  term  cnight  was  conmionly  used  as  the  designation  of 
townsmen  in  charters,  along  with  the  Portgerefa.  The  connexion  of  the  London 
gild  with  Portsoken  ward  is  also  of  interest. 

7  Somner,  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  (Ed.  Batteby)  i.  179.  In  an  exchange 
of  land  between  the  gild  and  Christchurch,  the  gild  is  described  as  the  cnight s 
at  Canterbury  or  ceapmann  gild. 

^  The  weigh  was  half  a  sack ;  the  sack  consisted  of  twenty ^eight  (or  thirty) 
stone  of  12^  lbs.    Assize  of  Measures,  fil  ISA,!. 

9  Laws  of  Edgar,  ii.  8.    Thorpe,  i.  271.    The  setting  of  a  fixed  minininm  of 
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all  probability  wool  was  even  then  a  principal  article  of  B.C.  66— 
export ;  it  is  enumerated  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  account 
of  the  valuable  products  of  England*,  and  the  fact  that  the 
fleece  was  worth  ^  of  the  sheep*,  seems  to  show  that  wool- 
growing  was  very  profitable.  We  shall  come  across  many 
instances  of  similar  laws  protecting  native  products  in  after 
times*. 

The  one  surviving  set  of  regulations  for  the  transactions  Regula- 
of  foreign  merchants  is  also  of  great  interest,  as  it  indicates 
a  scheme  of  policy  that  was  enforced  for  many  centuries. 
The  foreigner  was  only  to  sell  wholesale*,  and  he  was  not 
to  interfere  with  the  employments  of  native  Englishmen 
by  engaging  in  any  work  which  the  citizens  were  wont  to 
do,  or  by  retailing  to  one  another*.  This  interesting  set 
of  dooms  is  chiefly  concerned  with  defining  the  liberties  of 
the  townsmen  and  protecting  them  against  the  abuses  of 
royal  power;  but  we  also  learn  that  the  position  of  the 
foreign  merchant  was  not  wholly  uncertain  and  merely 
dependent  on  the  personal  favour  of  the  monarch  and  the 
protection  it  aflForded.  The  Rouen  merchants  who  brought  Aliens. 
wine  had  secured  definite  conditions  for  the  exercise  of  their 
calling,  and  the  Men  of  the  Emperor  had  obtained  a  factory 
in  London  with  special  commercial  immunities.  In  this  case, 
as  well  as  when  rights  over  fairs  and  markets  were  granted 
to  special  proprietors,  the  royal  control  of  trade  came  to  be 
exercised  under  the  form  of  proprietary  grants,  and  the 
royal  demands  were  rendered  precise  when  they  were  ex- 
pressed as  specific  obligations. 

54.     The  practice  of  exchange  had  gone  so  far  at  the  time  Trade 
of  the  Confessor  that  it  had  greatly  afiected  the  structure  oi  division  of 
society.     Regular  intercourse  would  soon  undermine  the  self-  ^^^' 
sufficiency  of  the  separate  communities :  the  mere  fact  that 

price  for  an  export  is  worth  notice  at  this  early  date;  the  same  policy  was 
afterwards  enforced  by  parliament,  and  also  by  Merchant  Companies,  pp.  292,  373. 

1  See  below,  p.  183. 

>  Graik,  Pictorial  History  of  England,  i.  265,  275. 

B  Bee  below  pp.  282,  3d2,  also  above  p.  75  n. 

4  Not  less  than  twelve  pounds  of  pepper  or  spices,  and  cloths  of  silk,  wool  or 
linen  were  to  be  sold  in  the  piece. 

B  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Libertas  Civitatum,  Thorpe,  i.  464. 
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B.C.66—  coinage  was  coming  more  and  more  into  circulation  shows 
that  trade  was  becoming  more  general.  The  increase  of 
trade  too  gave  opportunity  for  more  specialisation  and  greater 
division  of  emplojrments.  An  early  example  of  reflections  on 
the  combination  of  employments  and  its  advantages  is  to  be 

J?gjw«  A.D.  found  in  Archbishop  iElfric's  Colloquium^,  which  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  English  boys  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
It  is  a  dialogue  between  the  teacher  and  a  number  of  men 
who  were  engaged  in  work  of  different  kinds.  It  gives  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  day  s  work  of  the  ploughman  and  his  boy, 
with  all  he  had  to  do,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  oxherd,  who 
tended  the  cattle  at  night  in  the  pasture.  We  read  also  of 
the  king's  hunter,  who  took  game  with  nets  and  also  hunted 
with  dogs,  and  who  was  provided  with  food  and  clothing  and 
a  horse  by  his  royal  master.  There  was  a  fisherman,  too,  who 
fished  in  the  rivers  and  found  a  good  market  in  the  towns, 
but  who  rarely  went  on  the  sea  and  was  too  timorous  to  try 
to  catch  a  whale.  There  was  a  hawker,  as  well  as  a  merchant, 
who  boasted  that  he  was  of  service  to  the  king,  and  the 
alderman,  and  the  wealthy,  and  all  the  people,  for  he  went  in 
his  ship,  with  his  goods,  and  bought  precious  things'  which 
were  not  native  to  England,  and  brought  them  across,  despite 
the  perils  of  the  deep  and  the  risks  of  shipwreck.  And  when 
he  brought  them  he  tried  to  sell  them  for  more  here  than  he 
paid  there,  so  that  he  might  have  some  gain  and  support  his 
wife  and  son.  The  salt  maker,  the  baker,  and  the  cook  follow;  a 
group  of  artisans  is  next  introduced,  and  the  question  is  pro- 
pounded. Which  is  the  best  of  crafts  ?  The  reply  is  tillage, 
since  the  ploughman  feeds  us  all.  But  the  smith  objects 
that  he  is  more  necessary,  since  he  supplies  the  ploughshare, 
and  the  coulter,  and  goad,  and  indeed  the  implements  for 
every  craft.  The  wright  puts  in  his  claims  to  preeminence, 
and  the  discussion  is  closed  by  the  wise  man,  who  repeats  his 
view,  as  to  the  primary  importance  of  tillage,  while  he  exhorts 
them  all  to  be  diligent  in  their  respective  callings.  In  this 
interesting  picture  of  eleventh  century  society  we  see  that 

1  Thorpe,  Analecta  Anglo-Saxoniea^  p.  101. 

>  He  imported  purple,  silk,  gems,  gold,  dyed  stuffs,  dyes,  wine,  oil,  ivory, 
latten,  brass,  tin,  solphar  and  glass. 
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there  were  such  facilities  for  exchange  that  the  division  of  B.C.  65— 

A.D  1066 

employments  could  be  carried  out  to  some  extent,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  inter-connexion  of  these  emplojrments 
and  the  necessity  of  their  harmonious  working  for  the 
common  good  is  clearly  recognised. 

We  have  also  an  interesting  statement,  from  pre-Norman 
times,  of  the  end  which  all  these  various  callings  seemed 
to  subserve.  King  Alfred  has  left  on  record  his  views  of 
national  prosperity  and  of  the  means  by  which  the  king 
should  strive  to  attain  it.  The  passage  is  introduced  in  his 
translation  of  Boethitis^.  "  When  Wisdom  had  sung  this  lay, 
he  was  silent,  and  the  mind  then  answered  and  thus  said; 

0  Reason,  indeed  thou  knowest  that  covetousness,  and  the 
greatness  of  this  earthly  power,  never  well  pleased  me,  nor 
did  I  very  much  yearn  after  this  earthly  authority.  But 
nevertheless,  I  was  desirous  of  materials  for  the  work  which 

1  was  commanded   to   perform;    that   was,   that   I   might 
honourably  and  fitly  guide  and  exercise  the  power  which 
was   committed  to  me.     Moreover,  thou  knowest   that  no 
man  can  shew  any  skill,  or  exercise  or  control  any  power, 
without  tools,  and   materials.     That  is  of  every  craft  the 
materials,  without   which   man   cannot   exercise   the   craft. 
This  then,  is  a  king  s  material  and  his  tools  to  reign  with ; 
that  he  have  his  land  well  peopled ;  he  must  have  bead-men, 
and  soldiers,  and  workmen.     Thou   knowest   that   without 
these  tools  no  king  can  shew  his  craft.     This  is  also  his 
materials  which  he  must  have  beside  the  tools ;  provision  for 
the  three  classes.     This  is,  then,  their  provision ;   land  to 
inhabit,  and  gifts,  and  weapons,  and   meat,  and  ale,  and 
clothes,  and  whatsoever  is  necessary  for  the  three  classes. 
He  cannot  without  these  preserve  the  tools,  nor  without  the 
tools  accomplish  any  of  those  things  which  he  is  commanded 
to  perform.   Therefore  I  was  desirous  of  materials  wherewith 
to  exercise  the  power,  that  my  talents  and  fame  should  not 
be   forgotten,   and   concealed.     For  every  craft  and   every 
power  soon  becomes  old,  and  is  passed  over  in  silence,  if  it 
be  without  wisdom ;   for  no  man  can  accomplish  any  craft, 

1  Boethins,  I.  c.  17  in  King  AlfretTa  Works,  u.  452  (Jubilee  ed.). 
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B.C.  65—  without  wisdom.  Because  whatsoever  is  done  throueh 
folly,  no  one  can  ever  reckon  for  craft.  This  is  now 
especially  to  be  said;  that  I  wished  to  live  honourably 
whilst  I  lived,  and  after  my  life  to  leave  to  the  men  who 
were  after  me,  my  memory  in  good  works." 

Of  King  Alfred  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  he  attained 
the  object  of  his  noble  ambition ;  but  his  whole  view  of  state- 
craft, and  of  the  duty  of  a  king  to  interest  himself  actively 
in  all  the  different  sides  of  national  life,  is  in  itself  in- 
structive, and  may  help  us  to  understand  the  immense 
influence  for  good  and  for  evil,  which  was  exercised  by  the 
crown  in  subsequent  reigns. 


n.    FEUDALISM. 


I.    The  Norman  Conquest  and  its  Effects. 

55.     In  a   preceding    paragraph   we    have    traced  the  aj).  io66 
gradual  change  by  which   both   in  the   kingdom  and  the  y^ 
manor  personal  ties  developed  into  proprietary  obligations ;  «2«»»*««^  <>/ 
the  whole  social  &bric  was  kept  together  by  a  number  of 
contracts  between  dififerent  holders  of  land ;  the  land  which 
was  commended  to  a  powerful  neighbour  was  secured  from 
other  aggressors  by  a  contract ;  the  office  which  was  granted 
to  a  judge  or  a  sheriflf  was  held  under  terms  of  a  contract ; 
the  gebur's  tenure  of  land  was  a  contract  between  the  mano- 
rial lord  and  his  serf,  in  terms  of  land  and  service.     Such 
is  the  form  under  which  these  various  social  relationships 
can  be  described;  but  opportunities  of  revising  the  terms 
of  any  of  these  bargains  rarely  occurred ;  men  were  generally 
fofoed  to  accept  a  position  which  had  been  defined  long 
before  they  were  bom  and  which  they  could  do  little  or 
nothing  to  improve.     Each  individual  among  the  people  had 
a   definite    status   determined    by   his    relations    to    other 
individuals,  and   hence   they  composed,  not   a  community^ 
nor  a   tribe,   still   less  a  nation,  but   a   feudal  sjrstem   in  a  feudal 
which  each  man  took  his  place,  not  through  ties  of  blood  *^* 
or  loyalty,  still  less  through  citizenship,  but  in  accordance 
with  inherited  and  forced,  rather  than  free,  contracts. 

The  mere  attempt   to  portray  the   characteristics   of  a 
feudal  system  brings  into  light  its  grave  defects — defects  its  defects. 
which  soon  called  forth  antagonistic  influences.     Indeed  the 

a  9 
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AJ).  1066  reaction  was  at  work  from  such  an  early  time  that  it  is 
probably  more  correct  to  say  that  there  was  an  active  feuda- 
lising tendency,  of  which  the  effects  still  survive,  than  to 
speak  of  feudalism  as  a  system, — for  the  system  was  breaking 
up  before  it  was  completely  formed.  In  the  times  when  the 
tendency  first  showed  itself  there  was  no  sufficient  public 
protection,  men  had  to  seek  protection  by  agreement  with 
their  neighbours;  there  was  no  sufficient  machinery  for 
guarding  the  realm  or  administering  justice;  for  national 
enthusiasm  or  public  spirit  there  was  no  place  in  a  feudal 
system  \  Such  a  system  was  necessarily  only  a  passing  stage 
of  social  progress;  had  the  national  life  been  permanently 
confined  by  its  narrow  restrictions,  no  great  material  achieve- 
ments could  ever  have  been  accomplished.  For  growth 
and  development  imply  change ;  the  feudal  contracts  would 
have  so  fettered  individuals  as  to  check  all  eneigy  and 
enterprise'. 

The  hing*8        There  can  be  little  doubt  that  feudalism  gave  fiur  greater 

position,     a^curities  for  person  and  property  than  there  had  been  before 
/it  arose ;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  when  it  had  once  be- 
come an  organized  social  system,  the  whole  of  its  working 
depended  to  an  extraordinary  extent  on  the  personal  character 
of  its  head. 

AJ).  1017.  Up  till  the  time  of  Cnut  there  had  been  a  gradual  ex- 
tension of  the  royal  power ;  in  the  Norman  reigns  we  see  it 
reaching  its  greatest  vigour;  the  first  William  checked  the 
tendency  for  fhe  great  feudatories  to  become  independent  of 
the  crown,  and  made  the  relationship  of  each  subject  to  the 
crown  to  be  clearly  felt ;  the  Domesday  Book  with  its  con- 
stantly repeated  ''  quando  recepit "  marks  the  beginning  of 
this  definite  assertion  of  royal  authority  over  all  conditions  of 
men  in  the  land,  and  of  royal  interest  in  the  details  of  their 
circumstances.  The  king  is  the  centre  of  the  whole,  and  it  is 
by  their  relationship  to  him  that  the  various  tenants  in  chief 
are  connected  together;  with  each  the  king  has  a  definite 

1  G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  Philosophy  of  History,  886. 

s  The  doleterions  effects  of  many  traditional  coyenants  in  fann  leases — as  to 
the  course  to  be  adopted,  &c. — are  becoming  generally  recognised,  and  are  an 
instance,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  evil  noted  in  the  text. 
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compact — such  possessions  held  in  return  for  such  services.  AJ).  loee 

^,  *■         ,  ,  1272. 

Looking  back  on  this  feudal  system  we  find  that  it  worked 
80  di£ferently  in  different  reigns  that  it  is  impossible  to 
appraise  it  as  good  or  as  bad;  when  we  see  what  society 
became  at  the  times,  such  as  Stephen's  reign,  when  the  aj>.  ii86^ 
authority  of  the  king  was  set  at  nought  \  and  the  whole 
fiibric  fell  to  pieces  in  consequence,  we  are  inclined  to  pass 
a  judgment*  on  the  tyranny  of  William  different  from  that 
which  we  should  pronounce  if  we  contrasted  his  rule  with 
government  by  a  modem  constitutional  monarch. 

Of  all  the  cant  which  is  current  in  the  present  day  about 
history,  none  is  more  pernicious  than  that  which  despises  the 
story  of  real  personages  and  real  events  and  busies  itself 
about  abstractions,  which  tells  us  that  it  is  not  concerned 
with  kings  and  battles,  but  with  the  life  of  the  people. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  in  modem  times  the  life  of  the 
people  can  be  treated  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the 
personal  character  of  George  IV.  or  William  IV.  But  in  n«  hinges 
the  Norman  reigns  this  was  not  the  case ;  security  for  person  ***'*"**^* 
and  property,  intercourse  with  other  nations  and  commercial 
advance  were  directly  connected  with  the  personal  character 
of  the  king ;  the  life  of  the  people  was  most  deeply  affected 
in  every  way  by  the  strength  or  weakness  of  his  disposition. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  try  to  explain  the  reasons  of  this 
change,  and  to  show  why  the  personality  of  the  king  which 
was  so  all  important  long  ago  is  of  comparatively  little 
moment  now ;  but  it  is  merely  idle  to  ignore  the  fact,  or  to 
tiy  to  understand  the  history  of  the  Norman  reigns  without 
taking  it  into  account. 

1  **  When  the  traitors  perceived  that  he  was  a  mild  man,  and  a  soft  and  a  good, 

and  that  he  did  not  enforce  justice,  they  did  all  wonder Every  rich  man 

huilt  his  castles  and  defended  them  against  him,  and  they  filled  the  land  fnll  of 
castles.  They  greatly  oppressed  the  wretched  people  by  making  them  work  at 
theae  castles,  and  when  the  castles  were  finished  they  filled  them  with  devils  and 
evil  men.  Then  they  took  those  whom  they  suspected  to  have  any  goods,  by  night 
and  by  day,  seizing  both  men  and  women,  and  they  put  them  in  prison  for  their 
gold  and  silver,  and  tortured  them  with  pains  unspeakable,  for  never  were  any 
martyrs  tormented  as  they  were."    English  Chronicle,  1137  (Bohn's  Series). 

*  Englisk  Chronicle,  1067,  see  also  on  Heniy  I.  "  He  was  a  good  man  and  great 
was  the  awe  of  him ;  no  man  durst  ill  treat  another  in  his  time :  he  made  peace 
for  men  and  deer."    English  Chronicle,  1135. 

9—2 
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JlD.  1066         We  may  fully  believe  that  feudalism  was  the  best  social 

system  possible  in  England  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  the 

very  fiEwt  that  it  was  so,  marks  the  extraordinary  difference 

Little        between  that  age  and  this.     Nowadays  the  free  play  of  indi- 

^3^^  vidual  self-interest  is  assumed  in  commercial  arrangements, 

enterprise    j^j  ^j^jg  foj^Q  has  given  the  greatest  possible  incentive  to  the 

development  of  industry  by  inventions,  and  of  commerce  by 

enterprise;  the  main  principle  of  much  commercial  legislation 

in  this  country  has  been  that  of  giving  free  scope  to  this 

individual,  self-interested  activity.     But  for  this,  the  social 

system,  during  the  Norman  reigns,  gave  no  scope  whatever ; 

there  could  be  but  little  desire  of  accumulation  when  the 

ever-recurring  tallages,  aids  and  fines,  were  sure  to  empty 

the  hoards  that  had  been  filled   during  several   preceding 

inagri'      ycars.     There  could  be  no  enterprise  in  seeking  out  a  new 

c  ture,      j^^  ^j.  y\£q^  fQj.  eaxih  viUan  was  bound  to  the  land,  and  no 

lord  would  willingly  part  with  his  services ;  there  could  be  no 
high  farming  while  the  custom  of  the  manor  and  the  col- 
lective ownership  of  the  teams  forced  all  to  adopt  the  same 

industry  System*.  Even  in  trade,  there  was  little  opportunity  of 
raising  oneself,  for  the  prices  of  articles  of  native  production 
for  which  there  would  be  much  competition  were  regulated 

or  trade,  by  authority";  and  merchants  too  were  subject  to  special 
risks,  or  to  special  fines  for  protection,  as  well  as  to  heavy 
trading  dues.  If  the  royal  authority  was  a  key-stone  for  the 
whole  social  fabric,  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  condition  of 
industry  and  commerce  was  directly  affected  by  the  royal 
decisions;  the  initiative  in  progress,  where  progress  was 
made,  lay  far  less  with  individual  traders  than  with  the  king 
himself. 

WiUiam  The  story  of  the  reigns  of  William's  two  sons  brings  into 

clear  light  the  extraordinary  influence  which  the  personal 
character  of  the  king  exercised  on  the  whole  condition  of 

A.D.  1087—  society  and  on  every  relation  of  life.  The  Red  King,  with 
some  chivalrous  benevolence,  yet  fearing  neither  God  nor 
man,  made  the  most  of  every  occasion  for  extortion  which 

A  D.  1094.    the  ingenuity  of  Ranulf  Flambard  was  able  to  devise,  so  as 

^  On  the  break-up  of  this  system  see  below,  p.  856. 

3  At  least  in  accordance  with  legal  regulations ;  see  below,  p.  230. 
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to  support  a  body  of  mercenaries  and  to  defray  the  cost  of  A.D.  1066 

A.D.  1092. 


building  great  castles  and  defences  at  Chepstow,  Carlisle,  and 


elsewhere.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the  military  obligations 
to  which  the  tenants  were  liable  were  first  explicitly  de- 
manded ;  what  was  implied  in  the  whole  Domesday  Survey, 
but  never  stated  there,  was  now  logically  expanded  and 
ruthlessly  enforced.  The  feudal  system  of  taxation  was 
that  of  giving  aid  as  occasion  demanded,  and  the  art  of 
the  crown  advisers  consisted  in  making  occasions  So  too 
each  great  office,  supported  as  it  was  by  revenues  of  some 
kind  or  another,  was  looked  upon  as  a  possession  granted 
by  the  king,  and  for  the  bestowal  of  which  he  might  fairly 
demand  a*  relief;  the  public  responsibilities  of  officers  of  state 
were  unthought  of,  and  the  sacred  calling  of  priests  and 
bishops  was  ignored*.  The  worst  abuses  of  the  reign  of  the 
Red  King  are  recorded  in  the  charter",  in  which  Henry  I. 
specifies  the  evils  he  will  seek  to  remedy. 

In  the  reign  of  a  wise  administrator  like  Henry  I.  we  ^^^ry  L 
find  that  all  this  is  completely  changed ;  it  was  in  him  to  1135. 
develop  a  well-organised  and  firm  government,  so  that  the 
people  might  be  at  peace  while  the  king  profited  by  their 
immunity  from  violence.  The  exactions  of  Henry  were  per- 
haps more  oppressive,  in  a  sense,  than  even  those  of  Rufus, 
since  they  were  more  frequent ;  for  the  large  occasional  aids 
of  these  times  were  not  supposed  to  fall  upon  income,  but 
to  be  drawn  from  the  accumulated  hoards  of  several  seasons. 
Yet  even  in  spite  of  all  this  the  Lion  of  Justice  did  so  far 
maintain  security  for  life  and  property  as  to  give  more 
fikvourable  conditions  for  industry  than  had  been  known  for 
many  preceding  years.  It  was  thus  that  the  needed  initia- 
tive was  taken  by  the  king,  and  that  trade  began  to  thrive. 

^  On  the  death  of  a  bishop  the  revenaes  were  treated  as  escheating  to  the  king, 
of  whom  he  held  his  office. 

*  **  1.  Sdatis  me  Dei  misericordia  et  communi  consilio  baronmn  totios  regiii 
An^in  ejnsdem  regni  regem  coronatom  esse;  et  quia  regnmn  oppressmn  erat 
injostis  exactionibuB,  ego,  Dei  respecta  et  amore  qaem  erga  yos  habeo,  sanctam 
Dei  eoclesiam  imprimis  liberam  facio,  ita  qnod  nee  vendamf  nee  ad  flrmam  ponam, 
nee  mortno  archiepiscopo  siye  episcopo  sive  abbate  aliqaid  accipiam  de  dominico 
eocleais  Tel  de  hominibns  ejus  donee  successor  in  eam  ingredietnr.  Et  omnes 
malas  consiietadines  qoibns  regnam  Angliaa  injnste  opprimebatnr  inde  anfero; 
qiias  malas  oonsnetodinee  ex  parte  hie  pono : "  &g.   Stnbbs,  Select  Chartersy  p.  100. 
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A.D.  1066    If  the  king  profited,  it  was  because  of  the  comparative  pros- 
~~  perity  of  the  people  under  his  rule ;  and  when  the  terrible 

anarchy  of  the  so-called  reign  of  Stephen  was  over,  the  same 
course  was  pursued  by  Henry  II. 
Hmry  IL  It  is  in  the  reigns  of  the  second  Henry  and  his  sons  that 
u^.  we  see  the  crown  attaining  to  its  highest  pitch  of  irrespon- 
irrespansi-  sible  power ;  his  governing  is  no  longer  the  reckless  self- 
^^^^'  assertion  of  a  tyrant  like  Rufiis,  but  an  unfettered  sway  by 
the  head  of  a  great  social  system,  of  which  all  the  parts  were 
completely  subordinated  to  himself.  This  result  was  partly 
attained  by  the  commutation  of  the  personal  knightly 
service,  which  had  been  expected  in  the  preceding  reigns 
from  those  who  held  land  by  military  tenure,  for  the  pay- 
Scutage.  ment  of  8<mtage,  with  which  the  king  could  maintain  a  more 
regular  army.  A  somewhat  similar  change  had  taken  place 
with  regard  to  other  contributions  for  military  purposes;  it 
Danegeld.  had  begun  when  iEthelred  levied  geld  to  hire  mercenaries 
instead  of  calling  out  the  national  host\  Each  demand  for 
Danegeld  was  practically  based  on  the  duty  of  assisting  to 
repel  an  invader ;  and  though  the  excuse  for  the  levy  of  sti- 
pendiary Danegeld  ceased  under  the  Confessor,  the  people 
were  still  liable  to  the  old  obligation  of  assisting  to  defend 
the  realm.  In  the  first  Norman  reign  it  was  levied  on 
several  occasions;  and  in  1084  at  the  treble  rate  of  six 
shillings  per  hide;  Rufus  took  a  geld  of  four  shillings  per 
hide  in  1096,  and  his  successors  were  able  to  extort  the  tax 
annually.  When  Henry  II.  obtained  money  in  lieu  of 
knightly  service,  he  rendered  the  crown  more  free  from 
the  recurrence  of  embarrassments,  such  as  those  which 
had  prevented  Harold  from  keeping  his  levies  together  on 
the  south  coast,  and  which  had  stood  in  William's  way 
when  he  called  his  barons  to  aid  him  in  his  crusade  for  a 
kingdom. 

The    feudal   system  in   England  was   in    form   one    of. 
contracts  between  the  king  as  centre  of  the  whole,  and  each 
of  his  tenants ;  but  there  was  no  public  opinion  to  determine 
the  contracts,  and  no  public  authority  to  see  that  they  were 
truly  carried  out  on  both  sides ;  nor  did  any  of  his  successors 

^  On  the  whole  snl^ect  see  Bound  in  Domeiday  Studies,  77. 
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show  the  same  conscientiousness  in  trying  to  be  fiur,  as  isAJ).  1066 
evidenced  for  us  in  the  pages  of  William's  Survey.     When  "~ 
the  tenants  were  able  to  elude   the  performance  of  their 
obligations,  society  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy;  when  the  Anarchy. 
king  was  strong  enough   to  hold  his  own,  he  was  strong 
enough  to  defy  resistance  and  to  strain  the  obligations  of  the 
barons  in  his  own  favour — he  was  practically  irresponsible. 
Thus  the  period  of  feudalism  was  not  so  stagnant  as  the 
nature  of  the  system  might  have  led  us  to  expect ;  there  was 
a  constant  change  from  anarchy  to  irresponsible  monarchy, 
and  from  irresponsible  monarchy  to  anarchy.     Through  the 
whole  of  this  political  ferment  new  ideas  began  to  spread, 
till  new  social  forces  made  themselves  felt,  and  new  institu- 
tions arose. 

66.  The  modifications,  which  were  introduced  during  i^orman 
the  Norman  reigns,  into  the  administrative  system,  were  ftVm.*"*'^'^ 
undoubtedly  due  in  many  cases  to  the  influence  of  Norman 
advisers  or  to  the  experience  which  had  been  gathered  in  the 
government  of  that  duchy.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the 
constitution  by  the  Exchequer^  and  the  limitations  which 
were  put  on  the  power  of  the  great  feudatories ;  but  there 
has  sometimes  been  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  these  changes 
and  to  speak  as  if  William  the  Conqueror  introduced  the 
feudal  system  into  Elngland.  A  social  system  cannot  be 
introduced  like  a  new  fashion  from  France,  and  it  had  been 
growing  for  generations  in  Elngland  before  his  time.  Most 
important  steps  had  been  taken  under  Cnut  Till  his  reign  a.d.  1017. 
we  may  trace  the  absorption  of  authority  into  the  kingly 
office;  from  his  time  onward  we  may  rather  notice  the 
leasing  out  of  royal  rights  to  particular  individuals,  and 
for  particular  districts.  It  was  he  who  reorganised  the 
national  system  of  defence  on  a  basis  of  contract,  while  his 
forest  laws  anticipate  much  of  the  regulation  that  is  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  the  Conqueror. 

The  changes  introduced  by  William  of  Normandy  were  Change$ 
not  forced  upon  the  country  generally,  but  were  introduced  J^JS-^ 
whenever  the  death  of  the  tenant  or  his  participation  in  any  ^^^'^ 
of  the  rebellions,  including  resistance  to  the  original  invasion, 

^  Madox,  Exchequer^  iv.  §§  4,  5. 
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AJD.  1066   gave  occasion  for  the  redistribution  of  the  soil.    Such  lands 
~~  were  then  granted  on  the  condition  of  military  service,  while 

the  Danegeld  was  exacted  again,  and  more  frequently  than 
before;  the  military  resources  of  the  country  were  thus 
inmiensely  increased;  but  it  is  rather  true  to  say  that  a 
military  direction  was  given  to  the  existing  feudalism  than 
that  the  Normans  introduced  the  feudal  sjrstem.  A  glance  at 
a  page  of  Domesday  Book  will  certainly  show  that  a  very  large 
number  of  landholders  had  been  dispossessed  on  one  pretext 
or  other;  all,  except  ecclesiastical  corporations,  who  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  lands,  did  so  because  they  were  reinstated 
in  them  by  the  king,  but  the  terms  on  which  land  was 
held  were  never  arbitrarily  altered;  we  thus  get  important 
evidence  to  show  how  far  the  process  of  feudalisation  had 
gone  before  the  death  of  the  Confessor.  By  far  the  laiger 
number  of  sochemanni  in  Cambridgeshire  had  been  bound  to 
render  avera  and  inwardy  or  to  pay  a  composition ;  and  the 
relation  of  Earl  Harold  to  Edward  is  very  parallel  to  that  of 
Earl  Alan  to  William. 

The  tenants  thus  instated,  entered  into  a  position  which 
was  defined  by  the  legal  genius  of  Flambard  as  a  military 
tenure;  it  was  not  explicitly  so  in  William's  time,  and  he 
even  modified  the  character  of  English  feudalism  by  taking 
steps  to  secure  the  efiFective  control  of  the  crown  over  the 
military  resources  of  the  land.  He  would  have  no  great 
feudatories  like  the  house  of  Godwin  under  Edward,  or  Edwin 
and  Morcar  under  Harold ;  a  strict  limit  was  placed  on  the 
possessions  assigned  to  the  most  trusted  favourite,  and  a 
direct  relationship  established  between  each  of  the  numerous 
smaller  tenants  and  the  king  himself  \  The  success  of  this 
policy  can  be  best  seen  by  comparing  the  histories  of  the 
kings  of  England  and  of  Scotland  or  France.  The  Scottish 
crown  never  kept  the  great  families  in  real  subjection ;  but 
it  was  only  by  unusually  persistent  combinations,  or  at  times 
of  special  weakness,  that  the  barons  were  able  to  resist  or 
control  an  English  king. 

That  the  feudal  system  was  not  brought  from  abroad  and 
imposed  from  above  becomes  still  clearer  when  we  fix  our  eyes 

^  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest^  v.  866. 
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more  closely  on  the  evidence  of  the  felt  necessity  for  commit-  A.D.  1066 

^  *l  ^  •'  1272. 

ting  one's  life  and  property  to  the  protection  of  another ;  the 
extension  of  the  king's  'peace/  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
officers  along  with  other  signs  of  this  tendency,  have  been  noted 
above  *,  while  in  later  days  people  were  only  too  glad  to  buy  a 
measure  of  exemption  and  to  treat  for  the  right  to  manage 
their  own  affairs.  Not  only  was  regal  protection  sought  after; 
freemen  commended  themselves  to  a  lord  of  the  manor  while 
preserving  a  measure  of  their  freedom  ;  or  laymen  made  over 
their  property  to  a  monastery  in  order  to  have  the  advantage 
of  the  exemptions  which  Church  lands  enjoyed ;  this  tendency 
was  at  work  and  gave  occasion  for  special  legislation  in  the  ^•>>- 1290. 
reign  of  Edward  L  A  system  which  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  such  deeply  rooted  and  widely  operative  ten- 
dencies was  certainly  no  foreign  importation. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  Chanped 
importance  of  the  new  factors  that  were  brought  into  play  by  with  the 

•  •  r     J      J   Continent 

the  close  connexion  which  now  subsisted  between  England 
and  the  Continent.  From  the  time  when  the  Romans  left 
Britain,  till  the  days  of  Alfred,  England  had  been  almost  aj>.  401— 
entirely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world ;  the 
occasional  visits  of  merchants  and  the  journeys  of  ec- 
clesiastics were,  after  all,  few  and  far  between.  The  energies 
of  Alfred  and  the  reforms  of  Dunstan  had  done  something  to  a.d.  960. 
check  the  decay,  and  to  enliven  the  stagnant  energies ;  but 
England  was  not  really  recalled  from  its  isolation  till  it  was 
absorbed  in  the  great  Danish  empire,  and  made  to  partake  in  a.d.  1017. 
the  commerce  and  adventure  of  the  Northmen.  Though  this 
life  was  fresh  and  vigorous,  it  was  in  some  ways  ruder  than 
their  own;  and  the  Norman  Conquest  is  more  important 
than  the  Danish,  not  so  much  because  it  introduced  a  new 
and  fresher  element,  as  because  it  brought  us  in  closer  contact 
with  all  that  was  best  in  Christendom  at  the  time. 

Of  all  races  in  Europe  the  Normans  were  most  fitted  to  The 
play  this  part ;  the  conquerors  of  Neustria  had  been  too  few  to  a.d.  912. 
introduce  many  usages  of  their  own,  but  they  had  appropri- 
ated all  that  was  best  in  the  culture  of  the  people  over  whom 
they  had  gone  to  rule.   The  original  stock  differed  little  from 

1  See  above,  §§  48,  47. 
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— ^'to^  that  of  the  Danes ;  they  too  were  pirates  and  adyenturers ; 
they  were  not  however  mere  pirates  when  they  obtained  the 
power  in  England.  Still  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  not  dead 
A.D.  1029.  among  them ;  they  found  their  way  to  Sicily  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  they  were  foremost  among  the  Crusaders.  It 
was  chiefly  because  England  had  become  the  possession  of  the 
Normans,  that  she  was  drawn  out  of  her  isolation  to  take 
a  place  among  the  nations  and  have  a  part  in  the  life  of 
Christendom. 
Personal  Even  in  this  matter  also  we  may  notice  the  importance 

SU  of  the  pe»..ri  cka»=ter.  of  the  Jp  ^  of  .hoi,  7,™* 
eonnex%<m8,  relationships.  William  the  Conqueror  had  married  Matilda 
of  Flanders,  and  the  first  great  immigration  of  foreign 
artisans  was  partly  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  Flemish 
weavers  hoped  to  find  a  protectress  in  the  queen ;  Richard's 
ambition  as  a  crusader,  John  s  failure  in  his  continental 
schemes  and  more  than  all  his  homage  to  the  Pope,  had  no 
little  effect  in  determining  the  course  of  English  progress; 
while  the  spasmodic  piety  of  the  third  Henry  had  much  to  do 
with  attracting  the  colonies  of  religious  men  who  set  them- 
selves to  repair  the  destruction  which  William  had  made 
when  he  devastated  Yorkshire.  In  each  reign  we  have  new 
foreign  connexions,  and  new  foreign  elements  introduced. 
Some  remained  alien,  like  the  feivourites  of  Henry,  and  were 
at  length  expelled  firom  English  soil ;  but  others  were  as- 
similated so  as  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  English 
people,  and  to  be  important  elements  in  the  development  of 
English  industry  and  commerce. 
Analogy  It  may  not  be  fanciful  to  compare  the  economic  changes 

WeHem  which  took  place  at  the  Norman  Conquest  through  the  advent 
^^^*  of  foreign  rulers  to  England,  with  those  that  have  occurred  in 
India  under  the  British  government.  We  have  created  an 
effective  rule  over  all  parts  of  that  Empire ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  one  centre  of  supreme  administration  as  a  power 
which  makes  itself  felt  in  every  part  of  the  land  bears  some 
analogy  to  that  which  worked  in  English  as  compared  with 
Continental  feudalism.  India  has  been  suddenly  brought  in 
contact  with  Western  civilisation.  English  arts  and  inven- 
tions are  being  introduced  on  every  side  and  are  trans- 
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forming   the    character   of   the    native   workmanship    andA.D.  1066 
economic  institutions.     While  the  probable  social  and  moral  ~~ 
effects  of   this   sudden    revolution    are    most    difficult   to 
forecast,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  extraordinary  way  Economic 
in  which  the  country  has  been  opened  up  and  its  resources  ^^*'*' 
have  been  developed.     English  fashions  and  furniture  are 
preferred   by   enlightened    rulers,   and    buildings    for    the 
English  officials  and  their  native  imitators  are  rising  in  every 
station  and  in  many  cities.    All  this  has  some  analogy  with 
the  time  when  the  Normans  flocked  here  and  the  great  period 
of  church  building  began;  there  has  been  so  much  rebuilding  The  era  of 
at  different  times,  so  much  destruction  at  others,  that  it  is  buOtUng. 
difficult  for  us  to  form  any  conception  of  the  actual  amount 
of  masons'  work  that  was  accomplished  under  the  Normans 
and  early  Plantagenets ;  the  abbeys  and  cathedrals  which 
were  erected  then  may  be  counted  by  tens,  and  the  parish 
churches  by  thouseuada      Anyone  who  will  take  a  single 
county  and  look  for  evidences  of  Norman,  Transitional  and 
Early-English  work  may  easily  convince  himself  with  his  own 
eyes  that  this  is  no  exaggeration.    And  as  we  instinctively 
feel  that  activity  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  is  a  sure 
sign  of  the  prosperity  of  a  town  or  village  now,  we  may  infer 
that  an  age  when  so  many  admirable  stone  buildings  were 
completed,  for  civil  and  military  as  well  as  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  in  so  many  different  places,  was  on  the  whole  a 
time  of  general  prosperity. 

67.    The  foreign  influence  was  also  effective  in  formincf  ^<»^ 

•  i/»ii  n  ii»i"  sentiments, 

new  moral  sentiments;  the  neld  was  well  prepared  for  theur 
growth,  for  human  nature  could  not  be  strictly  tied  down 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  feudal  system ;  and  when 
the  obligations  of  vassals  were  wrongfully  strained  by  Rufus 
or  later  kings,  who  took  full  advantage  of  their  irresponsibility, 
all  that  was  best  in  human  nature  was  set  in  antagonism  to 
the  social  s)rstem.  The  force  of  reaction  gave  scope  for  the 
religious  and  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  time ;  but  both  Bepression 
had  grown  to  be  considerable  powers  in  continental  lands,  warfare, 
and  especially  in  France.  In  that  land  the  royal  power  had 
not  hitherto  made  itself  effectively  felt;  anarchy  like  that 
of  Stephen's  r^ign  was  the  normal  condition  of  affairs,  since 
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private  war  between  the  barons  never  ceased.  The  king's 
peace  was  not  respected,  and  there  were  no  royal  tribunals  to 
punish  breaches  of  it ;  whatever  security  was  gained  for  the 
husbandman  and  the  plough,  for  the  weak  and  unprotected, 
was  gained  by  the  struggle  of  the  Church  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  God\  In  so  &t  as  the  warfare  of  the  barons  was 
kept  within  limits,  it  was  through  the  establishment  of  the 
truce  of  God  on  several  days  in  each  week,  and  many  weeks 
in  each  year.  In  France  these  ecclesiastical  customs  declined, 
when,  with  the  growth  of  the  regal  power,  and  other  means  for 
attaining  the  same  ends,  the  need  of  them  was  no  longer  felt ; 
for  precisely  similar  reasons  they  had  never  been  required  in 
England.  The  religious  spirit  was  not  called  on  to  create 
means  for  controlling  the  barons  in  our  land ;  it  was  caUed  on 
however  to  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  kings.  This 
gives  an  abiding  interest  to  the  career  of  S.  Ansehn;  he 
made  a  protest  against  the  practice  of  treating  all  offices  as 
possessions  held  of  the  king  on  the  king's  terms ;  he  felt  that 
he  had  a  greater  responsibility  than  that  of  satisfying  the 
king ;  and  his  struggle  about  the  symbol  of  investiture  was  a 
declaration  that  such  duties  as  his  must  be  discharged  with 
reference  to  right,  not  in  mere  accordance  with  his  contract 
with  a  king. 

Yet  after  all,  this  earnest  feeling  had  not  sufficient  force 
to  bring  about  any  marked  step  in  social  advance;  the 
severance  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts,  as  well  as  the 
attempt  to  enforce  the  rules  of  Christian  jurisprudence  by 
clerical  judges  and  ecclesiastical  sanctions,  was  on  the  whole 
a  failure ;  the  effectiveness  of  the  courts  was  destroyed  by 
the  intrusion  of  archdeacons,  and  the  expense  of  appeals 
to  Rome.  There  was  no  important  social  change  in 
England  itself  which  can  be  directly  ascribed  to  the  new 
spiritual  earnestness  in  the  English  Church ;  for  our  purpose 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  sentiment  which  scarcely  led 
to  any  positive  result,  unless  when,  combined  with  other 
factors,  it  served  as  an  additional  incentive.  It  was  also 
weakened  by  the  English  jealousy  of  foreign  interference,  and 
by  the  corruptions  of  the  rulers  who  had  most  power  in  the 

^  Semichon,  Lapaix  et  la  trive  de  Dieu,  u  86. 
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matter ;  for  the  papacy,  instead  of  rising  to  its  opportunities,  A.D.  1066 
was  being  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  the  secular  policy  of  T^  j.^^, 
the  day.  Realms  were  treated  as  fiefs  which  the  pope  granted  ruptian. 
to  kings  on  definite  terms  ;  there  was  no  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  grant  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  on  condition  a.d.  1154. 
of  paying  Peter's  pence  \  and  any  similar  grant  from  a  king 
to  a  lay-baron,  though  the  precise  terms  of  these  contracts 
were  dissimilar.  But  it  was  by  the  course  of  papal  policy 
.during  the  reign  of  king  John  that  the  distrust  of  the 
Boman  court  as  a  fountain  of  justice  came  to  be  most 
strongly  felt  in  England.  People  had  hoped  to  find  that 
the  papal  policy  would  be  based  on  a  high  standard  of 
right,  while  it  seemed  to  be  shaped  merely  by  the  desire  of 
aggrandising  the  Roman  see  and  of  enriching  foreign  ec- 
clesiastics. Though  the  direct  and  immediate  influence  of 
the  reinvigorated  Church  life  in  England  was  thus  small,  we 
need  not  forget  that  its  indirect  results  were  enormous  ;  the 
freedom  from  royal  caprice  which  was  secured  to  the  Church 
and  her  possessions  was  extended  to  one  district  after  another; 
while  the  lay  public  opinion,  which  was  formed  partly  under 
its  guidance  and  partly  by  practical  experience,  .and  which 
expressed  itself  in  local  customs  and  gild  laws,  was  per- 
meated throughout  by  Christian  feeling. 

It  has  been  already  noted  that  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  Spirit  of 
life  in  feudal  times  there  was  little  scope  for  individual  enter- 
prise of  any  kind ;  and  hence,  from  the  very  force  of  reaction, 
there  was  a  ready  welcome  for  projects  which  offered  it  an 
outlet.   On  the  Continent  schemes  were  found  which  gave  this 
sentiment  shape.  The  lofty  ideal  of  S.  Bernard,  and  the  enthu-  a.d.  1147. 
siasm  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  infidels 
which  his  eloquence  aroused,  fully  met  the  longing  of  the 
barons  and  knights  for  some  sphere  of  independent  action. 
Whatever  the  horrors  and  the  follies  of  the  Crusades  may  have  The 
been,  they  afforded  a  nobler  outlet  for  human  energy  than  had    "^ 
been  found  in  the  constant  private  warfare  which  was  being 
slowly  extinguished  by  the  Church,  through  the  truce  of  God, 
and  with  the  growth  of  royal  power.     The  spirit  of  adventure 
and  daring  found  a  new  outlet;  and  terrible  as  were  the  cruel- 

1  Rymer,  Fctdera^  1. 19. 
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A.D.  1066    ties  perpetrated  in  the  nspine  of  Christianity,  the  spirit  of 
"  adventure  was  consecrated  by  being  devoted  to  a  less  selfish 

end.  This  was  obviously  the  case  even  in  Europe  itself;  the 
sense  of  the  devotion  of  bodily  powers  to  a  holy  purpose 
raised  the  whole  tone  of  military  life,  and  took  a  place  in 
society  in  the  chivalrous  orders. 

The  same  spirit  of  adventure  which  moved  the  nobles 
showed  itself  as  strongly  in  the  sadder  story  of  the  multitudes 
Aj).  1095.  of  peasants  ^  who  set  forth  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land« 
With  no  conception  of  the  length  or  difficulties  of  the  journey, 
with  vague  ideas  of  Old  Testament  plenty  and  New  Tes- 
tament glories  at  Jerusalem,  they  started  by  thousands, 
each  family  in  their  bullock  cart,  leaving  all  the  means  of 
industry  behind  ;  it  was  like  the  rush  to  the  gold  fields  in 
modem  times,  but  undertaken  with  far  denser  ignorance  and 
under  a  more  blinding  glamour.  Yet  powerfully  though  this 
feeling  worked,  it  was  but  a  barren  sentiment  after  all,  since 
it  failed  in  attaining  its  direct  objects,  and  the  institutions 
which  it  created,  in  the  knightly  orders,  had  but  little 
permanent  social  value.  The  fruitless  adventures  of  the 
Crusaders  are  chiefly  interesting  to  us  because  of  the  way 
in  which  they  prepared  new  channels  for  commerce,  and 
re-acted  indirectly  on  social  life  at  home. 


II.    Royal  Revenues. 

yomum  58.     The  potent  royal  influence,  to  which  attention  has 

been  directed  above,  was  habitually  brought  to  bear  on 
industrial  and  commercial  life  in  connexion  with  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue.  The  great  surveys,  which  give  us  the  fullest 
information  about  the  condition  of  society,  were  due  to  a 
desire  to  estimate  the  yield  which  might  be  expected  firom 
the  chief  sources  of  taxation ;  and  many  of  the  steps  which 
opened  up  the  way  for  future  progress  were  taken  firom  a 
desire  to  simplify  the  collection  of  dues  or  to  draw  on  new 
sources  for  obtaining  a  revenue. 

1  Michand,  CrtisadeSf  i.  59. 
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L     The  royal  domain  was  the  chief  source  of  regular  royal  A.D.  loee 

^  o  -f       1272. 

revenue ;  in  these  reigns  it  was  partly  in  forest,  but  a  very  Domain 
large  amount  was  used  for  agriculture  and  yielded  large  rents 
{gafol  or  gabl/wmYy  so  that  the  king  was  able  to  'live  of  his 
own,'  and  defray  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  state  out  of  the 
crown  estatea  The  revenue  was  drawn  from  the  whole 
of  England,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  paid  in  kind  till  the  time 
of  Henry  L*.  Indeed  at  a  later  date  the  constant  journeys 
of  Henry  IL',  whatever  may  have  been  their  object,  would  at 
all  events  be  £Bunlitated  by  the  store  of  provisions  which  the 
king  could  count  on  at  his  various  estates;  he  was  not 
indeed,  ajs  we  shall  see  below,  forced  to  rely  on  this  expedient, 
but  it  may  have  been  a  help.  The  collection  of  this  revenue 
waa  in  the  hands  of  the  shire-reeve;  William  the  Conqueror /am«d6w 
*'  sold  out  his  lands  as  dear  as  dearest  he  might,  and  then  some  * 

other  man  came  and  bid  more  than  the  first,  and  the  king 
granted  them  to  him  who  offered  the  larger  sum ;  then  came 
a  third  and  bid  yet  more,  and  the  king  made  over  the  lands  to 
him  who  offered  most  of  all ;  and  he  cared  not  how  iniqui- 
tously  his  sheri£&  extorted  money  from  the  miserable  people, 
nOT  how  many  unlawful  things  they  did*". 

ii     The  profits  which  arose  in  connexion  with  the  exercise  Juris- 

A  i»      •!•.•  J  r  i»  1       •  diction, 

oi  royal  jurisdiction  were  another  source  of  regular  mcoma 
Murders  and  other  infractions  of  the  king's  peace  rendered 
the  district  liable  to  a  heavy  payment ;  and  the  following  up 
of  accusations,  without  too  strict  regard  to  the  weight  of  the 
charge,  was  a  method  which  William  appears  to  have 
employed  for  obtaining  funds  for  his  Norman  campaign 
in  1086". 

iiL  The  third  source  of  regular  income  lay  in  the  king's 
lights  over  his  subjects  and  their  property, — such  as  are 
acknowledged  in  the  primitive  gifts  offered  to  a  chief*.  The 
king's  claims  were  paramount  and  therefore  he  had  the 
prerogative  of  pre-emption  when  the  goods  of  the  subject  Pre- 
were  needed  for  his  use.  On  their  frequent  journeys  the  ^^^ 
kings    employed    purveyors,   who   provided    the    necessary 

^  Bonnd  in  Domeaday  StudieSt  182.  >  Dialogua  de  Scctccario,  i.  vii. 

•  Eyton,  Court  of  Henry  II.  *  English  Chronicle,  1087  (Bohn). 

*  JBrnffUtk  Chromele,  10S6.  «  Stabbs,  Constitutional  History,  u  380. 
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AJ).  1066  supplies.  This  right  of  forced  purchase  of  the  goods  of 
subjects,  who  had  no  sufficient  means  of  recovering  pay- 
ment from  the  royal  purveyors,  must  have  given  rise  to 
great  oppression.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  fi^uent  com- 
plaints of  their  exorbitant  demands,  and  should  not  under- 
rate the  importance  of  the  heavy  burdens  of  hospitium^  and 
avera  and  inward*  which  fell  on  all  land  not  specially 
exempted.    The  same  right  of  pre-emption  when  exercised 

Prise.  on  wares  intended  for  sale,  or  right  of  prise,  seems  to  have 
been  the  foundation  of  all  the  tolls  which  were  charged  at 
ports  or  fairs  or  markets  on  imported  or  exported  goods'; 
these  were  originally  levied  in  kind,  and  this  practice  survived 
in  the  prisage*  of  wine  and  in  special  cases  connected  with 
wool;  but  it  was  gradually  commuted  for  payments  in  money, 
or  was  at  any  rate  defined  as  a  fixed  quantity — as  a  tun  before 
and  one  abaft  the  mast^  At  the  time  when  Eldward  I.  came 
to  the  throne  the  royal  officers  were  no  longer  able  to  mulct 
the  dealers  at  discretion. 

iv.    Besides  these  regular  sources  of  income  there  were 
other  payments  which  were  made  on  special  occasions,  and 

Feudal  which  may  be  included  under  the  head  of  feudal  incidents. 
After  the  Conquest  the  feudal  relation  was  not  perhaps  more 
real,  but  it  certainly  was  more  explicit,  and  could  therefore 
be  taken  advantage  of  for  purposes  of  taxation  with  greater 
ease.  For  each  five  hides  of  the  large  quantity  of  land  held 
by  what  had  come  to  be  military  tenure,  the  demand  might 
be  made  of  a  knight's  service  for  forty  days  in  the  year ;  and 
this  was  required  not   only  for  defensive  purposes,  but  for 

Aids.  foreign  wars  as  well.  Occasional  aids  (auarilia)  were  also 
asked  for  the  knighting  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  the 
marrying  of  his  eldest  daughter,  or  the  ransoming  of  his 
person. 

^  The  prociso  meaning  of  Jirma  unius  nocttSy  which  is  constantly  mentioned  m 
the  amomit  due  for  hospitiunif  is  not  clear.  Archdeacon  Hale  calcnlates  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  conrt  consumed  150Z.  in  Oxfordshire  in  three  nights.  Domesday 
of  S.  Paul,  p.  xl. 

>  Waiiiagc  and  attendance  on  the  sheriff. 

»  Hall,  Customs,  i.  62. 

*  Kight  to  one  or  more  casks  in  each  vessel. 

*  Hall,  Customs,  ii.  96. 
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V.  There  was  one  source  of  income  which  must  not  be  aj).  io66 
OTerlooked,  more  especially  as  it  is  not  heard  of  before  the  " 
Conquest.  The  Jews  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  The  Jews. 
England  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  they  lived  as  mere 
chattels  enjoying  the  king's  protection,  but  subject  to  constant 
exactions  fix)m  him ;  they  had  no  status  of  their  own  but 
oontinued  to  exist  as  a  part  of  the  king's  possessions  them- 
selves, and  all  that  they  had  was  not  their  own  but  his.  In 
this  lay  their  security  from  popular  violence*;  but  it  was  a 
Bdcpiitj  for  which  they  had  to  pay  dearly*.  Their  transac- 
tidDB  were  all  registered  in  the  Exchequer;  debts  due  to 
them  were  really  due  to  the  king ;  and  they  might  not  accept 
compositions  for  payment,  or  grant  a  secret  release*.  As  a 
matter  of  &ict  therefore,  the  king  had,  indirectly,  a  monopoly 
of  the  money-lending  in  the  country ;  so  that  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  by  Edward  I.  was  a  permanent  loss  of  revenue  to  ^.d.  1290. 
the  crown.  The  Jews  gained  usurious  interest ;  the  king  by 
general  fines,  by  fines  for  law  proceedings,  or  by  punishments 
for  crimes, — even  without  proceeding  to  the  grosser  extortions 
which  were  practised  by  John, — replenished  his  own  treasury 
out  of  the  gains  of  men  whose  lives  and  property  were  in  his 
absolute  control,  and  whom  he  could  mortgage,  like  other 
poaseesions,  if  it  suited  his  purpose\ 

vi    These  sources  of  revenue  were  all  payments  made  to  DanegOd. 
the  king  as  a  great  landowner,  or  by  men  who  stood  in 
definite  personal  relations  to  him ;  the  contributions  for  public 
purposes  were  of   a  different    character.     The  one  which 
William  found  partially  organised  when  he  came  to  the 

^  '*  Letters  patent  tested  the  3rd  of  April,  were  issued,  setting  forth  the  injuries 
the  Jews  had  Uttely  receiyed  in  the  distnrbances  throughout  England,  and  com- 
manding th^  bailiffs  and  good  men  of  Cambridge  to  make  public  proclamation 
tkrong^iont  the  town,  that  no  one  under  peril  of  life  and  members  should  damage, 
moleet  or  aggrieve  the  Jews,  their  lands,  property,  houses,  possessions  and  goods, 
both  within  the  town  and  without  as  much  as  they  could."  Cooper,  Armala  of 
Cambridge,  1266. 

*  By  a  writ  tested  the  14th  of  May  the  king  constituted  Isaac  the  son  of 
Bsmnel,  and  other  Jews,  together  with  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  commissioners  for 
distraining  the  Jews  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  for  the  proportion  of  a  tallage  of 
90,000  marks;  and  a  writ  of  assistance  of  concurrent  date  was  directed  to  the 
sheriff.  The  commissioners  had  power  to  seize  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
parties  charged  with  this  tallage.    n>id.  1241. 

*  Compare  Ifadox's  interesting  chapter  on  Judaism.    Exchequer,  o.  viL 

*  On  the  social  position  of  the  Jews  see  below,  p.  1S7. 

C.  10 
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A.D.  1066    throne  was  the  Danegeld.     First  imposed  in  ^Sthehred's  time, 
~  Edward  had  continued   to   collect   it,  but   some  land  was 

entirely  exempt,  and  other  estates  were  very  favourably  rated. 
William  took  it  at  a  treble  rate  in  1084  (68.  instead  of 
28.  per  hide*);  and  though  in  the  time  of  the  first  Norman 
king  these  were  occasional  not  annual  payments*,  they  were 
regularly  exacted  by  Stephen';  subsequently,  the  name  fell 
into  disuse^  but  the  crown  continued  to  receive  payments  as 
carucage'^  and  as  the  ferm  of  the  towns'. 
Tallages,  This  heading  includes  another  form  of  tax  which  was 

levied  upon  the  towns  which  grew  up  on  royal  domaina 
This  consisted  of  the  tcdlage8  which  were  taken  firom  the 
tenants  on  ancient  domain  when  the  king  was  in  special 
need ;  they  appear  to  have  originated  in  contributions  firom 
places  which  were  not  liable  to  the  payment  of  Danegeld', 
but  they  were  afterwards  used  as  a  means  of  supplementing 
the  8cutage  which  was  paid  by  the  knights,  and  of  levying 
something  from  the  "  freeholders  and  towns'." 

vii.     With  the  exception  of  the  rights  of  purveyance  and 

of  taking  customs,  these  taxes  all  fell  upon  the  owners  of 

^«««jn    real  property.     Henry  II.  took  the  important  step  of  taxing 

A.D.  1181."  moveables.     An  inquest  had  been  held  in  connexion  with  the 

Assize  of  Arms^  in  order  to  find  out  how  fiu  each  citizen 

was  able  to  provide  himself  with  the  armour  necessaiy  for 

serving  in  the  fyrd.     The  contributions  made  in  the  parish 

churches  towards  the  expenses  of  the  First  Crusade  had  been 

A.D.  1188.    voluntary,  but  those  who  paid  insufficiently  for  the  Saladin 

Tithe  were  liable  to  be  assessed  by  their  neighbours  on  oath**. 

^  Domesday  Studies^  8*2,  97.  ^  IHalogus  de  Scaccariot  i.  xi. 

B  Madox,  Kxchequer,  xvii.  1.  *  Stabbs,  Constitutional  History^  i.  58S. 

5  Payment  per  plough-laiid. 

^  Ferm  meaiiH  rent  (Madox,  Firma  Burfji,  8).  Fee-Ferm  or  feudt  firma^ 
porpctaal  rent,  paid  by  a  man  and  his  heirs,  townsmen  and  their  heirs,  or  ^7  a 
corporate  body  (Ibid.  4).  "  The  yearly  fermc  of  towns  arose  out  of  certain  loeaiA 
or  deniiscHl  things  that  yielded  issues  or  profits  *  *.  The  ordinary  iasiies  of  towna 
were  coiumouly  in  value  more  than  snfiScient  to  make  ap  the  yearly  forme.  But 
if  perchance  those  issues  fell  short  *  *,  then  the  ferme  was  to  be  raised  among  the 
toT^nsmcn  by  collection  or  contribution.  And  they  who  were  bomsd  to  contribnta 
to  these  and  such  like  forestations  and  payments  were  said  to  be  tn  lotto,  or  ad 
ijcUhnii  et  scottum  "  (Ibid.  251).  The  issues  of  towns  "  consisted  of  diverse  things 
ac<.'ording  to  the  situation  and  production  of  the  town,"  as  rents  of  assize,  pleas, 
I>erquisites,  fairs,  markets,  stallage,  &c. 

7  Dowell,  History  of  laxation,  i.  41.     ^  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  z.  585. 

0  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  154.  ^  Dowell,  History  of  Taxatiim,  i.  46. 
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The  first  tax   on  moveables  therefore  was  of  a  semi-  A.D.  1066 
eccleaiastical  character  and  for  an  expedition   which  had"" 
papal   sanction;  but  it  laid  the   foundations  for  a  regular 
system  which  continued  during  the  reigns  of  Richard,  John 
and  Henry  III.     There  are  frequent  demands  for  fractional 
parts  of  the  possessions  of  subjects,  sometimes  a  thirteenth, 
sometimes  a  fifteenth,  sometimes  a  thirtieth,  sometimes  a 
fortieth,  once  a  fourth.     These  demands,  however,  were  sub- 
ject to  exemptions  of  various  kinds ;  arms  and  other  posses- 
sions required  for  public  service*,  and  the  necessary  articles  a.d.  1225. 
of  attire  for  different  classes,  are  excluded  in  some  cases, 
while  in  others  the  poor  are  exempt;  though  Edward  I.  in 
his  first  Parliament  obtained  a  fifteenth  when  the  people  were  a.d.  1275. 
assessed  "inaudito  more  ad  unguem.''   It  is  perhaps  necessary 
to  add  that  these  taxes  were  rarely  levied  on  the  whole  realm 
simultaneously.     One  year  a  carucage  would  be  taken  from 
the  country  generally;  another  a  scutage  would  be  levied  on 
the  knights  and   tallages  of  other  tenants;  another  there 
would  be  a  grant  of  a  fraction  of  moveables ;  but  even  this 
would  not  be  a  general  tax,  it  would  fall   on  some  class; 
perhaps  on  the  clergy,  or  on  the  religious  orders*,  perhaps  ^•i>- 1227. 
on  the  laity';  at  all   events  we   may  see   that  the  system  a,d.  1209. 
of  taxation  consisted  in  making  occasional  demands  from 
particular  classes  in  turn,  and  not  in  levying  equivalent 
shares  from  all  simultaneously.     We  can  easily  understand 
that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  of  the  first  importance 
for  men  to  have  a  voice  in  the  assessments  that  were  made ; 
and  that  it  was  most  necessary  to  prove  clearly  who  were 

^  Bjmer,  Fcederut  i.  177.  Exceptis  tamen  ab  hac  qointa  decima  qnautnm 
•i  srdiiepiflcopos,  episcopos,  abbates,  priores  et  cseteros  viros  religionis,  comites, 
teraoes,mi]ite8  et  liberos  homines  qui  non  sunt  mercatores,  omnimodis  libris  sois ; 
«t  omamentis  eodesiamm  et  capeUamm;  et  eqais  ad  equitandam ;  et  equis 
flmctftriis  et  smnmariis,  et  armis  omnimodis,  jocalibns,  vasis,  ntensilibas,  lardariis, 
«el]aiiiB  et  fenis;  et  exceptis  bladis  ad  wamisturam  castromm  emptis. 

£xoepti8  etiam  ab  hac  qninta  decima  quantum  ad  mercatores,  qui  de  onmibos 
matyndimB  et  mobilibas  sois  qnintam  decimam  dabont,  armis  ad  qass  jurati  sont, 
et  flqiiis  Biiis  ad  eqaitandmn,  et  atensilibns  domorom  soarom,  cellariis  et  lardariis 
•d  victun  BHiim. 

Szoeptis  etiam  qnantmn  ad  yillanos  armis  ad  quse  jarati  sunt,  et  ntensilibas 
MUDBf  eame  et  piece,  et  potn  sno  qnie  non  sunt  ad  vendendom,  et  fenis  sois  et 
fmrmgio  sno  qiue  non  sont  ad  vendendom. 

s  DoweD,  X.  72.  «  Dowell,  i.  69. 

10—2 
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AJ>.  1066    tenants  of  ancient  domain  and  liable  to  contributions  from 

—1272 

which  others  were  exempt,  or  liable  to  contributions  at  a 
different  rate. 

Changefin  The  whole  taxation,  with  the  exception  of  the  customs, 
was  direct,  but  there  were  continual  changes  in  the  basis  of 
rating;  first  we  have  hidctge^;  then  we  have  carucage  on 
cultivated  land,  scutage  on  the  knight's  fee,  and  tallages  from 
tenants  on  domain ;  but  for  these  the  more  convenient,  and 
also  more  onerous,  estimates  of  moveables  were  eventually 
substituted.  Still  taxation  of  moveables  continued  for  some 
time  to  be  occasional  and  sectional;  the  king  still  lived 
of  his  own,  and  taxes  were  levied  for  particular  emergencies 
and  from  a  particular  class  of  the  community  on  each 
occasion. 

The  59.     The  royal  revenue  could  not  be  properly  collected 

unless  coins  were  in  circulation  in  which  it  might  be  paid; 
and  the  business  of  the  moneyers  and  organisation  of  the 
mint  required  frequent  royal  attention.  The  coming  of  the 
Normans  did  not  make  any  radical  change  in  the  coinage  of 
the  country',  except  perhaps  by  the  general  introduction  of  a 
shilling  worth  twelve-pence.  The  weight  of  the  penny  was 
still  thirty-two  good  wheat  grains,  and  the  standard  of 
fineness  was  kept  up  for  centuries,  viz.  eleven  ounces  two 
pennyweights  of  silver  fine,  and  eighteen  pennyweights  of 
alloy".  The  means  of  coining  were  very  rude,  and  there  \s 
consequently  considerable  variation  in  the  size  and  weight  of 
coins  as  they  are  now  found,  even  in  the  best  preservation ; 
one  die  was  wedged  into  a  wooden  block,  the  other  held 
in  the  hand  as  a  puncheon,  and  the  metal  stamped  by 
repeated  hammering*. 

The  mint  The  constitution  of  the  mint  became  more  definite  after 
the  reign  of  Stephen*,  when  the  royal  prerogative  in  this 
matter  was  more  strictly  maintained ;  there  was  perhaps  less 

1  See  above,  p.  120. 

8  Charter  ofllenrjf  /.,  c.  5.    Stabbs,  Select  Charters^  101. 

8  RudiDg,  Annals  of  Coinage,  1. 10.  *  Had.  I.  67. 

^  His  coins  arc  sometimes  'barbarously  nnconth'  in  design,  and  were  tlao 
ill-stmck.  (Buding,  i.  168.)  On  the  whole  the  coins  were  better  struck  before 
the  Couqnest,  when  a  collar  was  used,  than  afterwards ;  the  Norman  coins  were 
very  irregular  in  shape,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  dip  them  without  hmnwtiite 
detection. 
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need  for  minting  coins  at  distant  places,  as  they  would  AJ>.  1066 
circulate  more  easily  as  trade  increased.  From  the  time  of 
Henry  IL  minting  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  London. 
In  pre-Norman  and  Roman  times  coining  was  at  least 
occasionally  conducted  at  a  large  number  of  towns,  some  of 
them  places  which  have  never  been  of  marked  importance  \ 
The  business  was  carried  on  by  moneyers  whose  names 
generaUy  appear  on  ea^h  coin  along  with  the  name  of  the 
place  where  it  was  minted;  but  this  was  by  no  means  a 
sufficient  protection  against  firaud,  as  the  frequent  laws  on 
the  subject*  and  the  vigorous  measures  of  Henry  L'  suffi- a.d.  1125. 
ciently  show.  Early  English  laws  insisted  that  the  coining 
should  take  place  in  frequented  places* — a  precaution  which 
perhaps  survived  in  the  public  trial  of  the  pyx.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  while  there  was  so  little  intercommunication 
between  different  parts  of  the  country,  there  was  no  frunlity 
for  the  general  introduction  of  coinage  unless  it  was  niinted 
in  all  sorts  of  places.  When  the  court  travelled  through  the 
land,  and  the  king  hoped  to  receive  fines,  or  the  ferm  of 
different  shires,  great  difficulty  must  have  been  felt  if  there 
was  no  coin  to  pay  with ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  the 
kings  to  have  moneyers  in  these  localities*.  Others  too 
tried  to  claim  a  similar  privilege ;  in  the  case  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury'  and  of  some  others  it  appears  to  have 
been  admitted;  but  it  was  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives 

•^  Boding,  op.  dt.  1. 142, 154.    Compare  a  grant  to  the  Abbot  of  Bury  by  the 
Confessor.    Thorpe,  Dip.  Ang.  p.  416. 

*  Laws  of  ^thelstan^  1. 14 ;  ^thelred,  m.  8, 16,  nr.  5,  9 ;  Cnut,  8. 
s  En^fiish  Chronicle,  1125. 

*  Laws  of^thelstan,  1. 14;  o/^thelred,  m.  16. 

s  The  customs  regarding  moneyers  at  Hereford  were  as  follows :  "  Septem 
Bonetarii  erant  ibi.  Unns  ex  his  erat  monetarins  epbcopi.  Qnando  moneta  reno- 
^■tnr  dabat  qnisqne  eonun  xTiii  solidos  pro  cmieis  redpiendis.  Et  ex  eo  die  quo 
redibant  usqne  ad  onmn  mensem  dabat  qoisqae  eorum  regi  xx  solidos,  et  similiter 
babebat  episcopus  de  sno  monetario  xx  solidos.  Quando  veuiebat  rex  in  civitatem 
quantum  Tolebat  denariorum  fadebant  ei  monetarii  de  argeuto  sdlicet  regis.  Et 
hi  vii  habebant  sacam  et  sodiam  snam.  Moriente  aliqno  regis  monetario  babebat 
rex  XX  solidos  de  relevamento.  Qnod  si  moreretnr  non  diyiso  censn  sno,  rex 
habebat  omnem  censmn."  Domesday,  i.  179  a,  1.  This  is  suggestive  of  a  privi- 
leged aasodation  sndi  as  existed  from  Boman  times  in  some  of  the  continental 
towns. 

<  Pediaps  this  may  aocoont  for  the  part  taken  by  Anselm  along  with  the  king 
in  punishing  the  dishonest  moneyers.    Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  v.  159. 
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AJ).  1066  which  the  barons  haxl  grasped  in  Stephen's  time,  and  which 
were  wrested  from  them  by  Henry  II.  \ 

Exchange.  The  royal  rights  over  coinage  took  another  development 
also.  With  the  increase  of  foreign  trade  there  must  have 
been  more  need  at  every  great  mart  for  the  presence  of  men 
who  were  skilled  in  the  business  of  exchanging  the  coins  of 
one  country  for  those  of  another;  the  great  variety  in 
circulation  even  in  one  country  where  many  people  claimed 
the  right  of  coining  must  have  been  considerable ;  and  when 
foreign  merchants  arrived  to  make  purchases,  it  was  necessary 
to  effect  an  exchange  of  their  foreign  coins  for  the  coinage  of 
the  country.  This  was  done  by  the  moneyers;  and  was^ 
naturally  enough,  part  of  the  business  of  the  mint,  as  the 
foreign  silver  was  recoined  for  use  in  England.  But  as  soon 
as  the  work  of  the  mint  was  concentrated  in  London  there 
came  to  be  a  class  who  made  it  their  business  to  change  coins 
current  in  one  land  for  coins  of  other  denominations,  or 
perhaps  of  the  same  denomination  but  of  other  values, 
current  in  the  land  where  the  alien  merchants  lived.  It  was 
a  craft  involving  much  skill,  and  the  earnings  made  by 
exercise  of  it  were  called  cambium  minutum.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  this  occupation  gave  very  great  opportunities 
for  fraud,  and  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  public  oflBcials*. 

^«  60.     The  machinery  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  was 

careiuily  organised ;  and  it  is  particularly  interestmg  to  note 
how  closely  the  arrangements  for  managing  the  English 
finances  approximated  to  the  system  in  vogue  in  Normandy'. 

Diaiogus    Richard,  bishop  of  London,  in  his  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  gives 

Scaccario.  ^  f^ll  account  of  the  business  of  the  Exchequer  as  it  was 
organised  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  when  it  was  a  department 
of  the  king's  court  with  an  elaborate  staff  of  officers. 

Easter  and  Michaelmas  were  the  two  terms  at  which 
moneys  were  received ;  at  Easter  the  sheriff  made  a  payment 
on  account  of  half  the  sum  due  in  the  course  of  the  year; 
this  was  credited  to  him,  and  he  received  a  tally  as  voucher. 

1  Dialogus,  i.  c.  vii. 

3  On  the  official  exchanges  under  Edward  I.  see  below,  p.  268. 

8  Madox,  Exchequer^  iv.  §§  4,  5. 
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At  Michaelmas  he  had  to  render  his  accounts  in  due  form ;  AJ).  loee 
the  business  was  carried  on  at  an  oblong  table,  which  was  "" 
divided  into  parallel  columns  running  across  it^  each  one  of 
which  was  used  for  a  different  sum,— £1000,  £100,  £20,  £1, 
shillings,  or  pence.  At  one  side  sat  the  treasurer,  and  his 
clerks  with  their  rolls ;  at  the  other  the  marshall,  calculator 
and  sergeants  who  received  what  was  paid  in  by  the  sheriff. 
At  one  end  was  the  chancellor  and  other  high  officials,  at  the 
other  end  the  sheriff  and  his  suite*.  On  the  treasurer  s  side 
of  the  table  were  laid  in  the  columns  counters  representing 
the  amount  due  from  the  sheriff,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
calculator  ranged  the  results  of  vouchers  or  moneys  which  the 
sheriff  actually  put  in  to  discharge  the  debt.  The  first  item 
taken  was  the  sum  which  had  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
at  the  previous  Easter,  and  for  this  a  tally  was  produced'  (p. 
152).  Then  followed  the  statement  of  the  various  sums  for 
which  the  payment  by  the  sheriff  was  allowed ;  these  were 
fixed  allowances,  in  alms,  tithes,  liveries,  or  lands,  or  special 
allowances,  empowered  by  royal  writ  or  other  definite  autho- 
rity. The  sheriff  would  then  be  required  to  pay  in  the 
balance,  or  he  was  credited  with  the  siuplus.  A  single 
example  will  illustrate  the  whole  practice. 

1  The  table  was  thus  divided  into  parallel  colomns,  not  into  squares ;  thongh 
it  would  have  a  checkered  appearance  when  the  counters  were  laid  on  it,  there 
does  not  seem  to  he  mach  reason  for  supposing  that  the  doth  with  which  it  was 
oorered  was  checkered,  as  is  commonly  said  in  explaining  the  name.  It  is 
however  so  represented  in  the  curious  picture  of  the  Irish  Exchequer  reproduced 
in  Longman's  Edward  111.^  1. 188. 

*  Mr  Hubert  HaU,  Pipe  Boll  Society^  m.  Introductory,  p.  41. 

'  "The  tally  was  a  slip  of  wUlow-wood,  cut  to  a  length  proportioned  to  the 
nagnitode  of  the  pecuniary  transaction  it  was  intended  to  record.  Its  indications 
wore  rendered  l^  notches,  which  signified  various  sums  in  progressive  order, 
teeoarding  to  their  size  and  shape. 

"When  fabricated  the  instrument  assumed  a  form  as  in  the  accompanying 
iffffT™**" : — Ab  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  a  large  notch  of  an  inch  and  a 
luilf  in  width  signified  £1000 ;  a  smaller  notch,  one  inch  in  width,  signified  £100 ; 
ooe  of  half  an  inch  signified  £20;  a  notch  in  the  wood  slanting  to  the  right 
Bgnifled  £10  (in  combination  this  notch  was  placed  before  the  £20  notch) ;  small 
notches  signified  £1  each ;  a  cut  sloping  to  the  right  signified  IO9.  (in  combination 
placed  before  the  £1  marks);  slight  indentations,  or  jags,  in  the  wood  signified 
■hillings ;  strokes  with  ink  on  taUy  signified  pence;  a  round  hole,  or  dot,  signified 
a  halfpenny:  a  farthing  was  written  in  figures. 

'*  When  split  in  two  lengthwise  across  the  notches  each  section  of  the  tally,  of 
oooTse,  oorresponded  exactly.    One  half  was  then  delivered  to  the  party  paying 
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Nicholas  the  son  of  Robert  renders  account  of  the  ferm  of  Cambridge-  AJ>.  1066 
shire  and  Huntingdonshire^.  —1272. 

In  the  treasury  ^241.  6.  3  blank.  Ca^^feS^e- 

And  for  customary  charity  for  the  Knights  Templars,  2  marks.    And  ahire. 
for  the  canons  of  Huntingdon  40/. 

And  for  customary  payments  in  Cambridgeshire:  to  Radolf  of 
Muntfort  30/6.  And  to  Gervase  the  clerk  60/10  of  the  charity 
which  was  William's  the  son  of  Walter's  by  the  King's  letter. 

And  in  Huntingdonshire  to  Alan  Comieins  30/5.  And  to  the  steward 
of  the  vineyard  60/10.  And  for  the  cost  of  the  vineyard  20/  for  this 
year. 

And  for  lands  granted^  in  Cambridgeshire  to  Roger  of  Sanford  40/  by 
tale  in  Bercheia.  And  to  Peter  Picot  100/  in  Wilbraham.  And  to 
Richard  of  Clare  and  Henry  of  Kemeseke  ^20  blank  in  Fordham. 
And  to  Esweillard  of  Seissuns  £10  by  tale  in  Cumberton.  And  in 
the  Burgh  of  Cambridge  £60  blank  for  which  account  is  to  be 
made  separately.  And  to  Hugh  of  Malalnet  £lb  by  tale  in 
Wilbraham  by  Letter  of  Ranulf  de  Olanville  by  the  King's 
command:  and  to  the  same  £7,  10  from  the  same  income  by  a 
Letter  of  the  same. 

And  for  the  cost  of  carrying  the  treasure  of  Galfiid  bishop  of  Ely 
from  Cambridge  to  London  25/6.  And  for  the  cost  of  bringing  the 
same  bishop's  wine  from  Ccunbridge  to  Selveston  10/5.    And  for 

the  payment  of  John and  his  horses  and  his  birds  3/11. 

And  he  is  quit. 

The  burghers  of  Cambridge  owe  £60  blank  of  the  ferm  of  the  town 

of  Cambridge  for  this  year:  aud  £180  blank  for  the  four  years 

past,  and  £30  blank  for  the  half  of  the  ferm  of  the  year  before 

that. 

Total  £270  blank  which  is  £276.  15/  by  tale,  according  to  the 
combustion  of  vi  denarii  because'  they  had  paid  in  the  treasury. 

money,  as  a  receipt,  and  the  other  kept  by  the  officers  of  the  department,  as  a 
check  or  record  of  the  transaction."  Curiosities  of  Exchequers,  III,  Lond,  News, 
1858. 

1  Pipe  Bon  of  the  first  year  of  King  Richard  I. 

>  From  lands  granted  the  kmg  would  of  course  get  no  revenue,  and  therefore 
the  sheriff  had  not  to  account  for  the  same  farm  as  was  due  before  the  grant. 
Most  of  these  lands  occur  in  the  Terra  Begis  in  Domesday.  Compare  Madox, 
Exchequer^  xxiii.  2  (p.  650). 

*  Blanco,  numero,  combustio.  Madox,  History  of  the  Exchequer^  chap.  ix.  can 
gire  only  "a  conjectural  explication  of  this  matter."  Combustion  of  money  is 
certainly  trial  by  flre  or  assay.  On  this  occasion  £270  blank  is  reckoned  equal  to 
£276.  lbs,  by  tale,  that  is  to  say  to  £270  and  270  sixpences.  Of  course  we  should 
natarally  expect  to  find  mention  of  the  assay  and  its  result,  not  in  the  sentence 
which  states  the  amount  due,  but  in  the  sentences  which  state  the  sums  paid  by 
the  burgesses :  and  we  should  expect  to  find  mention  of  a  separate  assay  for  each 
snm  paid.  The  clause  "quia  reddiderant  in  thesauro"  is  perhaps  inserted  to 
aoconmt  for  the  misplacement  of  the  mention  of  the  assay ;  for  as  they  had  paid 
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A.D.  1066    The  same  burghers  render  account  of  the  said  debt.    In  the  treasury 
—1272.  ^jgg  ^i^Q  ^y  ^g 

Remitted  by  Royal  Letter  to  these  burghers  j£80.  7/2  by  tale,  which 
they  had  paid  in  the  treasury  for  holding  their  own  town  in  capUe^ 
from  the  king:  about  which  town  the  king  has  now  done  his 
pleasure. 

And  they  are  quit. 
The  same  burghers  render  account  of  4/2  for  some  trifling  matters  found 
in  the  new  additions  to  the  township  of  the  same  Burgh. 

They  have  paid  into  the  Treasury, 

And  are  quit. 

of  Huntingdon  render  account  for  40/-  for  their  Gild 

They  have  paid  into  the  Treasury, 

And  are  quit. 

This  formed  the  ferm  of  the  shire,  but  the  sheriff  had 
still  to  render  account  of  the  value  due  from  usurpations,  and 
escheats  to  the  Crown,  of  the  tallage  from  Royal  Demesne, 
including  all  lands  of  ancient  demesne,  as  well  as  fines 
for  murder  or  other  breaches  of  the  king  s  peace. 
Mode  of  The  royal  officers  had  not  only  to  be  careful  about  the 

accounts  rendered  but  also  to  examine  the  money  which  was 
tendered  in  payment.  Owing  to  the  confusion  as  to  coinage, 
it  was  necessary  either  to  test  the  coins  (jper  comhustionem) 
that  were  paid  by  tale  {numero\  or  to  exact  an  additional 
sum  of  one-twentieth — as  de-albating  or  blanching  money — 
to  cover  all  risks  from  this  source  Q)lank)\  and  there  were 
also  two  different  systems  of  reckoning  the  weight,  according 
as  6d.  per  pound  was  accepted  to  turn  the  scale  {ad  acalam), 
or  according  as  the  coins  were  actually  weighed  (ad  pensum). 
It  would  however  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  these 
distinctions  in  regard  to  modes  of  payment  were  introduced 
by  the  Normans  as  we  find  several  of  them  are  noted  in 
passages  of  Doviesduy  Book  where  the  customs  under  the 
Confessor  are  described. 

all  that  was  dae,  and  paid  it  all  in  money  of  the  same  quality,  it  did  not  matter 
on  which  side  of  the  account  the  assay  was  mentioned,  nor  whether  there  was  one 
assay  or  more. 

^  As  the  king  "  did  his  pleasure  about  their  town  "  they  did  not  get  this  libertj, 
and  the  money  they  had  paid  was  remitted  to  them  by  the  king's  letter  or,  in 
other  words,  placed  to  their  credit. 


payment. 
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III.    Royal  Inquisitions. 
61.     When   William    of   Normandy  had    succeeded  in  AJ).  1066 

,  ,  ,  ,    1272 

possessing  himself  of  the  English  crown,  and  in  settling  his^^^^-^j^^y 
followers  on  the  lands  of  those  who  had  resisted  him,  or  who  resources, 
had  perished  in  the  struggle,  it  became  a  matter  of  importance 
that  he  should  know  the  precise  resources  on  which  he  could 
count    in   this  new   dominion.     He   wished    to    know   the 
condition  of  the  royal  estates  which  jdelded  him  an  annual 
revenue  (ga/ol,  census)  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  the  whole  Oafoi, 
land  from  which  he  could  levy  the  DanegeldV     With  this  Oeld, 
object  he  sent  commissioners  through  the  length  and  breadth  ^'^' 
of  the  land  with  instructions  to  take  the  sworn  testimony 
of  the  sheriff,  barons  and  freemen  in  each  hundred  (as  well  as 
of  the  priest,  reeve,  and  six  villans  of  each  village)  in  regard  to 
the  various  points  of  enquiry.     Of  the  actual  returns  which 
were  thus  collected,  one  specimen  has  survived  in  its  original 
form.     The  Inquisitio  Cantabrigiensis  gives  us  the  names  otModeo/ 
the  jurors  in  each  hundred  and  it  contains  the  lands  arranged  '*^*****^- 
territorially,  as  they  were  visited.     The  scribes  at  Winchester 
who  compiled  the  actual  Domesday  Book  rearranged  the  in- 
formation and  grouped  the  lands  according  to  the  proprietors, 
who  were  ranged  by  their  status  from  the  king  downwards. 
It  appears  that  the  commissioners  reported  on  a  number  of 
details  which  were  not  regarded  as  sufficiently  important  to 
be  embodied  in  the  completed  work.     On  the  other  hand  it 
also  appears  that  the  sets  of  commissioners  did  their  work  in 
slightly  different  fashion,  and  that  the  compiling  clerks  were 
not  always  equally  strict ;  for  a  vast  mass  of  interesting  detail 
has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  parts  of  Domesday  which 

^  The  royal  lands  rendered  {reddit)  certain  payments  either  in  coin  or  kind, 
while  the  estimated  value  of  other  estates  {valet)  is  also  given.  In  the  entries  of 
the  royal  land  between  the  Ribble  and  Mersey  there  is  a  good  case.  Omnis  hsec 
terra  geldabilis  et  xv  maneria  nihil  reddebant  nisi  geldnm  regis  Edwardi.  Hoc 
maneriam  Derbei  cum  his  snpradictis  hidis  reddebat  regi  Edwardo  de  firma  xxvi 
libras  et  daos  solidoe.  Ex  his  iii  hidce  erant  libere,  quamm  censiun  i)erdonavit 
teinis  qui  eaa  tenebant.  Domesday ^  i.  269  b,  1.  Here  was  royal  land  which  paid 
the  Danegeld,  but  from  which  the  king  did  not  receive  any  rent.  The  tenants  were 
however  obliged  to  do  the  necessary  repairs  on  the  manorial  buildings. 
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AJ>.  1066   deal  with  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  similarly  the  accurate  state- 

—1272.  .  . 

ments  which  have  been  preserved  in  regard  to  the  size  of 
holdings  in  Middlesex,  and  in  Middlesex  only,  are  invaluable. 
But  despite  these  minor  variations,  the  entries  are  on  the 
whole  of  a  similar  type,  and  the  ordinary  characters  of  an 
English  estate  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  articles  of  enquiry ; 
when  we  have  examined  them  and  taken  a  tjrpical  example 
of  the  information  returned,  we  may  go  on  to  see  what 
additional  light  can  be  obtained  from  the  more  detailed 
entries,  which  occur  here  and  there. 
Articles  of  62.  The  articles  of  enquiry  are  given  in  the  transcript 
*'*^*'^*  which  the  Ely  monks  preserved  of  those  parts  of  the 
Cambridgeshire  Inquisition  which  described  their  own  lands. 
The  commissioners  were  to  note  first  the  name  of  the  manor, 
who  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  (T  R  E.)  and  who 
held  it  at  the  time  of  the  enquiry  (modo).  Next  they  were  to 
report  the  rateable  value  of  the  estate  (quot  hidce),  and  how 
it  was  stocked  with  teams  {carucasY  which  were  distinguished 
into  the  lord's  teams  {quot  in  dominio)  and  those  of  the 
villans  (quot  hominibus),  also  how  it  was  stocked  with  men, 
whether  villani,  cotarii,  or  servi.  They  were  next  to  note 
the  freemen  attached  to  the  manor,  whether  socmen  or  liberi 
homines* ;  and  then  to  make  mention  of  the  resources  of  the 
waste,  and  the  meadow;  what  wood  there  was  and  what 
fisheries,  as  well  as  the  mills.  The  value  of  the  whole  estate, 
with  any  depreciation  or  improvement,  was  to  be  given  as 

1  One  of  the  most  common  confoaions  in  regard  to  Domesday  Book  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  same  contraction  ci^  is  used  for  carttcata  and  cantca, 
Carucata  occnrs  in  certain  coonties  as  the  unit  of  assessment  in  place  of  the  hida. 
It  is  only  from  its  position  in  the  entry  that  the  meaning  of  this  contraction  can 
be  determined  with  certainty.  The  first  car  in  any  entry  in  these  counties  is 
probably  a  contraction  for  carucata  and  answers  the  question  quot  hidoif  the 
second  and  snbseqaent  entries  are  probably  contractions  for  carucce,  and  describe 
the  stock  on  the  land.  This  is  quite  clear  in  some  of  the  Yorkshire  entries  where 
'  the  two  words  are  written  out  in  full.  In  Picheringa  smit  ad  geldum  xxxvii 
carucatfie  teme  quas  possunt  arrare  zx  caruce.    Domesday,  i.  299  a,  2. 

3  This  order  is  not  carefully  preserved :  in  Worcestershire  the  priest  and  the 
radman  appear  to  be  enumerated  first  among  the  human  beings  on  the  estate, 
though  they  did  not  render  predial  services ;  and  the  former  tenant  and  the  terms 
of  his  tenure  come  at  the  beginning  of  the  entry.  In  dominio  sunt  ii  carucie  et 
presbyter  et  propositus  et  unus  radchenistre  et  xii  villani  et  vii  bordarii.  Inter 
omnes  habent  xiiii  carucas.  Inter  servos  et  ancillas  sunt  vii.  Alvievecherche 
Domesday^  1. 174  a,  2. 
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well  as  that  of  the  holdings  of  the  free  men,  and  they  were  A.D.  loee 
to  be  stated  from  the  time  before  the  Conquest,  the  time  when 
the  land  was  granted  (quando  Rex  Willielmus  dedit^  quando 
recepit)y  and  the  time  of  the  enquiry.  They  were  also  to  see 
whether  it  could  be  estimated  at  a  higher  rate  than  had  been 
the  case  before.  We  may  look  a  little  more  closely  at  each 
point  in  turn. 

Attention  has  been  already  directed  to  the  meaning  oiAaaesa- 
the  term  liida  in  the  Survey ;  it  no  longer  gives  a  rough  mode 
of  estimating  land,  but  a  unit  for  expressing  the  rateable 
value  at  which  the  land  was  assessed  for  the  Danegeld  {ae 
defendebdt  pro,  geldabat,  in  geldo).  From  this  some  places 
had  been  excused  S  while  in  other  cases  the  owner  was  rated 
on  specially  favourable  terms  {beneficial  hidation)\  On  the 
whole  the  number  of  hides  at  which  an  estate  was  rated 
corresponds  closely  with  the  number  of  pounds  which  the 
estate  was  worth  annually. 

The  enumeration  of  the  teams  which  were  required  to  CuWco- 
work  the  land  was  a  simple  method  of  indicating  the  amount  **^' 

1  NadfoFcL  Hiec  terra  non  geldat  nee  pergit  ad  hundrednm,  Domesday  Booht 
z.  175  a,  1.  Biza.  Hsb  dase  teme  nee  geldnm  nee  aliad  seryitinm  reddidemnt 
regi»  z.  160  b,  1.  Caona.  Nnnqnam  geldavit,  ideo  nescitor  qnot  hidsB  sunt  ibi,  i. 
64  b|  2,  also  (next  entry)  nnnqoam  hidata  fait.  Frome.  Neo  scitur  quot  bidie 
nmt  ibi,  i.  86  b,  1.  Boond  in  Domesday  Studies^  109,  points  out  that  the  cameates 
of  land  in  counties  where  the  hide  is  the  nnit  of  assessment  were  not  taxed,  also 
that  the  lands  designated  'inland'  were  free  from  Geld;  compare  Appleby 
(Bmriim  and  Chartulary^  p.  80).  The  earlier  meaning  of  inland  was  simply  domain 
land.  Thorpe,  z.  268,  485.  This  Tariation  in  the  connotation  of  the  word  is  a 
ttefol  warning  against  making  nse  too  readily  of  earlier  or  later  docmnents  to 
determine  the  precise  sense  of  Domesday  terms,  e.g.  ViUanus^  Liber  Homoj  &c, 

s  Cniiipeham  pro  decem  hidis  se  def endebat  tempore  Begis  Edwardi ;  sed  qnidam 
Tioecomes  misit  eas  ad  qoinqne  hidas  per  concessionem  ejusdem  regis,  quia  firma 
cjnB  enm  grayabat,  et  modo  se  defendit  pro  qoinqne  hidis.  Domesday,  1. 197  a,  2. 
Iff  Bound  points  ont  (in  Domesday  Studies,  1. 110)  that  the  four  comities  which  first 
flune  mider  William's  rule,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,  were  Tery 
leniently  dealt  with  and  had  their  rating  greatly  reduced.  Several  good  illustra- 
liionB  oocur  in  the  arohiepiscopal  land  in  Sussex  (i.  16  b,  1).  Pageham  had  been 
rated  at  50  hides  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  but  was  assessed  under  the 
Conqiieror  at  88  only.  In  the  same  time  the  worth  had  gone  up  from  £40  to  £60 ; 
it  was  aetoally  paying  £80,  but  this  was  too  high.  While  the  value  had  gone  up, 
the  rating  had  gone  down ;  so  too  in  Tangmere  and  Loventine.  The  exceedingly 
low  hidation  in  Cornwall  was  not  apparently  due  to  a  change  made  by  the 
Ckmqaeror :  the  low  rate  had  ruled  there  all  along.  Ipse  comes  tenet  Liscarret. 
Merieeoain  tenebat  tempore  Begis  Edwardi  et  geldabat  pro  ii  hidis.  Ibi  tamen 
rani  xii  hidn.    Domesday,  z.  121  b,  1. 
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AJ>.  1066  of  cultivation  that  was  carried  on  in  any  one  place ;  and  the 
Stock.  division  into  domain  teams  and  villans'  teams  may  have  been 
a  rough  indication  of  the  mode  in  which  the  work  was 
organised,  and  of  the  proportion  of  land  which  the  lord  had  in 
his  own  hands.  In  some  cases  the  estate  was  insufficiently 
stocked  with  oxen\  as  would  be  not  unnaturally  the  case 
during  the  struggles  consequent  on  the  Norman  invasion. 
This  occurred  not  infrequently  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  a 
great  part  of  Yorkshire  had  been  so  effectually  harried  that 
there  was  no  stock  remaining  at  all. 
Tenants.  Very  much  greater  difficulty  attaches  to  the  entries  in 

regard  to  the  men  on  the  estates;  and  the  remarks  which 
follow  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  tentative  explanation.  From 
all  we  know  of  English  Society  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
number  of  social  grades,  which  were  not  however  separated 
from  each  other  by  any  impassable  barrier.  There  were 
certainly  many  differences  between  the  customs  of  one  locality 
and  those  of  another.  In  Domesday  Book  we  have  a  rough 
system  of  classification  which  was  meant  to  apply  to  the 
whole  country ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  special  peculiarities  of 
status  which  were  due  to  the  history  of  one  county,  or  the 
differences  of  obligation  which  were  perpetuated  in  the 
customs  of  separate  manors,  could  not  be  fully  recognised 
in  this  brief  summary.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  precise 
statements  as  to  the  status  or  obligations  of  different 
tenants',  but  only  a  rough  classification  which  should 
serve  the  fiscal  purposes  for  which  the  enquiry  was  under- 
taken. 
asV^^  Whatever  the  legal  constitution  of  the  manor  may  have 
unit,  been,  it  appears  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  a  fiscal  unit'. 
The  sheriff  looked  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  the  geld  of  his 
own  estate  and  of  the  men  who  held  of  him ;  the  tie  with 
Free         some  of  the  free  tenants  was  very  slicfht,  as  they  could 

tenants,  */  o      '  j 

apparently  break  it  at  pleasure  and  sell  their  lands  without 

^  Hageleia,  Domeadayy  i,  177  a,  2.  Adhac  Tiii  camcaB  plus  possont  esse. 
Kelham,  Domesday  Book  Illuatrated^  861,  quotes  a  case  where  it  was  overstocked. 
Villani  plus  babent  carucas  quam  arabilem  terram. 

3  An  attempt  was  made  after  the  Peasants'  Revolt  to  ase  Domesday  Book  in 
this  fashion,  see  below,  p.  357,  note  8. 

*  Maitland,  Selden  Society f  Select  Pleas,  Manorial,  i.  xL 
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leave  asked  or  given  ^,  but  others  could  only  do  so  on  obtaining  A.I).  loee 
licence  from  the  lord;  still  the  socmaUy  radman  and  other 
free  tenants  appear  to  have  been  free  proprietors  or  lessees* 
whose  geld  was  included  along  with  that  of  the  manorial  lord, 
and  who  were  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  under  his  control 
Mr  Seebohm  has  shown  that  there  was  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  this  class  in  the  Danish  counties  than  in  other  parts 
of  England. 

Of  the  servile  tenants  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  widely  vuiani. 
diffused  class  were  the  villani;  from  the  Middlesex  entries 
it  appears  that  their  holdings  differed  in  size,  and  there  are 
only  a  few  incidental  notices  of  services  rendered  by  the  men' ; 

1  Thoogh  the  free  tenants  were  not  astricted  to  the  land  they  lived  under 
diflferent  conditions,  even  in  the  same  place  (Meldrede,  Domesday ^  i.  202  a,  1), 
in  regard  to  the  terms  on  which  they  conld  sell ;  potuit  recedere  sine  ejus  licentia. 
(Soham,  i.  195  b,  2.)  Non  potnit  recedere  sine  licentia  ejns,  Hasliugfelde,  194  b, 
1;  potnit  dare  Tel  Tendere,  soca  Tero  domino  remansit,  Trepeslan,  197  a,  1. 
The  fullest  freedom  is  defined  in  the  Worcester  customs  about  the  man  who 
neglected  the  summons  to  service  in  the  field.  Si  ita  liber  homo  est  ut  habeat 
soeam  suam  et  sacam  et  cum  terra  sua  possit  ire  quo  voluerit,  i.  172  a,  1. 
The  exercise  of  proprietary  rights  more  or  less  freely,  appears  to  give  the  line  which 
is  drawn  in  Domesday  between  the  free  and  the  unfree.  For  legal  purposes  it 
was  marked  by  the  right  to  plead  in  certain  courts,  and  by  the  subjection  of  the 
progeny  to  the  lord,  which  was  symbolised  by  the  obligation  to  pay  merchet. 

The  Worcestershire  entries  show  clearly  that  the  free  tehants  might  be  respon- 
able  for  predial  service.  De  hac  terra  (Longedune)  tempore  Regis  Edwardi 
tenebant  ix  liberi  homines  xviii  hidas  et  secabaut  uno  die  in  pratis  domini  sui  et 
faeiebant  servitium  sic  ut  eis  precipiebatur  (i.  174  b,  1).  So  at  Poiwic  of  the  viii 
radmans  habentes  inter  se  x  carucas  et  plures  bordarios  et  servos  cum  vii  carucis. 
Quod  tenebant  valebat  c  solidos.  Ipsi  radmans  secabant  una  die  in  anno  in  pratis 
domini  et  omne  servitium  quod  eis  jubebatur  faciebant  (i.  174  b,  2).  At  Chemesege 
Alrieos  eas  tenebat  etiam  tempore  regis  Williehni,  et  reddebat  inde  omnes  con- 
metadines  fimuo  sicuti  reddebant  antecessores  sui  excepto  rustico  opere  sicut 
deptecari  poterat  a  proposito,  i.  172  b,  2.  So  the  liberi  homines  of  Lailand 
between  the  Bibble  and  the  Mersey  like  those  of  Salford  non  operabant  per 
eooaoetudinem  ad  aulam  domini  neque  metebant  in  Augusto.  Tantummodo 
■nam  haiam  in  silva  faciebant  (i.  270  a,  1). 

s  In  some  of  the  Worcestershire  entries  the  terms  of  the  tenancy  are  stated. 
Land  at  Pershore  was  rented  at  una  firma  or  twenty  shillings  for  the  man's  own 
life  and  that  of  his  wife,  but  was  then  to  return  to  the  Abbey.  Other  land  was  let 
lor  four  lives,  and  the  last  heir  held  it  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.    Ibid.  175  a,  2. 

>  The  services  are  only  noted  incidentally.  In  Bricstchncstune  x  villani  et  x 
bardarii  cum  vi  carucis  et  arant  et  seminant  vi  acras  de  proprio  semine.  So  too 
in  Depeforde ;  and  in  Aichintune  vi  coliberti  reddunt  per  annum  xi  solidos  et  ii 
denarioa  et  arant  et  seminant  de  proprio  semine  xii  acras  {Domesd^iy^  1. 174  b,  1). 
Kiilham  qnotes  a  similar  case,  Domesday  Ulus.  361.  The  services  noted  are  often 
those  of  men  who  were  considered  free.  Derbei.  Omnes  isti  taini  habuerunt  con- 
tuetodinem  reddere  ii  oras  denariorum  de  unaquaque  carucata  terras  et  faciebant 
per  eousnetodinem  domos  regis  et  quse  ibi  pertinebant  sic  ut  villani,  et  piscarias  et 
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AJ>.  1066  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  identify  this 
~  *  class  with  the  men  who  are  described  under  the  same  name 
in  the  extenta  of  later  manors,  who  usually  held  a  virgate  of 
land,  which  was  stocked  for  them,  and  who  were  bound  to  do 
week  work,  boon  work  and  to  make  some  occasional  payments 
to  the  lord.  Some  of  them  had  already  attained  the  position 
of  gabkUores,  who  paid  rent  either  in  kind  or  coin  in  lieu  of 
actual  service ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
such  commutation  had  become  comparatively  common  ^ 
The  villan  may  be  taken  as  corresponding  with  the  gebur, 
who  is  described  in  the  Rectitudines  as  holding  a  jrardland 
and  owing  similar  services,  in  week  work  and  boon  work,  to 
those  which  were  exacted  later  firom  the  villanus. 
Bordaritu.  In  the  next  place  we  have  a  class  of  tenants  which  is 
sometimes  distinguished  into  two  subvarieties — the  hordariua 
and  the  cotariua ;  generally  we  have  one  or  the  other  specified 
but  occasionally  they  both  occur  together* ;  they  appear  for 
the  most  part  to  have  had  small  holdings  of  four  or  five 
acres.  We  should  be  justified  in  all  probability  in  identifying 
one  or  other  of  them  with  the  cotsetU  mentioned  in  the 
Servi.  Rectitvdines,  The  beeherds,  swineherds  and  others  enume- 
rated in  that  document  are  apparently  grouped  together  under 
the  single  heading  of  servi  in  Domesday  Book, 
Theomis'  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the 
n^^ay.  enumeration  of  Domesday  is  complete,  and  that  it  gives  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  able-bodied  population.  There  is 
no  reason  however  to  believe  that  this  is  the  case;  in  one 

in  silya  haias  et  Btabilituras ;  et  qui  ad  hific  non  ibat  qaando  debebat  ii  solidoe 
emendabat  et  postea  ad  opos  Teniebat  et  operabator  donee  perfeetum  erat. 
Unaaqaisqne  eorom  ono  die  in  Angosto  mittebat  messores  snos  secare  segetes 
regis,  1. 269  b,  2.  The  men  of  Newton  in  Lancashire  had  the  same  liberties  as  those 
of  Derby  Hondred,  et  pins  illis  ii  diebns  in  Angusto  metebant  in  coltnris  regis,  i. 
269  b,  2.  Again  at  Deerhnrst  in  Gloucestershire.  De  terra  hnjos  manerii  tenebant 
radchenistri  id  est  liberi  homines  tempore  regis  Edwardi  qni  tamen  onmes  ad 
opus  domini  arabant  et  herciabant,  falcabant  et  metebant.    Domesday^  1. 166  a,  2. 

1  See  below,  pp.  219,  856. 

3  This  is  the  case  at  Staines :  the  enumeration  there  given  of  the  size  of  the 
holdings  is  instmctive :  Ad  domininm  pertinent  xi  hidte  et  ibi  sont  xiii  canicie. 
Villani  habent  xi  camcas.  Ibi  iii  vUlani  qnisqne  dimidiam  hidam  et  iiii  villani 
de  i  hida  et  viii  villani  qnisqae  de  dimidio  virgatas  et  xxxvi  bordarii  de  iii  hidis  et 
i  yiUanns  de  i  virgata  et  iiii  bordarii  de  xl  acris  et  x  bordarii  quisque  y  acras,  et  y 
cotarii  qnisqae  de  iiii  acris  et  viii  bordarii  de  i  virgata  et  iii  cotarii  de  ix  acris  et  xU 
servi  et  xlvi  borgenses  qui  reddnnt  per  annom  xl  solidos.    Domesday  ^  i.  12S  a,  2. 
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instance  where  we  can  test  it,  the  information  famished  by  aj).  iog6 

^  1272 

Domesday  is  not  exhaustive.  There  are  only  a  few  notices 
of  parish  priests  or  parish  churches,  yet  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  these  ecclesiastical  divisions  date  from 
a  &r  earlier  time ;  and  no  mention  is  made  of  some  churches, 
like  that  of  S.  Benet  in  Cambridge,  which  were  certainly 
standing.  The  clergy  as  a  class  are  omitted  from  the  reckon- 
ing, and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  enumeration 
of  other  classes  is  complete ;  if  there  was  a  class  of  '  free 
kibourers'  it  is  not  clear  under  which  heading  they  would 
have  been  included.  It  seems  possible  too  that  the  reckoning 
is  not  so  much  of  people  as  of  personal  responsibilities  which 
might  be  discharged  by  more  than  one  human  being,  as  it  is 
di£Scult  to  account  for  the  phrase  *  half  a  villan'*  unless  by 
some  such  supposition. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  method  of  describing  the  The  waste, 
waste,  and  in  the  uses  to  which  it  was  put*;  it  was  important  to 
note  that  there  was  pasture  enough  for  the  cattle*,  and  wood 
for  repairing  the  temporary  fences  which  kept  them  from 
straying  into  the  growing  com*.  In  some  cases,  as  in  York- 
shire, the  length  and  breadth  of  the  waste  is  given;  in 
Cambridgeshire  it  is  rather  estimated  by  the  pannage 
for  swine;  hawking  or  hunting  facilities  are  occasionally 
mentioned*;  and  great  stress  is  laid  on  opportunities  for 
fishing.  We  also  find  careful  note  of  the  other  resources,  in 
particular  of  the  mills ;  it  is  not  always  clear  what  was  the  MUU. 
power  which  worked  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mill 
which  endangered  the  ships  in  the  harbour  at  Dover  "  per 
magnam  turbationem  maris*."     One  very  important  industry 

1  Mr  Pell  refers  to  Domesday  Book,  Borewelle,  192  b,  2  and  Grantesete,  196  a,  1, 
zlii  Tillani  et  dimidium ;  iii  yillani  et  dimidinm. 

*  The  Biflhop  of  Worcester's  rights  at  Malyem  are  a  good  mstanoe.  De  hac 
habebat  mel  et  venationem  et  qnicqnid  exibat  et  msnper  x  sofidos.  Modo  est 
in  foiesta.  Pasnaginm  yero  et  ignem  et  domomm  emendationem  mde  accipit 
epiBOopas.    Domesday,  1. 178  a,  2. 

*  Pastiira  ad  pecimiam  vilhe. 

*  NemnB  ad  sepes  reficiendas. 

*  SnUma.  Hamm  viginti  hidamm  omnes  silyas  habet  comes  in  f oresta  sua 
poaitas.  Unde  maneria  sunt  mnltnm  pejorata.  Haec  foresta  habet  x  lengas 
kmgitiidine  et  iii  lengas  latitndine.  Ibi  sunt  quatuor  airse  accipitnun.  Domesday, 
1.268  b. 

*  Domesday,  1. 1  a,  1. 

c.  11 
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AJ>.  1066   was  the  manufacture  of  salt;  the  pits  at  Droitwich  were 

"^^  much  worked,  and  a  large  number  of  neighbouring  proprietors 
had  an  interest  in  them^;  curious  details  are  also  given 
in  some  of  the  Cheshire  entries*.    There  is  evidence  that 

/nw.  iron  ore  was  worked  at  Rhyddlan  in  Flintshire'  as  well  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gloucester^    Another  set  of  profitable 

Markets,  rights  were  those  connected  with  markets^  which  ajre  men- 
tioned not  infirequently.  On  the  other  hand  fairs  are  rarely* 
specified. 

Vaiuest  ^6  hi^  point  noted  in  the  entry  is  a  statement  of  the 

sum  of  all  these  separate  items;  this  is  given  by  simply 
noting  the  annual  value  of  the  whole  estate  in  terms  of 

amdiheir    money  for  three  distinct  periods.     We  can  thus  see  fairly 

*'*''"*^****^*  well  which  estates  had  suffered  most  during  the  troubles 
connected  with  the  Conquest ;  wherever  the  numbers  of  the 
tenantry  had  decreased,  whether  they  paid  in  money  or  by 
their  work,  the  annual  value  would  decline.  On  the  whole  it 
appears  that  the  lowest  point  was  reached,  generally  speak- 
ing, at  the  time  when  the  lands  were  granted  by  King 
William;  many  estates  had  recovered  since  that  date,  and 
some  were  in  better  condition  than  they  had  been  in  the 
time  of  the  Confessor.  The  comparison  of  these  annual 
values  with  the  rating  (qtiot  hidasi)  gives  us  the  means  of 
detecting  the  cases  where  the  taxation  was  levied  at  favour- 
able rates. 

MOum.  63.    Leaving  the  articles  of  enquiry  we  may  now  look  at 

one  or  two  particular  entries ;  they  give  us  illustrations  of  the 
points  already  discussed,  but  we  can  also  glean  from  them 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  as  to  the  way  in 
which  estates  had  changed  hands  at  the  Conquest. 

i  ^ 

In  Middeltone  ten  Radulf  ^  de  Picot  .  xii .  hid  .  Tra  .  e 

^  e  e  ^^ 

VII  .  car  .  In  dnio  funt  .  n  .  7  alise  .  Ii  .  pofs  .  ee  .  Ibi  x  . 

'1  i 

uiHi  cu  XII .  bord  7  ix  .  cot  hnt  .  in  .  car  .  Ibi  .  v  .  ferui . 

ptu  lin  .  car  .  Pafba  ad  pecun  .  De  marefch  .  fexcent  7  l. 

^  Domeaday,  1. 172  a,  2.  >  Domeadayy  i.  268  a,  1  and  2. 

B  Domesday^  i.  269  a,  1.  <  Domesday,  1. 162  a*  1. 

B  Frome,  i.  86  b,  1.  *  Aspella  in  Suffolk,  Domesday,  n,  418. 
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angoiit.  7  xil  .  den  .  In  totis  ualent  ual  .  vu  .  lib  .  Qjlo  aj>.  1066 

recep  f  vin .  Ub  .  T.REC  xii .  Ub\  ""^^^ 

"  In  Middleton  Radolf  holds  twelve  hides  of  Picot ;  there 
is  land  for  seven  teams.  On  the  domain  there  are  two  teams, 
and  there  could  be  two  more.  Ten  villans  with  twelve 
bordars  and  nine  cotters  have  three  teams  there.  Five  serfs 
are  there.  There  is  a  meadow  for  four  teams  and  pasture 
for  the  cattle.  From  the  marsh  650  eels  and  twelve  pence. 
The  whole  is  worth  seven  pounds :  when  he  received  it  eight 
pounds ;  in  the  time  of  King  Eklward  twelve  pounds*."  The 
entry  closes  with  an  account  of  the  previous  tenants,  one  had 
been  purveyor  of  the  royal  household ;  he  had  held  six  hides 
and  three  virgates  of  the  Abbey  of  Ely,  and  he  was  not  free 
to  sell  them  nor  to  separate  them  from  the  church ;  through 
his  death  the  land  returned  to  the  church  of  S.  Etheldreda  of 
EUy ;  four  other  socmen  held  four  hides  and  half  a  virgate 
tmder  the  Abbey  of  Ely,  but  they  were  able  to  sell  their 
land 

There  is  little  here  that  calls  for  special  remark;  the 
domain  at  Milton  was  part  of  the  Ely  land,  which  the  Abbey 
had  got  in  exchange  for  another  estate",  but  the  long  resis- 
tance of  Hereward  from  his  'Camp  of  Refuge'  had  given 
ample  excuse  for  confiscation,  and  it  now  belonged  to  Picot 
the  Sheriff:  the  four  socmen,  who  each  held  a  hide,  had  also 
suffered  in  the  struggle,  and  if  they  survived,  they  were  no 

1  Domesday,  u  901  b,  1.  In  Middeltone  tenet  Badnlfns  de  Picoto  xii  hidas. 
Tern  est  Tii  carods.  In  dominio  sunt  doie  et  alisB  diue  possunt  esse.  Ibi  z 
vfllani  com  xii  borduiis  et  ix  cotftriis  habent  iii  oamcas.  Ibi  y  servi.  Pratmn  iiii 
carncia.  Pastora  ad  pecnniam.  De  marisca  del  angnillm  et  xii  denarii.  In  totis 
▼akntiia  yalet  Tii  lib.    Qoando  recepit  yiii  lib.    Tempore  Begis  Edwardi  xii  lib. 

*  Yrcaa  the  Liber  EUeneia  we  gather  that  the  price  of  land  was  abont  £5  a  hide 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centories :  in  all  probability  this  included  the  stock  on 
the  land :  the  team  of  eight  oxen  wonld  be  worth  £1.  The  live-stock  on  the  waste 
at  Idton  is  given  in  the  InquisUio  JSliensis  and,  from  varioos  incidental  qnotations 
of  the  prices  of  stock  (Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws,  i.  pp.  189,  235,  357,  582;  Hale, 
S.  Paul's,  p.  xliii)  we  get  the  value  of  the  stock  as  follows : 

2  oxen  unemployed        ....  50 

220  sheep  AtSd.     ,       .                       .  4  11    8 

24  pigs  B,t8d,         .        .  16    0 

6  horses  at  lOf 3    0    0 

£8  12    8 

*  240  aerea  in  exchange  for  277  at  Fordham.    Lib,  Eliensis,  n.  31. 
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A.D.  1066   longer   in  possession ;    it  is    not  probable   that  they  had 

"^      *      exercised  their  powers  of  selling  their  land.     It  is  just 

Bordarius.  worthy  of  remark  that   here  the  bordarii  and  cotarii  are 

mentioned  together,  and  that  they  appear  to  have  been 

sharers  in  the  ownership  of  the  village  teams.     This  was  not 

unusual  for  the  bordarius  even  though  he  only  held  five 

acres,  but  it  lb  less  common  in  regard  to  the  cottars. 

Sokam,  We  may  next  take  a  royal  manor,  that  of  Soham — 

Saham  Maneriu  regis  .  p  .  ix  .  hia  7  dim  se  defd  .  Tra . 
e  .  xiiii  .  carucis  .  Ibi  sujJ  .  XVI  .  uitti  .  7  xvi  .  bord  cu  . 

xu  .  car  .  In  dhio  .  II .  car  .  7  iili .  serui .  7  ii .  mold  .  xxiiil . 

ij  ^    qngent*  .  4 

so}  .  De  piscar  .  Ill  .  mitt  7  t)  .  anguift  .  Ptu  xmi  .  car  . 

^     .  .  . 

Pastura  ad  pecun  uillae  .  Ibi .  vii .  piscatores  reddentes  regi 

psentation  pisciu  ter  in  anno  scdm  qd  possujf  .  In  totis 
ualentijs  redd  p  annu  .  xxv.  lib  arsas  7  pensatas  .  7  xiii .  lib 

7  viii .  soi  7  iiii .  den  ad  numeru  de  albis  denar  .  p  frimito  . 
brasio  .  melle  7  alijs  minutis  csuetudinib}  .  T.R.E^  reddeb  . 
XXV  .  lib  ad  numeru.     7  p  .  ill  .  dies  firma  de  finmto  . 

T  omib; 

melle  7  brasio  .  7  de  alijs  Hoc  d)  habuit  rex .  E .  semp  in  diiio*. 
The  seven  fishermen  reddentes  regi  presentationem  pis- 

cium  ter  in  anno  secundum  quod  possunt  are  of  interest ;  but 

the  careful  definition  of  the  method  of  pajnnent  is  also  good. 
Payments  Twenty-five  pounds  were  to  be  tested  and  weighed ;  thirteen 
Mid  by  tale,  pounds  and  eight  shillings  was  to  be  paid  by  tale,  with  an 

allowance  of  de-albating  money  for  the  defects  of  the  coin ; 

this  payment  was  apparently  a  new  composition  for  the  petty 

1  Saham  manerium  regis  pro  ix  hidis  et  dimidia  se  defendebat.  Terra  est 
xiv  camcis.  Ibi  snnt  xvi  villani  et  xvi  bordarii  cum  xii  caracis.  In  dominio 
ii  caracse  et  iv  servi  et  ii  molendini  xxiv  solidorom.  De  piscariis  iii  milia  et 
qningentse  angnilke.  Pratmn  xiiii  caracis.  Pastura  ad  pecuniam  villa?.  Ibi  vii 
piscatores  reddentes  regi  presentationem  piscinm  ter  in  anno  secundmn  qnod 
possnnt.  In  totis  valentiis  reddit  per  annmn  xxv  libras  arsas  et  pensatas  et 
xiii  libras  et  viii  solidos  et  iv  denarios  ad  nmnernm  de  albis  denariis  pro  f  romento, 
brasio,  melle  et  aliis  minutis  consnetudinibns.  Tempore  Regis  Edwardi  reddebat 
xxv  libras  ad  nmnernm,  et  per  iii  dies  flrmam  de  fromento,  meUe  et  brasio  et 
de  aliis  omnibus.  Hoc  manerium  habuit  rex  Edwardus  semper  in  dominio. 
Domesday^  i.  189  a,  2. 
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customs  on  com,  malt  and  honey.    This  last  article  was  aj).  io66 
very  greatly  prized,  as  men  had  to  rely  almost  entirely  on"" 
honey  and  the  honey  comb,  both   for  sweetening  and  {orHoney, 
lighting.     A   very  considerable   number  of  towns  paid   a 
portion  of  their  dues  in  honey*,  though   in  several  cases 
William  appears  to  have  preferred  money  payments. 

64.  The  Survey  seems  to  show  that  the  little  towns  7%«  toums; 
suffered  more  seriously  than  the  merely  rural  districts  during 
the  struggle  for  the  English  Throne.  It  is  said  that  the 
Danish  elements  in  the  population  prolonged  resistance  more 
than  others  and  this  may  have  accounted  for  some  of  the 
opposition  which  developed  in  the  north  and  called  down 
such  terrible  vengeance ;  it  may  account  too  for  the  partial 
destruction  of  Exeter  and  Chester,  of  Lincoln  and  York. 
But  the  chief  complaint  was  due  to  the  clearances  which 
William  effected  in  order  to  obtain  sites  for  the  castles  with 
which  he  finally  quelled  resistance.  More  than  half  the  partial  de- 
houses  had  been  destroyed  in  Barnstaple,  Wareham  and*  ' 
Dorchester ;  and  in  Cambridge,  besides  the  smaller  destruc- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  other  wards,  28  houses  had 
been  pulled  down  in  one  ward  to  build  a  castle.  The  city  of 
Shrewsbury  was  in  a  pitiable  plight ;  not  only  was  much  of 
it  destroyed,  but  the  French  burgesses*  were  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  burghal  assessments,  so  that  the  sum  which 
was  formerly  defrayed  by  the  contributions  of  252  house- 
holders was  now  levied  on  a  miserable  remnant  of  59*. 

It  is  also  striking  to  notice  the  distribution  of  the  more  distnbii' 
important  towns ;  the  southern  coasts  were  evidently  of  chief  *'^* 
importance.     Though  London  is  not  included  in  the  Survey 
we  can  draw  on  other  sources  for  some  information  regarding 
the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom;   it  was  assessed  at   1200 
hide8^  and  its  customs  have  been  recorded  in  some  detail 

1  Compare  the  toMm  of  Warwick.  In  Edward's  time  reddebant  Ixv  libras  et 
xzxyi  sextaria  mellis  ant  xxiv  libras  et  viii  solidos  pro  omnibns  qnce  ad  mel 
pertiniebant,  i.  238  a,  1. 

s  There  were  also  French  settlers  in  Gretford,  i.  268  a,  1 ;  in  Snodesbnry  franci- 
gens  servientes,  1. 174  b,  2.    See  also  cases  on  Evesham  lands,  176  b,  2. 

*  Domeadatft  i.  252  a,  1. 

^  Hidagium  comitatua  toHus  Middelaexe.  The  Abbey  of  Westminster  was 
rated  at  118  hides ;  the  connty  of  Middlesex  at  858 J  hides,  and  paid  £85. 0^; .  6d.  for 
Danegdd,  while  London  paid  £120.    British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.  14,  252,  f.  127. 
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AJ).i066   The  city  of  York  contained  1600   houses— even  Norwich 
"  and  Lincobi  were  smaller — and  Chester  was  the  centre  of 

a  large  trade ;    this  may  have  been  to  some  extent  with 
Dublin,  but  was  also  with  Iceland. 

In  the  constitution  of  some  of  the  towns  we  may  find  the 
germs  of  municipal  government,  especially  among  the  Danish 
lagemanni;  but  in  some  of  these  cases  the  burgesses  were 
still  in  a  semi-servile  condition.  The  townsmen  were  much 
engaged  in  tillage,  for  the  Cambridge  burgesses  had  to  lend 
their  teams  nine  times  a  year  to  the  sheriff — formerly  three 
times  only ;  we  may  note  that  an  important  town  was  only 
a  rural  community,  as  was  also  the  city  of  York,  in  part  at 
least.  The  best  description  of  the  rights  and  duties  which 
were  enforced  in  a  trading^  centre  is  to  be  found  in  the 
account  of  Chester.  The  regulations  for  local  police  serve  at 
all  events  to  show  the  nature  of  the  crimes  which  were 
most  common;  but  there  is  curiously  little  mention  of 
difficulties  in  the  actual  conduct  of  transactions,  or  of  the 
security  and  status  of  foreign  merchants. 

65.  Besides  the  Domesday  Survey,  there  was  another 
royal  inquisition  which  throws  light  upon  this  period.  Not 
only  are  there  interesting  inventories*,  which  were  got  to- 
gether for  assessing  taxes  on  moveables,  but  by  a  most  for- 
tunate coincidence  we  have  a  second  and  much  more 
detailed  record  of  the  condition  of  many  parts  of  England 
at  the  close  of  this  period.    We  are  thus  able  to  get  some 


The 

Hundred 

RoOe. 


1  The  CQstoms  relating  to  foreign  merchants  are  interesting  and  they  show  three 
separate  jnrisdictionB  in  one  city,  the  king,  earl  and  bishop.  Si  sine  licentia  regis 
ad  portmn  dyitatis  naves  venirent  vel  a  porta  recederent,  de  nnoqnoqne  homine 
qni  naTibos  esset  xl  solidos  habebnnt  rex  et  comes.  Si  contra  pacem  regis  et 
super  ejns  prohibitionem  navis  adveniret  tarn  ipsam  qnam  homines  onm  omnibus 
qui  ibi  erant  habebnnt  rex  et  comes. 

Bi  vero  com  pace  et  licentia  regis  venisset  qni  in  ea  erant  qniete  vendebant 
qoBB  habebant.  Sed  com  discederet  iiii  denarios  de  nnoqnoqne  lesth  habebnnt 
rex  et  comes.  Bi  habentibos  martrinas  pelles  jnberet  propositus  regis  nt  nnlli 
Tenderent  donee  sibi  prins  ostensas  compararet,  qni  hoc  non  obseryabat  xl  solidos 

emendabat Episcopns  de  Gestre  habet  in  ipsa  civitate  has  consnetndines 

Mercator  snperveniens  in  civitatem  et  tmsseUnm  deferens,  si  absque  licentia 
ministri  episcopi  dissolverit  eum  a  nona  hora  sabbati  usque  ad  diem  lunis,  aut  in 
alio  festo  die,  inde  habet  episcopus  de  forisfactura  iiii  solidos  aut  ii  bores. 
Domesday,  i.  262  b,  1,  and  268  a,  1. 

•  Mot.  Pari.  I.  228  a. 
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data  for  estimating  the  growth  which  took  place  during  A J>.  1066 
these  two  centuries.  The  precise  object  which  the  first  ~^ 
Edward  had  in  view  in  1274  was  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  first  William  in  1087,  as  he  wished 
to  discover  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the  traditional 
rights  of  the  crown,  and  to  detect  the  malversations  of 
ro3ral  officers. 

When  Eklward  L  returned  to  England  and  assumed  the  Maivena- 
reins  of  government  he  found  that  the  royal  rights  had 
suffered  most  serious  encroachments  and  that  royal  lands 
had  been  appropriated,  to  the  very  severe  loss  of  the  crown  ^. 
He  therefore  sent  commissioners  charged  with  enquiring 
into  the  royal  lands  and  royal  rights  in  each  shire ;  an  inqui- 
sition which  was  conducted  in  very  much  the  same  way  as 
that  of  the  Conqueror  had  been.  Elxtracts  from  the  inquisition 
then  made,  which  have  special  reference  to  the  usurpation 
of  jurisdiction  and  other  royal  rights  and  possessions,  exist 
for  all  the  counties  of  England.  The  Hundred  JRoUs  in  their 
full  shape  unfortunately  survive  for  seven  counties  only,  but 
they  contain  a  most  extraordinary  mass  of  information,  very 
much  more  detailed  than  that  which  is  given  in  Domes* 
day  Book;  they  afford  us  a  most  curious  insight  into  the 
life  of  the  time,  and  supply  information  bearing  on  the 
progress  of  the  country  since  the  earlier  record  had  been 
compiled. 

The  article  of  enquiry  are  very  elaborate ;  they  com-  ArtieU$  qf 
mence  by  investigating  what  manors  the  king  had  at  the*"^*'^* 
time  or  used  to  have  in  his  own  hands;  there  is  then  an 
enquiry  as  to  the  royal  tenants  in  chief  and  as  to  losses  by 
subinfeudation ;  then  as  to  the  free  socmen  on  royal  domain ; 
then  as  to  the  ferm  and  other  rents  of  each  hundred  or 
burgh,  and  of  alienations;  there  next  is  an  article  about 
those  who  claimed  to  hold  courts  of  wreckage,  to  have  other 
royal  rights  or  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale ;  also  about  those 
who  by  the  privileges  granted  to  them  interfered  with  the 
course  of  justice,  and  assumed  or  enlarged  chases  and 
warrens.  Enquiries  are  made  too  as  to  the  misdeeds  of  the 
royal  officers,  either   in  taking   bribes   and  compounding 

1  Annals  of  Winehester,  119. 
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AJ>.  1066   crimes,  or  in  fiscal  exactions^;  also  in  connexion  with  the 

—1272. 

repairs  of  royal  castles  and  manors,  escheats  to  the  crown 
and  such  other  matters. 

The  articles,  as  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the 

printed  volume,  are  not  quite  complete ;  there  were  four  or 

five  other  points  on  which  enquiries  were  made  and  one  of 

these  yielded  information  that  is  of  special  economic  inte- 

Export  of  rest*.     It  had  reference  to  the  export  of  wool  to  Flanders  at 

"^  the  time  when  owing  to  the  hostile  relations  between  the 

king  and  the  Countess"  that  trade  had  been  prohibited  or 

only  carried  on  by  special  licence*.    In  regard  to  each  of  the 

alleged  infractions  of  royal  right,  there  is  the  reiterated 

question  as  to  the  warrant  by  which  the  man  presumed  to 

usurp  crown  property  or  regal  privileges. 

Extra-  The  commissioners  appear  to  have  executed  the   task 

^^^^     most  exhaustively,  and  to  have  carried  back  their  enquiries 

as  to  proof  of  title  for  several  generations.     They  also  put  on 

record  in  many  cases  very  detailed  statements  of  the  precise 

position  and  obligations  of  the  tenants  on  different  estates. 

The  object  of  the  Domesday  Survey  had  been  to  make  such 

a  financial  estimate  as  to  enable  the  king  to  reckon  on  the 

1  The  bailiffs  of  the  ports  in  King  John's  time  took  excessive  custom ;  in  cases 
where  merchants  sold  a  portion  of  their  goods  to  get  supply  of  victuals,  they  were 
only  to  be  charged  customs  on  the  goods  sold  and  not  on  the  whole  cargo.  Black 
Book  of  Admiralty  f  i.  72. 

9  Item  qui  durante  discordia  inter  dominum  Begem  et  comitissam  Flandriie 
fraudulenter  contra  inibicionem  vel  defensionem.  Domini  Regis  lanas  duxerunt. 
Bot.  Hund,  n.  245. 

*  Varenbergh,  BelcUions  diplomaiiqtiea  entre  Flandre  et  VAnglet^rre^  134, 138. 

*  Bespondent  et  dicunt  quod  durante  discordia  inter  dominum  Begem  Anglis 
et  comitissam  Flandriie  quod  Gregorius  de  Bokesle,  Stephanus  de  Comhull, 
Thomas  de  Basingges,  Nicholas  de  Wynton,  Wolmarus  de  Estchep,  Petrus  Cosyn, 
Willielmus  Box,  Bobertus  de  Araz,  Bicardus  de  Araz,  Bicardus  de  Abbingdon, 
Bicardus  de  Evere,  Alanus  ad  Gastrum  Baynard,  Bobertus  de  Basingges,  Bicardus 
Digon,  Morekinus  le  Wolmongere,  Lucas  de  Lukes  et  tota  sua  societas,  Aldebrandus 
de  Luca  et  tota  sua  societas,  Bustikeyl  et  tota  sua  societas,  Denteytus  et  tota  sua 
Bodetas,  Hugo  Pape  et  tota  sua  societas,  Jacomimus  de  Leget  et  tota  sua  societas, 
Willielmus  Lamy  de  Bothomago  et  multi  alii  tam  de  regno  Augliie  quam  de  aliis 
regnis  quorum  nomina  et  personas  penitus  ignorant  contra  inhibidonem  domini 
Begis  fecerunt  cariare  lanas  ultra  mare  set  quot  saccos  et  quos  portus  omniuo 
ignorant  et  quo  warranto  similiter  ignorant.  Bot.  Hund.  i.  405.  From  other 
entries  it  appears  that  the  wool  was  mostly  shipped  either  to  Calais  or  S.  Omer 
(i.  p.  406).  Wool  grown  in  Northamptonshire  was  shipped  to  Bouen  by  South- 
ampton (n.  4).  In  some  cases  it  was  smuggled  out,  made  up  like  parcels  of  cloth 
(i.  p.  411),  and  in  others  it  was  packed  in  casks  of  wine  (i.  p.  414). 
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revenue  he  might  expect  as  gafol,  or  the  sums  he  might  AJ).  1066 
levy  as  geld\  but  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  the  immediate  ~ 
object  was  to  investigate  the  legal  rights  of  the  king,  and 
of  the  tenantry.  The  mode  of  procedure  was  similar  to  that 
which  the  Conqueror  had  adopted ;  it  can  be  followed  step 
by  step  in  the  case  of  Lincolnshire.  First  in  1274  the 
commissioners  were  empowered  to  make  their  enquiries  of 
sworn  jurors,  and  they  appear  to  have  completed  their  task 
within  the  year.  From  the  rolls  thus  furnished,  extracts 
were  compiled  of  those  matters  which  demanded  farther 
information,  and  quo  waranto  proceedings  based  upon  them  Qw) 
were  instituted  before  the  Justices  in  Eyre\  In  the  Lin- 
colnshire and  in  the  Gloucestershire  Rolls,  a  brief  note  is 
appended  of  the  results  which  were  finally  reached.  Thus 
it  was  found  that  Norman  Percy  held  a  carucate  of  land  at 
Fulletby  in  Lincolnshire  which  was  part  of  the  honor  of 
Homcastle,  and  which  had  been  alienated  as  long  ago  as  the 
time  of  Henry  I.  It  was  worth  five  marcs  annually.  It  was 
finally  decided  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  that  it  was  geldable 
land  and  that  the  king  had  seisin  of  it*.  The  abbot  of 
Westminster  was  accused  of  very  many  encroachments'; 
he  had  extensive  privileges  but  he  had  enlarged  them  in  an 
unwarrantable  fashion,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  and  the 
damage  of  his  subjects,  since  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Evesham. 

Though  the  enquiry  had  a  legal  rather  than  a  directly 
financial  bearing,  it  preserves  details  which   throw  an   im- 
mense amount  of  light  on  every  side  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life.     It  is  possible  to  get  a  surprisingly  detailed  Wool 
account  of  a  portion  of  the  English  wool  trade  from  these 

1  Si€UuU  of  Gloucester  (127S),  preamble. 

s  Bot.  Eund.  i.  808. 

*  Dienni  quod  Abbas  Westmonasterii  habet  et  clamat  habere  retumnm  et 
extractas  brevium  et  tenet  placita  de  namio  vetito,  levavit  etiam  forcas  in  comitatn 
Middlesex.  Habet  etiam  assisam  pauis  et  cerevisio}  videlicet  retammn  et  extractas 
baroTimn  et  placita  de  namio  vetito  in  omnibus  maneriis  snis  in  comitatn  Middlesex. 
Assisam  panis  et  cerevisiie  in  villa  de  Staues  et  apud  Westmonasteriom.  Et 
apod  Stanes  mercatum  levavit,  etiam  apud  Tybom  quasdam  furcas  construxit, 
etiam  qooddam  molendinum  aquaticum  in  Tliamisi  in  comitatn  Middlesex  in- 
pediens  rectam  cnrsom  aque  predicte  in  prejudicium  corone  domini  Begis  et  ad 
maTJTnmn  dampnom  civitatis  sue  Londoni  quo  warento  nesciunt  et  hiis  usus  est 
post  beUnm  de  Evesham.    RoL  Hund.  i.  422. 
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AJ).  1066   pages ;  the  persons  who  were  engaged  in  it  both  internally 

"^  and  as  export  merchants ;  the  rates  at  which  business  was 

done,  the  ports  of  shipment,  and  so  forth.  It  would  be 
comparatively  easy  to  construct  a  wonderfully  complete 
directory  for  certain  towns,  with  the  names   of   each  of 

JJoMM-  the  householders  and  a  summary  of  his  title  ^;  and  much 
curious  information  occurs  as  to  the  dilapidation*  of  bridges, 
and  the  encroachments  of  building  in  the  streets.  Again  in 
many  rural  districts,  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
various  classes  of  tenants  are  stated  in  detail.  To  some 
of  these  matters  we  may  return,  but  for  the  present  it 
is  worth  while  to  consider  how  far  these  accurate  and 
detailed  data  enable  us  to  estimate  the  progress  that 
occurred  during  the  two  centuries  which  succeeded  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

P^ti2a-  If  we  hope  to  make  accurate  comparisons  we  shall  for  the 

most  part  be  disappointed,  we  are  so  often  baffled  by  the 
silence  of  Domesday.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that 
there  was  a  very  great  increase  in  the  population  of  the  rural 
districts  generally ;  the  firee  tenants  especially  had  increased 
enormously  in  some  estates.  At  Milton*  there  were  twenty- 
three  free  tenants,  twenty-nine  villans,  and  fifteen  cottars, 
besides  the  rector  and  his  half-dozen  dependents;  but  the 
change  is  still  more  striking  in  the  towns,  for  it  is  evident 
that  they  had  not  only  increased  in  numbers  but  greatly 
changed  in  character.  Many  had  become  centres  of  deal- 
ing, and  industry;   they  were  filled  with  shops,  and  were 

1  Thirty-six  closely-printed  pages  are  devoted  to  details  about  Cambridge. 

Item  Lucia  quae  fuit  uxor  Willielmi  Toylet  tenet  unum  messuaginm  in  parochia 
Omnium  Sanctorum  juxta  Osspitalem,  quod  emit  de  WUlielmo  de  Sancto  Edmundo, 
capellano,  qui  quidem  Willielmus  illud  habuit  de  dono  Boberti  de  Sancto  Edmundo 
patris  sui,  qui  quidem  Bobertus  illud  emit  de  Andrea  de  Wimpol,  qui  quidem 
Andreas  iUud  habuit  ex  antiqua  suocessione  antecessorum  suorum  et  inde  reddit 
per  annum  Cancellario  Universitatis  CantabrigensiB  ill  s.  et  Hosspitali  Sanoti 
Johannis  Cantabrigensis  xii  d.    Eot.  Hund,  n.  890. 

*  Dicunt  etiam  quod  cum  pons  Londonie  fuisset  multo  tempore  in  manu  dvium 
dvitatis  et  semper  consueverint  de  communi  assensu  faoere  custodem  ad  commu- 
nem  proficium  domini  Regis  et  sue  dvitatis  et  omnium  transeundum,  nunc  est 
dictus  pons  in  manu  domine  Begine,  et  neeciunt  quo  warento.  Dicunt  etiam 
quod  idem  pons  est  in  magno  periculo  cadendi  per  defectum  custodie  quod  est  ad 
magnum  periculum  domini  Begis  et  sue  dvitatis  et  omnes  {tie)  transenndum. 
Rot,  Hund.  I.  406. 

>  Rot,  Hund,  n.  452. 
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no    longer    agricultural    but    industrial    and    commercial^  AJ).  1066 
groups.  —Vi^ 

What  is  most  curious  about  some  of  the  towns  is  theDwd 
complicated  83rstem  of  government  which  still*  obtained  in  ^ 
them.     In  surviving  difficulties  as  to  the  respective  rights 
of  University  and  Town  we  see  something  of  the  confusion 
which  was  caused  when  independent  local  rights  and  piivi- 
l^es  were  so  numerous.    In  London  each  single  ward  had  Wards. 
its  own  government ;  and  the  separate  reports,  which  the 
commissioners  collected  from  each  ward,  show  how  little 
administrative  unity  there  was  throughout  the  different 
parts  of   the  city.     It  was  still  a  congeries  of   distinct 
wards  each  belonging  to  a  distinct  'baron/  and  there  were 
conflicting  privileges  and  competing  jurisdictions  in  many 
localities. 

After  all,  a  great  deal  of  the  trade  of  the  country  was 
carried  on  at  occasional  marts  rather  than  at  permanent 
centres,  and  we  find  a  good  deal  of  information  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls  about  various  fairs.  This  is  a  matter  on  Fairs. 
which  Domesday  is  almost  entirely  silent*,  and  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  many  fairs  had  been  founded  since  that 
time.  In  Cambridge  there  were  four  annual  fairs,  one 
belonging  to  the  Prior  of  Barnwell,  held  for  four  days  from 
the  Vigil  of  S.  John  the  Baptist*,  and  now  surviving  in  aj).  1211. 
Midsummer  £Edr,  for  this  he  paid  a  mark  of  silver ;  another, 

1  This  appeun  even  in  the  depredatory  remarks  which  are  put  into  the  month 
of  a  French  Jew;  at  Bristol  there  was  no  one  bnt  soapmakers,  a.d.  1192. 
Bichard  of  Derises,  Chrtm.  §  81. 

s  In  Norwich  in  the  Confessor's  time  the  king  and  earl  had  sac  and  soc  and 
eoDanetudo  oyer  288  horgesses,  Stigand  over  50  and  Harold  over  82.  Domesday , 
IZ.U6. 

*  This  silence  is  not  of  course  absolntely  conclosiye  nor  do  charters  prove  the 
date  of  the  origin  of  a  fair ;  fairs  which  were  granted  to  particular  persons  may 
hare  existed  before  that  time,  either  as  mere  usurpations,  or  in  the  king's  own 
hands.  80  far  as  Domesday  is  concerned  a  fair  might  hare  existed,  but  if  the 
king  had  not  granted  the  tolls  to  any  one,  but  kept  them  in  his  own  hands,  it 
would  make  no  difference  in  the  rating  for  the  Qeld  and  might  possibly  be 
omitted  from  the  Becord.  The  mention  of  Irish  merchants  yisiting  Cambridge 
with  doth  {Liber  EUensis,  n.  82)  is  at  least  suggestive  of  a  fair  there  before  the 
Gonquest.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  a  fair;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fair  at  S.  Ives  did  not  originate 
beioope  the  discovery  of  the  alleged  relics  in  1002,  and  the  earliest  grant  is  1110 
Ifaitland  {SeJden  Society,  Seleci  Pleas,  Manorial,  1. 181). 

^  By  grant  from  King  John,  Rot.  Hund.  n.  858. 
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AJ>.  1066  which  existed  in  the  present  century  as  Garlic  fair,  belonged 
"~  U60  *^  *^®  Prioress  and  nuns  of  S.  Rhadegund,  and  lasted  for  two 
days  from  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin*;  a 
A.D.  1211.  third,  belonging  to  the  Master  of  the  Lepers'  Hospital*,  was 
held  on  Holy  Cross  Vigil  and  Day,  and  survives  in  Stourbridge 
fair' ;  the  fourth  belonged  to  the  burgesses  and  was  held  on 
the  Rogation  Days*.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  country  was  carried  on  at  such  fairs,  as  they 
afforded  the  only  opportunities  which  the  inhabitants  of 
inland  districts  possessed  of  purchasing  pepper  and  other 
imported  articles ;  while  they  gave  the  best  opportunity  for 
bailiffs  to  lay  in  a  store  of  those  necessaries  which  they  had 
little  facility  for  procuring  in  their  own  homes*.  Stourbridge 
Fair  near  Cambridge  was  the  greatest  of  English  fairs' ;  the 
fens  which  cut  off  the  north  of  England  from  the  rich  district 
of  East  Anglia  here  came  to  an  end,  while  the  old  Ickneild 
road  which  had  skirted  the  north  of  the  great  Hertfordshire 
forest  and  connected  Norwich  with  the  south  passed  close  by. 
Cambridge  was  thus  a  natural  emporium  for  trade,  but  it  was 
greatly  favoured  by  the  character  of  its  river;  this  was  a 
natural  canal  along  which  goods  would  be  easily  brought 
from  the  port  of  Lynn.  It  was  here  that  Oxford  colleges  laid 
in  their  stock  of  salted  eels  for  use  during  Lent,  and  that 
wool  and  woollen  cloth  were  largely  bought. 
Undue  A  very  vivid  picture  of  the  arrangements  that  were  made 

^ fairs,  f'or  *^®  business  of  a  fair  is  presented  to  us  in  the  agreement 
which  was  made  between  the  Abbey  of  Lenton  and  the 
burgesses  of  Nottingham  about  the  year  1300^  The  fair  was 
to  be  curtailed  four  days,  in  the  interest  of  the  local  tradere, 
and  there  was  to  be  no  open  market  in  the  town  during  the 

1  By  grant  from  King  Stephen,  Hundred  Hdls,  n.  859. 

9  By  grant  from  King  John,  Hundred  Rolh,  u.  360. 

>  In  the  eighteenth  century  Stourbridge  continued  to  be  a  most  important 
mart  for  all  sorts  of  manufactured  goods,  as  well  as  for  horses,  wojol  and  hops. 
Ompare  Daniel  de  Foe's  most  interesting  account,  Tour  (1724),  i.  91. 

«  Hundred  Rolls,  u.  391.  ^  Thorold  Sogers,  Six  Cent.  i.  146. 

^  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Londoner  in  1189,  Boston  and  Winchester 
Fairs  appear  to  have  been  more  important;  the  Husting  Ckmrt  was  not  held,  as 
otherwise  it  would  hare  conflicted  with  the  business  engagements  of  the  citizens 
at  these  marts.  Turner,  DomeeHc  Architecture,  i.  276.  On  Boston  Fair  see 
Thomi>son,  Assoc.  Arch.  Soc.  u.  370. 

7  Nottingham  Records,  i.  61. 
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time  the  fair  lasted.  The  size  of  the  booths  and  the  rents  to  A.D.  1066 
be  paid  for  them  are  specified ;  cloth-merchants,  apothecaries 
and  mercers  frequented  it,  as  well  as  men  who  dealt  in  hides 
and  iron ;  and  the  terms  of  their  rents  and  tolls,  according  as 
they  were  members  of  the  Nottingham  gild,  and  had  land  in 
the  town  or  not,  are  explicitly  stated.  Merchants  from  distant 
towns  would  meet  at  these  fairs,  and  they  oflfered  the  chief 
opportunities  for  wholesale  trade.  Any  disputes  which  arose 
were  expeditiously  settled  at  the  Courts  of  Piepowder  and 
generally  according  to  Law  Merchants  The  right  to  have 
such  a  fair  and  to  receive  tolls  from  those  who  carried  on  the 
merchandise  was  very  lucrative ;  the  owner  of  the  fair  was 
tempted  however  to  hold  it  for  a  longer  period  than  that 
which  his  grant  assigned,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  fairs 
were  so  carefully  investigated  by  Edward's  commissioners. 

Taking  these  matters  together  we  may  say  that  an 
examination  of  the  Hundred  Rolls  leaves  on  the  mind  an 
impression  of  most  rapid  growth  during  this  period.  The 
population  both  in  rural  districts  and  in  towns  had  increased 
greatly,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  of  a  large  foreign  trade, 
and  of  great  facilities  for  internal  trade.  At  the  same  time, 
despite  the  mass  of  information  which  each  record  has 
preserved,  we  have  not  got  the  precise  data  which  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  us  to  give  an  accurate  statement 
about  the  actual  growth  in  any  single  direction. 

IV.    Foreign  Intercourse. 

66.     By  far  the  most  important  results  of  the  Norman  Political 
Conquest,  so  far  as  English  Industry  and  Commerce  were  Zith 
concerned,  lay  in  the  new  communications  which  were  opened  ^'^'*'**"'» 
up  with  other  parts  of  the  Continent — communications  which 
have   been   frequently  interrupted,   but   never    completely 
suspended.     This  was  partly  due  to  the  double  position  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  as  Duke  of  Normandy  as  well  as  King 

1  Maitland,  Selden  Society ^  Select  PUaa,  Manorial,  1.  132.  On  the  regnlations 
ol  fsin  in  Flanders,  compare  Wamkonig,  Flundrische  Stoats-  und  Rechtsgeschichte, 
I.  820,  and  Aj^.  No.  88.  Very  fall  information  regarding  those  of  Champagne 
win  be  found  in  the  work  of  Boorqnelot,  Mimoires  priaentia  d  VAcadimie  des 
InaeriptUma,  n^  Serie,  v. 
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AJ).  1066   of  England,  for  a  close  connexion  was  established  between 

"  our  country  and  the  great  northern  duchy  of  France ;  in  the 

early  Plantagenet  reigns  by  hr  the  larger  portion  of  the 
territories  of  the  King  of  England  were  on  the  Continent. 

and  The  constant  interoommunicationy  which  these  close  relations 

^ifSade,  rendered  necessary,  must  have  given  much  more  frequent 
opportunities  for  trade;  while  the  tactf  that  the  lands  on 
each  side  of  the  Channel  belonged  to  the  same  ruler, 
made  trading  very  much  more  secure,  and  therefore  more 
profitable. 

A  similar  impetus  had  been  given  by  the  connexions  with 

A.D.  1017.  Denmark  and  Scandinavia  which  were  consolidated  under 
Cnut,  but  they  were  of  fiu:  less  importance,  for  the  Norsemen 
with  all  their  skill  and  enterprise  filled  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent and  stable  civilisation.  Few  things  are  more  remarkable 
than  the  complete  collapse  of  a  power  which  had  shown  so 
much  enterprise  in  planting  industrial  and  trading  settle- 
ments ;  but  there  was  a  want  of  cohesion  among  the  several 
parts,  and  the  alternation  of  tyranny  and  anarchy  seems  to 
have  been  fatal  to  the  commerce  of  the  northern  lands,  while 
the  suppression  of  piracy  under  Christian  influence  cut  off  a 

A.D.  1170.  great  field  of  enterprise.  Certainly  the  decline  of  northern 
power  and  commerce  sjmchronises  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  conversion  of  the  Swedes  and  Norsemen.  But  in 
southern  lauds  the  decay  of  centuries  had  been  completely 
arrested ;  signs  of  progress  were  beginning  to  show  themselves 
in  the  growth  of  new  cities  within  the  provinces  of  the  old 
empire,  and  even  beyond  its  limits  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 
Strassburg,  Cologne  and  other  Cerman  towns  had  risen  into 

A.D.  975.  importance  under  the  wise  rule  of  Otho  II.  and  the  fostering 
care  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops*;  in  the  twelfth  century 
they  were  beginning  to  secure  independence  from  the  control 
of  the  ecclesiastical  potentates*.  Amalfi,  Pisa  and  other 
merchant  cities  of  Italy  were  attaining  wealth  and  mag- 

A.D.  1020.    nificence,  and  those  of  Spain  were  forming  a  barrier  against 

^  Gfrorer,  Papat  Gregorius  VIL,  yu,  2.  Hohlbamn,  Hansisches  Urkwtdenbuehf 
I.  No.  4,  5y  6.  , 

3  Schmoller,  Straasburgs  BUithe,  p.  14.  Hohlbamn,  HanaUckea  Urhmdenbueh, 
I.  No.  7. 
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the  Moslem^ ;  the  communes  of  France  were  beginning  to  aj>.  io66 
free  themselves  from  the  extortions  of  the  barons',  and  the 
towns  of  Flanders*  and  burghs  of  Scotland  were  attaining  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity'. 

The  existence  of  these  towns  is  a  sign  of  reviving  commer-  dmseqwau 
dal  activity  throughout  Europe  at  this  time ;  they  supplied  revival. 
the  necessary  conditions  without  which  regular  trade  could 
hardly  be  carried  on  at  alL  Unless  in  a  town,  or  in  a  fair, 
the  foreign  merchant  had  not  any  sort  of  status  and  could 
not  recover  his  debts ;  he  was  liable  to  be  mulcted,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  Law  Merchant  which  he  understood,  but  by  local 
customs  which  were  unfamiliar.  This  was  equally  true 
whether  his  business  took  him  to  another  country  or  only  to 
another  county.  The  Norwich  merchant  who  visited  London  Legal 
was  as  much  of  a  foreigner  there  as  the  man  from  Bruges  or-^^***^' 
Bouen.  Li  the  Calendar  of  fourteenth  century  letters  sent 
officially  from  the  city  of  London  we  find  the  same  sort  of 
communications  sent  to  the  Bailiff  and  Good  Folk  of  Glou- 
cester, as  went  to  the  Burgomasters  and  Echevins  of  Sluys*. 
Commerce  almost  necessarily  concentrated  itself  where  such 
legal  £Ekcilities  were  available ;  and  thus  the  towns,  or  com- 
munes, with  their  gilds  merchant,  were  institutions  without 
which  trade  could  not  be  conducted,  or  at  any  rate  not  con- 
ducted on  such  a  scale.  Even  in  regard  to  the  business  done 
at  fiEurs  the  municipality  was  an  important  factor ;  for  it  was 
through  the  municipality  to  which  the  merchant  belonged 
that  redress  could  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  any  wrong 
done*. 

I  H«llMn,  View  of  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  iv. 

*  TliieiTy,  Formation  and  ProgresM  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  n.  1—101. 
s  Wamkonig,  Flandrische  Stoats-  und  Beehtsgeschichte,  i.  315. 

*  C.  Innes,  Burgh  Laws,  Pref.  zxxy. 

*  The  two  entries  referred  to  are  consecntive ;  in  the  first  the  Gloucester 
antlioriiiee  are  asked  to  compel  Thomas  son  of  William  Porter  of  Gloucester 
to  pay  a  kmg  standing  debt  of  100  shillings  to  Andrew  Anbrey  of  London: 
in  the  next  the  Burgomasters  are  informed  that  John  Pelegrym  and  William 
Cmdeoer  of  Sluys  had  paid  £8  18«.  which  was  owing  to  John  Bartelot  Shari>e, 
Calendar  of  Letters,  57. 

«  BoH  of  8.  iTes  Fair  printed  by  Prof.  Maitland,  Select  Pleas,  Manorial,  1. 188. 
A  moat  interesting  correspondence  is  printed  by  Delpit  {Collection,  Nos.  Lzmi. 
ftiTi.  and  Lzxi.).  It  arose  out  of  a  dispute  between  some  horse-dealers  at  the 
^irs  ol  Champagne  and  Brie  in  1292.  A  Florentine  resident  in  London  was  said 
to  be  in  debt  for  horses  bought  but  not  paid  for,  and  the  custodes  of  the  fair 
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A.D.  1107. 


The  commerce  of  the  twelfth  century  then  was  muni- 
cipal rather  than  national ;  internal  trade  was  inter-municipal 
and  so  too  was  foreign  trade.  It  grew  rapidly  because  the 
king's  peace  and  the  peace  of  God,  and  the  personal  protec- 
tion vouchsafed  by  foreign  princes,  gave  some  security  for 
friendly  intercourse.  There  was  also  one  factor  which  gave 
a  stimulus  to  trade  throughout  Europe,  for  the  Crusades  had 
this  result,  and  their  direct  and  indirect  influence  is  observ- 
able in  England  as  elsewhere.  Still,  apart  from  this  fresh 
impulse,  the  kingdom  gained  not  a  little,  by  the  mere  fact 
that  it  had  been  drawn  out  of  its  isolation  into  closer 
connexion  with  continental  lands. 

67.  There  was,  for  one  thing,  a  large  immigration  of 
artisans  which  began  soon  after  the  Conquest.  A  number 
of  Flemings  had  been  driven  from  their  own  land  by  an 
inundation,  and  they  not  unnaturally  sought  new  homes  in 
an  island  where  a  noble  Flemish  lady  had  gone  to  reign  as 
Queen.  She  took  them  under  her  own  personal  protection, 
and  they  were  scattered  all  through  the*  kingdom,  where 
however  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  on  peaceably  with 
the  other  subjects.  King  Henry  I.  contemplated  expelling 
them  from  the  realm,  but  finally  assigned  them  a  special 
district  in  Wales.  There  are  still  marked  diflferences  which 
distinguish  the  men  of  Tenby  and  Gower  from  their  Celtic 
neighbours.  Giraldus  describes  them  as  "  gens  Cambrensibus 
inimicissima  " ;  but  adds  "  gens  (inquam)  lanificiis*,  gens  mer- 
cimoniis  usitatissima'."  The  position  which  these  weavers 
and  dealers  had  originally  secured  cannot  have  been  satisfac- 
tory; Camden  remarks  that  they  were  not  enriched  with 
lands,  but  taken  under  personal  protection  by  the  queen.   So 

wrote  in  1300  to  the  Mayor  and  citizens  of  London.  The  Florentine  produced  a 
quittance  duly  signed,  sealed  and  attested,  but  the  custodes  of  the  fair  declared 
themselves  dissatisfied  and  demanded  that  the  goods  of  the  Florentine  should 
be  distrained,  and  he  himself  arrested.  This  the  Mayor  refused  to  do  without  a 
mandate  from  the  king,  who  was  away  in  Scotland,  as  the  Florentine  and  his 
friends  were  **de  Ubertate  dvitatis  Londoniensis."  Apparently  intermunicipal 
justice  was  slow,  and  not  always  sure. 

1  The  linen  manufacture  of  Ypres  and  Cambrai  {camhric)^  though  it  probably 
existed  at  that  time,  was  not  planted  in  England  till  later.  Madox,  Firma 
Burgi,  197. 

>  Giraldus  Gambrensis,  Iter  Comb.  i.  xi.  See  also  Camden's  note,  p.  8&0,  and 
HoUnshed,  Chron.  1107.    Coarse  woollen  cloth  is  still  there  made  at  handlooma. 
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long  as  they  were  specially  privileged  they  could  not  amal-  AJ).  1066 
gamate  readily  with  their  neighbours ;  it  was  impossible  to  "~ 
perpetuate  the  distinction  for  all  time,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  either  settle  down  as  ordinary 
burgesses,  or  occupy  a  separate  district  by  themselves. 

We  have  specific  information  in  regard  to  these  Flemings,  Merchtmu, 
but  theirs  was  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  most  important 
migration.  A  chronicler  tells  us  that  a  number  of  merchants 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Conqueror  from  Rouen  and  Caen. 
They  preferred  to  dwell  in  London  "  inasmuch*  as  it  was 
fitter  for  their  trading  and  better  stored  with  the  merchan- 
dise in  which  they  were  wont  to  traffic." 

Many  monuments  remain  and  give  unimpeachable  evi-  Builders. 
dence  of  a  large  incursion  of  builders  at  all  events.  The  few 
stone  buildings  which  date  from  the  time  before  the  Con- 
quest' are  different  both  in  style  and  workmanship  from 
those  which  were  erected  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  the 
twelfth  century  was  a  time  of  extraordinary  activity  in 
masons'  work  of  every  kind.  There  are  numberless  abbey 
churches'  and  cathedrals  which  still  bear  witness  to  the  skill  Churches. 
of  the  Norman  builders ;  but  they  give  but  a  small  idea  of 
the  amount  of  work  which  was  going  on  at  that  time. 
However  it  may  have  been  altered  since,  the  fabric  of  very 
many  of  the  parish  churches  of  England  still  supplies 
evidence  that  the  present  buildings  were  first  erected  in 
Norman  times;  possibly  the  churches  before  this  date  had 
been  usually  constructed  of  wood*;  and  the  parishes  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  England  seem  to  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  substituting  new  churches  of  stone.  But 
besides  these  ecclesiastical  edifices,  many  castles  were  reared.  Castles. 
From  Rochester  to  Carlisle',  from  Hedingham  to  Ludlow 
the  land  was  studded  with  huge  fortresses.    Both  in  design 

^  Qaoted  by  Green,  Short  History,  88. 

*  Such  aro  the  chnrchee  of  Deerhnrst  (Gloacestershire),  Bradford  (Wilts), 
Worth  (Somez),  Danhain  Magna  (Norfolk),  Stanton  Lacy  (Shropshire) ;  also  the 
iowen  of  8.  Bcoiet's,  Camhridge,  S.  Michael's,  Oxford,  Earl's  Barton  (Northants). 

*  One  case  occnrs  of  contemporary  chnrch  hnilding  in  the  Worcestershire 
Domesday,  Brabfortone.  Ibi  sunt  boves  ad  nnam  camcam  sed  petram  trahont  ad 
sooeleaam.    1. 176  b,  2. 

*  Like  Greenated  in  Essex. 

*  M.  Czeighion  {Historic  Toums),  Carlisle^  26. 

c.  12 
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AJ>.  1066   and  in  detail  the  masonry  of  the  time  bears  witness  that  it 

"  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  men  who  practised  the  arts 

as  they  were  followed  at   Caen.     When  we  consider  the 

number  of  these  buildings  which  are  still  standing,  though 

with  more  or  less  of  subsequent  alteration,  and  the  tedious 

labour  that  was  required  to  erect  them,  we  cannot  but  feel 

that  a  very  large  number  of  masons  and  builders  must  have 

come  in  with  the  Conqueror. 

The  Domesday  Book   gives  us    ample  evidence    as  to  the 

^ien^ ^^  existence  of  artisans  of  French  or  foreign  birth.     The  case 

?»"***»^      of  Shrewsbury  has  been  noted  above  \     Norwich  had  been 

t»  towns,  •' 

much  wasted,  partly  by  the  exactions  of  Earl  Roger,  partly 
by  fires  and  partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  Danegeld,  and 
many  citizens  had  betaken  themselves  to  Beccles.  There 
had  been  French  burgesses  in  the  new  town  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Confessor,  but  the  number  had  greatly  increased*. 
This  brings  clearly  before  us  the  fact  that  the  immigration 
of  foreigners  had  begun  before  the  Conquest  itself,  in  con- 
nexion perhaps  vdth  that  fashion  for  Norman  ways  which 
characterised  the  Confessor's  Court'.  They  were  so  far  an 
important  body  that  one  of  the  so-called  Laws  of  William 
defines  their  position ;  the  Frenchmen  who  had  been  settled 
in  England  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor  were  to  be  at  scot  and 
lot  with  the  other  inhabitants  according  to  the  law  of  England*. 
waaex-  From  this  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  artisans  who 

cepttonai:  gg^tled  in  this  country  after  the  Conquest,  were  not  at  scot 
and  lot  vdth  the  other  inhabitants^,  but  had  an  exceptional 
position  such  as  was  accorded  to  the  Flemings  by  Queen 
Matilda.  This  may  have  been  a  specially  favourable  con- 
dition at  first,  but  as  the  burgesses  gradually  secured  an 
increased  number  of  chartered  privileges  for  themselves,  the 
their  dig.  men  of  foreign  extraction  who  were  in  the  community,  but 
not  of  it,  would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  This  is  re- 
flected in  the  early  laws  regarding  weavers  in  Winchester, 

^  Bee  above,  p.  165.    Compare  also  the  second  and  seventh  wards  of  Cam- 
bridge.   Domesday  J  i.  189  a,  1. 

>  Domesday  BooJe^  u.  117, 118.  •  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  n.  29. 
^  Lau)8  of  William,  m.  4,  in  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws. 

>  Compare  the  statement  as  to  the  position  of  the  English   and   French 
burgesses  in  Hereford.    Domesday,  i.  179  a,  1. 


abilities. 
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Marlborough,  Oxford  and  Beverley,  ,which  are  preserved  in  AJ).  1066 
the  Liber  Custumarum^ ;  the  greatest  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  a  weaver'  obtaining  the  franchise  of  the 
town  and  he  had  no  standing  in  the  courts  as  against  a 
freeman.  The  disabilities  under  which  weavers  laboured 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  richer  bur- 
gesses oppressed  the  artisan*,  for  at  Winchester  at  all  events  drc. 
there  were  burellars  who  were  freemen*.  But  the  whole  ^^' 
becomes  intelligible  if  we  may  assume  that  weaving,  as  a 
regular  craft,  was  introduced  into  England  by  foreign  settlers 
about  the  time  of  the  Conquest*,  and  that  the  weavers  in  the 
various  towns  were  foreigners  who  were  not  at  scot  and  lot 
with  the  other  inhabitants ;  their  independent  position  gave 
rise  to  jealousies  and  riots  in  the  time  of  Henry  L,  and 
would  continue  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  if  it  oflFered,  of  removing, 
other  wool  workers  did,  into  the  south-west  of  Wales. 


1  Rolls  Series.    Munimenta  GildhallfB,  n.  130, 131. 

'  The  analogy  of  Aberdeen  is  instmctive.  There  it  appears  from  a  charter 
granted  by  Alexander  n.  in  1222,  that  the  weavers  and  dyers  (waulkers)  were 
already  privileged,  and  were  therefore  exclnded  when  the  burgesses  were  allowed 
to  leave  their  house.  But  the  members  of  the  gild  merchant  were  not  called  on 
to  abjure  such  crafts,  in  fact  none  might  exercise  them  but  the  members  of  the 
gild  who  were  at  scot  and  lot  with  the  other  burgesses  "  with  the  exception  of 
mdi  as  bad  hitherto  their  charter  securing  this  privilege."  Bain,  History  of  the 
Aberdeen  Incorporated  Trades^  86. 

s  Prof.  Ashley  maintains  {Economic  Hiatory,  83)  that  the  disabiUties  of  the 
weavers  were  instances  of  oppression  which  artisans  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
rich.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  trade  had  so  developed  in  all  these  towns  as 
to  allow  of  the  formation  of  a  class  of  wealthy  merchants.  It  appears  that  in 
Newcastle  (Btubbs,  Select  Charter s,  112)  the  freemen  did  not  disdain  to  be  engage<l 
in  doth  manufacture.  In  Scotland,  there  are  more  signs  of  exclusiveuess  on  the 
part  of  the  gilds  merchant,  as  both  butchers  and  dyers,  as  well  as  some  others, 
were  excluded  from  the  gild  merchant  if  they  laboured  themselves  at  the  business 
{Burgh  Latcs  0/ Scotland,  c.  xciv.  p.  46).  This  is  parallel  to  the  Belgian  prohibi- 
tfam  against  admitting  those  'with  dirty  hands'  or  'blue  nails'  (Brentano,  Gildii, 
£.£.  T.  S.  cvn.).  But  on  whatever  ground  the  prohibition  of  one  or  two  particular 
erafts  was  based,  it  must  not  be  too  readily  strained  into  an  objection  to  artisans 
as  such. 

**  EngUtih  Gilds,  351.    Archaeological  Journal,  ix.  77. 

*  The  reasons  for  this  are  the  facts  that  wool  was  exported  and  cloth  imported 
before  the  Conquest,  and  that  weavers  are  not  mentioned  before  that  time  so  far  as 
I  have  noticed.  There  might  of  course  be  a  great  deal  of  domestic  weaving  by 
women  in  households ;  -  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  art  was  practised  in  the 
time  of  Charles  (Gfrorer,  Gregorius  VII.,  vii.  130) ;  and  there  might  be  plenty 
of  very  artistic  work,  even  though  it  was  not  a  regular  occupation  by  which  men 
earned  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

12—2 
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A.D.  1066         If  this  supposition  be  correct,  it  will  go  some  way  towards 
"  explaining   the   first  beginning  of  craft  gilds  in  Ilngland. 

on^  otyom- Pj^^Jj  cfilds*  were  a  native  institution,  and  merchant  gilds 
craft  giMa,  may  have  been  so,  in  germ  at  any  rate,  though  we  do 
not  find  them  in  their  fully  organised  form  till  Norman 
times' ;  but  strangers  who  lived  by  the  '  same  trade  and 
had  common  interests,  while  they  suflered  under  similar 
disabilities,  would  be  glad  to  associate  themselves  together ; 
and  no  form  of  association  was  better  adapted  to  their  needs 
than  that  of  which  examples  in  all  probability  already  existed 
at  Paris  and  Rouen'.  Some  of  these  obtained  royal  sanction, 
and  paid  annually  for  their  privileges,  while  others  which  had 
been  informally  established  would  have  been  fined  by  Henry 
II.  in  1180*,  when  he  amerced  various  gilds  which  were 
certainly  composed  of  native  Englishmen,  like  that  of  the 
burgesses  of  Totnes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  permission  to  form  such  craft  gilds,  while  it 
might  give  immunity  to  the  foreign  weavers,  would  not  neces- 
sarily prove  satisfactory  to  the  burgesses,  or  allay  the  irritation 
between  those  who  were  at  scot  and  lot*,  and  those  who  had 
no  real  status  in  the  towns  where  they  lived,  but  had  direct 
relations  with  the  crown  through  their  gilds.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  there  were  weavers*  gilds  under  royal  protection  in 
A.D.  1160.    Nottingham,   York,  Oxford,  Huntingdon   and   Winchester*. 

1  The  king's  peace  was  on  the  whole  so  effective  in  England  that  the  frith  gilds 
played  a  less  important  role  than  the  corresponding  institution  in  France,  where  a 
great  deal  was  accomplished  hy  the  common  action  of  similar  associations  in  the 
way  of  secariug  the  inhabitants  of  each  commune  against  the  depredations  of 
barons  engaged  in  private  wars,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  maintaining  the  peace 
of  God.  (Thierry,  u.  12*2.  Semichon,  La  paix  et  la  trive  de  Dieu,  i.  p.  195. 
Levassenr,  L'histoire  dea  Classes  ouvriires  en  France ^  p.  180.)  There  was  no  need 
for  them  to  audertake  this  function  in  historic  times  in  England,  as  the  king's 
peace  was  enforced  during  the  parts  of  the  year  which  the  peace  of  6k>d  had  been 
intended  to  protect,  and  also  professed  at  aU  times  to  give  security  on  the  main 
roads  and  navigable  rivers  of  the  realm.    Boger  of  Hoveden,  u.  219,  223. 

3  Gross,  Gild  Merchant^  i.  2,  4. 

>  Gasquet,  Pricis  dea  inatitutiona  pciitiquea^  u.  238.  Levasseur,  L*h\atoire  dea 
Claaaea  ouvriirea,  1. 193.    Araskhaniantz,  Franzdaiache  Oetreidehanddapolitik,  5. 

*  Madox,  Exchequer^  c.  xiv.  §  15,  p.  390. 

s  This  is  the  general  phrase  for  contributing  to  the  burgh  rate.  The  common 
opinion,  that '  scot '  means  the  payment  of  a  rate  and  *  lot '  the  performance  of 
communal  obligations,  has  been  discussed  with  care  and  disproved  by  Gross, 
Gild  Merchwity  i.  54. 

^  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  26.  Exchequer^  c.  x.  §  5,  p.  232.  A  long  list  of  towns 
which  paid  fines  under  King  John  for  leave  to  buy  and  sell  as  they  had  done  in 
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The  most  frequently  mentioned  of  all  these  bodies  were  the  A.D.  1066 

*■  •'  1272 

weavers  of  London,  and  they  had  charters  from  Henry  I., 
Henry  II.  and  Henry  III.  John  promised  the  citizfips-that-h^- 
would  suppress  this  gild\  on  their  pajnng  a  larger  annual  sum 
than  the  weavers  had  beien  wont  to  pay ;  but  apparently  he 
only  took  money  from  both  parties  and  allowed  matters  to  run 
in  the  old  course.  They  may  possibly,  during  their  earlier 
struggles,  have  inhabited  a  soke  of  their  own,  exempt  from 
civic  jurisdiction*,  but  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  city  had 
succeeded  in  asserting  its  complete  authority  over  them,  as 
they  were  obviously  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mayor  in 
1300'.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  craftsmen  who  claimed 
to  have  royal  authorisation  and  to  be  independent  of  local 
jurisdiction  was  illustrated  under  Edward  IV.  by  the  quarrel 
between  the  tailors  at  Exeter  and  the  town*,  and  it  seems  to  a.d.  1475. 
have  been  a  question  of  general  interest  in  the  time  of  the 
Good  Parliament'.  The  formation  of  craft  gilds,  as  specialised  a.d.  1376. 
branches  of  town  authority,  occurred  very  frequently  in  the 
fourteenth  century*,  but  these  earliest  craft  gilds  may  well 
have  originated  as  institutions  formed  by  foreigners  who  had 
settled  in  English  towns. 

68.     The  artisan  settlers  were  gradually  absorbed  in  the  AUen 
ordinary  English  life  of  the  places  where  they  were  established ;  ^^^ 
but  there  were  other  foreigners  who  simply  came  to  trade 
and  not  to  settle.   They  were  always  anxious  to  live  according 
to  their  own  rules  and  settle  their  own  disputes,  and  also  to 

the  tune  of  King  Heniy,  or  'de  qnalicnnqne  latitadine  et  strictitadine'  is  giyen 
by  Madox  {Exckequert  c.  xni.  §  3,  p.  324).  The  existence  of  weavers'  gilds  proves 
that  there  was  some  native  manufactore,  as  well  as  the  case  of  the  men  of 
Eawbum  who  were  gnilty  of  stretching  cloth.  Madox  {Exchequer^  xiv.  §  15, 
p.  998).  There  is  much  probability  however  in  the  suggestions  made  by  Thompson 
that  the  fines  were  paid  for  liberty  to  import  foreign  cloth,  and  to  evade  a  new 
poliey  of  protecting  native  weavers;  also  that  the  amounts  paid  indicate  the 
rdative  importance  of  the  trade  of  different  towns.  Assoc.  Arch,  80c,  11.  363. 
Worcester,  Beverley,  Norwich  and  other  towns  mentioned  were  early  centres  of  a 
weaving  trade,  bnt  apparently  desired  to  import  as  well ;  while  London,  Boston 
and  other  places  whidi  had  weavers'  gilds  may  have  preferred  to  have  foreign 
doth  excluded.  Different  branches  of  the  weaving  trade  were  organised  in 
Winchester  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  probably  earlier.  Arch,  Jour,  ix.  70. 
For  Andover  (liS62)  see  Gross,  GUd  Merchant^  n.  4. 

1  Madox,  ExcheqneTf  ix.  §  2,  p.  829,  note  m.        *  Riley,  Liber  Oust,  i.  Ixii. 

»  IrfJer  Outt,  1. 12L  *  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  302. 

»  Bot,  Pari.  n.  881,  No.  54.  «  See  below,  p.  309. 
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AJ).  1066   secure  a  place  of  residence  where  they  could  live  themselves 

—1272  • 

and  store  their  goods,  and  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  Ilnglish 
hosts.  The  privileges  which  they  obtained  time  after  time 
were  purchased  from  the  kings;  and  the  struggle  between 
conflicting  authorities,  which  we  have  seen  in  connexion  with 
the  immigrant  artisans,  repeated  itself  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  aliens  who  lived  and  did  business  under  special 
privileges  in  London  or  other  cities. 

Oermant.  The  men  of  the  Emperor'  had  been  established  in  a 
permanent  position  in  London  in  the  time  of  King  Ethelred 
and  their  privileges  are  carefully  noted  in  his  laws'.  William 
of  Malmesbury  mentions  the  importance  of  their  trade  at 
London'.     Very  extensive  privileges  were  granted  to  the 

A.D.  1167.  merchants  of  Cologne  by  Henry  II.  They  were  to  be  protected 
as  his  own  men  both  in  their  merchandise,  possessions  and 
house  in  London,  and  no  one  was  to  make  new  exactions  from 
them* ;  later,  they  had  a  concession  in  regard  to  selling  their 
wine  on  the  same  terms  as  French  wines.     King  Richard  on 

A.D.  1194.  his  return  from  captivity  passed  through  Cologne  and  was 
still  more  lavish  in  his  grants  to  the  traders  there ;  they  were 
to  pay  two  shillings  yearly  for  their  gildhall  in  London,  and 
to  be  free  of  all  tolls  and  customs  in  the  city,  and  also  to  be 
free  to  buy  and  sell  at  fairs  throughout  the  land,  in  London 
and  elsewhere'.    This  charter  was  subsequently  confirmed  by 

A.D.  1218.  John'  and  by  Henry  III.''.  The  chief  obligation  under  which 
they  lay  was  that  of  repairing  the  gate  called  Bishopsgate ; 
but  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  they  had  allowed  it  to 
fall  into  disrepair'  and  an  effort  was  made  early  in  the  time 

A.D.  1282.  of  Ekiward  I.  to  distrain  them;  under  this  pressure  they 
made  a  payment  towards  the  necessary  repairs  of  240  marks 
sterling  and  promised  to  keep  it  in  repair  for  the  future. 
On  this  the  city  authorities'  confirmed  the  privileges  they  j 
exercised  with  regard  to  dealing  in  com  and  electing  their 
own  aldermen.     There  were  to  be  many  feuds  in  after  times  ' 

^  Heyd  {Levanthandel,  i.  98)  holds  that  these  probably  came  from  the  fair  at 
Frankfurt  and  from  Mainz  which  was  then  the  staple  for  Eastern  prodace,  and 
was  frequented  by  the  burgesses  of  many  towns.    Lappenberg,  Stahlhoft  i.  6. 

>  De  institutis  LondoniCt  2.    Thorpe,  i.  800. 

>  Lib.  de  Geat.  Pont.  n.  prol.  *  Lappeuberg,  Stahlko/i  n.  4. 

»  Ibid,  n.  6.  e  ibid.  n.  6, 8.  f  IWd.  n.  12. 

e  Hot.  Hund.  i.  416,  428  b,  481.  >  Lappenberg,  Stahlhof,  n.  14. 
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between  the  men  of  the  Hanse  and  thie  London  citizens,  but  aj>.  io66 
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this  incident  closed  by  a  formal  agreement  that  the  Hansards 
should  elect  their  own  aldermen,  but  that  the  superiority  of 
the  city  should  be  recognised  \ 

At  this  time  the  Steelyard,  or  house  of  the  German  The 
merchants,  was  a  considerable  place ;  it  had  been  enlarged  in  ^^  ' 
1243  by  the  purchase  of  an  adjoining  house  and  garden'. 
The  precise  relations  between  the  merchants  from  the  dif- 
ferent towns  which  subsequently  formed  the  League  do  not 
concern  us  here,  but  it  appears  that  the  men  of  Lubeck 
and  Hamburg  had  separate  privileges";  and  the  Flemish 
merchants  also  had  a  hanse  of  their  own  in  London\ 

The   trade   between   London    and    Germany  was  very  Pnwineiai 
important^  but  it  was  not  confined  to  London.     There  were  ^Oemum 
many  merchants  from  Lubeck  and  other  German  towns  in  ^^^^' 
Boston  and  L3ain*;   hansehouses  were  eventually  built  at 
both  places;  but  as  early  as  1271  the  Germans  had  some 
sort  of  local  organisation  of  their  own,  and  S}rmon  a  citizen 
of  Ljmn  was  their  Alderman  there ;  on  one  occasion  he  gave 
a  pledge  on  behalf  of  some  Lubeck  merchants  to  the  amount 
of  £200.     On  the  whole  we  find  a  marked  progress  in  the 
status  of  the  German  merchants ;  at  first  they  had  a  vague 
protection  as  the  personal  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  but  their 
status  was  recognised  both  by  royal  and  municipal  authority 
in  the  reign  of  Eklward  L,  when  they  had  an  organisation 
in  several  towns,  and  a  local  habitation  in  London. 

We   have   ample  contemporary  information    as  to   the  -'Jj^^  ^/ 
staple  articles  of  the  leading  trade.     Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
whose  history  was  finally  given  to  the  world  in  1155,  while 
extolling  the   natural   products  of  Britain^  adds   a  single 

1  Comoessemnt  etiam  eisdem  qaod  habeant  aldennammm  mmm  pront  retro  actis 
tonporibiu  habnenmt;  ita  tamen  qnod  aldermanuns  ille  sit  de  libertate  civitatis 
predicte,  et  qaociens  per  predictos  mercatores  electos  faerit,  maiori  et  aldermaimis 
ciriiatiB  presentetiir  et  coram  eis  sacramentam  faciat  rectum  et  jasticimn  in  cnriis 
aois  qnilmscamqne  faciendi,  et  se  habendi  in  officio  suo,  proat  salvo  jure  et  con- 
snetndiiie  civitatis  se  habere  debebit  et  consuevit.    Lappeuberg,  Stahlhof,  n.  15. 

*  Haitland,  Survey  of  London^  i.  29.  ^  Lappeuberg,  Stahlhof,  1. 13. 
^  Wamkonig,  Fletndrische  Stoats-  und  Jiechtsgeachichtet  i.  App.  No.  39. 

•  William  of  Malmeebury,  Gesta  Potit.  §  73. 

6  Lappenberg,  Stahlhof  i.  163,  166.  Lubecker  Urhundenhuch,  i-  No.  329. 
See  also  on  I^nui  in  Sartorins,  Deutsche  Hansen  u.  228,  No.  118. 

T  Compare  the  accounts  of  the  natural  products  given  by  Bede,  Hist.  Ece.  i. 
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AJD.  1066   sentence  in  reeard  to  its  trade.     He  speaks  of  the  trade  with 

—1272  .  ..... 

(Germany  as  extensive,  and  mentions  the  objects  in  which  it 
was  carried  on ;  the  exports  were  lead  and  tin,  fish  and  meat, 
£Eit  cattle,  fine  wool  and  jet.  Most  of  these  are  articles  of 
very  general  demand ;  while  our  realm  was  so  self-suflScing 
that  England  did  not  depend  on  Qermany  for  any  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Under  these  circumstances  the  silver 
of  German  mines  was  imported  into  this  country  in  very 
considerable  quantitiea  There  seem  to  have  been  occasional 
instances  of  the  export  or  import  of  com,  and  this  according 
to  William  of  Malmesbury  was  one  of  the  main  advantages 
of  the  trade,  that  we  could  buy  com  in  time  of  scarcity. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  spices  and  other 
articles  of  luxury  might  be  imported  from  the  East  through 
this  channel  During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the 
Slavs  carried  on  a  great  trade,  as  the  Norsemen  had 
previously  done.  They  had  a  trading  emporium  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oder,  and  were  in  constant  communication  vdth 
the  Russian  cities  at  KieW  and  Novgorod,  and  thence  with 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  East\  Charles  attempted  to  open  up 
the  Danube  valley  for  commerce*;  though  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  through  communication  from 
Germany  along  the  whole  line  until  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
when  several  of  the  expeditions  made  a  passage  by  this  route. 
Constantinople  was  in  a  commanding  position  for  trade  with 
the  East,  whether  goods  were  brought  by  caravan  through 
Syria,  or  across  from  Egypt,  or  by  Trebizond  and  the  Black 
Sea;  this  last  was  the  only  route  which  remained  open  as 
the  Mohammedan  power  extended. 

69.  The  northern  trading  connexions  remained  unbroken, 
and  we  may  note  signs  of  a  vast  development  in  the  impor- 
tation of  wine.  It  was  still  brought  from  central  France*  as 
before  the  Conquest ;  but  we  hear  of  other  vintages  too,  as 
a  great  Lorraine  fleet  arrived  annually*;  repeated  privileges 
were  given  to  the  men  of  Cologne*;  and  Rochelle  shipped 
wine  to  Dublin*.  There  were  Gascon  merchants  in  London 
in   1275,   and    they  received  a  charter   of   liberties  from 

^  Ldewel,  04og.  de  Moyen  Age^  m.  216.  >  Heyd,  Levanthandelt  i.  91. 

>  Wine  of  Anxerre,  Madox,  Exchequer^  zm.  8.  *  Lib,  Oust  i.  61. 

(^  Lappenberg,  Stahlhof,  n.  6.  '  Munio,  Doe.  Ireland  (BoUs)  77. 


Import  of 
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Edward  I.  The  city  complained  that  the  terms  of  thisAJD.  1066 
charter  were  an  infraction  of  their  privileges;  apparently 
the  difficulty  was  about  the  right  of  the  merchants  to  live 
together  and  have  their  own  table  \  The  citizens  did  not 
contest  their  right  to  have  cellars  and  warehouses,  and 
the  Londoners  were  more  successful  than  they  had  proved 
in  their  complaints  against  the  men  of  the  Emperor,  and 
kept  the  control  of  this  trade  in  their  hands.  This  would 
require  shipping,  as  communication  vdth  Gascony  must  of 
course  have  been  carried  on  by  sea,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  English  sailors  voyaged  further  till  the  time  of  Richard  a.d.  ii90. 
C<Bur  de  Lion,  when  we  have  the  first  undoubted  instance 
of  English  ships  penetrating  to  the  Mediterranean'. 

There  was  of  course  abundant  communication  with  Rome  and  Italy, 
on  ecclesiastical  and  diplomatic  affairs,  but  this  was  doubtless 
carried  on  by  the  Seine,  the  Rhone  and  Marseilles;  Rouen 
was  the  main  port  of  communication,  though  Bruges  was  also 
used',  as  well  as  Calais.  The  detailed  itinerary  from  this 
point,  but  for  a  later  period,  by  Paris,  Lyons  and  Turin  is 
given  in  ArnolcTs  Chronicle*.  Along  some  such  route  as  this 
the  wool  of  England  was  conveyed  to  be  worked  up  in  Italian 
looma  Lucca  had  been  a  centre  of  this  trade  in  the  ninth 
century,  the  Florentines  took  it  up  somewhat  later ;  but  the 
Hundred  Rolls  show  us  that  many  merchants  from  both 
cities  were  engaged  in  buying  wool  for  transport  from  ^J>- 1276. 
England.  They  seem  to  have  formed  large  merchant  houses 
with  several  partners;  Aldebrand  of  Lucca  and  all  his 
company,  Lucas  of  Lucca  and  all  his  company  had  been 
dealing  in  London*.  There  were  several  companies  of  Floren-  ^rport  qf 
tine  merchants  who  bought  wool  at  Stanford  and  shipped  it 
at  Boston*  or  Lynn^  as  well  as  a  Piacenza  company;  and  there 
were  more  Florence  merchants  in  Northampton®.  Indeed  it 
appears  that  in  1284  many  monasteries  in  Qreat  Britain 

1  Delpit,  Collection^  lxx.  lxxix. 

*  Ificpheracm,  Annala^  1190.  The  first  of  the  fleets  of  g^eys  which  came  from 
Venice,  appears  to  have  been  organised  in  1317.  Brown,  Calendar  ( Venetian)^  i.  Ixi. 

*  Encomium  Emmat  1012.    Sharpe,  Calendar  of  Lett  era  ^  vi. 

*  Jjoadan,  4to.  1811,  p.  242.  s  Bot.  Hund.  i.  405. 

'  The  retnniB  of  the  customs  seem  to  show  that  the  wool  trade  of  Boston 
gnatly  exceeded  that  of  any  other  port  at  this  tune.  P.  Thomson,  Assoc,  Arch. 
80c,  n.  869.  7  Hot.  Hund.  1.  853,  357,  396.  6  n>id.  n.  4, 15. 
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frequently  stated'  that  the  Lombards  and  other  Italians  first 
settled  in  the  north  as  agents  for  the  collection  and  transmis- 
sion of  papal  taxation  but  it  is  clear  that  they  at  any  rate 
carried  on  a  large  mercantile  business  at  the  same  time  or 
developed  it  after  they  arrived.  The  proof  of  the  export  of 
wool  to  Italy  shows  that  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  remit 
the  value  of  the  pajrments  to  Rome  without  denuding  the 
country  of  the  precious  metals^ 

This  great  trade  with  the  Italian  cities  gave  still  better 
opportunities  for  communication  with  the  East.  The  cities 
of  Italy  vied  with  each  other  in  opening  commercial  relations; 
in  the  eleventh  century  the  people  of  Amalfi  established  a 
factory  in  Constantinople*;  they  had  a  footing  in  Antioch  and 
cire.^^^  tried  to  settle  in  Jerusalem  itself;  they  were  more  successful 
however  in  carrying  on  a  regular  trade  with  Egjrpt.  The 
Venetians  were  not  far  behind  them;  even  in  the  ninth 
century  they  had  a  considerable  trade  with  Syria,  and  their 
city  was  well  situated  for  a  great  depot,  as  the  river  system 
of  the  Po  enabled  them  to  send  goods  up  to  Pavia,  while  the 
Alpine  passes  were  available  for  transport  into  Oermany  and 
France.  They  were  in  cordial  relations  with  the  Saracens 
both  at  Damascus  and  Cairo,  and  supplied  them  vdth  muni- 
tions of  war;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  they  were 
forced  to  break  oflF  these  connexions,  and  they  gradually 
replaced  them  by  establishing  a  network  of  factories  from 
the  Crimea  to  Laodicea  and  Antioch. 

Though  the  Crusades  interrupted  the  commerce  between 
the  East  and  West,  they  served  to  lay  the  foundations  on 
which  another  Italian  city  rose.  The  commerce  of  the 
Genoese  had  been  cramped  by  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
Saracen  sea-rovers;  but  the  Ligurians  were  now  ready  to 
take  a  part  vdth  Pisa  and  Venice  in  carrying  on  the 
transport  trade  which  the  great  military  expeditions  rendered 

^  Pemzzi,  Storia  del  commereio  e  dei  banchieri  d%  Firenze^  p.  70. 

>  Schanz,  Englische  HandeUpolitik,  i.  111. 

'  A  very  canons  story  showing  that  foreign  merchants  travelled  to  England 
with  ready  money  and  collected  wool  for  export  as  early  as  1114,  is  qnoted  by  Prof. 
Ashley  {English  Woollen  Industry^  p.  85)  from  Hermann,  De  miraculia  S,  Marim 
LaiidunensiSf  u.  cc.  4,  6  (Migne,  clyi.  975). 

*  Heyd,  i.  U4  f. 
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necessary.     England  was  particularly  indebted  to  them  for  a.d.  io66 
assistance  in  this  matter,  and  a  connexion  was  established  ~ 
with  the  Ligurian  republic  which  Richard  L  endeavoured  a.d.  1190. 
to  cement  when  he  adopted  S.  Qeorge  as  patron  Saint  \ 

70.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  would  The  Jews 
appear  that  the  English  municipalities  had  so  fu*  advanced 
that  they  were  able  to  absorb  the  foreign  artisans  and  to 
come  to  terms  with  bodies  of  foreign  merchants.  But  there 
was  another  large  body  of  opulent  men  with  whom  the 
citizens  had  little  or  nothing  in  common.  There  was  so 
much  common  law  and  so  many  similar  habits  of  life 
throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom,  that  the  artisan  or 
merchant  who  was  bom  in  a  French  municipality  would  soon 
be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  the  ways  of  English  neighbours*. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  the  Jews ;  they  were  intruders  vdth 
no  status  of  their  own,  but  such  as  was  afforded  them  by  the 
king  who  owned  them  as  his  chattels.  As  against  the  king  as  royal 
they  had  no  rights  at  all,  and  they  could  not  grant  a 
discharge  to  their  debtors  without  the  consent  of  royal 
oflScers';  in  so  far  as  they  held  land,  it  was  simply  a  pledge 
which  they  possessed,  not  an  estate  to  which  they  had  a  full 
title*.  They  Tyere  indirectly  the  instruments  of  countless 
exactions  by  the  kings  from  their  subjects,  and  shared  in  the 
unpopularity  of  their  royal  masters.  But  they  were  also 
personally  unpopular  because  they  maintained  themselves  in 
their  isolation,  just  as  the  Chinese  now  do  in  San  Francisco ; 
they  were  determined  not  to  adopt  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial usages  of  a  Christian  community.  For  this  there 
was  at  any  rate  considerable  excuse ;  so  long  as  they  were 
Eable  to  attacks  from  their  neighbours,  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  them  to  take  to  ordinary  merchandise,  or  work,  as  they 
could  not  secure  bulky  goods  from  destruction,  though  they 
could  secrete  jewels  or  papers.  The  ancient  house  at  Lincoln 
seems  to  suggest  by  its  plan  and  arrangement  that  the 
inhabitants  were  prepared  to  stand  a  siege,  and  men  who 

^  J.  T.  Bent,  Genoa,  88.  *  Richard  of  Devizes,  Chron.  §  81. 

s  Capitnla  Jndnoram  (1194),  Roger  HoTeden  (Rolls  Series),  m.  266. 

^  J.  Jftoobs  in  Anglo- Jewish  Exhibition  Peters,  p.  83.  The  case  of '  Manasses ' 
who  had  hon^^t  land  in  Oxfordshire,  withont  the  king's  licence,  appears  to  be  an 
eaily  instance.    Bliceatone,  Domesday,  1. 160  b,  2. 
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lived  under  such  conditions  could  hardly  venture  to  pursue 
ordinary  avocations. 

The  very  isolation  of  the  Jews  during  this  period  renders 
their  history  specially  interesting ;  the  recent  publication  of 
the  Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Exhibition  papers  has  shed  a 
flood  of  fresh  light  upon  the  whole  subject,  and  it  is  more 
easy  to  note  the  manner  in  which  this  one  social  group  was 
affected  by  the  various  conditions  of  the  time,  and  thus 
to  obtain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  nature  of  these 
conditions  themselves.  The  political  structure  of  the  realm, 
and  the  comparative  strength  of  the  English  crown,  gave  them 
on  the  whole  a  more  favourable  position  than  they  enjoyed 
in  other  lands';  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century 
a  special  court,  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews,  was  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  their  affairs  both  fiscally  and 
judicially;  and  the  Jews  were  practically  forced  to  gather 
together  into  those  towns  where  public  chests  were  main- 
tained for  the  registration  and  preservation  of  their  bonds. 
The  king  was  able,  on  an  estimate  of  these  debts,  to  tallage 
the  Jews  from  time  to  time  and,  if  they  did  not  meet 
his  demands,  to  appropriate  the  properties  pledged  to  them. 
The  Jews  thus  served  the  purpose  of  a  sponge  which  sucked 
up  the  resources  of  the  subjects,  and  from  which  their  wealth 
could  be  easily  squeezed  into  the  royal  coffers. 

The  feeling  against  them  also  serves  to  illustrate  the 
current  tone  of  morality  in  various  matters.  The  unscrupu- 
lous manner  in  which  miserably  insufficient  evidence  against 
them  was  accepted,  and  the  violent  cruelty  with  which  they 
were  treated  by  their  persecutors',  are  striking  instances  of 
the  credulity  and  ruthlessness  of  the  times ;  but  these  things 
lie  on  the  surface  and  need  not  be  insisted  on  here.  For  our 
purpose  it  is  more  important  to  note  that  the  feeling  against 
them  was  partly  due  to  the  trade  they  carried  on,  and  that 
the  attitude  which  was  taken  towards  them  illustrates  the 
nature  of  the  current  business  morality  to  which  they  failed 
to  conform.     The  precise  nature  of  the  Christian  objection  to 


^  See  the  admirable  paper  of  Gross  in  Anglo-Jetcish  Exhibition  Papers,  170. 
Compare  also  Ton  Raomer,  Oeschichte  der  Hohenstaufen,  v.  248 — ^256. 
>  Walter  Rye  in  Anglo-Jewish  Exhibition  Papers,  p.  136  f . 
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usury  will  be  stated  below*;  it  may  suflSce  to  point  out  here  aj).  io66 
that  the  Jewish  capital  can  have  been  of  but  little  use  for"" 
trading  purposes  as  the  merchant  would  apparently  have  had 
to  borrow  at  something  like  forty  per  cent.'  If  he  could 
trade  to  advantage  with  capital  obtained  on  such  terms  the 
ordinary  rate  of  business  profit  must  have  been  remarkably 
high,  despite  the  terrible  risks  run  by  mediaeval  merchants. 
The  real  objection  was  that  the  Jew  obtained  forty  per  cent. 
by  lending  money  to  extravagant  or  heavily  taxed  landowners*, 
and  bargained  himself  out  of  risks  of  every  kind,  while  the 
merchant  who  undertook  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
trading  could  not  obtain  a  similar  rate  of  return.  The  Jew  Base 
got  his  large  return,  not  because  he  was  more  clever  in  the 
way  in  which  he  did  legitimate  business,  but  because  he 
made  a  living  by  base  and  dishonourable  callings.  An 
opinion  which  has  asserted  itself  in  so  many  lands  and  so 
many  ages,  deserves  at  all  events  to  be  examined,  before  it  is 
contemptuously  dismissed  as  an  idle  prejudice ;  and  a  little 
reflection  on  the  conduct  of  the  Jew  in  the  East*,  or  in 

1  See  p.  296.  3  Anglo-Jeiovth  EMbition  Papers,  207. 

*  For  an  excellent  example  compare  the  deed  of  WiUiam  of  Tottenham 
acknowledging  a  debt  of  100  marks  and  mortgaging  his  land.  Bound,  AncietU 
Charters,  82. 

^  For  centuries  they  continued  to  live  habitually  by  sordid  callings.  In  the 
dajs  of  their  great  king  foreign  labourers  had  been  required  to  build  their 
temple,  and  their  prophets  in  their  highest  moments  of  inspiration  {Is.  Ixi.  4) 
njoieed  in  the  thought  that  the  Qentiles  were  to  do  all  the  work  while  the  Jew 
mmld  idly  enjoy  the  fruit.  The  contemptuous  estimate  of  honest  labour  as 
fiompwed  with  cultured  leisure  in  Ecelesiasticus  (xxxviii.  89)  brings  this  side  of 
tihs  B^^'^"«^^  character  iuto  fuller  relief,  while  the  ingenuity  of  the  Talmudists  was 
dtvoied  to  the  elaboration  of  a  code  of  dealing  by  which  they  might  continue  to 
ipofl  the  peoples  among  whom  they  sojourned.  If  we  consider  the  sort  of 
npntation  which  the  Jew  enjoyed  in  pagan  Borne,  we  find  that  he  was  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  the  Jew  of  the  mediaeval  chroniclers.  The  darker  side  of  the 
Jimvish  character  has  not  been  entirely  produced  by  the  treatment  the  race  has 
iMflfved  from  Christians.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  distinguish  entirely  the 
nspectiTe  influence  of  circumstances  and  of  disposition,  but  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  Jews  have  in  many  ages  and  lands  roused  the  suspicious  of  those  among 
whom  they  sojourned  and  armed  them  in  self-defence.  It  is  worth  while  to 
compare  the  feeling  in  Bussia  at  the  present  time,  which,  be  it  observed,  does 
not  extend  to  those  who  have  rejected  the  teaching  of  the  Talmud. 

The  demands  of  the  people  of  Pereyaslav  are  as  follows: — 1.  That  Jews, 
members  of  Town  Councils  and  Provincial  Assemblies,  Vice-Directors  of  different 
town  banks,  should  voluntarily  give  up  their  present  posts,  casting  off  the  cloak 
of  pride  and  braggadocio:  as  persons  not  possessing  civic  virtue,  they  are  unfit  to 
hold  auch  places.    2.  That  the  Jews  should  impress  on  their  wives  and  daughters 
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A.D.  1066  pagan  Rome,  will  serve  to  disprove  the  calumny  that  the 
faults  of  the  Jewish  race  originated  in  the  maltreatment  they 
received  at  the  hands  of  Christiana  Every  legislative  eflfort* 
was  made  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  induce  them  to  conform 
to  ordinary  ways  and  take  to  other  callings  so  that  they  might 
be  assimilated  into  the  life  of  the  places  where  they  lived. 
Mianonary  This  absorption  would  have  been  rendered  simpler  if 
'fo^-  they  could  have  been  got  to  accept  the  Christian  religion, 
as  otherwise  their  mere  presence  at  such  a  function  as  the 
coronation  of  their  master  was  felt  to  be  offensive.  Many 
efforts  were  made  to  convert  them,  and  an  hospital  was 
founded  in  1233  for  the  support  of  those  who  relinquished 
Judaism  and  were  baptised.  The  converts  ceased  as  Chris- 
tians to  be  the  chattels  of  the  king,  but  as  they  were 
unable  to  claim  their  goods  from  him,  they  had  to  begin 
life  as  mere  paupers*.  The  Domus  Conversorum  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Rolls  House  never  contained 
more  than  thirteen  residents',  and  not  a  few  of  the  con- 
versions were  more  apparent  than  real,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  letter  which  Archbishop  Peckham  addressed  to  Edward  I. 
in  1281*.     He  held  that  though  they  could  not  be  compelled 

not  to  deck  themselyes  ont  in  silk,  velvet,  gold  etc.,  as  such  attire  is  neither  in 
keeping  with  their  education  nor  the  position  they  hold  in  society.  8.  That  the 
Jews  dismiss  from  their  service  all  Russian  female  servants  who,  having  served  in 
Jewish  houses,  assuredly  become  prostitutes,  forget  their  religion,  and  are  inten- 
tionally depraved  by  the  Jews.  4.  To  banish  without  delay  all  Jews  belonging  to 
other  places  who  do  not  possess  any  real  property  in  the  town.  5.  To  dose  all 
drinking-shops.  6.  To  forbid  Jews  to  abuse  the  Christian  burgesses,  and  in 
general  to  scoflF  at  them.  7.  To  prohibit  Jews  from  buying  up  in  the  markets  the 
first  necessaries  of  life  with  the  intention  of  reselling  them  to  the  Russians.  8.  To 
impress  on  wholesale  dealers  in  spirits  not  to  mix  with  vodka  any  foreign  element, 
which  sometimes  is  injurious  to  health.  9.  Not  to  trade  on  the  Sabbath  before 
noon,  and  at  Christmas  and  Easter  not  to  trade  for  three  days,  and  not  to  woi^ 
on  our  holidays.  10.  To  prohibit  Jews  buying  wheat  for  trading  purposes  within 
thirty  versts  of  the  town  of  Pereyaslav,  and  therefore  to  remove  all  existing  grain 
and  flour  stores.  11.  To  prohibit  Jews  from  buying  up  uncut  wheat,  also  to  lease 
land  from  private  individuals.  12.  The  Town  Council  is  begged  not  to  let,  and 
the  Jews  not  to  hire,  the  grounds  at  fairs  and  markets,  with  the  object  of  fanning 
them  out.     Consular  Reporta^  Ruasiay  No.  2, 1882,  p.  9. 

1  Statutes  of  Jewry. 

'  Tovey,  Anglia  Judaica^  216.  Edward  I.,  in  his  anxiety  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  their  absorption,  consented  to  waive 
his  claim  to  the  property  of  converts.    Rot.  Pari.  i.  49  (43). 

'  Jacobs  in  Anglo-Jewish  Exhibition  Papers^  41. 

*  Non  sine  dolore  cordis  et  angustia  est  nostris  auribus  inculcatum,  quod 
nonnulli  sexns  utriusque,  tam  in  civitate  London  quam  alibi,  qui  a  Judaica 
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to  profess  the  Christian  faith,  they  ought  to  be  forced  by  all  a.d.  io66 
possible  measures  to  maintain  a  profession  once  made  and 
sealed  by  Baptism. 

But  when  they  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith  of  their  RegvlaHon 

of  their 

&thers  it  was  necessary,  if  they  were  to  be  absorbed  into  btmness. 
ordinary  English  life,  that  they  should  give  up  the  special 
modes  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  which  they  practised,  but 
which  were  forbidden  to  Christians.  From  the  time  of 
Bichard  I.  their  usury  had  been  regulated  rather  than 
prohibited,  but  Edward  I.  forbad  them*  to  live  by  such  loans, 
and  insisted  that  they  should  seek  their  living  and  sustain 
themselves  by  other  legitimate  work  and  merchandise". 
They  had  however  continued  to  carry  on  usurious  dealings 
under  the  colour  of  honest  trade ;  and  Eldward  was  forced  to 
revert  to  the  plan  of  limiting  the  rate  to  42  per  cent.,  and 
decreeing  that  the  Jew  should  not  be  able  to  recover  more 
than  three  years*  interest',  along  with  the  principal. 

The  bitter  feeling  against  the  Jews  was  obviously  intensi-  inAuewe 
fied  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades ;  barons  and  knights  who  ^CnJadea 
stayed  in  England  were  not  unwilling  to  show  their  zeal  by  ™^. 
slaying  their  unbelieving  neighbours,  especially  when  by  so 
doing  they  were  able  to  wipe  out  intolerable  arrears  of  debt. 
The  Crusades  had  besides  opened  up  opportunities  for  doing 
business  which  Jews  were  glad  to  seize.     Though  the  landed 
proprietor  did  not  require  money  for  purposes  of  trade,  he  was 
seriously  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  equipping  himself  for  an 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.     The  same  circumstances  which 
enabled  many  of  the  towns  to  buy  their  freedom,  enabled 
the  Jews  to  lend  large  sums  on  the  security  either  of  lands, 
<Nr  of  an  annual  return  in  produce  from  the  land*.     There 
was  in  consequence  an  enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of 

ffrM'^  ad  Christianam  r«ligionem  conTersi  faeraut,  ad  vomitiim  rediemnt,  super- 
ititioDein  Jndaicam,  ^at  primitas  Don  sine  contemptn  fidei  Christiaiise  nequiter 
mntantea.    Hegistrum  Epiat,  J.  Peckham  (Rolls  Series),  i.  239. 

1  ToTey,  Anglia  Judaica^  200. 

s  Statutes  of  Jewry.  The  dnty  of  working,  as  a  mode  of  personal  self- 
diaciplme,  and  as  supplying  the  means  for  aiding  man  and  serving  God  was 
stronglj  urged  by  the  Fathers,  and  was  embodied  in  the  Monastic  Role.  Tliis 
was  probably  the  element  in  the  public  feeling  against  Jews  which  can  be  most 
directly  traced  to  Christian  teaching,  and  not  merely  to  practical  experience. 

'  (htMBS,  AngUy-Jewith  Exhibition  PaperSi  226. 

«  n>id.  178. 
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A  J).  1066  wealth  which  passed  into,  or  rather  through,  Jewish  hands  at 
""^^^^-  the  very  time  when  religious  passions  were  most  deeply  stirred. 
Aj).  1189.  The  persecution  began  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of 

Richard  I.^;  the  Jews  wished  to  propitiate  this  king  and 
attended  in  numbers ;  but  the  mob  maltreated  the  Jews  who 
mingled  in  the  crowd  at  the  palace,  and  the  scuffle  was 
continued  by  an  attack  on  the  houses  of  the  London  Jews ; 
many  of  these  were  burned  and  the  inhabitants  perished 
miserably.  This  evil  example  was  followed  at  Lynn,  Bury, 
and  Norwich ;  some  young  crusaders  attacked  and  slew  many 
of  the  Jews  who  had  gathered  at  the  Stamford  Mr.  But  the 
most  terrible  scenes  were  enacted  at  York',  on  the  return  of 
Joceus  from  Richard's  coronation  ;  he  had  been  forcibly  bap- 
tised and,  since  he  renounced  this  compulsory  conversion,  he 
became  specially  obnoxious  as  an  apostate^  He  succeeded 
in  taking  refuge  vdth  all  his  treasures  in  the  castle,  and 
the  Jews  endeavoured  to  defend  themselves  there ;  but  as  they 
were  so  mistaken  as  to  defy  the  castellan  and  refuse  him 
admission  to  his  own  castle,  he  took  the  lead  of  the  mob 
which  was  still  more  incited  by  the  preaching  of  a  Premon- 
stratensian  Canon.  Many  of  the  Jews,  acting  on  the  spirited 
advice  of  a  Rabbi,  killed  themselves;  the  remainder,  who 
offered  to  treat,  were  massacred  by  the  mob  at  the  instigation 
of  a  certain  Richard  de  Malabestia,  who  was  deeply  indebted 
to  the  Jews*.  The  crowd  had  only  accomplished  half  their 
work  when  they  had  thus  slaughtered  the  Jews ;  they  then 
proceeded  to  the  Cathedral  and  burned  the  bonds  which  were 
enrolled  there,  so  as  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  the  royal 
claims  upon  them. 

This  bitter  hatred  of  the  Jews  made  itself  felt  not  only 
in  these  savage  outbreaks  but  in  the  disabilities  which  were 
imposed  by  regular  authorities.  They  were  not  able  to  secure 
the  possession  of  their  houses,  and  were  gradually  driven 
from  their  quarters  in  the  Old  Jewry  in  London*.     Not  only 

1  Bye,  Anglo-Jewish  Exhibition  Papers,  141. 

s  Drake,  Ehoracum^  94.  *  Bye,  op.  cit.,  146. 

*  The  proof  of  his  debt  and  therefore  of  his  motive  came  oat  in  a  docmnent 
exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  in  1885.    Bye,  op.  cit.,  149. 

s  Compare  Ifr  Jacobs'  scholarly  paper  and  map  in  Anglo-Jewish  Exhibition 
PaperSf  30. 
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SO,   they   were  themselves  expelled    from    ene  town  after  aj).1066 
another.    Simon  de  Montfort  turned  them  out  of  Leicester  ^^y^  ^^^ 
and  promised  the  burgesses  they  should  never  return*.     In  ^2^^- 
1275  they  were  expelled  from  Cambridge,  by  the  influence 
of  the  king's  mother* ;  but  as  we   have  already  seen  such 
action  was  not  always  disinterested  on  the  part  of  noble 
peiBonages.     Robert  Grossteste,  in  writing  to  the  Countess  of  a.d.  1231. 
Winchester,  is  particular  to  point  out  that  Christian  rulers 
should   not   reap  advantage    from    the    results  of   Jewish 
extortion'.     Though  we  hear  less  of  mob  outrage  in  the 
thirteenth  than  in  the  twelfth  century,  no  substantial  success 
attended  the  attempts  to  assimilate  them  to  English  subjects 
and  absorb  them  into  the  ordinary  life  of  the  towns  in  which 
they  lived. 

71.     The  diflBculties  between  the  towns  and  the  Jews  Foreign 
were  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  claimed  what-  M^ic«, 
ever  status  they  possessed  from  the  king  himself,  and  had  no 
immediate  relation  with  inferior  authorities.     But  there  were 
other  immigrants  who  asserted  rights  to  entire  independ- 
ence ;  they  owed  obedience  to  authorities  beyond  the  realm, 
and  claimed  immunity,  not  only  from  the  local  regulations 
of  burghs,  but  from  the  royal  power  itself     Such  were  the 
ecclesiafitics,  who  flocked  into  England  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest.    It  has  been  pointed  out  above  ^  that  the  mission  of 
S.  Augustine  and  the  Roman  monks  to  England  was  not  of 
much   direct   importance,   so   far  as   economic   matters  are 
oonoemed,  but  that  the  indirect  results  were  very  far-reaching, 
especially  in  the  legal   changes  which  were   introduced  or 
accelerated,  such  as  the  granting  of  land  in  perpetuity  by 
hoc     On  the  other  hand  the  great  ecclesiastical  invasion  in  and  their 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  is  of  interest  not  only  in  ir^uenee. 
legal  but  in  economic  and  fiscal  affairs  as  well. 

a.     William's  expedition   had  been    somewhat    of   the  Eccle- 
nature  of  a  crusade,  and  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  which  juris- 
were  carried  out  by  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  all   tended   to'^'*^'*^' 
strengthen  the  papal  influence  in  England.     The  separation 

1  Thompson,  History  of  Leicester,  72. 

>  Rye  in  Anglo-Jetdah  Exhibition  Papers,  165. 

•  EpistoUs  (RoUs),  86.  «  See  §  32. 

c.  13 
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AJ>.  1066   of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  opened  the  way  for 
Avpetis,     frequent  appeals  to  Rome,  and  gave  a  new  importance  to  the 
Arch-        revived  study  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence.     The  Arch- 
^^*^*^'     deacons  who  had  been  educated  in  Italy,  even  if  they  were 
English  by  birth,  were  not  always  a  credit  to  their  order^ ;  and 
the  payments  which  arose  through  papal  claims  on  English 
benefices,  and  in  connexion  with  fees  at  the  Roman  court', 
were  enormous.    The  whole  machineiy  for  obtaining  decisions 
in  ecclesiastical  causes  was  permeated  by  Italian  influence, 
The  Pope' 8  and  the  great  papal  revenue  was  collected  by  papal  merchants ; 
'  apparently  the  tithes  which  the  Pope  claimed  were  gathered 
in  kind  and  sold  in  the  town  markets ;  so  that  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  taxation  were  able  in  1231  to  obtain  payment 
of  tithes  on  the  Pope's  behalf  by  means  of  forged  letters,  and 
then  to  sell  the  goods  for  the  public  benefit'.     The  price 
obtained  by  the  Pope's  merchants  at  these  sales  was  transmit- 
ted to  Italy  by  bills  of  exchange,  against  which,  as  it  appears, 
wool  was  exported     It  is  not  likely  that  much  was  actually 
transmitted  in  specie ;  the  frequent  complaints  of  the  scarcity 
of  coin  in  consequence  of  the  papal  taxation  would  be  quite 
as  much  justified  if  the  coin  was  hoarded  by  merchants  as  if 
it  was  actually  exported ;  this  last  would  only  be  done  when 
it  was  absolutely  necessary. 

If  the  Pope's  merchants  were  thus  able  to  amass  large 
hoards  of  silver,  they  were  naturally  tempted  to  use  them  as 
and  money  the  Jews  did  by  lending  money  on  good  security*;  they  were 
*^'  forced  to  have  recourse  to  ingenious  devices  in  order  to  obtain 
profit  on  money  lent  without  being  technically  chargeable 
with  usury.  Matthew  Paris  gives  a  most  interesting 
document  ftova  which  we  discover  one  such  method  of 
evasion*.  A  sum  of  104  marks  was  borrowed  of  certain 
merchants,  called  Caursines*,  on  April  24,  to  be  repaid  in  full 

^  Stubbs,  Lectures  on  Medtasval  Hiitory,  302. 

>  Otho  proposed  to  assign  a  Proctor  at  the  court  of  Borne  to  each  diocese,  bat 
it  was  not  clear  that  the  payment  of  one  man  wonld  make  it  less  necessary  to  fee 
seTeral.    Pearson,  History  ^  n.  148. 

•  Pearson,  u.  150.    Bymer,  i.  203. 

*  Ck>mpare  the  interesting  case  (1273)  of  the  Abbot  of  Bordesley  who  obtained  a 
loan  in  money  which  he  tried  to  diBcharge  by  paying  wool.    Rot,  Pari,  i.  1. 

B  Mat.  Paris,  Chronic,  Miyor^  m.  p.  829. 

^  Canrsines,  or  Cahorsines,  the  merchants  of  Cahors  in  Ghiienne.  Cf.  Dante, 
In/emot  xi.  49 — 61. 
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'  without  interest  on  August  Ist,  If  however  the  money  was  ajd.  loee 
not  forthcoming  at  that  date,  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  ""^  * 
€ent.  eveiy  two  months, — 60  per  cent,  per  annum, — ^besides 
other  charges,  was  to  begin.  This  interest  was  nominally 
payment  for  expense  incurred  in  sending  for  the  money  again 
and  again ;  and  through  this  excuse,  the  various  canons  and 
enactments  against  taking  interest  were  evaded.  The  re- 
marks of  the  monk  may  be  quoted  as  clearly  expressing  the 
fitate  of  feeling  on  the  subject ;  The  Caursines  "  circumvented 
the  needy  in  their  necessities,  cloaking  their  usury  under  the 
ahow  of  trade,  and  pretending  not  to  know  that  whatsoever  is 
added  to  the  principal  is  usury,  under  whatever  name  it  is 
called.  For  it  is  manifest  that  their  loans  lie  not  in  the  path 
of  charity,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  hold  out  a  helping  hand 
to  the  poor  to  relieve  them,  but  to  deceive  them ;  not  to  aid 
others  in  their  starvation  but  to  gratify  their  own  covetous- 
ness;  seeing  that  'the  motive  stamps  our  every  deed*.'" 
Hence  it  came  about  that  the  popular  indignation  which 
had  been  raised  against  the  Jews  was  diverted  to  expend 
itself  on  the  wealthy  Florentines'. 

b.     The  Norman  and  Angevin  reigns  were  marked  by  the  Moruu- 
foundation  of  a  very  large  number  of  monasteries ;  this  was    ^  ' 
the  available  means  of  devoting  wealth,  not  only  to  the  glory 
of  God,  but  to  the  maintenance  of  culture  and  learning.     The 
existing  houses  in  England  were  mostly  Benedictine,  each 
abbey  was  a  separate  centre  under  the  control  of  its  own 
abbot,  and  monks  had  replaced  the  secular  canons  in  several 
foundations.    Under  Norman  influence  there  were  several 
attempts    to    revive    discipline,  but  the  plan,  which  was  a.d.  lose. 
adopted  in  the  charter  of  Battle  Abbey,  of  exempting  the 
monks  from  episcopal  control  had  baneful  results.     Twenty- 
six  Benedictine  Houses  were  planted  under  the  two  Williams; 
and  some  of  the  new  orders  were  also  established ;  the  Angus-  The  new 
tinian  Canons  who  were  favourably  distinguished  from  some    ^  ^^^' 
other  bodies'  appeared  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror;  the 
Cluniac  (fcZocA;),  Cistercian  {white  TTWwX'^Xaud  Carthusian  {white 
habit  but  black  cloak)  Orders  all  arose  as  attempts  to  reform 
the  Benedictine  {bUick  monks)  Rule,  and  were  introduced  into 

1  ICai.  Par.  (Bohn)  i.  2.        >  See  below,  p.  271.        «  Oiraldas,  Iter  Comb.  i.  c.  3. 
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A  J).  1066   England  under  the  Conqueror,  Rufus,  and  Henry  11.  respec- 
~    '  *       tively.     The  white  canons  of  Premontre  were  introduced  in 
The  Friars,  the  time  of  Stephen;  the  Dominicans  (Black  Friars)  and 
Carmelite  Friars  as  well  as  the  Franciscans  (Grey  Friars) 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.     There  were  besides 
the  great  military  Orders;  the  Hospitallers  (black  with  a 
white  cross),  and  the  Templars  (white  with  a  red  cross)^  so 
that  a  very  large  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  was 
in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  corporations. 
Ftseal  Fiscally'  the  results  were  serious,  as  ecclesiastical  land  did 

wc  €$.  ^^^  contribute  so  largely  as  the  land  held  by  military  tenure 
for  purposes  of  war ;  the  military  orders  owed  their  first  duty 
to  the  defence  of  Christendom  and  not  as  other  knights  to  the 
realm".  And  there  was  a  difficulty  about  the  collection  of  any 
revenue,  as  the  houses  of  the  Cluniac  and  Carthusian  orders 
were  only  priories,  and  the  ultimate  control  of  their  property 
rested  with  the  Abbot  at  the  mother  houses ;  the  Cistercians 
too  owed  allegiance  to  the  mother  house  from  which  each 
English  abbey  traced  its  descent,  but  this  plea  did  not 
enable  them  to  evade  royal  taxation  in  the  time  of  Edward 
IIL» 
Influence  Industrially  and  commercially  on  the  other  hand,  there 

onjM  ustry  ^^  ^^^  much  causc  for  complaint ;  considerable  pains  were 
commerce,  taken  in  the  management  of  their  estates,  and  though  they 
failed  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions  of  life 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  greatly  impoverished,  they 
were  perhaps  less  unpopular  at  the  last  than  at  the  time 
when  they  were  fi-equently  engaged  in  disputes  with  villan 
tenants.  There  is  ample  evidence  too  that  the  monks 
devoted  themselves  to  cultivating  our  staple  export  by 
^Vocl.  pasture  farming ;  the  Cistercians  who  had  settled  in  the 
deserted  districts  of  the  north  had  special  opportunities  for 
this  business,  but  we  have  records  which  show  that  the 
Florentine  wool  merchants  obtained  supplies  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  from  houses  belonging  to  difibrent  orders*. 

^  M.  E.  C.  Walcott,  English  Minsters^  n.  11. 

*  Addison,  Templars,  237. 

*  See  below,  p.  254.    On  Edward  I.'8  action  in  1800  compare  Greatest  of  Planta- 
genets,  228. 

<  See  Appendix  D. 
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The  connexion  between  the  monasteries  and  the  towns  aj).  io66 

1272. 

was  close  and  not  always  friendly ;  to  the  Abbey  the  town  struggle 
often  owed  its  origin ;  but  as  they  increased  in  wealth,  the  j^*j^'** 
townsmen  wished  to  be  freed  from  the  control  which  the 
abbot  exercised ;  men  were  inclined  to  resent  manorial  claims 
and  rights  everjrwhere,  and  the  monasteries  exercised  these 
rights  in  some  prosperous  places  where  the  grievance  was 
most  deeply  felt.  Again,  the  friars  occupied  large  sites  .in 
prominent  positions  in  the  towns,  and  there  were  frequent 
and  angry  collisions  between  them  and  the  burgesses.  The 
struggle  between  the  monks  at  Norwich*  and  the  townsmen 
led  to  open  warfare,  and  terrible  destruction  of  life  and 
property.  Similar  stories  are  told  of  outrages  and  riots  at 
Bury*,  Reading',  and  elsewhere.  Owing  to  the  position  of  the 
monks,  and  the  protection  Cney  cbuld  count  upon  from  Rome, 
kings  were  not  able  to  give  an  unfettered  decision,  and  the 
burgesses  had  great  difficulty  in  securing  justice  for  them- 
selves, or  in  resisting  any  encroachment  on  their  chartered 
right& 


V.    Royal  Charters. 

72.     Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact=  that  The  growth 
there  was  an   immense  increase   in   the  prosperity  of  theyrow^" 
towns  during    this    period     They   were   very   much   more 
numerous  at  the  time  of  the  Hundred  Rolls  than   at  the 
time  of  Domesday,  but  still  more  striking  evidence  of  their 
growth  is  to  be  found  by  examining  their  constitution. 

The  Domesday  villages,  and  for  that  matter  the  Domes-  the  time  of 
day  burghs,  seem  to  have  been  completely  controlled  by  royal  Conquest, 
officials  and  manorial  lords.    The  existence  of  lawmen  in  Lin- 
coln, Cambridge*  and  elsewhere,  of  frith  gilds*  and  cnighten 

1  Blomefield'8  Norfolk  (1789),  n.  89. 

>  Ymtes,  History  of  Bury^  121 — 138.    Much  additional  information  on  tlicse 
qiiarrels  is  giTen  in  the  documents  printed  by  Dr  Gross,  Gild  Merchant ^  n.  29 — 36. 

*  Coates,  History  of  Reading,  49. 

<  The  lawmen  of  Lincoln  had  sex  and  «oc,  those  of  Cambridge  apparently 
had  not  {Domesday,  i.  886  a,  1  and  189  a,  1). 

*  See  above,  p.  166. 
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AJ>.  1066   gilds^  in  London  and  other  towns,  as  well  as  the  local  customs 

""  *  like  those  recorded  for  Hereford,  Worcester  and  Chester,  show 
us  germs  of  municipal  life,  and  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  the  history  of  each  of  these  towns.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  tar  unauthorised  associations  and  customs  would 
be  effective  as  barriers  against  royal  or  manorial  aggres- 
sions ;  they  were  perhaps  elements  that  were  absorbed  in  the 
later  constitution  of  different  towns,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  count  upon  the  continuance  of  any  liberties  unless  they 

Charters,  were  secured  by  charter.  For  the  history  of  the  towns  as 
controlling  agencies  in  connexion  with  industry  and  com- 
merce, we  need  not  attempt  to  go  back  to  the  period  before 
the  Conquest.  It  will  suffice  if  we  try  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  disabilities  under  which  the  townsmen  lay 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  of  the  organisation  which 
was  formed  for  different  purposes,  judicial,  fiscal  and  econo- 
mic, as  they  gradually  succeeded  in  getting  the  management 
of  their  afiairs  into  their  own  handa 

grwUedan        This  was,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  a  gradual  process, 

^oMonoM  K^i^?  ^^  ^*®P  ^y  ®^P»  f^^r  here,  and  more  slowly  there, 
according  as  circumstances  fisivoured  the  towns,  and  the  op- 
portunity occurred  of  buying  their  own  freedom ;  the  needs 
of  the  nobles  who  were  setting  out  for  the  East  gave  the 
opportunity  of  bargaining  for  grants  of  privilege ;  and  simi- 
larly  the  towns  were  able  to  secure  many  immunities  from 
royal  interference  at  the  times,  when  Richard  I.  started,  and 
when  it  was  necessary  to  raise  money  for  his  ransom.  The 
townsmen  would  usually  agree  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  rent 
as  a  commutation  of  dues  and  perquisites,  and  they  would 
also  have  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  the  charter  which  secured 
to  them  the  privilege  of  making  this  annual  payment,  and 
so  of  being  free  from  outside  officials ;  they  were  often  glad 
to  make  themselves  more  secure  by  paying  a  fine  to  a  new 
king  for  his  inspeximus,  or  confirmation  of  the  privileges 
already  given  by  his  predecessors. 
in  each  The  histoiy  of  constitutional  progress  in   any  town  is 

toien.  therefore  the  history  of  the  particular  steps  by  which  the 
inhabitants  secured  immunity  frx)m  various  disabilities ;  the 

1  Gross,  Gilda  Mercatoria,  19. 
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opportunities  which  occurred  in  one  case  were  not  available  A.D.  1066 
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in  another,  or  the  townsmen  were  not  wealthy  enough 
or  wise  enough  to  seize  them;  hence  the  history  of  each 
town  differs  from  the  history  of  every  other.  But  not  only 
was  there  a  difference  in  the  time  at  which  these  privileges 
were  secured,  but  in  the  persons  who  were  concerned  in 
granting  them.  In  some  places  the  king  was  in  the  position 
of  manorial  lord  so  that  his  charters  availed  to  remove  all 
the  various  disabilities ;  but  in  other  cases  there  was  a  mano- 
rial lord,  or  an  abbot  who  had  to  be  satisfied  for  some 
matters,  while  the  royal  claims  had  to  be  met  for  others ; 
while  there  were  other  towns,  like  London  itself,  in  which 
there  were  several '  barons '  each  exercising  a  separate  juris- 
diction within  his  own  ward\  Until  these  separate  jurisdic- 
tions were  suppressed,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  have  a 
consolidated  municipal  government  in  which  all  matters  of 
trade,  and  police  and  taxation  should  be  treated  by  a  single 
recognised  authority.  Even  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  these 
separate  jurisdictions  presented  such  serious  diflBculty,  that 
he  devoted  much  energy  to  the  lajdng  out  and  building 
towns  in  new  situations  where  the  burgesses  might  be  free 
from  the  interference  of  any  authority  but  the  crown. 

73.  It  may  be  convenient  to  fix  attention  first  of  all  on  Manorial 
the  sort  of  disabilities  to  which  townsmen  were  exposed  at  cAaiH^s. 
the  hands  of  manorial  lords,  whether  royal,  clerical  or  lay; 
we  may  then  examine  those  for  which  they  were  in  all  cases 
forced  to  seek  relief  from  the  king  directly*.  The  clearest 
evidence  on  this  point  comes  from  those  towns  where  no 
liberties  had  been  granted,  and  where  we  can  see  the  lords 

^  Thus  the  enqniries  in  the  Hundred  RcHU  are  answered  separately  for  each 
watd  as  if  it  were  a  separate  Hundred,  not  once  for  the  whole  town. 

^  A  lord  might  grant  to  a  town  immnnities  from  royal  rights  if  the  king  had 
MithoriBed  him,  cf.  Thnrstan's  charter  to  Beverley  (Stnbhs,  Select  CTiartera,  109). 
Bat  it  is  not  clear  what  right  the  manorial  lord  had,  or  conld  acqnire  by 
preieription,  and  for  what  he  required  distinct  warrant.  Maitland,  Select  Pleas, 
Mamorial^  i.  Ix.  In  the  case  of  Manchester  "the  ancient  royal  grants  to  its  lords 
indnded  a  fair,  in  1222  and  1227,  and  free  warren  in  1249 ;  but  as  to  any  grant  of 
a  Court  Leet  or  View  of  Frank-pledge  the  public  records  of  these  early  times  are 
ailent;  leayiog  as  only  to  conjecture  that,  like  the  weekly  market  and  other 
ancieDt  frandpiKw  of  Manchester,  this  court  was  held  by  prescription."  Harland, 
ManckuUr  Cowrt  Leet  Records  (Cheetham  Boc.),  p.  10. 
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JlD,  1066    exercising  the  rights  which  the  townsmen,  in  other  cases,  had 
""  in  their  own  hands.     The  fullest  body  of  illustrations  may  be 

derived  from  the  history  of  Manchester,  which  continued  to 
flourish  under  the  control  of  its  feudal  lord  till  1846,  when  it 
entered  at  once  on  the  enjoyment  of  a  nineteenth  century 
constitution^  and  the  last  vestiges  of  the  old  Court  Leet 
disappeared. 
Court  This  court  had  been  held  twice  in  the  year  by  the  lord  s 

steward,  and  all  the  fines  and  other  profits  arising  from 
matters  which  fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  went 
to  the  manor.  The  steward  summoned  the  court  through 
the  bailiffs,  and  all  those  who  owned  service  were  required  to 
present  themselves  for  the  view  of  Frank-pledge;  it  thus 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  available  military 
strength  as  well  as  of  inquiring  into  any  sort  of  misdemean- 
ours that  had  been  committed  Some  of  these  were  crimes 
which  the  Leet  could  only  present,  and  which  must  be  dealt 
with  and  punished  in  other  courts — such  were  treasons  and 
felonies.  Other  matters  of  police  fell  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  Leet ;  affiuys  and  bloodshed  could-be  dealt  with, 
as  well  as  failure  to  follow  the  hue  and  cry  against  robbers, 
nuisance  arising  from  the  blocking  of  highwajrs,  the  stopping 
of  water  courses,  or  the  breaking  of  bridges.  Besides  this, 
the  court  had  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  trade ;  forestallers, 
regrators  and  engrossers,  butchers  who  sold  diseased  meat, 
shoemakers,  tanners  and  glovers  who  sold  bad  goods  or  dear, 
bakers  and  brewers  who  broke  the  assize,  as  well  as  those 
who  used  false  weights  and  measures  were  all  liable  to  have 
their  cases  taken  and  investigated  in  this  court  and  might 
be  punished  by  fine,  or  the  stocks,  or  pillory*.  Since  the 
lord  had  rights  both  in  the  markets  and  the  fairs,  all  matters 
connected  with  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  Manchester 
came  under  his  cognisance,  and  he  received  the  profits  of  this 
jurisdiction.  We  cannot  but  suppose  that  in  the  case  of 
such  towns  as  Manchester  and  SheflSeld,  which  grew  into 
affluence  under  this  system,  the  government  must  have  been 

^  The  Records  of  the  Court  Leet  have  been  published  by  the  Cheetham  Society, 
and  more  recently  and  completely  by  the  Ck)rporation. 
>  Kitchin,  Jurisdictions,  p.  16. 
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good  on  the  whole,  but  the  townsmen  had  no  such  security  A.D.  1066 
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against  rapacious  and  ignorant  officers^  as  they  could  hope 
for  when  the  right  to  adjudicate  on  such  affairs  lay  in  their 
own  hands. 

Another  point  was  of  even  greater  importance ;  if  they  Ancient 
had  the  right  of  jurisdiction  they  could  judge  according  to  cu^oms. 
the  customs  they  themselves  approved.  We  gather  that  in 
Leicester  the  law  which  had  been  in  use  under  the  old 
lawmen  was  modified  in  Norman  times,  and  the  townsmen 
were  forced  to  settle  their  disputes  by  wager  of  battle.  This 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  tedious  proceeding,  since  a  judi- 
cial combat  which  began  at  6  am.  only  ended  at  3  p.m., 
when  one  of  the  parties  engaged  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  a  pit*.  The  whole  incident  and  the  conduct  of  the 
disputants  so  impressed  the  townsmen,  that  they  endea- 
.voured  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  scandal,  and 
agreed  to  pay  the  earl  three  pence  for  each  house  in  the 
high  street,  on  condition  that  the  "  twenty-four  jurors  who 
were  in  Leicester  from  ancient  times  should  from  that  time 
fbrward  discuss  and  decide  all  pleas  they  might  have  among 
themselves'." 

The  history  of  Leicester  also  brings  out  other  manorial  Predial 
disabilities  from  which  the  towns  had  suffered.  Many  of  the 
burgesses  were  villans  who  owed  predial  services  to  the 
lord ;  so  long  as  the  towns  were  really  agricultural  commu- 
nities this  obligation  was  probably  enforced  by  actual  service. 
Li  Leicester  it  had  been  commuted  for  definite  money  pay- 
ments, and  in  1190  the  burgesses  were  freed  from  these 
obligations  by  Earl  Robert.  "  I  have  demised  and  in  every 
way  quitclaimed  from  me  and  my  heirs  for  ever  those 
pennies  which  were  accustomed  to  be  taken  yearly  from  my 
burgesses  of  Leicester  on  account  of  reaping  my  com  at 
Leicester"*  and  other  servile   obligations.     The  history  of 

1  Kitchin  wriiiiig  in  1598  says,  "  In  some  courts  baron  I  have  seen  such  snb- 
Terting  of  justice  by  stewards,  some  by  ignorance  and  wilfulness  and  some 
stewmrds  to  please  their  lords  or  for  fear  of  losing  their  fee***that  justice  many 
times  had  no  place  there,  to  the  perilous  example  and  overthrow  of  estate." 
Jurisdietiani,  p.  9. 

s  Thompeon,  Leicester^  28. 

*  Tbompflon,  English  Municipal  History,  40.  *  Ibid.  46. 


aervtces. 
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AJ>.  1066  S.  Albans  and  other  towns  shows  that  these  manorial  claims 
were  bitterly  resented  two  centuries  later;  and  we  can 
understand  how  anxious  the  inhabitants  of  twelfth  century 
towns  would  be  to  secure  not  only  personal  freedom  from 
servitude,  but  the  right  of  self-government  in  regard  to 
matters  of  police  and  of  trade.  It  was  with  a  great  price 
that  many  of  them  acquired  this  freedom,  paid  in  an  im- 
mediate fine  and  an  annual  rent ;  and  the  older  towns  were 
certainly  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  towns 
which  king  Edward  planted  and  which  were  free-bom. 

Boyal  74.     The  townsmen   like  other  subjects  were  bound  to 

contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  realm,  and  they  had  to 
discharge  other  fiscal  obligations.  They  could  not  of  course 
be  freed  from  these  responsibilities,  but  to  men  engaged  in 
trade  there  were  many  matters  of  practical  importance 
which  could  be  adjusted  by  royal  fevour,  both  in  regard  to 
the  rate  at  which  their  liabilities  were  discharged  and  the 
persons  through  whom  they  were  paid 

Sherifs,  The  regular  revenue  ftx)m  the  town  and  the  occasional 

taxation  which  might  be  due  frx)m  it  were  in  the  first  instance 
collected  by  the  sherifis ;  they  were  practically  irresponsible, 
and  they  sometimes  abused  their  position.  The  Hundred 
Bolls  contain  a  great  deal  of  interesting  evidence  on  this 
point;  in  Cambridgeshire  there  were  many  complaints  of 
Roger  of  Estra.  When  the  bridge  over  the  Cam  was  carried 
away  by  a  flood  he  took  a  tax  of  2*.  and  afterwards  of  6d.  a 
hide  on  pretence  that  he  was  going  to  build  a  stone  one, 
and  then  he  only  built  a  wooden  one  after  all.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  he  spent  seven  weeks  in  making  this  struc- 
ture and  charged  exorbitantly  for  the  use  of  the  barge  he 
provided  in  order  to  ferry  the  inhabitants  across*. 

Collective         Hence  the  townsmen  specially  valued  the  privileges  of 

5^J^  being  recognised  for  themselves  and  their  heirs  as  collec- 
tively responsible  for  the  royal  revenue,  instead  of  having  to 
pay  it  through  a  sheriflF.  To  be  free  ftx)m  the  sheriflf  in  any 
respect  was  a  gain,  and  it  was  also  an  advantage  to  the  king 
when  no  middlemen  intervened  in  receiving  the  revenue.  In 
some  instances  the  collection  of  dues  and  taxes  was  farmed 

1  Hot.  Hund.  X.  54,  56. 
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to  one  of  the  inhabitants  rather  than  to  the  royal  officer  in  A.D.  1066 
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the  shire ;  but  it  might  not  always  be  the  case  that  any  of 
the  townsmen  were  such  substantial  men  as  to  be  deemed  by 
the  king  fit  for  such  a  responsibility.  When  the  burgesses 
were  sufficiently  rich  they  were  willing  to  be  collectively  and 
individually  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  ferm, 
and  for  the  payment  of  arrears  incurred  at  any  subsequent 
time.  By  the  establishment  of  a  collective  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  burgesses  the  king  had  a  responsible  body  with 
whom  to  deal,  and  he  could  then  dispense  with  making  any 
provision  for  collecting  the  various  *  issues ' ;  while  the  towns- 
men would  be  careful  to  see  that  no  one  fell  into  arrear.  The 
citizens  undertook  to  pay  an  annual  composition  for  various 
branches  of  revenue  and  thus  were  made  free  of  customs  and 
other  taxes  while  they  levied  a  house  rate  among  themselves 
to  discharge  the  annual  payment.  Those  who  were  at  scot  and  Scot  and 
lot  with  the  other  inhabitants  and  bore  their  fair  share  of 
the  public  burdens,  were  welcome  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
place,  but  the  greatest  jealousy  was  felt  of  upland  men  or 
foreigners  (whether  native  or  alien)  who  tried  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  town  privileges  in  their  trade,  while  they  did  not 
as  householders  contribute  a  fair  share  to  meet  the  town 
pajrments.  This  feeling  found  expression  in  countless  regu- 
lations to  prohibit  foreigners  from  carrying  on  their  business 
in  such  a  way  as  to  compete  with  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place.  The  statutes  of  the  Southampton*  Gild  Merchant,  which 
date  from  about  1300,  are  very  detailed  and  serve  as  an  admir- 
able illustration  of  the  policy  which  was  generally  pursued. 

The  question  of  the  rate  at  which  the  townsmen  should  Fiical 
be  taxed  depended  on  two  distinct  considerations;  it  was 
partly  resolvable  into  the  farther  question  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  their  land  was  held,  and  therefore  as  to  the 
occasions  on  which  they  should  pay*.  On  the  whole  the 
tenants  of*  ancient  domain  came  off  most  easily' ;  and  hence 

1  GTO88,  OHd  Merchant,  n.  214. 

*  The  town  of  Beading  hid  been  granted  to  the  Abbey  there,  and  it  was  decided 
■fler  much  dispote  that  the  Abbot  might  tallage  the  townsmen,  when  the  king 
leried  a  tallage  on  his  tenants.    Gross,  OUd  Merchant,  n.  204. 

*  So  in  1806  of  those  who  held  land  within  a  royal  forest.  "If  any  of  them 
that  be  diiafforeated  by  the  porliea  would  rather  be  within  the  forest  as  th^  were 
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A.D.  1066  the  townsmen,  like  other  landowners,  were  inclined  to  claim 
this  position \  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Confessor 
certain  towns  had  been  favoured,  as  the  geld  was  demanded 
less  frequently',  and  so  long  as  occasional  taxation  lasted  it 
was  desirable  to  be  placed  in  the  status  of  those  from  whom 
demands  were  least  frequently  made. 

Tolls,  There  was  also  room  for  a  great  deal  of  adjustment  in 

regard  to  the  levying  of  dues.  The  town  undertook  to 
give  a  rent  annually,  and  claimed  to  be  free'  from  the 
duty  of  pajring  the  royal  tolls;  they  would. be  able  to  levy 
octroi  duties  for  the  use  of  the  town  and  defray  their 
payments  to  the  crown  by  the  house  rate.  They  would  gain 
greatly  as  their  trade  increased;  but  they  might  also  have 
considerable  privileges  in  regard  to  paying  tolls  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom'.  In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  the  men  of 
Beverley  and  of  York  were  free  from  tolls  throughout  York- 
shire*: the  men  of  London  and  all  their  goods  were  free 
throughout  England  and  the  ports  of  the  sea,  of  toll  and 
passage  and  lastage  and  all  other  customs^.     The  history  of 

A.D.  1519.  the  Cinque  Ports  affords  an  instance  of  the  assertion  of  this 
right  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  They  had  been  free  to  buy 
and  sell  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  that  is  to  say,  not  only 
free  from  the  obligation  of  paying  dues  at  their  own  homes, 
but  free  from  the  obligation  of  paying  them  anywhere  in  the 
kingdom.  A  merchant  who  exercised  this  privilege  with 
regard  to  some  wool  in  Black  well  Hall*  was  forced  to  defend 
his  rights  in  the  matter,  and  the  Cinque  Ports  established 
their  position  as  free  towns.  As  in  other  cases,  this  freedom 
meant  that  they  had  got  rid  of  restrictions  on  their  business. 


before,  than  to  be  oat  of  the  forest  as  they  be  now,  it  pleaaeth  the  king  very  well 
that  they  shall  be  received  thereunto,  so  that  they  may  remain  in  their  ancient 
estate,  ai)d  shall  have  common  and  other  easement,  as  well  as  they  had  before." 
Ordinance  of  Forest,    83  Ed.  I. 

^  On  the  other  hand  cases  of  claiming  not  to  be  of  ancient  domaii^  and  therefore 
not  to  be  tallaged  are  given  by  Madox,  Firma  Burgi^  5. 

^  Exeter  only  paid  geld  when  London,  York  and  Winchester  paid.  Domesday^ 
m.  80. 

^  In  Davies,  History  of  Southamptorit  229,  there  is  a  list  of  all  the  towns  which 
coold  legitimately  claim  this  privilege. 

*  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  110.  *  Ibid.  108. 

>  Jeake,  Charters,  8,  note  1. 
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by  undertaking  some  definite   payment  on  obligation.     In  A.D.  1066 
the  case  of  the  Cinque  Ports  they  were  specially  bound  to "" 
supply  shipping  for  the  defence  of  the  realm*. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  towns  were  jealous  of  any  Exclunve- 
infraction  of  these  dearly-bought  privileges",  whether  by  forww. 
unworthy  burgesses,  royal  charters  or  unwarranted  encroach- 
ments'. The  burgess  of  a  town  which  had  obtained  this 
fiill  freedom  both  from  royal  and  manorial  control  would 
have  to  make  considerable  payments  towards  the  sum  which 
was  annually  due  to  the  crown,  or  the  occasional  taxes  which 
were  taken ;  but  he  would  be  assessed  by  his  neighbours, 
and  in  this  right  he  would  find  some  protection  from  the 
sheriflf  who  extorted  money  in  the  king's  name  and  then 
applied  it  to  his  own  uses.  The  new  mode  of  levying  the 
pajrments  waa  less  expensive  because  it  was  more  direct; 
the  burgess  was  at  scot  and  lot  and  paid  on  his  tenement ; 
it  was  through  his  residence  and  the  payments  it  involved 
that  he  earned  the  privileges  he  enjoyed.  The  whole 
policy  of  the  towns  as  we  read  it  in  their  records  shows  us 
how  jealous  they  were  of  upland  men  and  unfree  men* 
who  tried  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  burgess  while  they 
did  not  pay  for  them ;  and  the  strong  measures  which  they 
took  against  those  who  connived  at  the  cheat  thus  practised 
on  their  neighbours.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  towns 
and  of  the  struggles  against  alien  workmen  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  well  as  against  the  new  centres  of  industry 
which  began  to  rival  them  in  the  sixteenth,  only  become 
intelligible  when  we  keep  the  nature  of  municipal  privi- 
leges and  the  cost  of  securing  them  carefully  in  view. 

75.     When  attention  has  thus  been  given  to  the  difierent  Their  or- 
matters  in  regard  to  which  the  townsmen  would  desire  to  be  ^*'*"**  *^* 
free  from  the  interference  of  outside  authorities,  it  remains 
for  us  to  notice  the  steps  which  they  took  in  organising  self- 
government  for  themselves. 

1  Jeake,  Charterat  25. 

*  Thfiy  are  clearly  Bnmmarised  in  the  case  of  Cambridge,  Rot.  Hund.  n.  891. 

>  See  the  cnrions  complaint  of  episcopal  encroachments  at  Winchester.  The 
bishop  attracted  the  bnrellars  to  his  own  quarter,  and  his  tenants  were  as  free  to 
boy  and  sell  at  the  members  of  the  gild  merchant.   Archceological  Journal^  vu.  875. 

«  Scottuk  Burgh  Laws,  5,  7,  88. 
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A.D.  1066         In  the  charters  of  Henry  L  leave  is  given  to  many  towns 

^^  '      to  form  a  hanse  or  gild  merchant ;  in  some  cases  this  may 

merehant.    have  been  the  mere  revival  of  the  cnighten  gilds,  such  as  had 

existed  in  pre-Norman  times  in  Winchester*,  Canterbury  and 

Aj>.  1216.    London ;  thus  in  the  charter  to  Dunwich  we  read  that  the 

townsmen  were  to  have  their  gild  merchant  with  a  hanse  and 

other  customs  and  liberties  pertaining  to  that  gild*.     But  in 

many  of  the  towns  which  were  springing  up  in  the  twelfth 

A.D.  1204.    century,  there  could  have  been  no  such  forerunner  of  the 

later  institution,  and  we  find  that  they  were  granted  a  gild 

merchant  with  all  the  liberties  and  customs  which  are  wont 

and  ought  to  pertain  to  a  gild  of  merchants*.     The  question 

of  origin  is  of  great  interest  for  the  history  of  each  town ; 

but  the  rights  of  these  gilds,  the  legal  status  they  possessed 

and  the  practical  influence  they  exerted,  are  questions  which 

may  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  charters  and  legal  records 

without  any  attempt  to  peer  too  closely  into  the  darkness 

beyond*. 

Begulatum        The  object  of  these  associations  appears  to  have  been  the 

immunity,  regulation  of  trade.     Free  tenants  of  all  sorts  had  indeed 

the  right  to  buy  and  sell  victuals  in  all  English  towns 

without  paying  toll*,  but  the  members  of  the  gild  obtained 

a  similar  freedom  in  regard  to  goods  of  eveiy  kind,  and  as 

they  paid  for  the  privilege*  they  were  careful  to  secure  it 

Excituive    for  themselves  exclusively.     This  exclusive  right  of  dealing 

^^    *        is  what  strikes  one  most  forcibly  in  all  the  documents  con- 

1  Gross,  Gilda  MerctUoriaj  p.  24.  Chemct«halla  nbi  chenicies  potabaut  gildam 
snam.  Domesday ^  m.  581,  583.  This  phrase  is  illustrated  by  the  later  ordinances 
of  Winchester.  Kant  len  pnrvoit  bevere  gilde  markande,  len  doit  per  common 
assent  par  les  mesters  de  la  vile  enqaere  genz  ke  convenable  soient  et  de  bone 
fame  a  reqniller  en  gilde  markande.    Gross,  Oild  Merchant^  u.  256. 

«  Mot.  CaH,  211.  «  Derby,  Rot.  Cart.  138. 

4  The  charter  of  Edward  I.  to  the  Cinque  Ports  refers  to  charters  of  several 
longs  from  Edward  the  Confessor  onwards  granting  liberty  for  their  *  mercatum,' 
though  if  the  barons  failed  to  do  justice  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  warden. 
Jeake,  Charters  of  Cinque  Ports^  28.  This  may  imply  that  they  had  a  continuous 
self-goTemment  for  commercial  affairs  from  before  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The 
mention  in  Domesday  of  a  Gildhalla  at  Dover  is  interesting,  though  of  course  not 
in  any  way  conclusive,  as  the  Gildhalla  may  have  belonged  to  a  social  and  religions 
gild  which  had  no  mercantile  functions.    Gross,  CHlda  Mercatoria,  73. 

A  Hot.  Uund,  I.  356. 

0  Gross,  Antiquary,  1885.  Rot.  OUaHa,  17,  19,  111,  223.  Madoz,  Exchequer, 
273. 
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nected  with  gilds ;  none  but  members  were  to  buy  and  sell,  aj).  loee 
or  at  any  rate  the  gild  had  such  supervision  over  all  buying 
and  selling  that  those  who  infringed  their  privileges  were 
liable  to  be  fined  by  the  gild\  But  while  their  privileges  PritfiUges. 
were  thus  exclusive  they  were  also  inclusive ;  the  members 
of  the  gild  had  a  right  to  claim  to  have  a  part  with 
another  member  in  a  successful  bargain'.  If  he  fell  into 
poverty  he  might  count  on  their  aid",  and  if  he  was  im- 
prisoned*, or  even  unjustly  accused'  they  would  assist  him. 
Through  membership  in  a  gild  merchant  the  trader  obtained 
a  status  which  was  recognised  outside  the  limits  of  his  own 
town ;  and  each  body  of  burgesses  sought  to  obtain  a  '  most 
fitvoured  gild '  clause,  and  to  have  its  members  put  on  the 
same  footing  for  purposes  of  trade,  as  those  who  carried 
on  business  to  the  most  advantaged  In  many  cases  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  members  of  the  gild  were 
practically  coextensive  bodies,  but  Dr  Gross  has  pointed 
out  several  instances  where  the  townsmen  were  not  all 
included  in  the  gild  merchant,  and  others  where  men  who 
did  not  dwell  in  the  town  were  admitted  members  of  the 
gild  merchant.  Aliens  might  also  be  received  into  the 
full  citizenship  of  a  town,  and  thus  be  naturalised.  When 
all  Flemings  were  arrested  in  London,  a  certain  Christin  a.d.  isii. 
Lewebrere  was  imprisoned  with  the  others,  but  the  king 
ordered  his  discharge  as  he  was  claimed  by  the  men  of  Lynn 
as  their  comburgensis*. 

These  gilds  had  their  OMm  laws,  and  courts  in  which 
civil  causes  might  be  determined;  but  it  appears  that 
mercantile  business  was  more  usually  transacted  in  the 
oniinary  burgh  courts,  in  which  questions  connected  with 
the   terms  of  payment,  and  the   recovery  of  debts   could  of  debts, 

1  GroBS,  Oild  Merchant,  i.  44. 

*  This  right  of  gavel  is  freqaently  mentioned  in  the  customs  of  the  Scotch 
xmuiiciptlitieB,  which  present  interesting  analogies.  Statuta  Oilde,  cc.  27,  41,  48. 
Burgh  Laws  of  SeotUmd,  76,  83,  86.  See  also  Worcester,  English  Gilds,  210. 
Sandwich,  cf.  Lyon,  Dover,  n.  299.    Romney,  op.  cit.  u.  333.   Rye,  op.  cit.  u.  366. 

s  Statuta  GUde,  c.  14,  op.  cit.  p.  70.  ^  Southampton,  c.  11,  Davies,  140. 

*  Statuta  Oilde,  c.  16,  op.  cit.  p.  70. 

6  w£t  in  Bcoto  et  loto  com  predictis  majore  et  commnnitate  tamqnam  liber 
bargouls  ejnadem  yilke  existit  et  in  eadem  villa  natos  fuit."  Delpit,  Collection, 
zcv. 
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AJ).  1066  usually  be  settled*.  When  the  gild  increased  in  power  and 
~"^^^*  overshadowed  the  burgh  authorities,  it  is  not  always  possible 
^  to  distinguish  the  precise  capacity  in  which  action  was  taken, 
and  the  later  statutes  of  the  Southampton  Gild  require  that 
the  Alderman  should  inquire  into  the  ability  of  the  members 
to  meet  their  debts  or  serve  as  surety*.  So  long  however  as 
the  gild  merchant  can  be  distinguished  as  merely  an  element 
in  the  municipal  life,  the  main  legal  business  appears  to 
have  been  done  by  the  ordinary  courts,  and  the  town  itself 
(communitas)  was  the  organ  by  which  payments  to  or  from 
the  merchant  of  another  place  might  be  adjusted ;  it  was  by 
suing  the  community  that  the  creditor  could  reach  a  de- 
faulting debtor  at  a  distance.  Though  membership  of  the 
gild  was  not  necessary  to  enable  the  burgess  to  recover  a 
debt  from  another  town',  it  is  probable  that  the  fact  that  he 
was  admitted  within  this  inner  circle,  gave  any  townsman  a 
through  better  commercial  status*.  He  had  a  wealthy  body  behind 
menhant,  him,  SO  that  he  was  a  person  of  credit ;  his  promise  to  pay, 
or  his  warrant  for  goods  was  worth  more  than  that  of  the 
merchant  who  stood  alone  on  his  personal  reputation  for 
honesty,  and  whether  he  visited  a  distant  town  or  a  fair  he 
could  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  person  of  status,  who  could 
give  a  suflBcient  reference  in  connexion  with  all  transactions 
in  which  he  was  concerned. 

When  these  two  privileges,  freedom  from  toll  and  the 
possession  of  commercial  status,  are  taken  together,  we  see 
what  a  valuable  right   the   townsmen  obtained  when  they 

^  The  citizens  of  Chester  had  acquittances,  releases,  recognisances  and  their 
appurtenances  and  a  pendice  (court  house)  in  which  to  hear  them  (Harlaud, 
Mamecestret  i.  190) ;  those  of  Bristol  were  entitled  to  have  all  pleas  about  debts 
held  in  the  town  according  to  the  custom  of  the  town. 

a  Gross,  Gild  Merchant,  u.  219  (27). 

^  The  recognised  process  is  described  in  detail  in  the  Romney  Custumal.  Lyon, 
Dover,  ii.  338.  See  also  letters  from  Yarmouth,  Blomefield,  Norfolk,  xi.  343. 
In  whatever  way  it  was  managed  under  different  circumstances,  the  providing 
a  satisfactory  machinery  for  the  recovery  of  debts  was  a  prime  necessity  for 
the  growth  of  commerce  at  this  time.  The  statute  of  Acton  Bumel,  like  the 
Burgh  Laws  of  Ipswich,  shows  the  provision  that  was  made  in  England  for 
foreigners.    The  Mayor  of  the  Staple  was  also  entered  recognisanoes  of  debt. 

4  In  Dublin  the  members  of  the  merchant  gild  were  bound  to  settle  their 
disputes  by  arbitration  among  themselves,  and  also  to  wiitinfiLin  a  brother's  cause 
if  he  was  sued  in  another  court.  Gross,  Oild  Merchant,  u.  65,  Helston,  Ibid.  n.  108. 
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were  allowed  to  have  a  lian8e\  but  there  were  direct  ad-  AJ).  loee 

—1272 

vantages  which  accrued  from  belonging  to  such  a  trading 
association ;  they  were  by  combination  able  to  secure  better 
terms',  each  member  was  able  to  share  in  the  fortunate 
transactions  of  others  or  of  the  whole  body',  and  they 
could  count  on  getting  assistance  in  case  of  mi8fortune^ 
There  can  be  no  wonder  that  the  gild  merchant  was  a 
widely  diffused  institution.  Dr  Gross  gives  a  list  of  more 
than  150  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  and  most  of  them 
appear  to  have  acquired  the  privilege  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  centuries. 

76.  He  has  also  worked  out  some  very  interesting  facts  Aviation, 
as  to  the  filial  relation  between  various  towns^  from  which 
we  can  gather  the  importance  men  attached  to  the  privilege  of 
living  under  good  customs',  as  well  as  to  that  of  freedom  from 
tolls.  The  latter  lay  of  course  in  the  king's  power,  but  the 
transmission  of  bodies  of  customs  depended  on  the  will  of  those 
who  already  enjoyed  them,  and  the  men  of  Hereford  were  not 
inclined  to  grant  them  gratuitously  to  townsmen  who  were 
only  of  servile  condition^.    The  bond  which  bound  the  new 

1  Dr  Gross  expUuns  that  this  term  is  used  in  three  senses  in  England,  (1)  a 
gQd,  (2)  the  entrance  fee,  (3)  a  mercantile  exaction. 

*  See  DaUin,  a.d.  1452.    Gross,  Oild  Merchant^  n.  67. 

*  liverpool,  1565.  Gross,  QUd  Merchant.,  u.  148.  Southampton,  c.  24  (op.  dt.  n. 
219). 

*  Coventry,  1340.  Ghross,  OHd  Merchant,  n.  50 ;  Lynn,  op.  cit.  n.  161.  South- 
Hnpton,  e.  22,  op.  dt.  n.  218. 

*  On  the  Affiliation  of  Medimval  Boroughs  in  The  Antiquary  for  1885. 

*  The  men  of  Derby  offered  King  John  sixty  marks  for  a  charter  like  that  of 
Vottingham,  and  the  men  of  Gloucester  not  less  than  two  hundred  marks  for  the 
wartoms,  laws  and  liberties  of  Winchester  {Antiquary,  1885,  p.  14).  See  also  the 
mm  of  John  Gray,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Quia  dominus  Rex  nobis  per  cartam  suam 
eooeeadt  nt  eligeremus  Burgum  in  Anglia  quemcumque  vellemus,  ut  easdem 
Ubertmtes  qoas  Burgus  ille  habet,  haberet  et  villa  nostra  de  Len'  et  nos  eligimus 
OiADcfoirdiam.    MackereU,  King's  Lynn,  248. 

T  ••  The  kings  dttizens  of  Hereford  who  have  the  custodye  of  his  citty  (in  regard 
tbftt  it  ia  the  prindpall  dttye  of  all  the  market  townes  from  the  sea  even  unto  the 
boimdes  of  the  Seaveme)  ought  of  andent  usage  to  deliver  theire  lawes  and  customes 
to  soeh  tofwnes  when  need  requires,  yet  in  this  case  they  are  in  noe  wise  bound 
to  do  it,  because  they  say  they  are  not  of  the  same  condition ;  for  there  are  some 
townes  which  hould  of  our  Lord  the  Einge  of  England  and  his  heires  without  any 
mesne  Lord ;  and  to  such  we  are  bound,  when  and  as  often  as  need  shall  be,  to 
MvtiAe  of  our  lawes  and  customes,  chiefly  because  we  hold  by  one  and  the  same 
tflonre ;  and  nothing  shall  be  taken  of  them  in  the  name  of  a  reward,  except  only 
bj  ov  oommon  towne  derke,  for  the  wryting  and  his  paynes  as  they  can  agree. 

C.  14 
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AJ).  1066  town  to  the  parent  from  which  its  privileges  were  derived 
^  '  was  so  far  recognised  that  advice  was  sought  at  the  fountain 
derived  head  in  disputes  about  any  of  the  customs.  Some  towns  on 
the  Continent  appear  to  have  had  coercive  jurisdiction  over 
those  which  were  derived  from  them,  but  in  England  the 
appeal  seems  to  have  been  merely  consultative  \  The 
Oxford  men  were  to  judge  on  recondite  points  at  Bedford*, 
while  they  themselves  obtained  information  from  London  as  to 
the  mode  of  holding  pleas  of  land  in  the  Husting',  It  thus 
came  about  that  while  the  history  of  each  English  town  is 
distinct  from  that  of  others,  the  commercial  law  and  practice 
of  English  towns  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  may 
be  divided  into  two  or  three  distinct  types.  The  custom  of 
London  obtained  over  a  very  large  area*,  and  was  still  more 
widely  transmitted  through  Bristol  and  Oxford.  The  customs 
of  Hereford  dominated  throughout  Wales,  and  those  of 
Winchester  were  current  in  the  South  West,  and  through 
transmission  to  Newcastle  in  Northimiberland  and  Scotland. 
Smaller  groups  were  attached  to  the  custom  of  York,  and  of 
the  Cinque  Ports.  The  charters  which  granted  a  gild 
merchant  not  only  gave  valuable  privileges  to  particular 
towns,  but  aided  eflfectually  in  diffusing  a  similar  body  of 
commercial  law  throughout  the  country.  The  history  of 
each  town  is  distinct  and  the  steps  by  which  it  obtained  its 

Bnt  there  are  other  markett  townes  which  hold  of  diverse  lords  of  the  kingdome, 
wherein  are  both  natives  and  msticks  of  anncient  tyme,  who  paie  to  their  lorda 
corporall  services  of  diverse  kinds,  with  other  services  which  are  not  used  among 
OS,  and  who  may  be  expelled  out  of  those  townes  by  theire  lords,  and  may  not 
inhabit  in  them  or  be  restored  to  theire  former  state,  but  by  the  common  law  of 
England.  And  chiefly  those,  and  others  that  hold  by  snch  forreine  services  in 
snch  townes,  are  not  of  our  condition;  neither  shall  they  have  our  lawes  and 
cnstomes  bat  by  way  of  purchase,  to  be  performed  to  our  capitall  bailiff  as  they 
can  agree  between  them,  at  the  pleasure  and  to  the  benefltt  of  the  citty  aforesaid." 
They  gave  a  certificate  of  certain  of  their  customs  to  Denbigh  and  Haverford  West 
(Doncnmb,  Utreford,  i.  836),  as  well  as  to  Cardiff  (n>id.  i.  338)  when  fines  were  paid. 

1  The  case  of  the  Cinqne  Ports  and  Chreat  Yarmouth  is  exceptional;  as  the 
Yarmouth  men  did  not  derive  their  customs,  but  their  very  existence  from  the 
ports.  Their  town  grew  up  on  the  site  of  the  herring  fair  over  which  the  Barons 
of  the  ports  had  jurisdiction.    Blomefield,  Norfolk  (Parkin),  ix.  297.     Jeake,  12. 

'  Placita  de  qxw  toarantOt  p.  17. 

•  Liber  Albua^  1. 181 — i.    For  another  case  see  Sharpe,  WUlst  p.  vi. 

*  An  interesting  survival  of  the  old  municipal  mode  of  government  occurs  in 
1390,  when  the  Ck>mmon8  prayed  that  the  Custom  of  the  City  of  London  about 
usury  might  have  statutable  force  through  the  realm.    Rot,  Pari.  m.  280,  No.  24. 
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freedom   were  somewhat  diflferent  in   each  case,  but  the  aj).  loee 

1272 

privileges  they  obtained  were  very  similar,  and  each  town 
which  secured  a  gild  merchant  obtained  a  place  in  the  circle 
of  inter-municipal  commerce. 

77.     It  is  by  no  means  easy  however  to  state  in  general  Mwneipal 
terms  the  bearing  of  the  establishment  of  a  gild  merchai^t 
on  the  growth  of  other  constitutional  privileges.     It  is  of 
course  clear  that  when  a  body  of  men  were  recognised  as 
competent  to  regulate  all  matters  of  trade,  they  might  more 
easily  be  trusted  with  the  ordinary  police  of  the  town ;  the 
members  of  the  gild  merchant  too  would  include  the  wealthy 
townsmen   and    those   who    were   best  able   to    undertake 
fiscal  responsibility.     Indirectly  therefore  the  gild  merchajit  and  gOds 
may  well  have  been  an  important  factor  in  securing  self-  '^^' 
government  in  regard  to  petty  offences,  and  self-assessment 
for  the  royal  revenue ;  but  the  precise  relations  of  any  one 
^d  merchant  to  the  burgh  authority  in  the  same   town 
cannot  be  so  easily  stated. 

For  one  thing,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  the  two  bodies 
were  not  co-extensive;  there  might  be  burgesses  in  some 
towns  who  were  not  members  of  the  gild,  and  there  might 
also  be  members  of  the  gild  who  were  not  burgesses.  There 
would  also  be  inhabitants  in  many  towns,  like  the  Jews  and 
the  Flemish  weosrers,  who  held  directly  from  the  crown  and 
claimed  to  be  independent  of  the  gild.  But  there  were  great 
intervals  between  the  times  at  which  the  various  privileges 
were  acquired.  When  Ipswich  received  a  royal  charter  one 
of  the  first  steps  taken  was  that  of  forming  a  gild  merchant*; 
in  Leicester  the  townsmen  had  their  own  gild  merchant  long 
before  they  had  escaped  from  predial  service  or  manorial 
jurisdiction'.  The  case  of  London  is  most  curious  of  all ;  London. 
that  there  had  once  been  a  gild  merchant  is  at  least 
suggested  by  the  existence  of  the  cnighten  gild  as  well  as 
by  the  fact  that  gilds  merchant  were  found  in  towns  that 
derived  their  customs  from  London.  But  there  is  little  clear 
trace  of  a  gild  merchant  in  the  great  centre  of  English 
commerce".    The  Mayor,  an  elected  officer,  with  the  sheriffs 

1  Merewether  and  Stephens,  Boroughs^  i.  894. 

*  Thompacni,  Municipal  History,  88,  45. 

*  BgfgrBP<!!e  occurs  in  a  Bamsey  charier  to  a  gift  of  land  de  anglica  ohnicta  gUda 

14—2 
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AJ>.  1066   became  responsible  for  governing  the  whole  city,  and  the 

""^^*  separate  jurisdiction  of  the  barons  in  their  wards  was  super- 
seded ;  but  mercantile  business  was  done  in  the  town  court 
of  the  Husting,  and  not  by  a  gild  merchant. 

Yamumth.  In  other  places  the  town  grew  up  under  the  mercantile 
p;rotection ;  this  was  specially  the  case  at  Yarmouth,  where 
the  Cinque  Ports  had  managed  the  herring  fair,  and  a  town 
had  gradually  gathered  beside  the  site  where  this  great 
annual  fair  was  held\  Even  when  this  town  had  obtained 
complete  municipal  privileges — on  the  model  of  those  of 
Oxford — the  bailiffs  of  the  Cinque  Ports  still  took  their  part 
along  with  the  men  of  Yarmouth  in  the  management  of  the 
fair. 

The  precise  relation  in  which  the  gild  merchant  stood 
towards  the  municipal  constitution  is  a  problem  to  be  investi- 
gated separately  in  each  single  case ;   it  was  generally  an 

Town  important  factor,  but  not  always  equally  important.  There 
are  many  distinct  elements  which  are  combined  in  each  of 
the  complex  groups  which  we  call  a  town ;  the  mere  analysis 
of  the  surviving  oflScers*  shows  how  complex  each  separate 
structure  was.  In  some  the  agricultural  element  is  strong ; 
in  some  the  old  royal  officer,  the  portreeve,  maintained  his 
position  as  head,  through  many  changes' ;  in  some  a  manorial 
officer,  the  bailiff,  continued  to  hold  sway ;  in  others  we  find 
the  freer  constitution  of  a  Norman  type,  or  at  least  with 

Mayors.  Norman  nomenclature,  in  which  the  mayor,  who  was  a 
popularly  elected  official*,  held  the  reins  of  government.     In 

qoam  ipsi  anglici  dedenmt  predicie  ecdesie  Sancte  Trinitatis ;  this  occnired  aboat 
1126.  Bound,  Ancient  Charters  (Pipe  Roll  Society),  25.  For  the  legendary  history, 
together  with  other  charters  connected  with  this  gild,  see  Stevens,  Histcry  of 
Abbeyst  n.  84;  see  also  the  Enithtesfe,  Bot,  Htind.  i.  413. 

^  As  in  the  case  of  S.  Ives.    Maitland,  Select  PleaSt  Manorial^  i.  131. 

s  Gk)mme,  Index  of  Municipal  Offices. 

8  In  the  free  town  of  Hull,  the  King's  Warden  was  chief  officer  (TickeU's  HvH, 
p.  11). 

*  In  the  18th  year  of  Henry  m.  the  citizens  of  Lynn  complained  that  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich  had  excommunicated  them  because  they  had  created  a  mayor 
among  themselves,  and  had  taxed  and  taUaged  themselves  in  the  said  burgh 
without  his  assent,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  in  the  said  court  that  the 
bishop  should  grant  for  himself  and  his  successors  and  his  church  of  Norwich, 
that  the  said  burgesses  for  the  future  may  choose  and  create  to  themselves  a 
mayor,  whomsoever  they  pleased  of  their  own  body,  to  be  presented  to  the  bishop 
and  admitted  by  him.    Blomefield,  Norfolk  (Parkin),  ym.  490. 
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some  cases  perhaps  the  Alderman  may  be  a  representative  of  aj>.  io66 
the  important  contribution  made  by  gilds  merchant  to  the """ 
progress  of  the  towns,  though  this  is  at  least  uncertain^ ;  but 
whether  they  left  any  permanent  mark  on  official  nomencla- 
ture or  not,  they  certainly  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  development  of   municipal  constitutions.     It    may  be  8elf-gth 
worth  while  to  add  a  couple  of  instances  which  serve  to 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  towns  exercised  their 
new  powers  of  self-government 

There  was  an  adequate  reason  for  the  vast  amount  of  Waodtn. 
building  which  took  place  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  wooden  ^^." 
structures  were  so  easily  destroyed  by  fire;  and  it  was 
specially  desirable  to  substitute  stone  for  timber  houses  in 
towns  where  the  closely  compacted  dwellings  rendered  it  easy 
for  a  fire  to  spread  rapidly.  At  the  same  time  the  work  of 
building  could  hardly  have  proceeded  so  rapidly  as  it  did 
both  in  town  and  country  if  England  had  not  been  prospering 
economically.  London  had  suffered  greatly  firom  a  fire  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen  which  destroyed  the  Cathedral  Church 
and  spread  firom  the  Bridge  as  far  as  the  Fleet ;  some  persons 
then  began  to  build  in  stone,  and  it  was  found  that  their 
houses  not  only  served  to  protect  themselves,  but  to  stay  the 
progress  of  any  conflagration.  In  1181  the  citizens  met  and 
agreed  on  an  Assize'  which  should  both  give  facilities  to 
those  who  wished  to  build,  and  might  also  appease  "the 
contentions  which  sometimes  arise  among  neighbours  about 
boundaries  made  or  to  be  made  between  their  lands,  so  that 
such  disputes  might  be  settled  according  to  that  which  was 
then  provided  and  ordained."  All  sorts  of  points  about 
boundary  walls,  with  gutters  for  drainage  and  cesspools  were 
decided,  as  well  as  matters  that  might  give  rise  to  dispute  where 
one  man  owned  a  wall  and  his  neighbours'  buildings  rested 
on  corbels  in  that  wall.  The  work  did  not  proceed  with  such 
rapidity  however  as  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  another  fire 
on  the  2nd  of  July  1212,  by  which  London  Bridge  and  very 
many  of  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  as  well  as  a  large  number 

1  Gross,  GiXda  MtrcatoriOy  72. 

*  lAhtT  de  Antiquis  Legibu8  (Camden  Soc.).    Tnmer,  Domestic  ArckiUcture^ 
pp.  17, 275. 
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A.D.  1066    of  men  and  women,  were  destroyed.    The  citizens  met  shortly 

""  ■  afterwards  and  passed  several  ordinances  for  allaying  disputes 
and  purifying  the  city,  as  well  as  for  protecting  it  against 
fire,  *with  the  help  of  God.'  Besides  containing  other  points 
of  interest  this  document  gives  us  an  early  instance  of  fixing 
a  maximum  for  the  wage  of  builders*;  and  it  is  instructive 

▲j>.  1666.  to  compare  the  arrangements  with  the  statute  which  was 
passed  after  the  great  fire  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.' 

Mf-  The  other  duty  of  self-assessment  was  carried  out  by  the 

*  burgesses  of  Colchester  when  they  were  called  upon  to  pay 
their  quota  towards  the  seventh  which  was  granted  in  1295 
to  King  Edward,  as  an  aid  for  his  war  lately  commenced 
against  his  enemies  and  the  rebellious  in  France.  With  this 
object,  sworn  assessment  was  made  by  twelve  burgesses  of 
Colchester  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  every  one  who  lived 
within  the  precincts.  The  inventory  which  was  then  made 
shows  that  Colchester  had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  agri- 
cultural condition;  there  are  comparatively  few  artisans  or 
merchants,  and  their  stock  in  trade  was  very  small  A  coal 
merchant  had  goods  worth  £6.  3«.  4(2. ;  two  tanners  were 
reckoned  at  £7.  8^.  lOd  and  £8.  \b.  4(2.,  a  pepperer  at  14^.  4<f., 
a  glove-maker  at  30^.  The  tanning  trade  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  common  of  all  industries,  but  it  is  evident 
that  a  very  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in 
tillage'. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  manner  in  which  the  taxes 
were  levied  firom  the  citizens  by  the  Winchester  customs* 
which  have  been  so  much  quoted,  as  well  as  by  an  early 
London^  agreement.  Three  thousand  marks  is  taken  as  the 
usual  quota  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  the  proportion 
to  be  paid  by  diflferent  men,  according  to  their  wealth,  is 
worked  out,  with  a  considerable  desire  to  be  fair,  but  not 
without  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  arithmetic*  of  vulgar 
firactions. 

^  Tnmer,  Domestic  Arekitecture,  281. 

>  18  &  19  Charles  £L  c.  7. 

>  Rot,  Pari,  I.  228 ;  see  also  248. 
*  ArckoBological  Journal^  ix.  78. 

B  Brit.  Mas.    Add,  14,252.    See  Appendix  G. 

0  Mediaeval  caloalaiing  was   done   with   the  help   of    an   abacas.      Ball, 
MaihtnuUica  in  Cambridge,  p.  2. 
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VI.    Royal,  Municipal  and  Manorial  Economy. 

78.     In  the  preceding  sections  it  has  been  necessary  to  AD.  1066 
insist  over  and  over  again  on  the  differences  which  marked  7^^ 
out  each  town  and  each  estate  from  every  other.     The  manor  "»«»«'« 
was  an  economic  unit,  organised  by  itself;  so  too  was  each 
town.     There  was  doubtless  a  common  type,  such  as  is  given 
by  the  Rectitudines,  or  in  the  often  quoted  manor  of  East 
Greenwich,  and  other  manors  resembled  this  type  more  or 
less  closely ;  there  was  a  body  of  customs  in  London,  which 
many  other  towns  adopted,  but  each  was  an  independent, 
separately  organised,  and  separately  administered  body.    The 
threads  which  bound  them  all  together  were  their  common 
relations  to  the  crown,  relations  which  were  most  clearly 
defined  by  proceedings  in  the  Exchequer.     The  granting  oi  and  pro- 
charters  and  multiplication  of  privileges  is  marked  by  fines,  eA«  ^^  *" 
and  annual  payments  to  the  Exchequer ;  the  stock  on  the  ^*''**««^- 
manors  and  the  moveables  of  the  subjects  were  scheduled 
so  that  the  owners  might  pay  their  taxes;  the  rights  of 
the  various  tenants  were  questioned  that  the  occasions  and 
terms  of  payment  might  be  properly  known ;  and  thus  the 
whole  details  of  the  position  and  transactions  of  the  various 
subjects  are  reflected  in  the  records  of  the  Exchequer.     This 
is  the  way  in  which  they  become  known  to  us,  and  it  is 
from  rolls  originally  drawn  up  with  reference  to  fiscal  obli- 
gations that  by  far  the  largest  body  of  evidence  in  regard 
to  manorial  industry  and   municipal   commerce   has  come 
down  to  u& 

The  influence  of  the  Exchequer  was  all  pervading,  so  that 
it  was  very  important  that  it  should  be  well  organised  and 
well  administered;  and  we  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
contemporary  treatise  which  is  devoted  to  this  subject ;  the 
Dialogua  de  Scaccario  is  not  only  an  interesting  description  Didlogua 
of  the  method  by  which  business  was  done,  but  it  is  SLScaccario. 
valuable  account  of  the  'political  economy'  of  the  time,  or 
at  any  rate  of  what  corresponded  to  it. 

The   dialogue   is  usually,  and  with  much  probability. 
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AJ).  1066  ascribed  to  Richard  Bishop  of  London,  who  as  treasurer  of 
~  *  the  Exchequer  was  intimately  acquainted  with  its  working, 
and  it  is  pervaded  by  a  fine  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
Ofidal  the  duties  in  which  he  and  his  colleagues  were  engaged 
'^^  in  administering  the  royal  revenue.  The  royal  riches,  as 
he  asserts,  served  to  support  the  royal  dignity,  and  the 
power  of  princes  was  raised  by  abundance  and  suffered  by 
the  want  of  it.  This  was  specially  the  case  in  warfare,  but 
attention  to  revenue  was  equally  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  government  in  time  of  peace,  the  building  of 
churches  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Work  of  such  importance 
as  this,  and  which  bore  so  directly  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
civil  power  ordained  by  Qod,  was,  as  the  author  maintains, 
no  unfitting  occupation  for  ecclesiastics.  The  personal 
responsibility  of  kings  to  God  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
exercised  their  office  was  generally  recognised  in  mediaeval 
writings  on  political  subjects\  but  the  author  passes  on  to 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  care  and  trustworthiness  on  the 
part  of  the  royal  subordinates  also ;  skill  and  probity  were 
needed  in  every  department  of  the  work. 

Here  as  in  other  matters  we  may  feel  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  ideal  depicted  and  the  actual  practice  of  the 
royal  officers  of  whose  extortion  we  so  often  read ;  but  after 
all,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  cherish  a  high  ideal,  and  those 
who  fail  to  do  so  will  never  attain  to  an  exalted  standard  of 
in/inanee.  actual  conduct.  At  all  events  it  is  characteristic  of  the  time 
that  finance  should  be  treated  as  an  important  department 
of  work  to  be  honestly  done,  as  a  matter  of  duty ;  and  not 
merely  regarded  firom  the  point  of  view  of  expediency  as  to 
the  convenience  of  raising  and  collecting  the  revenue  in  one 
way  or  in  another. 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  a  movement  was  steadily  taking 
place  in  favour  of  having  all  obligations  discharged  in  terms 
of  money,  and  of  rendering  the  money  payments  as  definite 
as  might  be.  The  commutation  of  predial  service  for  money 
on   the   royal   estates,  and   of   actual  service   for  scutage, 

1  It  was  folly  recognised  by  James  I.  {Trew  Lma,  Works,  p.  209),  that  the 
king  was  responsible  to  God  for  the  good  of  the  people  committed  to  him ;  in 
arguing  that  he  was  not  responsible  to  the  people,  he  makes  no  claim  to  arbitrary 
authority.    For  the  change  in  opinion  on  this  point  see  Lilly,  Century ^  ch.  i. 
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rendered  public  burdens  less  inconvenient  and  less  *  ex-  ad.  io66 

*^  ^  1272. 

pensive'  to  the  subjects  and  more  profitable  to  the  crown; 
by  the  substitution  of  fixed  fines  and  regular  customs  for 
arbitrary  dues  and  prises,  they  were  made  less  '  uncertain.' 
Practical  changes  were  being  made  in  accordance  with  Adam 
Smiths  maxims,  but  the  matter  was  not  thought  out  and 
formulated  as  yet.     The  chief  matter  of  importance  in  the  Sow  to 

fhech  null- 

mind  of  the  writer  of  the  DidLogus  was  to  explain  a  system  versaHon. 
by  which  payments  legally  due  to  the  crown  might  be 
collected  with  as  little  malversation  as  possible.  He  pro- 
pounds no  scheme  for  developing  the  resources  of  the  realm, 
or  increasing  its  power,  or  the  well-being  of  the  subjects; 
such  ultimate  objects  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  his  work, 
because  they  lay  beyond  the  purview  of  the  men  of  his  time ; 
not  till  Eidward  had  consolidated  the  realm  was  it  possible  to 
frame  an  economic  policy.  The  DialogiM  is  simply  concerned 
with  the  work  of  administration,  and  only  alludes  to  the 
underl}dng  political  objects  with  the  view  of  showing  how 
necessary  it  was  that  the  administration  should  be  upright 
and  skilful 

At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  the  work  which  was 
thus  described  and  discussed  was  worth  doing  well ;  it  was  a 
great  thing  to  devise  a  good  system  of  accounts  for  the 
fioiances  of  the  realm.  No  one  in  the  present  day  is  likely 
to  underrate  the  importance  of  keeping  accurate  suicoxxnts  Accounts. 
in  business  of  every  kind,  if  for  nothing  else,  as  the  chief 
means  of  removing  temptations  to  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
subordinates.  Agriculture  was  much  the  most  important 
industry  in  England,  but  so  far  as  we  know  landowners  did 
not  attempt  to  keep  accurate  accounts  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  it  is  not  till  the  thirteenth  century  that  the 
{Miu^tice  became  general.  The  organisation  of  the  Exchequer 
was  not  only  a  reform  in  the  management  of  royal  finance, 
for  it  also  gave  an  example  of  a  mode  of  keeping  accounts 
which  was  gradually  copied  by  corporations  and  individuals 
for  their  own  private  affairs. 

79.     From  the  records  that  survive  it  would  appear  that  J^anonai 

_    **  documenti, 

m  the  ordinary  manorial  estate  there  were  documents  oi 
three  different  kinds  which  were  regularly  kept.     In  so  far 
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AJ).  1066    as  these  have  survived    for  any  manor,  we  are  able  to 

X272  •  . 

reconstruct  a  curiously  complete  picture  of  the  condition 
of  the  estate,  which  is  clear  in  its  main  outlines  and  accurate 
in  the  principal  details,  and  we  may  be  able  to  follow  the 
changes  that  took  place  among  the  tenantry  with  perfect 
certainty. 
Extenta.  The  Extenta  or  Survey  of  the  Manor  was  the  recorded 

result  of  a  verdict  given  by  a  body  of  jurors  chosen  from 
among  the  tenants.  This  contained  an  account  of  the  whole 
condition  of  the  estate,  the  buildings  belonging  to  it;  the 
fields  and  stock  on  the  domain,  the  pasturage,  the  amount 
of  wood  and  the  profits  of  the  waste,  the  mills,  fisheries  and 
so  forth.  It  also  enumerated  the  firee  tenants  and  stated  the 
terms  of  their  tenure ;  the  villans  and  cottagers,  and  their 
services\  as  well  as  the  patronage  and  other  incidental  rights 
belonging  to  the  manor.  Great  portions  of  the  Hundred 
RoUs  practically  consist  of  collections  of  such  surveys,  and 
the  Domesday  Book  is  a  collection  of  abstracts  of  the  sort  of 
information  in  regard  to  each  estate  which  was  subsequently 
embodied  in  the  Extent.  It  served  as  a  great  inventory  of 
the  manor  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  or  was  attached  to 
it,  so  that  it  enabled  the  landowner  to  see  at  once  what  his 
revenue  in  each  year  ought  to  be  or  what  item  had  fallen 
short.  The  entries  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  show  us  that  at 
the  end  of  this  period,  the  process  of  substituting  money 
pajrments  for  actual  service  had  gone  a  long  way.  From 
the  printed  Extents  in  these  Bolls  it  appears  that  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  three  different 
classes  of  tenants ;  those  who  had  commuted  all  their  services 


i  It  is  to  be  inquired  also  of  castomary  tenants  that  is  to  wit  how  many  there 
be,  and  how  mnch  land  every  of  them  holdeth,  what  works  and  customs  he  doth, 
and  what  the  works  and  customs  of  every  tenant  be  worth  yearly,  and  how  much 
rent  of  assize  be  paid  yearly  besides  the  works  and  customs,  and  which  of  them 
may  be  taxed  at  the  will  of  the  lord  and  which  not. 

It  is  also  to  be  inquired  of  cottagers  that  is  to  say  what  cottages  and  curtilages 
they  hold,  and  by  what  service,  and  how  much  they  do  pay  by  the  year  for  all 
their  cottages  and  curtilages.  Extenta  Manerii  in  the  Stntutes  of  the  Realms 
usually  assigned  to  4  Ed.  I.  It  is  practically  embodied  in  Fleta,  u.  79  in 
connexion  with  the  duties  of  the  Seneschallus.  It  forms  the  basis  of  Fitzherbert's 
Surveying  which  was  published  in  1628  and  takes  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  the 
separate  clauses  of  this  statute. 
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for  a  definite  money  rent* ;  those  who  paid  either  actual  AJ).  loee 
service  or  gave  the  value  of  the  services  in  money  according  ~ 
as  the  lord  preferred',  and  those  who  still  performed  their 
obligations  either  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  form  of  actual 
service'.  The  intermediate  class  whose  services  were  valued 
in  money,  would  undoubtedly  be  often  called  to  pay  in 
money,  as  when  an  accurate  method  of  keeping  accounts 
was  once  devised  it  was  fiEtr  easier  to  collect  the  manorial 
dues  once  for  all  in  coin,  than  to  ensure  that  the  various 
services,  of  week  work  and  boon  work,  and  the  various 
payments  of  seed,  fowls  or  eggs  were  properly  and  honestly 
discharged. 

However  the  obligations  were  disch^ged,  it  was  desirable 
that  the  lord  should  know  what  his  estate  with  its  stock  was 
worth,  and  this  information  recorded  in  writing  is  given  in 
the  Elxtent^  The  Domesday  entries,  which  may  be  taken  as 
early  and  previously  unwritten  Extents,  embrace  details 
about  the  goods  and  stock  which  would  in  the  thirteenth 

^  Reddens  pro  omnibus  operationibus  et  servidis  qiue  antecessores  soi  f acere 
■debant.    Rot.  Hund.  n.  636. 

*  Debet  xxs.  vel  opera  ad  valorem.    Rot,  Hund.  n.  324. 

*  In  some  cases  where  the  serrices  are  specified  they  are  also  estimated  n 
toiDB  of  money.  Et  dictsB  precarise  &c.  appreciantur  ad  xvd.  Rot.  Hund.  n. 
491.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  these  entries  by  information  which  Prof.  Maitland 
hM  derived  from  the  rolls  of  Cambridgeshire  manors.  The  Wilbnrton  Series 
is  very  complete,  and  shows  that  in  the  time  of  Edward  n.  it  was  the  practice 
to  sell  a  considerable  nmnber  of  the  'opera'  in  each  year  to  persons  who  were 
bcmnd  to  do  them,  but  the  number  of  'opera  vendita'  varies  from  year  to  year 
and  rarely  if  ever  exceeds  half  of  the  total  number  of  ' opera'  that  are  due;  the 
neve  and  baili£F  had  to  account  for  the  'opera '  not '  vendita,'  and  show  they  were 
■etaally  done.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  instances  of  villans  paying  fines  in 
order  to  live  at  regular  money  rents;  the  following  entry  from  16  Ed.  II.  is 
typical  of  many  others.  Johannes  Albin  de  Littleport  fecit  finem  cum  domino 
pro  omnibus  operibus  suis  et  arruris  prevenientibus  de  j  plena  terra  (i.e.  12  acres) 
et  de  duabus  dimidiis  terris  que  tenet  de  bondagio  domini  ita  tamen  quod  ipse 
veddet  omnem  redditum  assisum  et  non  dabit  gallinam,  nee  erit  in  serviciis  domini 
et  pro  ista  arrentadone  dat  domino  per  annum  xxx  solidos. 

^  It  is  obvious  however  that  the  main  elements  in  the  Extent  would  be  matter 
of  common  knowledge,  which  might  be  perpetuated  by  tradition  for  generations 
without  being  reduced  to  writing.  This  occurred  in  some  parts  of  the  Deccan  where 
the  odDectors  of  the  Land  Revenue  held  hereditary  x)osts  and  collected  the  Nizam's 
income  by  hereditary  knowledge  of  the  quota  due  from  different  persons.  Sir 
Salar  Jung,  suspecting  some  of  these  men  of  dishonesty,  replaced  them  by  strangers, 
to  the  serious  loss  of  the  revenue  as  the  new  men  had  no  knowledge,  and  could  not 
obtain  any,  of  the  obligations  in  the  way  of  land  revenue  under  which  the  different 
paiiiea  were  living:  this  is  a  present-day  instance  of  an  unwritten  Extent. 
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AJX1066  century  have  been  found  not  in  the  Extent  but  in  the 
InverUory ;  this  enumerates  the  pigs  and  the  poultry,  as  well 
as  the  kitchen  and  dairy  utensils,  and  the  furniture  of  the 
Hall.  In  the  Cambridge  University  Library*  there  is  a  tract 
giving  instructions  as  to  the  taking  of  such  an  inventory,  and 
containing  a  sort  of  schedule  of  the  things  which  would  have 
to  be  entered,  in  a  typical  manor ;  it  is  in  a  fourteenth  cen- 
tury hand-writing,  and  does  not  give  us  an  impression  of  a 
very  sumptuous  household,  even  though  the  Hall  contained 
various  tressels  for  putting  up  tables  and  ^*  unum  scaccarium 
cum  familia."  We  may  say  that  the  later  Extents  and 
Inventories,  taken  together,  are  the  fully  developed  forms 
of  the  brief  summaries  of  the  value  of  estates  which  we 
find  in  Domesday  Book  The  annual  value  is  estimated, 
but  they  record  the  actual  condition  of  the  whole  live  and 
dead  stock  on  the  estate,  together  with  all  the  pecuniary 
rights  which  the  lord  enjoyed,  and  thus  give  us  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  what  we  should  in  modem  times  call  the 
lord's  capital. 

The  annual  income  which  accrued  £rom  the  estate  may  be 
seen  by  examining  the  accounts  (compotus).  Just  as  Domes- 
day gives  us  the  type  of  the  manorial  extents,  so  the  records 
and  description  of  the  royal  Exchequer,  and  especially  the 
Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe,  which  records  the  payments  made 
by  the  various  sheriffs,  show  us  the  model  from  which 
manorial  book-keeping  was  probably  derived. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  vast  mass  of  compotus  rolls 
which  survive  and  of  the  information  which  can  be  drawn 
from  them  has  been  rendered  generally  available  by  the 
great  work  of  Professor  Thorold  Rogers.  At  present  how- 
ever we  are  less  concerned  with  the  evidence  they  furnish 
as  to  the  history  of  the  times,  than  with  the  pains  that 
were  taken  to  acquire  skill  in  this  particular  branch  of  estate 
management.  In  the  Cambridge  University  Library  there 
are  two  interesting  forms  for  bailiff's  accounts,  with  brief 
remarks  on  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  kept;  so  far 
as  the  substance  goes  they  are  practically  identical,  but 
they  are    distinct.     One,   which    dates    from   the   time    of 

1  2>ii.vu.6. 
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Edward  I.S  has  special  reference  to  the  audit ;  it  is  intended  aj).  io66 
to  help  the  lord  to  understand  the  accounts  presented  and 
tells  him  to  insist  on  seeing  all  the  tallies  and  letters  of 
quittance  produced.  The  other'  is  meant  to  assist  the 
bailiff  in  writing  the  accounts,  and  tells  him  in  what  order 
the  various  items  should  be  entered ;  it  gives  him  a  choice 
of  two  alternative  modes  of  entering  the  horses;  and  the 
copyist  confesses  that  by  a  stupid  blunder  he  has  entered 
the  heifers  in  the  wrong  place.  It  also  points  out  that 
certain  headings  should  be  inscribed  in  the  margin;  and 
of  course  concludes  with  the  form  of  quittance  by  which 
the  accounts  were  passed. 

There  must  have  been  many  matters  which  were  not  Services, 
necessarily  passed  through  the  accounts  at  all ;  where  villans 
rendered  actual  service  this  did  not  always  appear.  The 
bailiff  had  to  get  the  men  to  do  the  work ;  if  they  failed 
to  do  it,  the  prsepositus,  their  own  official,  had  to  see  to  the 
matter,  as  they  were  collectively  responsible  to  the  lord  for 
work  and  for  rents';  but  opera  would  not  necessarily  pass 
through  the  accounts  of  money,  though  the  actual  services 
are  often  accounted  for  on  the  back  of  the  roll.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  in  many  compotus  rolls  incidental  allusions 
which  indicate  that  when  they  were  compiled  actual  services 
were  being  exacted.  The  entries  of  opera  vendita  show  us 
the  sums  received  for  commutation  in  that  year,  but  this 
form  of  entry  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  only  a  temporary 
arrangement  and  not  a  regular  rent\  In  some  cases  the 
bailiff  accounts  in  the  last  entry  on  the  back  of  the  roll 
Car  the  services  which  were  not  vendita  that  year,  and 
shows  that  the  full  balance  had  been  rendered^  In  other 
instances  the  accounts  of  the  com  used  prove  that  the 
customary  tenants  did  their  work  and  received  their  rations 
even  when  there  is  no  other  hint  of  actual  service,  and  in 
others  there  are  incidental  memoranda  which  allude  to  the 
matter'. 

1  i?e.  L  1.  >  Di.  vii.  6.  >  See  Appendix  B. 

*  Compue  Goimi>otii8  Boll,  Symondshide,  Herts  (18*26),  British  Museum  Add. 
ChtfterB,  28,787. 

t  Mapledorham  (1440),  British  Mosenm   Add.  Charters,  27,656.     Wilsford, 
Hampehire  (1447),  British  Mosemn  Add.  Charters,  27,679. 

•  ChedyngBton  Common  (1476),  British  Mnsemn  Add.  Charters,  27,812. 
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AJ).  1066         The  third  important  series  of  documents  consists  of  the 

"cotiHroUs  ^"^^  Rolls  which  give  us  the  records  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  manorial  courts,  and  enable  us  to  follow  the  history  of 
the  tenantry;  we  can  trace  changes  in  the  persons  who 
occupied  the  different  holdings  and  changes  in  the  terms  at 
which  they  lived.  The  Court  Leet  generally  had  the  view 
of  Frank-pledge  and  was  called  upon  to  inquire  into  many 
matters  of  crime  and  police^ ;  the  chief  interest  for  economic 
matters,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  courts  enforced 
fair  dealing,  as  in  regard  to  the  assize  of  bread,  and  weights 
and  measures.  The  records  of  manorial  courts  also  note  that 
new  tenants  were  admitted,  or  the  desertion  of  villans  was 
recorded.  These  rolls  furnish  evidence  of  a  very  valuable 
character  in  regard  to  the  population  of  each  village  and  are 
of  special  importance  in  trying  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the 
Black  Death. 

Manorial  80.     From  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  books 

on  the  estate,  we  may  pass  to  the  question  of  the  officials 
who  administered  it.  The  business  of  a  manor  was  very 
elaborate  and  a  great  deal  of  supervision  was  necessary  in 
order  to  ensure  good  management ;  but  if  an  estate  consisted 
of  several  manors  on  which  different  customs  were  in  vogue, 
as  to  measures,  weights  and  so  forth,  the  whole  affair  became 
far  more  complicated.  The  various  officers  on  a  large  estate 
consisting  of  many  manors  are  described  in  a  tract  entitled 

SenejS'  Senescalcia,  It  inculcates  a  high  ideal  of  duty  from  the  lord 
and  each  of  his  subordinates,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  fanciful  to 
urge  that  in  the  plan  the  author  has  adopted  of  describing 
the  working  of  a  manorial  estate  by  enumerating  the  duties 
of  the  various  officers  there  is  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  the 
Dialogue  de  Scaccario.  The  Seneschal,  Bailiff  and  Praeposi- 
tus  are  treated  at  considerable  length ;  the  Seneschal  was  to 
visit  the  manors  in  turn  and  see  that  the  bailiff  of  each 
estate  did  his  duty ;  he  had  therefore  to  know  the  '  extent ' 
and  the  customs  of  each  estate,  so  as  to  be  able  to  overhaul 
the  management.  He  acted  on  behalf  of  the  lord,  but  he 
had  to  show  the  special  warrant   of  the   lord  in  removing 

1  View  of  Frank-pledge  in  Statutes  of  Realm  assigned  to  17  Ed.  II.    See  also 
Eiichin,  Jurisdictions, 
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a  bailiff  or  exercising  his  authority.  The  bailiff  as  the  lord's  A.D.  1066 
officer  and  the  prsepositus  as  that  of  the  villans,  had  the  chief 
responsibility  in  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  the  hay- 
ward  was  a  subordinate  officer  who  was  always  present  to 
superintend  whatever  work  was  going  on ;  and  the  respective 
duties  of  the  carters,  ploughman,  swineherd,  shepherd,  cow- 
herd and  dairymaid  need  not  detain  us. 

81.     Such  was  the  complicated  mechanism — the  books  Treatises 
and  accounts  and  officials — by  which  the  management  of  a^^^.' 
thirteenth  century  estate  was  carried  on.    It  remains  to  notice  '^"'* 
three   treatises  which   deal  not  with   any  one   side  of  the 
matter,  but  with  estate-management  as  a  whole ;  the  one  of 
these  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  of  Henlev, 
another  with  that  of  Robert  Qrossteste,  but  the  author  of  the 
third  is  unknown. 

Of  Sir  Walter  of  Henley  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  ^^^  ^-f 
statement  in  a  Cambridge  MS.  that  he  was  originally  a 
*  chevalier '  and  afterwards  became  a  Dominican  Friar  ^ ;  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Internal  evidence  goes  to  show  that  he  was  a  veiy  shrewd 
individual,  and  the  quaint  English  and  French  proverbs 
which  he  was  fond  of  quoting  give  point  to  his  remarks. 
His  book  takes  the  form  of  advice  given  by  an  old  man  to  his 
grandson  as  to  prudence  in  the  management  of  affairs ;  it  is 
by  little  and  little  that  people  become  rich,  and  by  little  and 
little  they  fall  into  poverty,  and  hence  it  was  important  for 
the  lord  to  know  all  about  his  estate  himself  His  treatise  is 
^titled  Husbandry,  or  as  the  Merton  MS.  adds  Economy, 
husbanding  his  resources ;  but  as  tillage  was  the  main  means 
of  income  it  is  also  a  treatise  on  farming  both  arable  and 
pasture.  Written  in  French  it  seems  to  have  been  an 
extraordinarily  popular  work  and  deservedly  so ;  there  is  a 
number  of  MSS.  which  still  survive';  the  work  was  translated 
both   into   English^  and   Latin*  in   the   latter  part  of  the 

i  Dd.ru,  B. 

s  London,  Guildhall,  Liber  Horn,;  Brit.  Mas.  Add.  6159,  Lansdowne,  1176; 
Furis,  Bib.  Nat,  7011,  8,  3;  Cambridge,  Uniy.  Lib.,  Dd.  vii.  6,  Dd.  yii.  U, 
Dd.  xL  88,  Ee.  L  1,  Hk.  iii.  11;  Trin.  Coll.,  0.  9.  26;  Oxford,  Bodleian,  Douce,  98, 
Mflrton,  occxxi. 

*  London,  Brit.  Mas.,  Sloane ;  Camb.  Univ.  Library,  unique  copy  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde;  the  translation  was  mistakenly  attributed  to  (hxMsteste. 

«  Oxford,  Bodleian,  Dighy,  147. 
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AJ).  1066   fourteenth  century.    It  appears  to  have  held  its  ground  as 
~  the  best  book  on  the  subject,  till  Fitzherbert  published  the 

results  of  his  forty  years  experience  as  a  practical  fGuiner  in 
1523.  It  was  obviously  intended  to  convey  such  information 
on  rural  affidrs  that  the  lord  should  be  able  to  exercise  a 
more  effective  supervision  over  his  servants,  and  see  that 
they  did  not  cheat  him.  In  some  points  it  is  hardly  so  full 
Hub-  as  an  anonymous  treatise  on  Husbandry^  which  was  probably 
^"^^*  written  about  the  same  time  or  somewhat  earlier,  and  which 
must  have  been  specially  useful  to  landowners  who  were 
beginning  to  have  accounts  presented  in  writing.  It  lays 
down  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  drawing  up  the  account ; 
this  was  to  be  done  by  a  clerk ;  at  the  beginning  comes  a 
statement  of  the  bailiff's  arrears  from  past  years ;  then  the 
receipts  are  to  be  entered,  rents  of  assize  and  other  things 
which  yield  money,  and  the  total  is  to  be  given ;  next  comes 
the  outlay  in  money  on  materials  and  all  necessaries  not 
found  on  the  estate,  and  the  payment  of  all  work  which 
could  be  neither  begged  nor  commanded.  The  treatise  then 
proceeds  to  lay  down  rules  by  which  the  outlay  on  the  estate 
for  materials  and  labour  may  be  as  small  as  possible ;  none 
are  to  be  paid  for  unless  it  is  necessary,  but  estimates  are 
given  to  form  a  guide  in  cases  where  the  resources  of  the 
estate  and  the  labour  of  the  tenants  did  not  suffice,  so  that 
money  had  to  be  paid;  there  are  also  other  estimates  of 
the  probable  returns  from  land  and  stock. 
GrossUsu.  The  third  of  these  treatises  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  as 
it  is  the  work  of  a  well-known  author,  and  it  contains 
information  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
compiled.  It  is  less  detailed  than  the  work  of  Walter  of 
Henley  but  it  embraces  many  topics  on  which  he  did  not 
touch.  The  treatise  entitled  the  Revles  Seynt  Robert  was 
written  by  Grossteste  for  a  particular  person,  the  countess  of 
Lincoln,  and  consists  of  28  practical  maxims  to  guide  her  in 
the  management  not  only  of  her  estate  but  also  of  her  house- 
hold. Margaret,  Countess  of  Lincoln,  was  lefb  a  widow  in 
1240,  and  had  the  manors  of  *  Ingoldemers,  Throseby,  Houton 

1  Cambridge,  Uniyersity  lib.  £%.iii.  11;  8.  John's  College,  mimiinents ;  Oxford, 
Merton  College,  cccxxL ;  London,  Brit.  Mob.  Add,  6159 ;  Paris,  Bib.  Nat.  7011, 
3,  3. 
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and  Seggebrock'  assigne(l  by  the  king  for  her  maintenance,  a.d.  1066 
until  her  dowry  out  of  her  late  husband's  land  should  be  set 
forth.  In  1242  she  consoled  herself,  and  found  a  natural 
protector  for  her  property,  by  marrying  Walter  Marshall, 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  Qrossteste's  rules  must  have  been  written 
therefore  in  1240  or  1241 ;  he  was  probably  a  friend  of  some 
fltanding,  as  he  had  been  Archdeacon  of  Chester  when  her 
first  husband  was  constable  of  Chester,  and  her  uncle 
Banulph  was  in  possession  of  the  Earldom  \ 

As  the  treatise  was  written  for  a  lady,  directions  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  and  the  maintenance  of  live-stock 
were  not  thought  necessary,  and  supervision  on  these  matters 
was  left  to  the  seneschal.  The  countess  was  not  however  to 
trust  everjrthing  to  him  entirely.  She  was  to  know  what  her 
estates  were  worth  and  what  income  they  could  yield  so  that 
she  might  arrange  her  expenses  according  to  that  income. 
The  rules  are  most  detailed  on  points  of  domestic  arrange- 
ment, and  most  of  them  are  concerned  with  the  household 
rather  than  the  estate.  As  "  the  good  Bishop  "  holds  up  his 
own  establishment  as  a  model,  we  have  in  the  treatise  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  arrangement  and  management  of 
a  large  establishment  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  rules  lay  down  that  servants  and  retainers  are  to  be  Household. 
of  good  character,  faithful,  painstaking  and  so  forth,  they  are 
to  do  what  they  are  bid  immediately  without  any  grumbling 
or  contradiction ;  if  they  show  any  such  disloyal  spirit  they 
must  be  dismissed,  for  many  can  be  had  to  fill  their  places. 
The  household  is  to  be  quiet  and  orderly,  and  guests  secular 
<»  religious  are  to  be  courteously  received  and  served.  The 
Beules  also  advise  as  to  providing  food.  The  countess  must 
know  exactly  the  available  supplies,  and  then,  when  the 
necessary  quantity  of  com  has  been  subtracted  for  seed  and 
the  payment  of  servants,  the  remainder  can  be  converted 
into  bread  and  ale.  With  bread  and  ale  and  meat  and 
cheese,  which  was  a  standing  dish  at  supper,  the  actual  needs 
of  the  household  were  supplied  from  the  estate ;  luxuries  had 
to  be  bought  at  the  various  fairs  of  the  country,  that  of 
S.  Ives  being  specially  recommended,  for  clothes.     The  regu- 

1  Pegge,  Life  of  Orotsteste^  95. 

C.  15 
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AJ>.  1066    lations  of  meals,  even  to  the  setting  of  the  dishes  and  the 
""  way  the  servants  are  to  walk  when  they  approach  the  table, 

are  minute,  but  they  have  more  bearing  on  questions  of 
etiquette  than  of  economy. 
Municipal  82.  There  are,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  no  special  treatises 
economy,  ^^  ^^^  right  management  of  municipal  affairs,  such  as  those 
which  were  compiled  for  the  use  of  thirteenth  century 
landowners  and  their  bailiffs;  mediaeval  ideas  of  political 
right  and  political  duty  are  excellently  reflected  in  the 
fourteenth  century  treatise  on  Money  which  is  printed  in 
the  Appendix  \  The  Opusculum  de  regimine  principum 
attributed  to  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  contains  a  few  remarks 
on  the  choice  of  a  situation  for  a  city  and  the  respective 
advantages  of  agriculture  and  commerce  as  sources  of  supply: 
he  refers  to  the  Politics,  but  disparages  mercantile  life  in 
a  way  that  recalls  Plato*  rather  than  Aristotle ^  In  any 
case  the  remarks  of  Aquinas  are  somewhat  doctrinaire* — 
an  attempt  at  adapting  ancient  authors,  rather  than  a 
genuine  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the   age   in  which   he 

1  See  below,  App.  E.  *  Laws,  iv.  1.  •  Polities,  rv.  (vn.),  6. 

*  Oportet  antem  nt  locna  conBtmendse  arbi  electns  non  solum  talis  sit  qui 
salubritate  habitatores  conseiret,  sed  nbertate  ad  victam  sofflciat.  Nod  enim  est 
possibile  multitudinem  hominnm  habitare  nbi  victaalimn  non  snppetit  copia. 
Unde,  nt  vult  Philosophns,  cum  Xenocrates  architector  peritissimns  Alexandro 
Macedoni  demonstraret  in  qnodam  monte  civitatem  egregis  tonxue  constroi 
posse,  interrogasse  fertnr  Alexander,  si  essent  agri  qoi  civitati  possent  fnunen- 
tormn  copiam  ministrare.  Qnod  cum  deficere  inveniret,  respondit  vitnperandnm 
esse,  si  qms  in  tali  loco  civitatem  construeret.  Sicut  enim  natns  infans  non 
potest  ali  sine  nntricis  lacte,  nee  ad  incrementnm  perduci ;  sic  civitas  sine  cibomm 
abnndantia  freqncntiam  popoli  habere  non  potest.  Dno  tamen  smit  modi  qoibus 
alicui  civitati  potest  afSnentia  rermn  snpi>etere.  Unus,  qui  dictns  est,  propter 
regionis  fertilitatem  abnnde  onmia  prodncentis  qns  homanse  vitie  requirit 
necessitas.  Alias  antem  per  mercationis  nsom,  ex  qno  ibidem  necessaria  vitte 
ex  diversis  partibns  addncautnr.  Primus  antem  modus  convenientior  esse 
manifeste  convincitur.  Tanto  enim  aliquid  dignins  est,  quauto  i>er  se  sufficien- 
tins  iuvenitur,  quia  quod  alio  iudiget,  deficiens  esse  monstratur.  Sa£Scientiam 
autem  plenius  possidet  civitas  cni  circumjacens  regio  sufficiens  est  ad  necessaria 
vitsc,  quam  ilia  quae  indiget  ab  aliis  per  mercationem  accipere.  Dignior  enim 
est  civitas,  si  abundantiam  rerum  habeat  ex  territorio  proprio,  quam  si  per 
mercatores  abundet.  Cum  hoc  etiam  videtur  esse  securius,  quia  propter  bellorum 
eventus,  et  diversa  viarum  discrimina,  de  facili  potest  impediri  victualium  depor- 
tatio,  et  sic  civitas  per  defectum  victualium  opprimetur.  Est  etiam  hoc  utilius  ad 
conversationem  civilem.  Nam  civitas  quffi  ad  sui  sustentationem  mercationum 
multitudiue  indiget,  necesse  est  nt  continuum  extraneorum  convictum  patiatur. 
Extraneorum  autem  conversatio  corrumpit  plurimum  civium  mores,  secundum 
Aristotelis  doctrinam  in  sua  Politica:  quia  necesse  est  e venire  ut  homines  extranei 
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lived  and  which  saw  so  many  towns  spring  up  as  centres  AJ).  loee 
of  commerce.  Our  knowledge  of  municipal  life  is  dependent 
not  on  treatises  which  describe  how  it  ought  to  be  carried 
on,  but  on  the  records  which  show  what  actually  took  place 
in  this  town  or  that.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  Court  Leet  at  Manchester,  and  the  strange  variety  of 
work  which  it  undertook ;  we  can  look  at  the  whole  business 
of  the  town,  the  machinery  by  which  it  was  conducted,  and 
the  maxims  which  governed  it,  as  they  are  reflected  in  the 
proceedings  of  these  courts,  and  the  customs  they  enforced. 

Since  the  principal  evidence  is  of  a  special  type,  we  ought  Com- 
to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  nature  of  the  sources  from  prosperity. 
which  it  is  derived  in  case  it  should  give  us  a  one-sided 
representation  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  day.  So  far  as 
the  burgh  authorities  had .  an  economic  policy,  they  desired 
to  promote  communal  prosperity;  national  prosperity  was 
beyond  their  purview,  individual  prosperity  was  only  of 
interest  to  them,  in  their  official  capacity,  as  it  subserved  the 
prosperity   of   the   town.     Their   economic    regulation   was 

ftliis  legibus  et  consnetndinibns  enniriti,  in  multiB  alitor  agant  qnam  sint  dTinm 
mores;  et  sic  dum  cives  exemplo  ad  agenda  similia provocantnr, civilis conversatio 
pertnrbator.  Rorsus  si  cives  ipsi  mercationibns  faerint  dediti,  pandetur  plnribos 
yitiis  aditns.  Nam  cum  negotiatoram  studinm  maxime  ad  Incmm  tendat,  per 
negotiationis  usum  cupiditas  in  cordibns  civimu  tradocitnr,  ex  qno  conyenit  at  in 
dvitate  omnia  fiaut  Tenalia,  et  fide  snbtracta  locus  jfraudibus  aperitur,  publicoque 
bono  contempto  proprio  commodo  quisque  deserviet,  deficietque  virtutis  studium, 
dum  honor  yirtutis  prasmium  omnibus  deferetur:  unde  neoesse  erit  in  tali  civitate 
dvilem  conversationem  corrumpi.  Est  etiam  negotiationis  usus  contrarius  quam 
plurimum  exercitio  militari.  Negotiatores  enim  dum  umbram  colunt,  a  laboribus 
vacant,  et  dum  fruuntur  deliciis,  mollescunt  animo,  et  corpora  redduntur  debilia, 
et  ad  labores  militaree  inepta:  unde  secundum  jura  ciyUia  negotiatio  est  militibus 
interdicta.  Deniquc  civitas  ilia  solet  esse  magis  pacifica  cujus  populus  rarius 
congregatur,  minnsqne  intra  urbis  moenia  residet.  Ex  frequenti  enim  hominum 
concursu  datur  occasio  litibus,  et  seditionibus  materia  ministratur.  Unde  secun- 
dum Aristotelis  doctrinam  utilius  est  quidem  quod  populus  extra '  civitates 
exerceatur,  quam  quod  intra  civitatis  mcenia  jugiter  commoretur.  Si  autem 
dvitas  sit  mercationibns  dedita,  maxime  necesse  est  ut  intra  urbem  cives 
resideant,  ibique  mercationes  exerceant.  Melius  igitur  est  quod  dvitati  victualium 
Gopia  suppetat  ex  propriis  agris,  quam  quod  civitas  sit  totaliter  negotiationi 
exposita.  Nee  tamen  negotiatores  omnino  a  dvitate  oportet  exdudi,  quia  non 
de  facili  potest  inveniri  locus  qui  sic  omnibus  vitsa  necessariis  abundet  quod  non 
indigeat  aliquibus  aliunde  aUatis;  eorumque  quae  in  eodem  loco  superabundant, 
eodem  modo  reddetur  multis  damnosa  copia,  si  per  mercatorum  offidum  ad  alia 
loca  transferri  non  possent.  Unde  oportet  quod  perfecta  dvitas  moderate  merca- 
toribuB  utatur.    De  reg.  princ.  n.  3. 
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AJ).  1066  chiefly  intended  to  develop  the  trade  of  the  burgesses  so 
~  *  that  they  might  be  able  to  pay  their  dues;  in  this  re- 
spect their  schemes  of  policy  were  narrower  than  those  of 
the  mercantilists,  who  aimed  at  the  development  of  national 
resources,  and  less  personal  than  those  of  modem  writers,  who 
urge  that  it  is  practically  wise  to  allow  to  each  individual 
the  greatest  possible  scope  for  accumulating  wealth.  But 
because  the  communal  interest  comes  to  the  front,  we  need 
not  idealise  the  characters  of  the  merchants  of  the  day,  and 
suppose  that  they  were  entirely  guided  in  all  their  trans- 
actions by  impersonal  sentiments. 
^«»r.  So  far  as  the  affairs  of  individual  workers  or  dealers  came 

before  the  courts  they  of  course  tried  to  do  what  was  fair 
between  man  and  man ;  and  in  their  customs  we  find  the 
record  of  their  practical  wisdom  and  experience.  They  had 
not  necessarily  a  very  high  ideal  of  Christian  duty,  and  their 
gilds  merchant  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  religious  side 
of  life  very  markedly  developed* ;  but  they  felt  that  *  honour- 
able thing  was  convenable'  for  the  men  of  the  town,  and 
they  tried  to  enforce  what  was  fair  as  to  a  day's  work  and  a 
day's  pay,  and  to  secure  that  transactions  should  be  conducted 
on  redsonable  terms, — that  the  buyer  should  pay  a  reasonable 
sum  for  an  article  on  which  the  seller  made  a  reasonable 
profit.  But  we  must  again  remember  that,  though  the 
courts  and  their  customs  embodied  this  view,  it  was  not 
necessarily  the  line  taken  by  each  individual  tradesman.  The 
mediaeval  craftsman  would  scamp  his  work,  and  the  mediseval 
merchant  try  to  pass  off  inferior  articles  at  high  prices,  but  we 
only  hear  of  him  when  he  was  found  out  The  ordinances  of 
gilds  and  regulations  of  towns  set  a  standard  to  which  the 
honest  citizen  would  wish  to  conform,  so  that  he  might  hold 
an  honourable  place  in  the  town ;  the  rules  would  thus  affect 
personal  morality  favourably.     But  if  all  men  had  lived  up 

^  Nor  the  charitable  side  either:  the  Scotch  burghs  were  more  careful  to 
protect  the  towns  against  infection  from  leprosy  than  to  provide,  as  a  body,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  lepers.  The  leper  who  persisted  in  entering  the  town  was 
to  have  his  clothes  burnt,  and  to  be  '*thrast  forth  naked."  Statuta  GUde,  c.  18. 
Burgh  Laws  of  Scotland,  p.  72. 

In  several  towns  careful  arrangements  were  made  for  the  protection  of  orphans 
and  their  property;  London  (Sharpe,  WUls,  xlvi.),  Dover  (Lyon,  Dover,  n.  276), 
Sandwich  (Ibid.  n.  305). 
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to  a  hicfh  ideal,  and  done  their  work  in  the  best  way  from  A.D.  1066 

Of  J   ^  1272. 

mere  love  of  it,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  either 
craft  gilds  or  ordinances  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark. 

There   are   several   distinct   types   of   document   which 
amply  illustrate  the  current  practice  of  the  municipal  courts. 

i.  With  reference  to  the  discharge  of  communal  obliga-  ^mm»- 
tions  to  the  Crown,  we  have  a  scheme  for  the  assessment  of 
the  citizens  in  London,  when  the  king  took  three  thousand 
marks  from  the  county  of  Middlesex*,  and  various  inventories 
of  goods  which  were  made  in  connexion  with  a  levy  of  a 
fifteenth  or  tenth  on  moveablea  But  we  have  also  records  of  Competi- 
the  struggle  to  prevent  foreigners  (whether  aliens  or  not)  eigners: 
from  competing  injuriously  with  the  burgesses.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  on  this  point  to  London  customs 
which  purport  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor ;  and  the  same  policy  continued  through  the  middle 
ages  till  the  Tudor  time,  when  this  exclusive  municipal  life 
was  absorbed  in  the  wider  economy  of  the  nation.  Foreigners 
were  not  to  sell  by  retail,  and  they  were  not  to  sell  goods  to 
one  another,  because  such  business  could  be  done  by  burgesses, 
and  those  who  paid  rates  believed  they  were  fairly  entitled  to 
be  protected  from  injurious  competition  in  their  regular 
callings.  Still  more  strongly  did  they  reprehend  the  conduct 
of  the  burgess  who  was  disloyal  to  his  own  town,  and  entered 
into  arrangements  with  foreigners,  which  made  for  his  private 
profit  and  that  of  an  unfree  partner  but  were  opposed,  in 
spirit  at  all  events,  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the  town  authori- 
ties in  the  interest  of  the  community  under  their  charge. 

At  the  same  time  the  townsmen  were  fully  aware  thskt  Facilities 
they  would  prosper  better  if  their  burgh  was  frequented  by  "^rc^nS! 
foreign  merchants  who  •  used  it  as  a  centre  for  wholesale 
import  trade,  and  purchased  products  for  export.  With  this 
object  they  provided  the  stranger  with  facilities  for  recovering 
his  debts;  and  the  letters  which  passed  between  different 
towns  gave  rise  to  a  very  elaborate  system  of  inter-municipal 
communication  in  regard  to  debts.  We  are  also  able  to 
learn  something  of  the  means  by  which  these  debts  were 
discharged ;  letters  of  credit  were  in  common  use,  and  bills 

^  Appendix  0. 
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AJ>.  1066  of  exchange  passed  between  the  Italian  bankers  and  their 
correspondents,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Just  as  we  have 
found  that  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  marked 
by  improvements  in  the  keeping  of  accounts,  and  that  the 
practice  was  introduced  on  many  estates,  so  we  may  say 
that  the  same  period  gives  us  early  examples  of  the  use  of 
instruments  of  credit  \  The  debts  due  to  Gascon  merchants 
by  Londoners  were  registered' ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  city 

Aj>.  1299.  was  used  by  Edward  I.  to  conduct  a  great  fiscal  operation  and 
to  pay  to  knights  in  Gascony  the  sum  of  £1049.  ISs,  lld^ 
for  which  they  were  reimbursed  by  the  sheriff  out  of  the 
forms  of  the  city  and  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

ii.  In  the  attempt  to  do  the  fair  thing  between  man  and 
man,  many  regulations  were  framed  on  matters  which  we 
now  allow  to  take  their  own  course.     At  the  same  time  there 

BeasontMe  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  thinking  out  the  fair  price  and 

*"****•  settling  it,  where  this  can  be  done.  There  is  a  distinct 
advantage  in  having  an  authoritative  tariff  as  to  the  reason- 
able cab  fare,  and  the  maintenance  of  regulations  in  regard  to 
those  vehicles  does  not  in  all  probability  interfere  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  trade ;  so  long  as  the  regulations  are  wise, 
they  subserve  the  comfort  of  the  public  and  the  good  of  the 
trade.  In  the  circumstances  of  mediaeval  commerce,  when 
there  were  comparatively  slight  fluctuations  in  the  conditions 
for  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods,  and  labour  was  such 
a  very  importajit  element  in  the  cost  of  production,  it  was 
almost  as  easy  to  frame  similar  regulations  for  reasonable 
transaction  in  trades  of  all  sorts,  as  it  is  to  fix  rates  for  cab- 
hire  in  the  present  day. 

There  were  of  course  varieties  of  season,  and  the  food 
supply  was  necessarily  drawn  from  a  comparatively  limited 
area,  so  that  a  local  scarcity  would  affect  prices  more  than  it 

Com,  does  in  the  present  day.  The  price  of  com  was  necessarily 
left  to  be  settled  by  competition,  and  all  that  could  be  done 
was  to  try  and  ensure  that  this  competition  should  be  public, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  attempts  to  make  a  profit  by 

1  For  specimens  see  E.  A.  Bond  in  Archceologiat  xxvui.  207 — 320.    Endemaim, 
Studtefit  I.  82. 

>  Delpit,  CoUectum,  No.  xnn.  *  Ibid.  No.  lti. 
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speculative  transactions  or  by  creating  an  artificial  scarcity :  AJ).  1066 
prohibitions  of  engrossing,  and  retailing  had  this  object  in  "" 
view.  Common  folk  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  man  who 
was  able  to  secure  a  monopoly  by  engrossing  or  by  buying 
up  the  available  supply  of  any  article,  would  retail  on  terms 
that  were  to  his  own  profit  but  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
community.  But  when  the  price  of  com  had  adjusted  itself 
by  '  the  higgling  of  the  market,'  a  sliding  scale  could  be  used 
to  adjust  the  price  of  bread,  so  that  the  baker  might  recoup 
his  expenses  and  get  a  fair  profit,  while  the  public  would  be 
supplied  at  rates  which  were  not  excessive.  This  sliding 
scale  was  known  as  the  Assize  of  Bread;  it  was  certainly 
framed  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  but  this  need  not  have  been 
the  first  attempt  at  formulating  it. 

When  the  price  of  food  was  thus  known  it  was  possible 
and  '  reasonable '  to  assign  rates  of  wages ;  in  the  time  of  Wages, 
Henry  11.  wages  were  apparently  intended  to  vary  along 
with  the  price  of  bread,  and  in  and  after  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
this  scheme  was  carried  out  with  more  or  less  success  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace;  at  other  times  the  authorities  were 
content  with  fixing  a  maximum  rate.  When  the  whole 
attempt  was  finally  abandoned  at  the  beginning  of  the  a.d.  I8I8. 
present  century,  the  crjdng  necessity  was  the  enactment  of 
a  minimum  rate  below  which  wages  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fall* ;  but  it  was  generally  feared  that  the  attempt  to  enforce 
such  a  standard  was  impracticable,  and  that  if  successful  it 
would  so  limit  the  field  of  employment  as  to  cause  increased 
misery. 

Some  attempt  was  also  made  at  enforcing  a  standard  of 
quality  in  the  goods  exposed  for  sale ;  we  read  of  an  assize  a.d.  1197. 
of  cloth  in  the  time  of  Richard  L*  This  might  have  been 
devised  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  purchasers  of 
imported*  cloth,  but  it  would  also  serve  as  a  standard  for  the 
weavers,  as  the  manufacture  was  gradually  developed  in 
England  and  Wales*. 

1  Parliamentary  History,  xxxiv.  1428.  >  Boger  of  HovedeD,  iv.  88. 

8  As  in  1828.    2  E.  IQ.  c.  14. 

*  In  the  Winchester  nsages,  as  recorded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  insisted 
that  the  cloth  should  be  made  of  a  length  and  breadth  **  according  to  the  old  assise 
of  the  mistery."    Archtealogical  Journal,  cc.  70. 
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matter  of  policy ;  but  there  was  another  authority  whicli 
Christian  dealt  with  what  was  right  and  wrong  as  a  matter  of  Christian 
duty.  The  discipline  of  penance,  and  the  canons  which  were 
enforced  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  framed,  not  with 
reference  to  burghal  prosperity,  but  in  the  hope  of  detecting 
and  suppressing  the  greed  of  gain.  In  earlier  times  there 
had  been  very  sweeping  condemnations  which  would  have 
included  almost  every  kind  of  trading* :  but  it  was  obviously 
impossible  to  enforce  such  prohibitions!^  Even  though  it 
might  be  admitted  that  the  merchant's  life  was  one  of  many 
temptations,  since  there  were  so  many  opportunities  of  fraud, 
it  by  no  means  followed  that  he  always  yielded  to  them. 
The  difficulty  became  more  pressing  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  when  trade  was  generally  extending; 
and  if  the  evils  were  really  to  be  met,  it  could  only  be  done 
by  finding  the  inner  grounds"  of  the  prohibition,  and  applying 
it  equitably  according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  dif- 
ferent cases.  The  question  of  buying  and  selling  was  one  of 
the  greatest  practical  importance,  and  deserves  consideration 
first  of  all:  and  we  find  that  in  the  thirteenth  century 
reflection  had  gone  so  far  on  this  matter  that  it  had  been 
possible  to  formulate  a  doctrine  of  price. 
Object  of  TModem  theory  assumes  that  in  buying  and  selling  each 
^ejno  m  ^^^  ^j^  j^  what  is  most  to  his  own  private  advantage,  and 
dactHuM  *^^®  explains  how  the  prices  of  different  classes  of  goods  tend 
contrasted,  to  be  determined  on  this  assumption :  it  merely  attempts  to 
give  an  explanation  of  actual  practice.  But  the  mediaeval 
doctrine  of  price  was  not  a  theory  intended  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  society,  but  it  was  laid  down  as  the  basis  of 
rules  which  should  control  the  conduct  of  society  and  of 
individualsTJ  At  the  same  time  current  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  so  fully  formed  in  accordance  with  it  that  a  brief 


^  Qniconque  tempore  meads  Tel  vindemise  non  necessitate  sed  propter  cnpidi* 
tatem  comparet  amionam  vel  yinmn,  Terbi  gratia  de  dnobns  denariis  comparet 
numn  modiom,  et  serrat,  usqne  dam  vendatur,  denariis  qnatnor,  ant  sex,  ant 
amplins,  hoc  tnrpe  memm  dicimos.  Codex  Legis  Cananici,  9,  C.  14,  q.  4.  See 
also  c.  1,  C.  14,  q.  8,  and  c.  8,  G.  14,  q.  8. 

3  Neumann,  Geschxchte  des  Wuckers,  p.  15. 
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the  i)ractice  of  the  day  in  clearer  light. 

(in  regard  to  other  matters  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how 
far  public  opinion  was  swayed  by  practical  experience,  and 
how  far  it  was  really  moulded  by  Christian  teaching — this  is 
the  case  in  regard  to  usury.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  the  doctrine  of  price ;  the  whole  conception  of  a  just  \ 
price  appears  to  be  purely  Christian*;  it  is  unknown  to  the 
Civil  Law',  and  had  as  little  place  in  Jewish  habits  as  it  has 
in  modern  society;  but  it  really  underlies  a  great  deal  of 
commercial  and  gild  regulation  and  it  is  constantly  implied 
in  the  early  legislation  on  mercantile  aifaii^ 

S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  treatment  of  the  subject  is  Aquinas. 
classical,  assumed  that  everything  has  a  just  price, — that 
there  is  some  amount  of  money  for  which  it  is  right  that  the 
owner  of  the  ware  should  exchange  it.  He  does  not  discuss  the 
conditions  on  which  this  depends ;  as  it  is  of  more  practical 
importance  that  we  should  understand  how  the  just  price  of 
anything  is  to  be  known.  The  just  price  is  not  an  arbitrary 
demand  ;  as  an  extortionate  dealer  may  obtain  an  absurd 
price  when  he  sees  that  he  can  drive  a  hard  bargain ;  or  a 
man  in  need  may  be  willing  to  part  with  some  heirloom 
for  a  mere  trifle :  for  in  the  one  case  there  is  unfair  gain,  in 
the  other  a  real  sacrifice.  /The  just  price  is  known  by  the 
common  estimation  of  whattte  thing  is  worth ;  it  is  known  Common 
by  public  opinion  as  to  what  it  is  right  to  give  for  that 
article,  under  ordinary  circumstances^ 

So  far  we  have  a  parallel  with  modem  doctrine;  the 
mediaeval  *just  price'  was  an  abstract  conception  of  what  is 
right  under  ordinary  circumstances, — ^it  was  admittedly  vague, 
but  it  was  interpreted  by  common  estimation.  Modem 
doctrine  starts  with  a  *  normal '  value  which  is  *  natural '  in  a 
regime  of  free  competition;  this  too  is  a  purely  abstract 
conception,  and  in  order  to  apply  it  we  must  look  at  common 
estimation  as  it  is  shown  in  the  prices  actually  paid  over  a 
period  when  there  was  no  disturbing  cause. 

^  Though  partly  based  on  Aristotle,  Ethics f  v.,  and  Politics ^  i.  10.    See 
S.  Thomas,  Svmmcct  2a,  2ce,  q.  77  a,  1,  4. 
>  Ashley,  Economic  History^  182. 
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or  normal  or  just  price  according  to  either  the  mediseval  or 
the  modern  view ;  but  whereas  we  rely  on  the  '  higgling  of 
the  market'  as  the  means  of  bringing  out  what  is  the 
common  estimate  of  any  object,  mediaeval  economists 
believed  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  common  estimation 
into  operation  beforehand,  and  by  the  consultation  of  experts 
to  calculate  out  what  was  the  right  price.  If  'common 
estimation '  was  thus  organised,  either  by  the  town  authori- 
ties or  gilds  or  parliament,  it  was  possible  to  determine 
beforehand  what  the  price  should  be  and  to  lay  down  a  rule 
to  this  effect;  in  modern  times  we  can  only  look  back  on  the 
competition  prices  and  say  by  reflection  what  the  common 
estimation  has  been. 

It  was  of  course  felt  that  this  mode  of  detecting  the  just 
price  was  not  very  precise,  and  indeed  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  determine  the  just  price  of  any  article  absolutely.  The 
obvious  fact  that  the  seasons  varied  made  it  clear  that  the 
BepuUued  price  of  food  could  not  be  fixed  once  for  all.  They  did  think 
P^^*'  it  was  desirable  then  to  settle  them  as  much  as  possible,  so 
as  to  leave  less  room  for  arbitrary  demands  and  unreasonable 
rates.  The  real  question  is  not  whether  prices  can  be  defi- 
nitely fixed,  but  how  far  they  can  be  fixed  at  any  given  time. 
Even  in  the  present  day  certain  economists  contend  that  it 
is  possible  to  settle  authoritatively  the  relation  of  exchange 
between  gold  and  silver  ;  for  barristers'  and  doctors*  fees,  as 
well  as  for  railway  and  cab  fares,  there  is  a  fixed  and  definite 
tariff;  and  if  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of 
determinate  prices  so  far  in  the  nineteenth  century,  we^may 
be  sure  that  there  was  very  little  diflSculty  about  including  a 
large  range  of  articles  in  the  thirteenth.  At  the  same  time 
S.  Thomas  Aquinas  would  have  admitted  that  the  just  price 
could  not  be  so  definitely  settled  that  it  was  a  positive 
duty  to  take  that  and  no  other ;  all  that  could  be  done  was 
to  point  out  things  that  must  be  avoided  and  that  were 
unjust.  The  conception  of  a  just  price  was  used  not  as  a 
positive  guide,  but  as  a  negative  test  which  might  assist 
men  to  avoid  what  was  wrong. 
in  price,  Fnccs  assigned  by  common  estimation  would  sometimes 
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plentiful  or  not ;  the  just  price  varied  from  time  to  time  for 
such  commodities.  Nor  was  it  unjust  for  a  man  to  sell  an 
article  for  more  than  he  had  paid  for  it  as  its  just  price,  if 
there  had  been  a  change  of  circumstances ;  such  a  change  of 
time  or  place  that  he  deserved  remuneration  for  some  trouble 
in  connexion  with  transport  or  for  other  service  rendered. 
But  it  was  unjust  to  try  to  get  an  arbitrary  price ;  that  is,  to 
try  to  form  a  ring,  or  to  speculate  on  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  demand  an  extortionate 
price.  If  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  guilty  of  the  ana- 
chronism of  trying  to  summarise  mediaeval  doctrine  in 
modem  terms,  we  should  say  that  they  thought  it  unjust  to 
sell  without  conscious  reference  to  what  is  now  called  the 
cost  of  production.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  give  a 
positive  justification  for  the  profit  of  the  man  who  bought  to 
sell  again;  all  that  moralists  could  say  was  that  under 
certain  circumstances  it  was  not  wrong  to  do  so,  and  practical 
men  kept  a  suspicious  eye  on  the  dealings  of  middlemen. 

The  practical  men  who  held  that  certain  forms  of  transac-  ^orma  of 
tion  were  wrong  were  able  to  draw  a  pretty  definite  line,  and  and 
to  enforce  it  strictly.  The  moralist  who  had  to  consider  the  ^^^i^l. 
motives  in  the  heart  was  in  a  more  difficult  position ;  in  all 
mercantile  transactions  there  was  a  real  danger  of  greed  of 
gain ;  but  mercantile  dealings  were  for  the  common  good  of 
mankind  and  must  be  carried  on,  despite  the  possible  danger. 
Commerce  might  be  carried  on  for  the  public  good  and 
rewarded  by  gain,  and  it  was  only  sinful  if  it  was  conducted 
simply  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  gain.  The  ecclesiastic  who 
regarded  the  merchant  as  exposed  to  temptations  in  all  his 
dealings,  would  not  condemn  him  as  sinful  unless  it  were 
clear  that  a  transaction  was  entered  on  solely  from  greed,  and 
hence  it  was  the  tendency  for  moralists  to  draw  additional 
distinctions,  and  refuse  to  pronounce  against  business  practices 
where  common-sense  did  not  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Remuneration  for  undertaking  risk  was  at  first  prohibited* ;  aj).  1280. 

1  c.  19,  Decret.  Greg.  IX.  v.  19.  Naviganti  vel  ennti  ad  nnndinas  oertam 
mntnans  pecnnise  qnantitatem,  pro  eo,  qnod  snscipit  in  se  pericalam,  receptnms 
aliqnid  ultra  sortem  asurarios  est  censendas.  This  has  been  sometimes  interpreted 
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ment  of  Edward  III.  however  adhered  to  the  older  view  and 
took  the  stricter  line  in  legislating  for  trade  with  Qascony\ 
Cmdemna-  84.  The  condemnation  of  usury  in  all  its  forms  was 
ii^rjf  decided:  but  in  this  matter  too  we  see  how,  through  an 
unwillingness  to  pronounce  that  current  transactions  were 
necessarily  sinful,  distinctions  were  drawn  and  excuses 
recognised,  which  gradually  diminished  the  force  of  the 
ecclesiastical  prohibition,  and  which  gave  rise  to  all  sorts 
Evasuma,  of  ingenious  evasions.  One  of  these  has  been  mentioned 
above,  as  practised  by  the  Caursines;  another  is  explained 
by  Mr  Round*  as  effected  by  an  agreement  to  lease  lands 
at  a  nominal  rent  to  the  lender;  the  nominal  rent  was  to 
be  paid  for  the  reduction  of  the  principal  by  yearly  instal- 
ments, while  the  creditor  gained  by  the  difference  between 
the  nominal  rent  and  real  value  of  the  land.  Lay  opinion 
and  municipal  courts  appear  to  have  been  less  lenient  than 
the  ecclesiastics'. 

S.  Thomas  Aquinas'  reasoning  on  usury  for  money  loans 
only  becomes  intelligible  in  connexion  with  the  distinctions 
drawn  in  Roman  Law.  If  you  give  a  loan  of  money  (miUmim) 
you  part  with  property  in  the  article,  and  if  you  subsequently 
acquire  property  in  a  similar  article  you  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
You  do  not  have  the  use  of  the  money  you  lent,  but  neither 
do  you  have  the  risks  which  always  attach  to  property.  But 
if  you  demand  payment  for  the  use  of  your  property,  and 
insist  on  its  being  replaced  as  well,  you  charge  for  something 
that  has  no  existence,  for  money  can  only  be  used  by  spending. 
When  you  handed  over  the  property  in  the  money  to  your 
neighbour  you  knew  he  was  going  to  spend  it,  for  that  is  the 
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as  a  clerical  error  for  non  est  censendns.  For  anthorities  who  take  it  thus  see 
Neoinaim,  Oeschichte  dea  Wuchers^  17  n.  For  those  who  take  it  as  prohibitive  see 
Ginepro  da  Diecimo,  La  Ottistizia  de'  Contratti,  94  n.  The  MS.  anthority 
together  with  the  remarks  of  the  psendo-Thomas  in  the  Opusculum  de  usiiris 
appear  to  me  conclnsive  iu  f  avonr  of  taking  the  sentence  as  it  stands. 

1  27  Ed.  m.  c.  6.    See  below,  p.  294. 

>  Ancient  Charters ^  94.  The  kind  of  collnsiTe  bargain  here  described  was 
apparently  condemned  in  1163  by  a  decretal  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,    c.  2,  Decret.  Oreg.  IX,  v.  19. 

s  See  below,  p.  826.  The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  my  Christian 
Opinion  on  Usury ,  pp.  80 — 38. 
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only  use  he  can  put  it  to ;  since  he  has  bargained  for  a  AJ).  1066 
reimbursement  of  your  property  it  is  unfair  to  make  him  pay 
for  the  use  of  that  which  has  become  his  own  property  and  is 
held  at  his  own  risk.  Of  course  if  he  does  not  apply  for  the 
money  in  order  to  spend  it,  but  for  purposes  of  display,  the 
case  is  different ;  he  will  then  return  the  pieces  of  silver,  and 
it  is  a  case  of  hiring  (pecunia  locata),  just  like  that  of  a  horse 
or  a  house.  Bullion  in  the  form  of  plate  might  often  be  thus 
used ;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  treating  wealth  which  has 
been  handed  over  to  be  the  property  of  another  for  a  time  in 
the  way  one  may  fairly  do  with  goods  that  are  only  hired 
out  but  remain  the  property  of  the  original  owner*. 

Again  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  money  we  see  that  it  Money. 
has  been  devised  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  it 
does  greatly  facilitate  the  natural  type  of  exchange  where 
mutual  needs  are  satisfied  by  bartering  the  product  of  each 
other  s  work.  But  to  treat  it  as  a  source  of  gain  is  to  divert 
it  from  its  proper  function  and  thus  to  make  gain  where  no 
gain  naturally  accrues.  This  argument  might  have  some 
force  if  we  took  the  attitude  of  classical  writers  and  stigma- 
tised all  trading  for  gain  as  base ;  but  when  we  allow  that 
certain  transactions  are  permissible  when  undertaken  in  the 
hope — but  not  for  the  sake — of  gain,  it  has  no  longer  the 
same  force.  The  distinction  may  seem  a  mere  subterfuge, 
but  it  was  of  real  practical  importance,  as  it  served  to  mark 
out  that  some  modes  of  dealing*  were  wrong.  To  bargain 
for  gain  as  a  certainty,  however  the  transaction  turns  out, 
and  to  bargain  for  a  share  in  the  gains  but  none  in  the 
risks  of  business,  was  to  trade,  not  merely  in  the  hope  but 
for  the  sake  of  gain.  From  this  standpoint  however  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  the  lawfulness  of  compensation  not  only 
for  actual  loss  (damnum  emergens)  but  for  the  cessation  of 
gain  (liLcrum  cessans)  from  the  use  of  one's  capital.  The 
former  of  these  is  explicitly  admitted  in  writings  attributed 
to  S.  Thomas  Aquinas^  and  the  latter  is  discussed  with 

1  Summce,  2a,  2ce,  q.  78  a,  1. 

3  As  dealing  on  commission.  Statuta  Gilde,  c.  25.  Burgh  Laws  of  Scotland, 
75. 

3  SummcBf  2a,  2a;,  q.  78  a,  2,  and  q.  62  a,  4.  See  also  more  folly  in  the 
spnrioiis  Opusadum  dt  Uaurisj  c.  7. 
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force  out  of  the  prohibition ;  and  thus  the  arguments,  which 
had  their  first  bearing  on  the  status  of  classes  in  a  heathen 
city,  lose  their  conclusiveness  when  applied  to  the  rectitude 
of  motive  and  conduct  in  a  Christian  man. 
Exeep-  But  still  further  modifications  became  necessary.     It  was 

obvious  that  a  man  might  fairly  desire  to  be  paid  when  he 
incurred  the  possibility  of  losing  all  he  had  lent,  or  when  he 
was  put  to  inconvenience  by  the  failure  of  the  borrower  to 
return  the  goods  at  the  right  time.  In  such  cases  as  these 
justice  seemed  to  require  that  the  lender  should  be  recom- 
pensed, and  hence  we  have  the  permission  of  receiving 
payment  on  the  ground  of  periculum  sortia.  This  was  the 
ground  of  the  permission  which  fcemia  naiUicum  enjoyed*, 
and  the  various  maritime  customs*  show  how  wide  this 
practice  was.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  be  explicitly 
condemned  by  Gregory  IX." 

A  further  reason  for  payment  of  more  than  the  sum 
borrowed  was  found  in  the  posna  conventionalis  which  seems 
to  have  been  most  generally  recognised ;  a  delay  in  repay- 
ment might  obviously  inflict  serious  damage  on  the  lender, 
and  this  gave  occasion  for  additional  payments  by  the  debtor; 
this  obligation  takes  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  contracts 
between  borrowers  and  lenders  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
case  of  Antonio  and  Shylock  has  made  it  familiar  to  us  all. 

Partly  then  from  the  doctrine  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
partly  fi*om  the  practice  of  a  Christian  country  like  England, 
we  find  that  many  exceptions  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
prohibition  of  usury  were  tolerated.  It  is  clear  that  on  one 
or  other  of  these  reasons  almost  every  loan  might  claim  a 
certain  amount  of  interest,  and  the  whole  doctrine  might 
have  become  a  dead  letter.     But  with  certain  well-known 

1  Sumnuet  2a,  2a;,  q.  78  a,  2.  Bed  ille  qni  committit  peconiam  soam  vel 
mercatori  vel  artifici  per  modam  societatus  cnjosdam,  non  transfert  dominium 
pecunisB  suae  in  illmn,  sed  remanet  ejus;  ita  qaod  com  pericolo  ipsius  mercator 
de  ea  negotiator,  vel  artifex  operator;  et  ideo  sic  licito  potest  partem  lucri  iude 
provenientis  expetere,  tamquam  de  re  soa. 

>  See  Les  bones  costumes  de  la  Mar,  194,  195,  211,  in  the  Black  Book  of  the 
Admiralty f  m.  880. 

*  See  above,  p.  235. 
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exceptions,  there  was  little  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  aj>.  loee 
authorities  to  connive  at  such  evasions,  and  the  common-  p^^^ 
sense  of  the  public  agreed  in  this  matter  with  the  ecclesias-  <^»»w>"- 
tical  decisions.  The  law  of  the  realm  was  in  practical  accoixl 
with  the  canons  discussed  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas;  other 
guardians  of  morality,  in  the  pulpits  and  elsewhere,  exerted 
their  influence  in  the  same  direction.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  that  under  these  circumstances  a  strong  public 
opinion  was  formed  on  the  subject, — a  public  opinion  which 
supported  the  ecclesiastical  and  other  powers  in  inflicting 
penalties  on  the  usurer.  I  The  public  opinion  thus  created  is 
a  most  noteworthy  feature  in  English  history;  the  strong 
feeling  against  usury  was  more  vehement  and  stringent  than 
the  laws  by  which  it  had  been  formed;  and  it  failed  to 
recognise  the  feirness  of  the  distinctions  which  subtle  intel- 
lects drew,  and  of  which  the  moneyed  men  made  use  as 
excusing  their  extortions. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  narrow-minded  ecclesiastics  Effct  <m 
laid  down  an  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  rule  against  taking  '^**'^* 
interest,  and  that  they  thus  hampered  the  growth  of  trade. 
The  rule  was  not  arbitrary,  but  commended  itself  to  ordinary 
common  sense  and  it  did  not  hamper  trade.  The  limits 
which  were  laid  down  in  regard  to  money  loans  were  not  so 
narrow  as  modem  writers  appear  to  suppose  and  every 
encouragement  was  given  to  men  who  could  afford  it,  to 
make  gratuitous  loans  for  definite  periods,  as  a  form  of 
Christian  charity* :  and  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that 
no  real  hindrance  was  put  in  the  way  of  material  progress 
in  the  then  existing  state  of  society  by  these  restrictions. 
Tillage  was  so  generally  carried  on  by  communities,  or  at 
any  rate  was  so  far  cooperative,  that  the  cultivator  would 
rarely   be    reduced    to    borrowing    money,  as  the   Eastern 

1  See  a  case  (1188)  in  Boond's  Ancient  Charterst  p.  90;  also  the  instance  in 
1115  of  Bricstam  (Orderic  Vital  vi.  in  Duchesne,  Hist,  Nor.  628).  Ipse  etiam 
nee  maltnm  dives,  nee  niminin  panper,  secnndnm  laiconun  ordinem  in  possessione 
mediocri  seipsnm  et  fanuliolam  honeste  regebat.  Vicinis  sois  indigentibns  nmn- 
moti  non  tamen  ad  osnram  accommodabat,  sed  propter  infidelitatem  moltonun  a 
debitoribus  vadimonia  retinebat.  As  to  loans  by  a  burgess  to  the  mnnicipality  see 
Winchester  Ordinances,  ArcfueologictU  Journal,  ul.  78.  The  ordinances  of  the  gild 
merchant  at  Coventry  provide  for  a  gratnitoos  loan  of  money  to  a  brother  who 
has  fallen  into  poverty  so  as  to  enable  him  to  trade.    Gross,  QUd  MerchcaU,  n.  50. 
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AJ>.1066  peasantry  do.  Poverty  probably  meant  a  greater  personal 
"  '  dependence  on  a  manorial  lord,  not  a  constant  dread  of  the 
exactions  of  usurers.  Nor  was  it  necessary  for  the  artisan 
to  borrow,  as  in  all  probability  his  gild*  would  supply 
the  means  of  carrying  on  his  trade  if  unexpected  losses  or 
sickness  crippled  his  resourx^es ;  while,  generaUy  speaking, 
the  stock-in-trade  required  was  very  small,  as  he  often 
worked  on  materials  supplied  by  customers.  If  he  was 
engaged  on  a  loiig  job  where  money  was  needed,  he  could 
borrow  for  the  purpose,  on  terms  which  remunerated  the 
lender  with  a  share  in  the  profits,  and  yet  not  be  guilty  of 
usury,  as  understood  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas".  The  merchants 
too  were  not  restrained  from  using  the  capital  of  other  men 
in  their  ventures  or  from  remunerating  them  for  the  risk  in- 
volved. The  cases  in  which  men  were  generally  reduced  to 
borrow  without  being  able  to  offer  the  lenders  a  profitable 
partnership,  were  those  where  kings  and  barons  were  suddenly 
called  on  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  military  expedition,  or 
where  land-holders  and  ecclesiastics  had  to  borrow  to  meet 
the  calls  of  royal  or  papal  taxation ;  borrowing  for  the  sake 
of  building  magnificent  works  or  for  other  purposes  of  display 
we  need  not  consider.  Mediaeval  usury  was  quite  unlike  that 
of  pagan  and  Elastem  countries,  for  it  was  prevented  fi:-om 
attacking  and  preying  on  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
country ;  the  comfortable  classes  and  ecclesiastics  were  those 
who  suffered  most  by  being  occasionally  forced  to  apply  to 
bankers  or  Jews  when  they  really  needed  coins. 

^  Compare  the  practice  of  making  such  loans  on  pledges  to  sick  brothers  in 
Germany.    Schanz,  Zur  Oeschichte  der  deutscken  Oesellenverbdndet  p.  72. 
>  See  above,  p.  288,  n.  1. 
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L    Political  and  Social  Conditions  under  the 

Edwards. 

85.     The  preceding  sections  have  shown  us  the  develop-  ajd.  1272 
ment  of  complex  and  well-organised  industrial  centres ;  we  ^^^I!l^ 
have  regulations  for  the  management  of  internal  and  foreign  ninga  of 
trade,  arrangements  for  the  superintendence  of  manufactiires,  economus 
and  a  code  of  commercial  law.     But  though  much  progress  S^****" 
had  been  made  in  London,  at  Ipswich  and  elsewhere,  it  was 
in  all  cases  a  local  growth.     The  time  of  Edward  I.  marks 
the  most  important  turning-point  in  our  history,  since  he  set 
on  foot  a  machinery  for  framing  general  regulations  for  the 
whole  country,  and  thus  took  the  first  steps  in  organising  a 
national  economic  life  that  was  to  outlive  and  outgrow  and 
absorb  the  most  flourishing  gild  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Hence  we  now  have  the  first  beginnings  of  a  political  economy, 
80  £Eur  as  England  is  concerned.    Hitherto  we  have  had  to  deal 
with  village  or  manorial  economy,  or  to  trace   how  special 
municipal  and  market  privileges  were  conferred  and  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  particular  towns,  and  special  trading  privi- 
leges granted  to  groups  of  foreigners;  but  we  are  now  to 
see  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  realm  dealt  with  as  a 
whole. 

There  are  two  main  sides  to  the  work  of  Edward  I.;  OonBUtu- 
he  instituted  the  representation  of  the  people  and  he  re-  ^^^ 
organised  the  fiscal  system  of  the  realm.     Of  these  the 

c.  16 
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AJ).  1272    former  was  an  improvement  in  the  constitution  on  which  it 

i^lS77  •  • 

is  unnecessary  to  dwell  in  detail  here,  and  the  direct  economic 

effects  of  his  changes  in  taxation  may  have  been  but  slight 

and  their    at  first.     None  the  less  was  his  work  of  the  greatest  signifi- 

^aJ^     cance  so  far  as  industry  and  commerce  are  concerned ;  it  is 

cnwdustry  ^q^  what  he  did  that  is  remarkable,  but  what  he  rendered 

AIM* 

commerce,  possible;  he  provided  the  machinery  by  which  the  whole 
subsequent  development  of  English  industry  and  commerce 
has  been  directed  and  controlled.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  whole  structure  of  society  was  altered  by  his 
wisdom.  Formerly  there  had  been  a  vast  number  of  separate 
local  jurisdictions,  each  united  by  a  similar  tie  to  the  king  as 
head,  but  without  any  real  connexion  with  one  another ;  now 
the  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  enabled  to 
realise  the  interests  they  had  in  common,  to  get  over  some  of 
the  old  local  exclusiveness,  and  to  join  in  demanding  measures 
for  the  common  good  of  their  class  in  all  parts  of  the  realm. 
Hitherto  particular  bodies  had  bought  particular  privileges 
for  themselves,  now  they  made  terms  as  to  the  contributions 
which  were  to  be  taken  fi*om  the  whole  land,  and  framed 
regulations  which  should  be  enforced  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth.  This  was  the  work  which  the  estates  of  the 
realm  were  called  on  to  undertake  when  they  were  sum- 
moned to  consult  with  the  king  about  what  concerned 
alL 
Coimexion  It  was  a^ew^parture ;  but  still  it  was  only  another  step 
%ri4m$  in  the  wM^hich  the  first  William  had  begun.  He  had 
^^\J^  done  muclTto  weld  the  several  parts  of  England  into  a  united 
whole,  for  he  had  forced  each  of  the  local  powers  into 
attachment  to  the  common  head  of  the  whole  realm ;  Edward 
proceeded  to  organise  them  all  as  parts  of  one  body,  not  only 
connected  by  allegiance  to  the  head,  but  bound  by  common 
and  faith  interests  and  obligations  to  one  another.  The  time  for 
'  merely  granting  special  privileges  by  charter  and  for  rely- 
ing on  occasional  contributions  from  particular  groups  of 
tenants  was  over,  and  the  day  had  come  when  the  strangely 
various  elements  of  English  population  were  at  last  organised 
into  a  body  politic,  and  could  thus  simultaneously  share  in 
the  advantages  and  in  the  burdens  of  government.  >' 
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There  had  of  course  been  general  regulations  for  the  aj).  127« 
whole  realm  on  certain  economic  matters  before  this  time ;  a  ^-^^ 
uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  had  been  decreed,  as  ^^^^  oi 
well  as  Assizes  of  Bread*,  Ale  and  Cloth,  and  an  efifort  had  regulcuion 
been  made  to  ensure  fair  dealing  in  regard  to  the  commonest  ^^*  ^^^ 
articles  of  consumption".     But  it  may  be  noticed  that  these 
were  points  in  which  the  King  and  the  Court  were  directly 
interested,  since  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that  the  sup- 
plies he  required  in  progresses  through  the  country  should  be 
obtained  in  definite  and  known  quantities,  and  at  reasonable 
rates  when  they  were  purchased ;  the  trading  classes  required 
definite  weights  and  measures  in  each  district,  but  a  general 
uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  was  important  to  the 
king,  and  he  was  specially  interested  that  there  should  be  no 
sudden  raising  of  the  price  of  food  when  a  visit  of  the  court 
created  a  sudden  demand.     The  Edwardian  legislation  may 
certainly  be  regarded  as  a  new  departure,  since  it  was  very 
diflTerent  in   form,  and  it   primarily  aimed    at    regulating 
trade  in  the  interests  of  the  subjects.     Indeed  it  corresponds,  »n  the 
not  so  much  with  the  charters  which  kings  had  issued,  but  of  the 
with  the  customs  which  had  been  formulated  in   different  J^^JJ^. 
municipalities.     The  subjects,  by  adopting  common  usages  in 
so  many  towns,  had  organised  a  body  of  customs  on  com- 
mercial and  trading  matters,  and  Edward  only  carried  out 
what  they   had  begun  when  parliament  gave    to  similar 
customs  the  force  of  law  in  all  parts  of  the  realm. 

From   this   time   onwards   we   may  notice   the  gradual  Local 
development  of  this  national  industrial  regulation,  and  how  1^« 
in  regard  to   commerce,   to  manufactures  and  to  agricul-  2IIS«rSrf 
ture  alike  the  local  authorities  were  gradually  overtaken  ^v 

1  See  Appendix  A. 

'  Precipue  ex  parte  Domini  Regis  precipiattir  quod  nnllns  forisstellariiu 
pttdfttnr  in  villa  commorari,  qui  panpemm  est  depressor  manifeste  et  tocias 
connminitatis  et  patrie  pnblicus  inimicos  qui  bladom,  pisces,  alleo  Tel  res  qnas- 
cmiqne  venales  per  terrain  Tel  per  aqoam  Tenientes,  qnandoque  per  terram  vel 
aqnam  obviando  praa  ceteris  festinat  Incrnm  scienter  viciosnm,  panperes  opprimens, 
et  diviciores  dedpiens,  qni  sic  minus  juste  illo  qui  eas  apportaverit  molto  carins 
Tendere  machinatnr ;  qui  mercatores  extraneos  cmn  rebus  Tenalibas  circumvenit, 
offerens  se  Tendicione  remm  snamm,  et  sncgerens  eis  qnod  bona  sua  carins 
Tendere  poteront  qnam  Tendere  proponebant,  et  sic  arte  Tel  ingenio  Tillam  sedncit 
tpatriam.    Staiutum  de  pistoribtis, 

16—2 
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AJ>.1272    and  superseded  by  the  increasing  activity  of  parliament,  till 
""      ■      in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  work  was  practically  finished, 
and    a    complex  but  well-articulated    syistem  of   national 
economy  appears  complete. 

The  general  character  of  the  local  powers  has  been  already 
indicated ;  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  serious 
efforts  were  made  to  suppress  them  wholly.    Indeed  it  may  be 
said  that  under  Edward  I.  the  towns  made  rapid  advances ; 
the  free  towns  which  he  founded  attained  the  highest  point  of 
constitutional  importance,  for  they  were  free  from  manorial 
restrictions  of  every  kind,  and  they  were  not  yet  overshadowed 
by  the  growing  power  of  parliament.     In  succeeding  reigns, 
even  when  the  towns  continued  to  grow  in  wealth  and  power, 
the  special  privileges  for  which  they  had  paid  so  dearly  came 
to  be  of  comparatively  little  importance,  not  so  much  on 
the  more     account  of  actual  attacks  directed  against  them\  but  because 
wr**^      statute   law   extended   the   blessings   of   good  government 
.Pf^***"        throughout  the  country  generally.     Special  municipal  privi- 
leges were  not  withdrawn,  but  they  were  superseded  as  other 
localities   came   to   enjoy  similar  advantages  through   the 
vigorous  action  and  wise  regulations  of  the  central  authority. 
Centrali-  The  progress  of  this  centralising  tendency  brought  about 

indivi^  One  remarkable  result ;  as  it  increased,  the  range  of  freedom 
indepen-      fop  the  individual  citizen  became  wider  and  wider.     The 

aence.  ... 

restrictions  which  seem  to  us  so  galling  were  not  imposed  for 
the  first  time  by  statute;  for  the  most  part  parliament 
transferred  the  enforcement  of  certain  regulations  from  a 
local  to  a  central  authority,  and  by  so  doing  gave  an  immense 
increase  to  personal  freedom.  That  there  should  be  similar 
laws,  similar  customs,  similar  taxes,  similar  conditions  of 
business  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  was 
a  very  great  gain  for  purposes  of  internal  trade ;  as  all 
Englishmen  came  to  be  subject  to  one  law  and  shared  in  the 
same  privileges,  they  were  freed  fix)m  the  fetters  that  local 
immunities  had  imposed  on  their  intercourse.  In  some  other 
coimtries  the  special  and  local  restrictions  and  privileges 

1  Though  these  also  occurred  in  the  legislation  on  behalf  of  alien  merchants 
which,  as  the  cities  complained,  was  inconsistent  with  their  chartered  privileges. 
See  below,  p.  851. 
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were  swept  away,  not  without  blood,  and  the  continuity  with  AD.  1278 
the  past  was  rudely  broken  by  the  sudden  introduction  of 
modem  improvements ;  in  our  land  affairs  have  run  another 
course ;  local  regulations  were  superseded  by  general  legisla- 
tion, and  then  general  legislation  ceased  to  play  such  an  im- 
portant part,  as  world-wide  commerce  outgrew  the  control  of 
national  ordinances.  Hence  one  may  say  that  there  has  been 
one  continuous  progress  in  this  matter ;  local  regulations  were 
better  than  none,  and  towns  regulated  by  their  own  gilds  had 
a  start  in  the  race ;  but  general  regulations  are  better  still, 
and  when  the  country  had  so  far  advanced  that  general 
regulation  was  possible,  the  maintenance  of  merely  local 
regulations  would  have  been  restriction.  It  is  not  regulation  Begulatum 
that  is  an  evil,  but  unsuitable  regulation ;  unregulated  trade  strictUm, 
is  not  necessarily  in  a  sound  condition,  and  regulated  trade 
is  not  restricted  trade  unless  it  is  ill-regulated  trade.  If  we 
do  not  bear  this  in  mind  we  shall  hardly  realise  the  extent  of 
the  progress  which  is  marked  by  the  close  of  the  charter 
period  and  the  beginning  of  legislation;  while  we  shall 
certainly  fall  into  grave  errors  if  we  forget  that  the 
Plantagenets  and  their  parliaments  were  making  regulations 
for  their  own  times  and  not  for  ours. 

86.     Edward   I.   laid   the  *  foundations   of   a  system   of 
national   regulation   of   industry  and  commerce,   and   this 
gradually  outgrew  the  municipal  institutions ;  he  rendered  it 
possible  for  his  successors  to  survey  the  commercial  condition 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  to  form  a  definite  policy  for  the 
development    of   national   resources    and    for    establishing 
satisfactory  relations  with  foreign  places.     Before  his  time 
the  rulers  could  only  aim  at  securing  good  administration,  and 
collecting  the  revenue  satisfactorily;  but  after  his  reign  it 
had  become  possible  to  devise  a  national  policy  and  increase 
prosperity,  so  that   the   sources  irova  which   revenue   was 
obtained  might  yield  more  freely.     It  is  in   the   reign   ot  Fortign, 
'Edward  IIL  that  we  can  see  the  beginnings  of  a  commercial ^^^^ 
policy  of  an  international  and  not  merely  of  an  intermunicipal  ^^^' 
character*. 

1  This  and  several  snbseqnent  paragraphs  were  read  as  a  paper  before  the  ItoyaL 
Hiitorictd  Society  and'^have  been  published  in  their  Transactuma. 
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AJ).  1272  There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  reign  of  Edward 

*"  *  L  and  that  of  Edward  III. ;  one  was  a  legislator  whose  chief 
triumphs  were  constitutional,  while  the  life  of  the  other  was 
passed  in  pressing  those  claims  to  continental  dominion  which 
his  grandfather  seemed  to  have  renounced.  But  after  all 
the  wars  of  Edward  III.  were  not  dictated  by  personal 
ambition ;  their  objects  were  approved  by  the  Commons 
assembled  in  parliament,  even  while  they  groaned  imder  the 
JK»  daim  pressure  of  the  expenses  entailed ;  the  assertion  of  his  claim 
French  to  the  kingdom  of  France  was  a  card  he  was  forced  to  play 
*'*'*^**^  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  game.  But  the  more  we  look  at 
the  course  he  pursued,  the  more  it  seems  probable  that  he 
was  not  aiming  at  a  merely  dynastic  ambition, — still  less 
was  endeavouring  to  secure  possessions  abroad  which  should 
render  him  independent  of  his  subjects  at  home, — but  that 
his  policy  was  thoroughly  English,  and  that  he  aimed  at  the 
development  of  the  national  resources,  and  increase  of  the 
national  power.  This  must  of  course  be  mere  hypothesis,  as 
we  cannot  hope  at  this  distance  of  time  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  precise  motives  which  influenced  the 
king,  but  it  is  an  hypothesis  as  to  his  political  intentions 
which  has  much  in  its  favour,  and  which  renders  his  atti- 
tude towards  industry  and  commerce  intelligible. 

Curiously  enough  too,  Edward  III.  was  the  instnmient  of 

thwarting  Philip  in  his  endeavour  to  carry  on  a  work  of 

consolidation  in  France,  similar  to  that  which  Edward  I.  had 

and  his       accomplished  in  England.     The  great  fiefs, — Quienne,  Brit- 

wiih  the      anny,  Flanders, — were  the  main  obstacles  which  delayed  the 

great fiefa.  ^j^j^j^  ^f  France  under  one  strong  rule,  and  each  of  these  in 

turn  had  the  support  of  Edward  III.  in  maintaining  its 
opposition  to  the  feudal  superior.  He  was  the  hereditary 
ruler  of  Quienne,  though  other  provinces  to  which  he  had  an 
equal  title  had  been  filched  away  firom  him,  and  he  was 
closely  related  to  Flanders  by  his  marriage,  while  he  attempted 
to  form  similar  connexions  with  Brabant  as  well.  These 
personal  relationships  made  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  try  to 
hold  his  own,  and  refuse  to  submit  to  yield  to  the  arrogant 
claims  and  underhand  schemes  by  which  Philip  was  endea- 
vouring to  oust  him.     But  these  personal  ties  do  not  account 
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for  the  method  he  pursued  in   canying  on  the  war,  the  A.D.  1272 
provisions  on  which  he  insisted  in  his  treaties,  or  the  favour 
with  which  the  Commons  viewed  his  schemes. 

The  two  districts  in  which  he  was  thus  personally  in- 
terested,— Flanders  and  Quienne, — were  the  two  regions 
which  were  most  closely  connected  with  England  by  common 
mercantile  interests.  "Trade  follows  the  flag,"  and  trade 
goes  on  more  peacefully  between  two  parts  of  the  same 
empire;  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  if  Flanders  and 
England,  as  well  as  Gascony  and  England  were  united,  or  ckuewy, 
closely  connected,  politically,  there  would  be  every  prospect 
that  the  commerce  of  both  would  flourish.  The  English  rule 
seems  to  have  been  popular  in  Gascony  at  first  and  Flemings 
were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  this  scheme  and  support  Edward 
most  heartily;  according  to  Froissart*  he  only  assumed  the 
style  and  arms  of  king  of  France  with  much  reluctance,  and  a.d.  1340. 
because  the  Flemish  towns  urged  him  to  take  this  step. 
They  were  not  on  very  friendly  terms  with  their  own 
court,  and  they  had  every  reason  to  fear  the  French  king ;  if 
Philip*s  schemes  were  successful  and  he  made  his  suzerainty 
over  Flanders  a  reality,  they  would  be  in  subjection  to  a  Flanders. 
monarch  who  was  bitterly  jealous  of  the  growing  strength 
of  his  own  communes,  and  who  had  already  waged  a  cruel 
war  against  them.  They  could  not  but  be  struck  with 
a  contrast  in  the  action  of  the  English  kings ;  Edward  I.  had 
been  a  great  builder  of  towns,  not  only  in  his  own  island,  but 
on  the  continent'  too;  he  had  called  the  burgesses  to  give 

1  Chronicle t  c.  42. 

>  In  J.  H.  Parker's  continoation  of  T.  H.  Tnmer's  Account  of  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture in  England  1. 154,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  Bastides  or  ViUes 
franches  founded  on  a  symmetrical  plan  by  Edward  I.  in  Guienne  and  Aqnitaine. 
In  plan  they  were  rectangular  and  fortified,  divided  by  streets  24  or  30  feet  wide 
into  Mocks,  which  were  again  separated  into  separate  plots  by  passages  six  feet 
wide.  This  isolation  of  each  plot  served  to  prevent  disputes  about  party  walls; 
gare  security  against  fire  and  was  convenient  for  drainage.  These  were  matters 
which  had  received  attention  in  London  from  the  time  of  Henry  n.,  and  Edward 
not  unnaturally  sent  to  his  own  capital  for  skilled  men  to  lay  out  some  of  his  new 
towns  in  Aquitaine  in  1298  (op.  cit.  1. 157  n.).  The  neighbouring  lords,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  lay,  strongly  objected  to  these  new  and  free  towns:  when  the 
Yille  franche  de  Bovergne  was  laid  out  the  neighbouring  bishop  excommunicated 
any  one  who  should  go  and  build  in  it,  as  he  feared  that  it  would  ruin  his  own  town 
of  Bodez  (op.  cit.  1. 169).  "  No  less  than  fifty  towns  were  founded  by  the  English 
in  France  within  the  same  number  of  years,  and  the  best  proof  of  the  success  of  the 
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AJ>.1S7S    him  counsel  in  parliament,  and  his  grandson  summoned 
""  merchants — as  he  at  other  times  summoned  other  classes — 

to  colloquies  pn  matters  affecting  their  interests.  They 
might  well  wish  to  be  under  such  a  king,  while  the  require- 
ments of  their  manufactures  rendered  it  essential  that  they 
should  get  a  constant  supply  of  English  wool\ 
Sovereignity  Had  Edward  III.  maintained  his  claim  to  the  throne  of 
qf  the  tea.  jj^j^^jg  jjg  would  have  of   course  secured  a  position    as 

suzerain  of  Flanders ;  it  might  possibly  be  argued  that  he 
went  some  way  to  assert  this  right  when  he  issued  the  noble", 
intending  it  to  circulate  both  in  England  and  Flanders ;  this 
certainly  looked  very  like  the  assertion  of  a  princely  right  in 
regard  to  these  countries,  while  the  claim  to  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  Sea  would  be  more  easily  enforced  and  the  king's 
peace  maintained  on  the  waters  by  a  monarch  who  pos- 
sessed the  land  on  either  shore. 
The  course        Be  this  as  it  may,  we  see  that  in  his  first  campaigns, 
^^^^aigru.  Fkud^rs  was  the  base  of  operations;    that  in  the  great 
Aj>.  1846.    campaign,  after  landing  in  the  Cotentin,  he  again  turned  away 
both  from  Guienne  and  from  Pans  to  establish  his  forces  in 
the  Low  Countries ;  while  his  protracted  negociations  with  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  princes,  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  seem 
to  show  how  much   his  proceedings   towards   Philip  were 
affected  by  the  way  in  which  he  kept  the  interests  of  the 
wool  trade  in  view. 
The  The  other  great  branch  of  continental  trade,  the  wine 

^Jj^^  trade  with  (Jascony,  was  more  than  partially  Anglicised,  since 
it  had  been  concentrated  in  Lilburn  and  other  English 
towns,  where  the  burgesses  would  welcome  the  policy  pursued 
by  Edward  III.  His  hereditary  right  to  the  Duchy  made 
this  really  a  trade  between  two  different  parts  of  his  own 
possessions;  and  to  have  established  a  firm  hold  upon 
Gascony,  Flanders  and  England,  would  have  been  to  create  a 
remarkably  powerful  commercial  federation.  It  is  probable 
that  the  misgovemment  of  the  Black  Prince,  by  alienating  the 

plan  is  in  the  strong  hold  which  the  English  people  held  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  of  this  part  of  France,  and  in  the  fact  that  most  of  these  towns  are  still 
existing,  and  in  a  flourishing  state"  (op.  cit.  1. 170  n.  also  1  n.). 

1  On  the  export  of  wool  to  flanders  see  Appendix  D.  >  See  title-page. 
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southern  peoples,  rendered  it  impossible  to  realise  this  scheme,  a.d.  wa 
for  the  Flemish  connexion*  was  the  less  important  project, 
especially  when  the  manufSeu^ture  of  cloth  was  being  so 
successfully  prosecuted  in  England ;  but  it  was  a  thoroughly 
statesmanlike  plan  and  would  justify  the  reputation  Edward 
ITL  enjoyed  as  the  Father  of  English  Commerce.  It  would 
be  curious,  as  it  is  idle,  to  speculate  how  very  differently 
European  politics  must  have  shaped  themselves  if  this 
dream  had  been  realised;  if  France  had  been  wedged  in 
between  two  tracts  of  territory,  united  both  by  loyalty  and 
commercial  interest  to  England ;  and  if  English  trade  had  at 
that  early  period  received  the  extraordinary  impetus  which 
these  political  connexions  must  have  given, 
J,  87.  Though  the  constitutional  change  which  took  place 
under  Edward  I.  is  one  of  the  turning-points  of  industrial 
history,  and  the  political  schemes  of  Edward  III.  seem  to 
V  mark  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  the  nation,  there  were 
I  other  sides  of  life  which  exercised  no  little  influence  on 
V-economic  aflfeirs,  and  in  regard  to  which  no  change  was 
apparent ;  current  morality  was  not  substantially  altered,  Com- 
and  the  practical  measures  which  embodied  it  are  similar  to  moraiiiy, 
those  which  were  already  in  vogue. 

In  a  preceding  section  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
sketch  the  methods  of  trading  which  approved  themselves  to 
the  gilds. merchant  in  thirteenth  century  towns,  and  the  same 
feelings  found  expression  on  a  larger  scale  in  parliament. 
Had  civil  lawyers  been  more  largely  represented  in  parlia-  statwu 
ment  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  our  commercial  legislation  enforces 
might  have  been  copied  almost  entirely  from  the  code  of 
Justinian;  on  the  other  hand  the  attempts  to  limit  the 
rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  the  church  would  hardly  have 
emanated  from  an  assembly  where  ecclesiastical  feeling  was 
dominant;  in  either  case  there  might  have  been  some 
expression  of  jealousy  at  the  prosperity  of  the  burgesses  and 
the  traders.  But  the  earliest  economic  legislation  is  very 
similar  to  the  burghal  customs ;  it  is  purely  empirical ;  and  ^^„^ 

1  In  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  (f  f  xii,  xxzi,  zxxii)  king  Edward  sacrificed  his 
claims  on  FUnders  as  the  price  of  the  promised  cessation  of  French  interference 
in  behalf  of  Scotland.    Bjmer,  Fizdera^  m.  i.  487. 
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AJ).iS72  it  reflects  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  practical  men, 
Enmiricai  ©Specially  of  merchants — the  class  who  were  dominant  in  the 
l^g^i^^axwn.  regulation  of  town  affairs.  Early  legislation  is  concerned 
with  providing  facilities  for  trading,  for  more  frequent 
intercourse,  for  better  markets  and  better  prices — in  the 
hope  of  securing  a  supply  of  wares  in  plenty  to  the  consumer*. 
It  also  aimed  at  enforcing  what  was  fair,  as  between  man 
and  man  in  e very-day  transactions;  but  it  rests  on  practical 
experience,  not  on  scholastic  teaching,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
use  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  a  fair  price,  as  it  is  found  for 
example  in  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  so  as  to  explain  the  actual 
regulations  and  restrictions.  The  more  the  enactments  are 
examined  the  more  does  it  become  clear  that  they  are  based, 
not  on  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  moralists,  but  on  practical 
experience  of  bargaining  about  different  kinds  of  commodities 
in  the  market  or  the  fair.  There  was  much  in  the  acts  of 
these  parliaments  that  was  mistaken,  but  the  legislators  erred 
as  practical  men  may  err ;  there  was  nothing  doctrinaire  in 
the  remedies  they  tried  or  the  regulations  they  proposed; 
they  were  often  short-sighted,  but  they  were  not  led  away  by 
some  favourite  theory  in  the  days  of  the  Edwards.  It  was  a 
time  of  legislation  and  regulation  by  rule  of  thumb;  and 
unless  an  effort  is  made  to  understand  the  social  conditions 
which  moulded  our  industry  and  commerce  during  that  period 
the  legislation  itself  may  be  entirely  misunderstood. 


II.    Consolidation. 

Re^resm'  88.     While  Edward  I.  was  ready  like  De  Montfort  to 

'***'^  associate  the  estates  of  the  realm  with  himself  in  the  work  of 
government,  he  was  by  no  means  willing  to  forego  any  of  the 
just  claims  of  his  position  as  king;  it  was  not  because  he  was 
weak  and  careless  and  desired  to  be  rid  of  responsibilities 
that  he  summoned  his  parliaments,  but  because  he  believed 
that  his  government  would  be  stronger  if  his  plans  were 

1  Hence  the  Edwardian  legislation  resembles  that  of  the  nineteenth  centory 
more  closely  than  that  of  any  of  the  intervening  periods. 
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supported  by  the  suffrages  of  his  subjects.      His  father  had  aj).  1272 
endeavoured  to  exercise  a  personal  sway,  and  he  had  been  ~' 
forced  to  give  up  the  kingly  powers  to  a  committee  of  his 
barons.     Edward  by  endeavouring  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  estates  of  his  realm,  did  not  indeed  always  get  his  own 
way,  but  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a  government  that  was  and  ro^<d 
really  effective  against  the  discontented  and  disorderly.    And        '^' 
hence,  while  in  the  time  of  Henry  there  had  been  the  most 
serious  encroachments  upon  royal  wealth  and  jurisdiction, 
Edward  was  able  to  recover  and  maintain  much  that  had 
slipped  from  his  father's  grasp.     Here  one  may  notice  that  it 
was  because  he  was  successful  in  asserting  hijs  rights  as  king 
against  individual  barons,  or  the  Pope,  that  their  constitu- 
tional powers  were  defined  in  the  form  they  actually  took, 
and  that  they  were  prevented  from  usurping  a  power  which 
would  have   been  dangerous  to   the   nation   itself     When  ^*'"y*\ 
staunchly  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  Edward  was  tyranny, 
taking  the  most  effective  means  for  securing  the  ultimate 
redress  of  the  wrongs  of  the  poor*.    This  comes  out  very  clearly 
in  the  story  of  the  disafforesting  controversy.     By  an  adjust- 
ment of  boundaries  considerable  portions  of  the  Crown  forests 
were  given  over  to  certain  barons,  who  gained  personally ;  but 
the  position  of  the  tenants  was  so  much  altered  for  the  worse 
that  their  case  obtained  special  attention  in  the  Ordinance  ofj^'T>.  1806. 
tiie  Forest,  by  which  their  rights  of  pasture  and  common 
were  secured. 

If  this  was  the  most  formidable,  it  was  not  by  any  means  Encroach- 
the  only  encroachment  about  which  he  had  cause  to  bestir  rxfyalrii^u, 
himself.    As  has  been  described  above,  one  of  his  first  acts  on 
coming  to  the  throne  had  been  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  full  extent  of  the  losses  which  the  Crown  property  had 
sustained'.     He  sent  out  commissioners  and  took  account  of  a j>.  1274. 
the  losses  of  the  Crown  fit)m  usurpations  by  the  subject,  and 
of  the  misdeeds  of  royal  officers.    The  results  of  the  inquiries 
are  embodied  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  and  the  records  of  the 
proceedings  which  ensued;  they  contain  much  evidence  to 

1  For  a  picture  of  these  aboat  this  time  see  the  'Husbandman's  Song/  in 
Wright's  Political  Songe  (Camden  Society),  U9. 
s  See  above,  p.  167. 
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show  that  where  the  king  was  badly  ^rved,  the  people 
suffered  too.  Many  things  required  amoadment  in  the  realm 
at  the  time  of  his  accession,  "for  the  ^prelates  and  religious 
persons  of  the  land  were  grieved^many  wajrs,  and  the 
people  otherwise  entreated  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  the 
peace  less  kept,  and  the  laws  less  used,  and  the  offenders  less 
punished  than  they  ought  to  be*/  The  enforcement  of  laws, 
and  the  enactment  of  more  widely  effective  laws  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  coimtry. 

89.  There  was  one  partioular  direction  of  change  however 
which  called  for  special  intervention;  corporations  never  die, 
and  the  munificence  of  successive  generations  had  tended  to 
bring  a  large  area  of  the  lands  of  the  country  into  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.  The  excessive  endowment  of  religion  was  a 
political  evil,  as  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  revenues  went 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  enrichment  of  the  see  of  Rome ; 
its  claims  directly  had  been  steadily  increasing  for  a  long 
time  past.  Peter's  pence  had  been  paid  with  more  or  less  regu- 
larity since  the  ninth  century ;  and  while  preparing  for  the 
second  crusade,  the  Pope  taxed  the  clergy  throughout  Christ- 
endom as  a  means  of  supporting  the  undertaking.  The  con- 
nexion with  the  Roman  See,  which  William  of  Normandy  had 
introduced  and  S.  Anselm  favoured,  was  soon  made  an  excuse 
for  constant  appeals ;  and  immense  sums  were  paid  as  mere 
bribes  to  the  papal  servants  at  Rome.  The  position  of 
feudal  suzerain  of  England,  which  the  Pope  had  acquired 
during  the  reign  of  John,  and  the  fact  that  by  the  will  of 
that  monarch  he  was  guardian  to  the  young  Henry,  strength- 
ened the  hold  which  the  papal  power  had  upon  the  revenues 
of  England,  and  especially  of  the  English  Church.  In  par- 
ticular the  various  pretexts  under  which  Rufus  had  appro- 
priated Church  revenues*  were  soon  used  on  behalf  of  the 
papacy;  while  a  large  number  of  the  richest  benefices  in 
England  were  in  the  hands  of  aliens  and  foreigners.  This 
was  a  crying  evil   in  the  thirteenth  century',  and  despite 

1  First  Statute  of  Westminster  (preamble). 

s  For  calculations  as  to  the  amonnt  of  these  resources  compare  Pearson, 
Hist,  Eng.  n.  496,  and  Milman,  Lot.  Christ,  ix.  15.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  m.  the 
Conmions  estimated  it  at  a  third  of  the  property  of  the  realm.  Rot,  Pcurl.  vu  337  a. 

B  See  above,  p.  193. 
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many  efiforts  to  check  it,  there  is  little  sign  that  it  really  AJ).  1372 
abated.    In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Commons  com-][^  j^g^g 
plained  that  the  taxes  paid  to  the  Pope  amounted  yearly 
to  five  times  the  sum  paid  to  the  Crown  \ 

This  was  in  itself  a  serious  matter,  but  the  evil  became  Pe^pn- 
more  obvious  when  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  claimed  to  have 
such  authority  in  England  that  royal  taxes  on  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  clergy  should  only  be  levied  with  his  consent  and 
approval*.  The  new  and  startling  claim  was  met  by  a 
vigorous  measure,  for  Edward  I.  withdrew  all  legal  protection  aj>.  1297. 
fix)m  the  clergy,  and  his  sentence  of  outlawry  soon  sup- 
pressed the  attempt  to  maintain  such  pretensiona  But  the 
&ct  that  this  claim  could  be  put  forth  rendered  it  still 
more  necessary  to  press  forward  on  the  lines  of  action  which 
Henry  11.  had  taken  by  enforcing  the  obligation  of  the  clergy 
to  pay  scutage  on  the  knights'  fees  which  they  held. 

The  first  of  Edward  s  measures  with  this  view  was  the  Mortmadn. 
Statute  of  Mortmain^  which  prevented  the  clergy  acquiring  a.d.  1279. 
additional  lands  either  by  gift  "or  purchase  without  the 
consent  of  the  chief  lord,  and  without  bearing  their  fair  share 
of  public  burdens ;  there  had  doubtless  been  fraudulent  con- 
veyances of  lands  to  the  Church  by  men  who  desired  to  be 
reinstated  in  possession  as  Church  tenants,  and  as  enjojdng 
immunities  on  that  account.  This  measure  was  followed  up  by 
the  Quia  Emptores^,  which  not  only  condemned  the  collusive  a.d.  1290. 
sales  by  which  the  tenants  in  chief  and  the  Crown  had  been 
damaged,  but  provided  for  the  more  easy  transference  of  land 
so  long  as  the  rights  of  the  superiors  were  properly  preserved; 
for  every  tenant  was  now  permitted  to  sdil  his  lands  or  parts 
of  them.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  statute  was 
taken  advantage  of  very  generally,  and  that  there  was  in 
consequence  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  free  tenants, 
many  of  whom  however  had  but  small  holdings^  This  was 
the  effect,  but  not  so  far  as  appears  the  object,  of  the 
measure;  but  once  again  the  effort  to  secure  the  rights  of 

1  Hot.  Pari.  n.  337  b. 
>  Greatest  of  Plantagenets,  2f2Q. 

B  De  viris  religioaist  7  Ed.  I.  ii.  *  Quia  emptorest  18  £d.  I.  ii. 

B  Scrutton,  Commons  and  Common  Fidds^  55.    Jessopp,  Coming  of  the  Friars^ 
190. 
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the  Crown  indirectly  led  to  the  granting  of  improvements 
in  the  condition  of  the  tenant. 

The  struggle  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  Crown  was 
prolonged  in  the  case  of  the  various  ecclesiastical  Orders. 
The  Templars  were  among  the  first  to  feel  the  weight  of 
royal  displeasure;  they  were  already  unpopular  with  the 
clergy  because  they  had  been  removed  from  ordinary  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction,  and  several  bulls  were  issued  in  their 
favour*;  and  when  the  loss  of  Acre  sealed  the  failure  of  the 
Order  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Infidel  it  was 
possible  for  Eklward  I.  to  argue  that  they  should  no  longer  be 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  which  had  been  granted 
in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  this  object.  He  seized  the 
revenues  which  they  were  about  to  transmit  to  Cyprus,  and 
though  he  restored  them  on  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  Pope*, 
he  subsequently  carried  away  from  the  Temple  by  force  a 
sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  Edward  II.  improved  on  this 
example  at  his  succession,  and  seized  no  less  than  fifty 
thousand  pounds  in  silver,  besides  gold  and  jewels  which  had 
been  deposited  in  their  treasury*.  When  through  a  shame- 
ful intrigue*  the  papal  protection  was  at  last  withdrawn  the 
Order  was  left  utterly  defenceless ;  but  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
Edward  II.  that  he  showed  considerable  reluctance  to  believe 
the  accusations  against  the  Order*,  or  to  lend  himself  as  an 
agent  for  their  suppression. 

The  foreign  monastic  Orders  escaped  at  this  time,  but  like 
the  alien  beneficiaries'  they  were  very  severely  treated  by 
Edward  III.  The  Cluniacs  had,  like  the  Templars,  been 
supplying  money  for  the  uses  of  the  chapter  in  foreign  parts ; 
while  the  Cistercians  had  endeavoured  to  evade  the  duty  of 
contributing  to  the  royal  revenue  on  the  ground  that  their 
houses  in  England  had  no  complete  control  over  their 
possessions^     But    these   evasions  did   not   serve   to   avail 


1  Rymer,  Fadera  (Record),  i.  i.  334,  335. 
«  Ibid.  I.  ii.  823. 

>  Addison,  Knights  Templars  (2nd  Ed.),  448. 
*  Ibid.  450. 

»  Rymer,  Fcedera  (Record),  n.  i.  10, 19.  «  Ibid.  m.  i.  68. 

7  It  appears  that  Henry  m.  admitted  this  claim  (a.d.  1242),  as  he  appealed 
direct  to  Citeanx.   Mat.  Paris,  Chronica  Me^'ora,  rv.  234,  235,  257. 
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them,  and   by  rejecting  them  firmly,  Edward  followed  hisAJ).ia72 
grand&ther's  example,  and  took  another  step  in  the  consoli-  ~ 
dation  of  the  realm  as  a  whole. 

90.  So  far  we  have  had  to  do  with  the  enforcement  by  Undefined 
constitutional  means  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  as 
supreme  landowner,  we  must  now  turn  to  examine  the  pre- 
rogatives which  he  exercised  as  supreme  in  disposing  of  the 
products  of  the  soil,  and  as  controlling  the  use  and  exchange 
of  them.  This  side  of  the  royal  power  has  been  less  commonly 
understood  and  admitted^  than  Crown  rights  on  the  land, 
for  it  was  never  so  explicitly  asserted  as  when  William  I.  put 
forward  the  claims  of  the  feudal  king  at  Salisbury,  and  it 
was  only  exercised  within  limitations.  Nevertheless  it  is 
only  on  the  supposition  of  such  a  prerogative  that  the 
various  forms  of  royal  exaction  and  royal  control  over  the 
internal  and  external  trade  of  the  country  become  in- 
telligible. The  king — the  head  of  the  nation — might  require  of  prise  and 
goods  for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his  household,  and  for 
the  commissariat  in  warfare,  and  he  might  control  the 
disposal  of  them  in  the  interest  of  the  subjects  or  of  the 
national  resources.  His  requirements  might  be  satisfied 
(a)  by  taking  the  articles  he  required,  (b)  by  exercising  a 
right  to  purchase  them  on  more  or  less  favourable  terms, 
or  (c)  by  accepting  money  in  lieu  of  the  exercise  of  these 
rights". 

The  indefinite  rights  which  the  kings  had  exercised  by 
immemorial  usage  were  now  to  be  systematised  and  defined ; 
the  Domesday  Survey  is  full  of  hints  of  obligations  connected 
with  purveyance^  and  the  earlier  statutes  contain  fi-equenti^wrwyoii^e. 
references  to  the  subject.  The  requirements  of  the  court 
had  to  be  met  when  the  king  travelled  through  the  country, 
and  this  was  done  either  by  compulsory  purchase  (emption) 
or  the  simpler  method  of  caption.     The  similar  right  when 

1  For  one  thing  it  conflicts  with  the  doctrine  which  has  been  held  by  Locke, 
Adam  Smith,  and  their  followers,  that  property  in  the  products  of  the  soil  rests  on 
labonr  (see  above,  p.  94  n.).  But  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  conminnal  control 
oyer  all  the  products  of  labour  in  a  village  community,  and  there  is  nothing  absurd 
in  maintaining  a  national  right  to  control  and  dispose  of  all  the  products  of  the 
labour  of  individual  citizens  in  the  nation. 

>  On  the  whole  subject  compare  Mr  Hubert  Hall's  Cuatonu  Revenue,  i.  55—72. 
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AJ>.1272  exercised  in  regard  to  articles  of  export  or  import  was  known 
"  '  as  prise ;  and  the  liability  to  demands  of  this  sort — for  which 
the  merchant  could  only  hope  to  be  remunerated  in  part  and 
after  a  long  delay,  if  at  all^ — ^rendered  these  forms  of  indirect 
taxation  exceedingly  inconvenient,  if  we  judge  of  them  by 
modern  canons,  as  well  as  very  expensive,  from  the  malversa- 
tions of  which  o£Scers  were  occasionally  guilty.  The  practice 
must  have  become  specially  noxious  in  connexion  with  the 
continental  wars  of  English  kings.  So  long  as  personal 
service  in  the  field  was  maintained  and  the  knights  had  to 
*  find  themselves '  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  as  the  barons  were 
not  in  all  probability  able  to  imitate  the  royal  practice  very 
Aj>.ii59.  closely*.  But  when  the  payment  of  scutage  relieved  the 
knights  from  this  obligation  it  became  the  duty  of  the  king 
to  organise  a  commissariat ;  and  the  exports  and  imports  of 
the  realm  lay  ready  to  hand  for  this  purpose.  They  might 
either  serve  as  supplies,  as  in  the  case  of  wine,  or  might  be 
carried  abroad,  so  that  the  sale  might  furnish  the  king  with 
the  means  of  purchasing  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  purvey- 
ance of  commodities  for  the  king's  use  within  the  realm  is 
consequently  of  far  less  economic  importance  than  the  action 
of  the  Crown  in  regard  to  merchandise.  The  fiscal  history  of 
the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  turns  very  much  on 
their  efforts  to  exercise  these  privileges  with,  and  sometimes 
without,  parliamentary  sanction. 
Dtfiniu  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  king  preferred  to  take 

his  share  of  the  value  of  the  exports  in  the  form  of  a  toll,  and 
Aj).  1276.  custom  had  apparently  come  to  recognise  a  definite  payment 
Ancieiu  which  was  a  fair  toll  to  take ;  this  was  the  so-called  '  ancient 
custom '  on  wool,  woolfels  and  leather  of  half  a  mark  on 

1  Hall,  CusUmSj  i.  61. 

>  Forced  enjoyment  of  the  hospitality  of  religions  honses  was  an  approach  to 
the  exercise  of  rights  of  purveyance.  It  was  checked  by  the  First  Statute  of 
Westminsterj  c.  1.  "  Because  that  Abbeys  and  Houses  of  Religion  have  been  over- 
charged and  sore  grieved,  by  the  resort  of  great  men  and  others,  so  that  their  goods 
have  not  been  sufficient  for  themselves  whereby  they  have  been  greatly  hindered 
and  imx>overished,  that  they  cannot  maintain  themselves  nor  such  charity  as  they 
were  wont  to  do.  It  is  Provided  that  none  shall  come  to  eat  or  lodge  in  any  House 
of  Rehgion  of  any  other  foundation  than  his  own  at  the  costs  of  the  House,  *  *  and 
that  none  at  his  own  costs  shaU  enter  in  and  come  to  lie  there  against  the  will  of 
them  that  be  of  the  House." 


custom. 
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every  sack  of  wool,  and  one  mark  on  every  last  of  liides\  A.D.  127S 
Similarly,  there  was  a  recta  prisa  of  wine*,  the  chief  article  ^ctaprisa, 
of  import,  which  consisted  of  one  tun  taken  before  and  one 
abaft  the  mast.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  rates  with 
regard  to  other  articles  of  export  and  import  were  similarly 
defined.     Aliens,  however,  stood  in  a  somewhat  different 
position;   they  paid  all  their  dues  in  money;   for  freedom 
from  the  king's  arbitrary  prise  of  wines  they  rendered  bvtlerage  buiUrage, 
of  28.  a  tun'.     Similarly,  they  paid  an  additional  duty  on 
wool,  and  3d,  per  pound  avoirdupois  on  all  other  commodities, 
to  be  free  from  the  king's  prises  on  their  commerce ;  this  was 
the  nova  or  parva  cuBtwma^  to  which  denizens  were  not  liable. 

Exactions  in  excess  of  these  rates  were  regarded  as  Mcia  uMa, 
oppressive  {mala  tolta),  and  provoked  a  considerable  outcry 
in  1297.     The  parliament  was  however  perfectly  willing  to 
make  additional  grants  in  great  emergencies.     Thus  we  read 
of  a  grant  which  was  made  to  Edward  III.  and  which  was  a.d.  1841. 
much  mismanaged*;  or  we  have  subsidies  voted,  as  in  the 
fourteenth  and  twenty-seventh  years  of  Edward  III.*;  these 
were  subsidies  on  wool,  in  addition  to  the  ancient  custom. 
There  were  also  frequent  subsidies  of  tvm,nage  and  poundage'' y  8ubsidie$ 
which  were  subsidies  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  prisage  of 
wines  and  other  goods  paid  by  denizens,  and  the  butlerage 
and  nova  custuma  paid  by  aliens.     While  the  customs  were 
the  parliamentary  shaping  of  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the 
prerogative,   subsidies   were    the    parliamentary  voting    of 
special  aids. 

The  collection  of  these  tolls  and  subsidies  required  a  body  Otuums 
of  oflScers ;  the  king  s  chamberlain,  the  sheriffs,  and  a  con-  ^•'**^**'^* 
siderable  variety  of  persons  had  been  employed  in  earlier 
reigns*,  but  Edward  I.  appointed  regular  customers  for  the 
duty';  their  business  was  partly  that  of  collecting  the  revenue, 

1  HaU,  Customs,  I.  66.  >  Ibid.  n.  %.  >  Ibid.  n.  102. 

«  Ibid.  n.  120.  It  was  temporarily  abolished  by  Ed.  IL  (1309)  in  the 
Statute  of  Stamford  as  a  fiscal  experiment  {Hot.  PaA,  i.  444  a.),  bat  sabseqnently 
reimposed.    See  below,  p.  268,  n.  5. 

B  Hall,  Customs,  i.  78.  «  Ibid.  n.  134. 

7  Ibid.  n.  146.  8  n)id.  n.  8. 

*  This  appeared  to  be  an  infraction  of  chartered  priyileges  and  was  apparently 
resented  as  such  at  BristoL    Rot,  Pari,  i.  369. 

c.  17 
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AJ).  1278   and  they  were  also  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  putting 

""  down  smuggling.     They  had  to  see  the  wools  weighed,  and  to 

seal  (cocket)  them  before  they  were  embarked ;  similar  duties 
in  regard  to  exported  and  imported  cloth  were  also  discharged 
in  connexion  with  the  collection  of  revenue  by  subordinate 
o£ScialB\  The  formation  of  a  special  customs  department 
was  perhaps  more  necessary  since  so  many  towns  had 
become  exempt  by  their  charters  from  the  interference  of 
the  sheriff  and  from  the  ordinary  courts.  In  order  that  the 
Crown  might  reap  the  frill  benefit  from  the  export  trade 
which  yielded  so  much  revenue,  it  was  necessary  to 
superintend  the  dealings  in  wool  so  as  to  gather  the  tolls 
and  prevent  illicit  trade'.  But  this  could  not  be  done 
without  taking  measures  to  force  the  trade  into  channels 
where  it  could  be  properly  controlled;  Berwick,  Newcastle, 
Hull,  Boston,  Lynn,  Yarmouth,  Ipswich,  Dunwich,  London, 
Sandwich,  Chichester,  Southampton,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Cardigan, 
and  Chester  were  among  the  principal  commercial  ports  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  scheme  was  more  definitely 
organised  by  Edward  III.*;  in  some  cases  the  customers 
were  responsible  for  superintending  the  trade  at  a  neigh- 
bouring harbour  as  well;  thus  Chepstow  and  Bridgewater 
were  grouped  with  Bristol. 

In  thus  organising  the  collection  of  customs  Edward  I. 
and  his  parliament  asserted  a  right  of  regulating  the  places 
of  trade,  and  of  determining  the  conditions  under  which 

Poru,  trade  should  be  carried  on.  Of  the  ports  which  were  thus 
selected  some,  like  London  and  Chester,  had  been  commercial 
centres  from  time  immemorial,  but  others  had  been  newly 

Free  towns,  founded  by  the  king  himself  The  site  on  which  Hull  stands 
had  attracted  his  attention*  while  he  was  hunting  in  Holder- 
ness;  he  enquired  about  the  depth  of  the  river  and  the 
height  of  the   tides,  and  when  satisfied  that  it  was  really 

1  Hall,  CustOTM,  n.  49. 

>  See  the  inquiry  in  the  Hundred  RoQst  above,  p.  168. 

»  In  1353.     Ordinance  of  the  8t€iples,  §  1. 

*  Mr  Parker  remarks  {Domestic  Architecture^  n.  164  n.),  "  The  exact  similarity 
of  this  situation  to  that  of  Libonme  in  Aqnitaine,  the  site  of  which  is  also  said  to 
have  been  selected  by  Edward  himself,  seems  to  give  great  probabiUty  to  the  story 
in  both  instances." 
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suitable  for  shipping  he  obtained  the  land  by  an  exchange  AJ>.  1278 

— 1807. 
A.D.  1899. 


with  the  Abbot  of  Meaux,  and  founded  a  free  town*.     Great 


Yarmouth  appears  to  have  been  laid  out  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  king  endeavoured  to  settle  the  relations  of  the 
burgesses  to  the  men  of  the  Cinque  Ports  on  a  friendly 
footing.  The  places  for  shipping  wool  were  so  well  selected, 
and  their  physical  advantages  and  trading  &cilities  were  so 
great,  that  the  limitation  of  export  to  these  ports  may  not 
have  been  much  of  a  grievance.  At  present  it  may  suflSce  to 
notice  that  the  king  was  successfril  in  asserting  a  right  of 
controlling  trade,  and  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  machinery 
which  was  organised  in  connexion  with  this  claim ;  a  great 
part  of  the  commercial  history  of  England  consists  in  tracing 
the  different  ways  Id  which  the  right  thus  asserted  has  been 
exercised  from  time  to  time*. 

91.  Since  the  Crown  had  such  rights  in  regard  to  trade,  improved 
it  had  also  duties  towards  those  who  conducted  the  tra£Sa /or  er«u2e. 
While  Edward  I.  organised  a  system  for  collecting  a  definite 
revenue,  he  set  himself  to  improve  the  conditions  of  trading 
as  well.  He  took  up  the  regulations  in  regard  to  police  and 
to  the  recovery  of  debts  which  were  already  in  vogue  in 
certain  towns,  and  rendered  them  general,  while  he  initiated 
some  important  improvements  in  regard  to  the  currency. 

a.  Police  ordinances.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  Poliee. 
the  Statuta  Civitatis  Londonie,  with  the  regulations  for  secu-  a.d.  12S6. 
ring  good  order  in  the  town,  especially  after  dark.  It  was 
necessary  that  a  known  citizen  should  be  responsible  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  every  resident  in  the  town,  so  that 
everyone  might  live  under  the  eye  of  a  respectable  man  who 
was  answerable  for  his  behaviour.  On  this  account  it  was 
ordained  that  no  one  but  a  freeman  of  the  city  might  keep  a 
hostelry  or  inn*.    Similar  legislation  was  made  for  other  towns 

^  Tickell,  HuUf  p.  10.  Winchelsea,  which  preserves  the  gronnd-plan  of  an 
Edwardian  town  most  perfectly,  was  refoonded  after  an  inundation  in  this  reign, 
bnt  it  never  attained  to  any  great  prosperity.  Parker,  Domestic  Architecturej 
u.  158. 

3  The  oonstitntional  questions  as  to  the  relative  powers  of  King  and  parliament 
in  controlling  trade  may  be  neglected,  from  the  present  point  of  view. 

^  "  Whereas  diverse  persons  do  resort  onto  the  city,  some  from  parts  beyond 
the  sea,  and  others  of  this  land,  and  do  there  seek  shelter  and  refuge,  by  reason  of 
banishment  ont  of  their  own  conntry,  or  who  for  great  offence  or  other  misdeeds 

17—2 
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AJO.  1272   in  the  First  Statute  of  Wvnchester,  which  also  gave  greater 

Aj).  1285.  security  to  the  merchant  when  travelling  by  land.  "  And  for 
more  surety  of  the  country  the  King  hath  commanded,  that 
in  great  towns,  being  walled,  the  gates  shall  be  closed  from 
the  sunsetting  until  the  sunrising;  and  that  no  man  do 
lodge  in  suburbs  nor  in  any  place  out  of  the  town,  from  nine 
of  the  clock  until  day,  without  his  host  will  answer  for  him. 
*  *  And  further,  it  is  commanded.  That  highways  leading 
from  one  market  town  to  another  shall  be  enlarged,  whereas 
bushes,  woods  or  dykes  be,  so  that  there  be  neither  dyke  nor 
bush,  whereby  a  man  may  lurk  to  do  hurt,  within  two 
hundred  foot  of  the  one  side  and  two  hundred  foot  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way\" 

Aj).  1276.  In  the  First  Statvte  of  Westminster  Edward  had  already 

shown  his  care  for  the  protection  of  traders.  Legal  effect 
was  given  to  the  old  custom*  that  when  a  ship  was  stranded 

Wrecks,  it  should  not  be  accounted  a  wreck  if  a  man,  cat,  or  dog, 
escaped  alive  from  it.  The  cargo  was  to  be  kept  by  the 
royal  bailiff,  and  those  to  whom  it  belonged  might  have  the 
whole  restored  to  them  on  laying  a  claim  within  a  year  and 
a  day;  and  this  was  to  hold  good  whether  the  rights  of 
wreckage  belonged  to  the  king  or  to  a  subject". 

Debts,  b.     Recovery  of  debts.     The  policy  in  regard  to  debts 

owing  to  foreign  merchants  which  had  commended  itself  to 
the  men  of  Ipswich  as  'convenable  for  the  town'*  was  rendered 

A.D.  128S.  more  general.  "Forasmuch  as  merchants  which  heretofore 
have  lent  their  goods  to  diverse  persons  be  greatly  impove- 
rished because  there  is  no  speedy  law  provided  for  them  to 

haye  fled  from  their  own  conntry,  and  of  these  some  do  become  brokers,  hostelers 
and  innkeepers  within  the  saide  city,  for  denizens  and  strangers,  as  freely  as 
though  they  were  good  and  lawfol  men  of  the  franchise  of  the  city;  and  some 
nothing  do  bnt  ran  np  and  down  in  the  streets,  more  by  night  than  by  day,  and 
are  well  attired  in  cloathing  and  array  and  have  their  food  of  delicate  meats  and 
costly,  neither  do  they  ose  any  craft  or  merchandise,  nor  have  they  lands  or 
tenements  whereof  to  live,  nor  any  friend  to  find  them,  and  throngh  snch  persons 
many  perils  do  often  hapi>en  in  the  city  and  many  evils."    Statuta  Londonie. 

1  Statute  of  Wtncheater^  13  Ed.  I.,  st.  n.  cc.  4,  5. 

s  It  is  referred  to  as  such  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  De  instructione  principum  i. 
{Anglia  Christiana)^  p.  190.  He  speaks  of  the  constant  disregard  of  the  custom  as 
one  of  the  proofs  of  the  degeneracy  of  England  under  the  Angevins. 

«  3  Ed.  I.  c.  4. 

*  See  above,  p.  206,  n.  8.    Black  Booh  of  Admiralty  ^  n.  115. 
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have  recovery  of  their  debts  at  the  day  of  pajrment  assigned,  aj).  1272 
and  by  reason  hereof  many  merchants  have  withdrawn  to"!"^^' 
come  into  this  realm  with  their  merchandises,  to  the  damage, 
as  well  of  the  merchants,  as  of  the  whole  realm,  the  King 
by  himself  and  by  his  CounciP"  ordained  and  established, 
that  when  the  debt  was  acknowledged  before  royal  oflScers  in 
specified  towns,  they  should  be  impowered  under  the  King's 
seal  to  distrain  for  debt  in  default  of  payment.  At  Acton 
Bumel  this  scheme  was  tried,  as  in  London,  York  and  Bristol ; 
but  complaints  became  current  that  the  sheriffs  misinter- 
preted the  statute,  so  that  it  was  re-enacted  in  1285  as  a  Sta- 
tutum  Mercatorum,  which  was  much  more  explicit,  and  gave 
the  same  sort  of  facilities  in  any  town  which  the  king  might 
appoint,  as  well  as  at  fairs.  These  advantages  were  abused, 
possibly  by  creditors  who  foreclosed  and  took  possession, 
under  this  system,  of  lands  which  had  been  pledged,  and  the 
operation  of  the  statute  was  limited  to  merchants,  their  goods 
and  tenements;  and  in  1311  twelve  towns  were  specified* 
where  recognisances  for  debt  might  be  taken  before  "the 
most  safe  and  the  most  rich  men,"  chosen  by  the  commonalty 
for  the  purpose. 

The  statute  of  Acton  Bumel   had  done  something  to  Unfair 
remove    the    necessity   for   municipal   interference   for  the       ** 
recovery    of    debts,    and    Edward    passed    a    measure    to 
prohibit  unfair  distraint  for  debts ;  as  has  been  shown  above 
it  had  been  usual  to  hold  a  man  coming  fi-om  another  town, 
whether  English  or  continental,  responsible  for  the  debts 
incurred  by  any  of  his  fellow-townsmen.    Edward  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  practice  so  far  as  it  affected  the  burgesses  of  any 
town  within  the  realm.     The  very  terms  of  the  statute  show  a.d.  1275. 
how  little  homogeneity  there  was  between  different  parts  of 
the  country.     "  It  is  provided  also  that  in  no  city,  borough, 
town,  market  or  fair,  there  be  no  foreign  person,  which  is 
of  this  realm,  distrained  for  any  debt  whereof  he  is  not 
debtor  or  pledger'."    It  was  at  least  as  important  that  there 

1  De  Mereatoribus,  11  Ed.  I. 

'  Newcastle,  York  and  Nottingham  for  counties  beyond  the  Trent;  Exeter, 
Bristol  and  Southampton  for  the  South  and  West;  Lincoln  and  Northampton; 
London  and  Canterbury ;  Shrewsbury  and  Norwich.    5  Ed.  IL  §  33. 

>  Firtt  Statute  of  Westminster,  c.  28.    It  is  not  perhaps  a  matter  of  surprise 
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AJ>.  1272    should  be  no  hindrance  to  internal  trade  as  that  foreisrn 

—1807 

merchants  should  be  led  to  frequent  the  realm.  Under  the 
same  head  one  may  note  the  protection  against  the  oppressive 
exaction  of  tolls  in  market  towns  \  and  of  payments  directly 
due  to  the  Crown — amercements  made  on  account  of  offences 
against  the  king's  peace  were  to  be  reasonable,  the  freeman 
was  to  have  his  freehold  exempted,  the  merchant  his  merchan- 
dise and  the  villan  his  wainage';  while  the  rights  of  prise*  and 
purveyance*  were  to  be  fairly  exercised.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  attempting  to  give  greater 
security  in  these  respects,  though  of  course  we  cannot  judge 
how  far  the  statutes  were  at  all  effective ;  but  it  was  at  least 
something  to  have  this  desire  put  on  record. 

Curreney.  c.  The  currency.  Edward  took  active  measures  to  prevent 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  of  the  realm ;  the  evil  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  introduction  of  bad  money  from  abroad  iii 

Aj>.  1299.  payment  for  English  wool  He  passed  a  measure  de  falsa 
moneta  which  was  sternly  repressive,  and  declared  all  pollards* 

that  the  merchants  from  the  Welsh  marches  had  to  submit  to  this  grievance,  a 
century  later,  in  the  English  town  of  Calais.  A  tres  noUe  Conseil  notre  Seignoor 
le  Boi  monstrent  les  Conntes  de  Wyroestre,  Salop,  Stafford,  Hereford,  Bristol,  et 
Glonc*,  qae  come  pluseors  Marchanntz  et  antres  Gentz  des  ditz  Conntes  travail- 
lent  a  Caleys  ove  lonr  Marchaonies,  en  profist  des  ditz  Conntes  et  de  tont  le 
Boialme;  Qnenx  Marchantz  et  antres  gentz  plusonrs  foitz  sont  arestnz,  ascnn 
foith  pnr  trespas,  ascnn  f oith  pnr  dettes  des  antres  hommes  des  ditz  Conntes : 
Desqnenx  trespas  et  dettes  les  ditz  Marchantz  et  antres  gentz  n'onnt  rien  a 
faire,  et  plnsonrs  foitz  n'onnt  conissance  de  cenx  pnr  qnenx  ils  sonnt  arestnz. 
Rot.  Pari.  n.  852. 

1  First  BteUute  of  Westminster,  c.  81. 

>  Ibid.  c.  6.  «  Ibid.  c.  7. 

*  Ibid.  c.  82.  '*  Of  snch  as  take  victnal  or  other  things  to  the  King's  nse  npon 
credence,  or  to  the  garrison  of  a  castle  or  otherwise,  and  when  they  have  received 
their  payment  in  the  Exchequer  or  in  the  Wardrobe,  or  otherwhere,  they  withold 
it  from  the  creditors,  to  their  great  damage  and  slander  of  the  king,  it  is  provided 
fbr  such  as  have  land  or  tenements,  that  incontinent  it  shall  be  levied  of  their  lands 
or  of  their  goods,  and  paid  unto  the  creditors,  with  the  damages  they  have 
sustained,  and  shall  make  fine  for  the  trespass,  and  if  they  have  no  lands  or  goods 
they  shall  be  imprisoned  at  the  king's  vnll. 

"And  of  such  as  take  part  of  the  King's  debts  or  other  rewards  of  the  King's 
creditors  for  to  make  payment  of  the  same  debt,  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  pay 
the  double  thereof  and  be  grieyously  punished  at  the  King's  pleasure. 

"  And  of  such  as  take  horse  or  carts  for  the  King's  carriage  more  than  need  and 
take  reward  to  let  such  horse  or  carts  go,  it  is  provided  that  if  any  of  the  court  so 
do  he  shall  be  grieyously  punished  by  the  Marshalls." 

On  the  misdeeds  of  purveyors  two  centuries  later  compare  28  H.  VI.  o.  2. 

*  These  were  debased  foreign  coins;  the  pollards  were  nearly  of  the  fineness  of 
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and  crocards  forfeit  unless  they  were  at  once  brought  to  the  aj).  1272 
king's  exchange ;  but  he  also  endeavoured  to  provide  against  ~ 
the  continuance  of  the  evil  by  establishing  exchange  tables  at  Exehamge*. 
Dover,  where  foreign  merchants  or  pilgrims  going  abroad 
might  take  their  money  and  have  it  exchanged  for  the 
current  coin.  The  statute  takes  the  form  of  a  writ  which 
was  addressed  to  all  the  sheriffii  throughout  England,  to  the 
wardens  of  Berwick,  the  Cinque  Ports  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  the  justices  of  Chester,  Ireland,  North  Wales  and 
Cornwall,  and  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer.  Special  writs 
were  also  addressed  to  the  sheri£&  of  London  and  the 
collectors  of  customs  there,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  bad 
coinage  was  brought  in  to  pay  for  wool  and  the  staple 
commodities  of  the  realm  \  Exchanging  must  have  been  a.d.  1299. 
carried  on  previously,  probably  by  the  king's  moneyers  or 
some  of  the  oflScers  of  the  Mint,  but  the  differentiation  of 
this  department  of  business  ir6m  the  coining  of  money  is 
worthy  of  attention,  as  it  was  symptomatic  of  the  develop- 
ment of  English  trade;  the  new  arrangement  may  have 
been  partly  due  to  a  desire  to  take  away  all  excuse  for  the 
exercise  of  this  craft  for  gain'  by  Jews  or  private  persons. 

The  business  of  exchange  and  assay  is  so  closely  connected  OM- 
with  the  work  of  goldsmiths  that  it  is  worth  while  to  call 
attention  here  to  the  statute  which  regulated  their  crafb ;  no  aj>.  1800. 
vessels  or  ornaments  were  to  be  made  of  worse  gold  than  "  of 
the  touch  of  Paris  ";  and  similarly  the  touch  for  silver  was  to 
be  settled,  and  no  vessels  were  to  be  made  of  worse  metal, 
though  they  might  be  made  of  better.  The  main  interest  of 
the  enactment  lies  in  the  machinery  which  was  organised  to 

EngUflh  sterling  silTer,  bat  crocards  were  of  a  baser  white  metal.  Buding, 
Comage^  i.  201. 

^  Btatutum  de  falsa  numeta.  The  king  was  determined  to  keep  the 
jurisdiction  on  this  matter  in  his  own  hands,  but  the  commonalty  of  each  port 
were  *'  to  choose  two  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  same  port  for  whom  the  electors 
wiU  be  answerable,"  who  were  to  search  for  and  arrest  all  who  were  bringing  false 
money  into  the  realm.  It  is  another  interesting  instance  of  conmianal  responsi- 
bility. 

*  Cambium  minutum^  a  fair  charge  for  the  tronble  involYed  in  the  transaction, 
which  was  considerable,  as  the  varieties  of  coinage  current  in  each  comitry  made 
it  very  difficolt  to  know  their  worth.  Chaucer's  Merchant  had  great  skill  in  this 
business.    Canterbury  TcUes,  Prologue. 
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AJ>.  1272   carry  out  these  objects.     It  was  provided  that  all  *'  the  good 

~  towns  of  England,  where  any  goldsmiths  be  dwelling,  shall 

be  ordered  as  they  of  London  be,  and  that  one  shall  come 

from  every  good  town,  for  all  the  residue  that  be  dwelling  in 

the  same,  unto  London  for  to  be  ascertained  of  their  touch." 

Thus  the  London  custom  was  to  be  communicated  to  the 

other  towns  and  to  hold  good  there.      The  whole  work  of 

giving  effect  to  the  statute  was  left  in  the  charge  of  the 

wardens  of  the  craft  in  each  town ;  they  were  to  "go  from 

shop  to  shop  among  the  goldsmiths  "  and  assay  the  gold  with 

which  they  were  working ;  silver  was  to  be  marked  with  the 

leopard's  head,  and  no  articles  were  to  be  sold  until  they  had 

M      passed  the  scrutiny  of  the  wardens  \     This  is,  so  feir  as  I 

/      know,  the  earUest  instance  when  the  wardens  of  a  craft  gild 

I        were  recognised  by  public  authority  as  the  agents  through 

f        whom  a  parliamentary  enactment  should  be  carried  out 

To  criticise    such    legislation   on   the    ground   that    it 

interfered  with  the  freedom  of  trade  is  to  misapprehend 

the  whole  state  of  the  times, — there  was  so  little  security  for 

person  and  property,  so  many  temptations  to  chicanery  and 

Wkm  local  deceit,  unregulated  trade  was  not  to  be   thought  of.     To 

Umiper^     substitute  for  the  special  customs  and  privileges  of  each 

'goierM       locality  general  regulations  for  the   kingdom  was  a  great 

advance;   though   charters  had  done  much  for  the  places 

which  obtained  them,  they  were  of  little  use  for  the  general 

progress  of  the  realm;   for  local  immunities  created  local 

jealousies,  and  in  later  history  we  may  see  how  each  town 

and  locality  was  tempted  to  demand  protection  and  support 

against  neighbouring  rivak 

Edward  did  force  merchants  to  use  particular  ports,  and 
otherwise  limited  their  freedom  to  trade  as  they  pleased, 
while  his  tariff  favoured  denizens  as  compared  with  aliens ; 
but  even  if  modem  enlightenment  is  justified  in  condemning 
these  regulations,  and  this  is  more  than  doubtful,  we  need 
not  forget  that  our  country  once  suffered  from  a  still 
greater  evil  in  the  protection  of  one  locality  or  one  market 
trade  against  others  in  the  same  shire;  by  substituting  general 
»J^e/r««.   regulations  for  the  bye-laws  of  each  locality,  Edward  was 

1  28  £d.  L  c.  20. 
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really  freeing  trade.     The  statutes  of  Edward  I.  mark  the  AJ).  1272 
first  attempt  to  deal  with  industry  and  trade  as  a  public "" 
matter  whicbconcernecltfafe  wEbl^  Btttty.  hoi  as'^tKe'ptgficul 

^^^  .  ,     We  have 

already  noted  the  high  development  oT  Scotch  burghs  at  the 
commencement  of  Eklward's  reign;  they  never  however 
profited  by  the  example  of  the  southern  kingdom,  for  their 
trade  was  managed — so  long  as  management  was  in  vogue — 
not  so  much  as  an  afiair  of  state  but  rather  as  the  business  of 
traders,  who  met  in  their  own  convention*  and  strove  to 
maintain  their  local  privileges  and  immunities  against  all 
rivals.  In  Germany  trade  was  not  fi:^ed  till  the  present 
century  from  disadvantages  of  the  same  sort  as  those  which 
the  first  Edward  did  much  to  remove  in  our  own  land,  by 
consolidating  the  trading  interests  of  the  various  localities 
and  organising  a  single  body  economic  for  the  whole  realm, 
instead  of  merely  perpetuating  the  intermunicipal  commerce 
which  had  formerly  existed. 

92.  The  very  success  of  these  measures  of  consolidation, 
however,  brought  into  clearer  relief  a  diflSculty  which  had 
been  becoming  more  and  more  noticeable  for  several  genera- 
tions. The  peculiar  position  which  the  Jews  occupied  in  The  Jews 
England  has  been  already  described',  but  as  time  went  on 
it  was  impossible  that  that  position  should  be  maintained. 
They  had  no  place  in  the  social  system,  but  were  the 
personal  chattels  of  the  king;  and  as  society  was  reorganised, 
and  personal  connexion  with  the  monarch  ceased  to  be  the 
sole  bond  which  held  the  different  parts  together,  it  became 
necessary  that  the  Jews  should  cease  to  occupy  an  exceptional 
position,  but  should  take  their  place  as  ordinary  citizens, 
submitting  to  the  same  laws  and  adopting  the  same  usages 
as  their  neighbours.  There  were  two  well-marked  character- 
istics which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  combined 
with  Englishmen  on  the  same  footing ;  they  had  a  different 
ethical  code — Talmudic,  and  not  Christian — in  regard  to 
lawful  trading,  and  they  had  at  all  events  no  readiness  to 
betake  themselves  to  actual  labour.     The  frequency  of  the 

1  Compare  the  Records  of  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  1295 — 1597,  Preface. 
3  See  above,  p.  187. 
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their 
expulsion 


demanded 


AJ>.  1272  outrageous  charges  brought  against  them  shows  how  easily 
popular  excitement  was  inflamed.  It  is  by  no  means  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  attitude  of  the  Jews  was  conciliatory^; 
they  were  said  to  be  more  outspoken  in  their  contempt  of 
Christianity  as  they  grew  in  wealth,  and  the  story  of  their 
attacking  a  religious  procession  at  Oxford  serves  at  all  events 
to  illustrate  the  embittered  feeling  which  existed',  and  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Jews  to  live  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land. 

When  there  was  so  much  incompatibility  of  temperament 
we  may  surmise  that  but  little  was  needed  to  determine 
Edward  to  decree  their  banishment ;  it  is  at  least  interesting 
to  remember  that  he  was  following  the  example  of  the  great 
baron"  from  whom  he  had  learned  the  elements  of  the 
military  art  as  well  as  the  importance  of  representative 
government.  Parliament  had  urged  this  expulsion  nine 
years  before  it  actually  took  place ;  the  state  of  the  currency, 
which  engaged  Edward's  attention  at  a  later  time^,  may  have 
served  as  an  excuse,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  pressure  was 

A.D.  1215  exercised  by  ecclesiastics.  The  Lateran  Council  had  taken 
action  in  the  matter",  and  a  synod  at  Exeter  in  1287 
had  followed  suit  with  ordinances  as  to  dress  and  behaviour 
which  tied  them  down  more  strictly  than  before".  But 
whatever  the  precise  occasion  may  have  been,  there  was  a 
political  necessity  that  persons,  who  either  could  not  or  would 
not  conform  to  the  usages  of  their  neighbours  and  make 
a  living  by  ordinary  callings',  should  remove  from  the  society 
which  king  Edward  was  reconstituting. 

It  is  notorious  that  king  Edward  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  alleviate  the  misery  which  their  banishment  must 
cause  them.  The  strongest  inducement  was  put  on  English- 
men to  pay  their  debts  to  the  Jews  before  they  departed. 


and 
enforced. 


1  Tovey,  AngL  Jud.  208.  »  Ibid.  168. 

*  Simon  de  Montfort  expelled  the  Jews  from  Leicester,  and  gave  a  charter 
promisiiig  that  they  shoold  never  return.  James  Thompson,  History  of  Leicester  j 
p.  72. 

*  See  above,  p.  262.  The  reiterated  accusation  against  the  Jews  for  clipping 
the  coinage  had  led  to  a  terrible  massacre  of  them  in  1279. 

>  Mansi,  ConeiUa,  zxn.  1055.  «  Tovey,  Angl,  Jud.  809. 

T  Statutes  ofJevfry.    (Becord  Edition,  z.  p.  221.) 
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as  those  who  did  not  pay  a  moiety  to  the  Jews  remained  in  AJ>.  1272 
debt  to  the  Crown  for  the  full  amount  till  they  were~ 
remitted  by  Edward  lU.^  The  prior  of  Bridlington  had 
not  repaid  any  portion  of  the  £300  borrowed  by  him 
from  Bonamy,  a  Jew  of  York,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion ; 
the  Archbishop  of  York  had  connived  with  the  prior  at 
concealing  the  fact  that  this  money  was  owing  to  the  king, 
and  was  as  a  consequence  impeached  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  his  share  in  the  transaction'. 
At  the  time  of  the  actual  banishment  special  injunctions  a.d.  1290. 
were  given  to  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  as  to  their 
treatment*,  and  condign  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the 
male&ctors  who  chose  to  disregard  the  royal  wishes  in  this 
matter.  The  total  numbers  expelled  are  variously  stated  at 
fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand ;  but  there  is  some  evidence  to  Bowfrr 
show  that  a  considerable  section  remained  behind,  and 
Jewish  tradition  speaks  of  1358  as  a  year  of  final  expulsion\ 
From  a  petition  in  the  Good  Parliament  it  appears  that  even 
after  that  date  they  continued  to  carry  on  their  business  in 
the  character  of  Lombard  merchants*.  Some  few  may  have 
been  allowed  to  return ;  a  Jewish  physician  named  Elias  Sabot 
came  firom  Bologna  and  was  allowed  to  settle  and  practise  in  a.i>.  1410. 
any  part  of  the  realm  ^  The  continued  maintenance  of  a 
Domus  Conversorum  till  the  seventeenth  century  suggests 
that  there  were  at  any  rate  persons  of  Jewish  descent  in  the 
country  fix)m  whom  a  supply  of  residents  was  maintained  ^ 
There  is  more  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  Jews 
Uving  in  England  was  considerably  increased  by  migration 
firom  Spain  at  the  time  when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
expelled  them  thence;  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not a.d.  1492. 
scruple  to  endeavour  to  recover  their  debts  in  English  courts 
of  law',  and  they  are  said  to  have  built  a  synagogue  for 
themselves  in  London. 

1 1  Ed.  m.  St.  n.  c.  8. 

>  Rot,  Pari.  1. 99  (18),  120  a.  »  ToTey,  241. 

*  L.  Wolf  in  Anglo-Jewish  Exkibitum  Papers,  p.  57. 
»  Sot.  Pad.  n.  882  (68). 

*  Bymer,  Faedera  (cnrig.),  vm.  667. 

7  Wdf  in  AngUhJewtsh  Exkibitum  Papers,  54. 

>  Ibid.  60.    Calendar  of  State  Peters  (Spaniih),  z.  No.  89. 
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AJ>.1272         93.     When  the  Jews   were  thus  expelled  the    feeling 
"Jj^  '      against  other  aliens  asserted  itself  more  vigorously  than  before. 
merchants  The  kings  as  kings  had  never  been  averse  to  seeing  foreigners 
flocking  here,  indeed  it  had  been  a  frequent  complaint  that  they 
encouraged  them  so  much  and  showered  such  favours  upon 
them\    Nor  indeed  were  the  people  unwilling  that  foreigners 
encouraged  should  frequent  the  realm  for  commercial  purposea     The 
to  trade      ^lauses  of  Magna  Carta*  had  granted  freedom  to  foreign 
merchants ;  and  the  towns  in  their  municipal  regulations,  as 
well  as  by  their  representatives  at  Acton  Bumel,  showed 
themselves  anxious  to  encourage  foreigners  to  come  here  with 
their  wares  ^   As  a  matter  of  fact  unless  aliens  brought  them, 
there  was  little  chance  of  the  country  being  supplied  with 
articles  of  foreign  produce  at  all ;  the  presence  of  merchants 
from  abroad  also  facilitated  the  sale  of  English  wool,  and  par- 
liament was  sometimes  inclined  to  rely  exclusively  on  aliens 
A.D.  1869    for  the  transaction  of  this  necessary  business*.     They  were 
indeed  forced  to  pay  customs  at  a  higher  rate  than  denizens ; 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  told  seriously  in  regard  to 
the  exportation  of  any  article  but  raw  wool,  and  so  far  as  the 
importation  of  wine  was  concerned  they  were  hardly  at  any 
disadvantage  at  all.     During  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  ex- 
pedient was  temporarily  tried  of  removing  the  chief  burdens 
which  they  bore  in  addition  to  those  charged  to  denizens; 
A.D.  1810     this  step  seems  really  to  have  been  due  to  a  city  intrigue*, 
and  when  this  failed  the  new  customs  were  reimposed.     But 
in  the  face  of  the  measures  for  encouraging  them  to  frequent 
this  country  and  for  making  them  comfortable  while  here,  it 
seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  these  heavier  rates  were 
imposed  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  raising  revenue  but  from 
a  royal  desire  to  hamper  their  traffic. 
hut  not  to  There  was,  however,  a  real  feeling  of  jealousy  against  such 

in  retaU      aliens  as  settled  here  and  interfered  with  Englishmen  who 
u-ade^        were  dealing  among  each  other;  they  were  not  wanted  for 

1  e.g.  king  John,  Apr.  5, 1280,  Hot.  Cart.  p.  60  b. 

*  §§  41,  42.  «  See  for  Ipswich,  Bl4ick  Booh  of  Admiralty^  u.  115. 

*  43  Ed.  m.  c.  1.    See  below,  p.  290. 

B  The  duties  had  been  imposed  by  charter  in  1303,  and  the  Londoners  argued 
that  when  the  extra  customs  were  abolished  the  privileges  were  also  at  an  end. 
Delpit,  CoUection^  p.  42,  foL    Schanz,  HandeUpol.  i.  393.     See  above,  p.  257,  n.  4. 
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retail  trade,  and  were  prevented  fipom  following  it.     The  AJ).  1272 
London  citizens  had  formulated  their  own  customs  for  alien  ~ 
merchants,  but  they  were  not  able  to  enforce  them,  and  they 
complained  to  Edward  I.  that  the  citizens  who  bore  the  a.d.  1290. 
common  burdens  of  the   town   were  impoverished  by  the 
competition  of  foreigners,  whose  stay  was  unlimited  and  who 
carried  on  business  that  had  formerly  been  done  by  natives  \ 
The  townsmen  wished  to  keep  the  retail  trade  in  their  own 
hands,  as  well  as  the  business  of  catering  for  the  alien  mer- 
chants; they  disliked  any  interference  with  callings  that  were 
already  established,  and  they  had  grave  suspicions  against  the 
aliens  of  forming  rings  and  enhancing  prices"  if  they  sold 
to  one  another.     But  perhaps  the  chief  antagonism  of  the 
native  to  the  alien  merchant  arose  from  the  police  system  Poliee 
of  the  City,  which  had  come  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  j^. 
be   closely  connected  with  the  gild  organisation;    no   one 
could  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  City  unless  men  of  the  same 
mistery  were  ready  to  undertake  for  him.     The  alien  who 
continued  residing  in  London  was  neither  under  authorita- 
tive control  nor  was  he  liable  for  his  feir  share  of  taxation. 
Hence  in  his  first  charter  Edward  III.  straitly  commanded  aj).  1827. 
"  all  merchant  strangers  coming  to  England  to  sell  their  wares 
and  merchandises  within  forty  days  after  their  coming  thither, 
and  to  continue  and. board  with  the  free  hosts  of  the  City  Hosts, 
(and  other  cities  and  towns  in  England)  without  any  house- 
holds or  societies  by  them   to  be  kept'."     The  host   was 
responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  his  guests,  and  strangers 
were  not  allowed  to  lodge  about  anywhere;   on  the  other 
hand  there  is  occasional  evidence  that  the  free  hosts  abused 
their  monopoly,  and  charged  exorbitantly  for  accommodation 
that  was  by  no  means  good\ 

In   the   ninth  year  of  this  reign,  however,  parliament  >8'tojttte»tn 
passed  a  statute  conferring  very  large  privileges  on  aliens  r/atJur, 
it  enacted  that  "all  merchant  strangers  and  English-bom a.d.  1836, 
and  every  of  them,  of  what  estate  or  condition  soever  .  .  . 

1  The  king  would  not  interfere.  Rex  intendit  quod  mercatores  extranei  sunt 
ydonei  et  utiles  magnatibns  et  non  habet  consilium  eos  expellendi.  Bot  Pari,  1. 
55  (112). 

«  Rot,  Pari,  n.  882  (59).  »  Noorthoack,  History  of  London,  p.  788. 

*  Jnsserand,  EngUsh  Wayfaring  Life,  126  f. 
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u>.  1272    might  without  interruption  freely  sell  the  same  victuals  or 
"  wares  to  whom  they  would,  as  well  to  foreigners  as  English- 

bom/'  and  this  in  despite  of  any  local  charters  to  the 
contrary  \     The   citizens  of  London,  however,  claimed  the 
L.D.  13S7,    privileges  conferred  on  them  in  the  recently  confirmed  Great 
md  Charter ;  and  £d weird,  by  a  charter  in  the  eleventh  year  of 

ihartera.  ^^  i*eign>  Ordained  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  pretext 
of  the  late  statute  which  infringed  the  ancient  privileges  of 
the  City".  The  privileges  conferred  on  aliens  were  somewhat 
enlarged  by  another  statute,  which  asserts  the  right  of 
foreigners  to  sell  to  foreigners,  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
sets  aside  all  charters  that  would  hinder  them.  Possibly  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation,  however,  we  find  renewed  complaints 
of  encroachments  towards  the  end  of  Edward's  reign, 
k.D.  1376.  and  notably  in  the  Good  Parliament*.  The  answer  which 
was  given  to  the  petition  was  embodied  with  more  precision 
in  a  final  charter  granted  by  Edwcaxi  III.  to  the  City  of 
London;  it  ordains  that  no  stranger  ''shall  from  hence- 
forth sell  any  wares  in  the  same  city  or  the  suburbs  thereof 
by  retail,  nor  be  any  broker  in  the  said  city  or  suburbs 
thereof,  any  statute  or  ordinance  made  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."  There  was,  however,  one  body  whose 
privileges  dated  from  long  before  the  Great  Charter,  and 
the  rights  of  the  merchants  of  High  Almaine  (Hanse  League) 
were  careftilly  preserved*. 
Ttcdian  The  great  wealth  and  position  which  many  of  the  Italian 

merchants  attained,  and  which  enabled  them  to  do  business  as 
bankers,  exposed  them  to  jealousy,  especially  when  they  were 
promoted  to  lucrative  offices ;  it  is  probable  that  their  skill  in 
business  and  actual  wealth  made  them  more  suitable  agents 
for  many  purposes  than  any  native  would  have  been,  as  in 
farming  the  customs,  or  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
Exchange*.  .  But  when  the  king  put  such  offices  in  the  hands 

1  9  Ed.  in.  I.  St.  i.  »  Noorthouck,  p.  790. 

8  Rot.  Pari.  u.  832  (59),  347  (143).  In  these  petitions  the  deamess  of  imported 
goods  is  referred  to,  but  apparently  as  due  to  the  decay  of  English  shipping,  or  to 
combinations  among  aliens. 

*  Noorthouck,  Histaryf  p.  792. 

B  John  Van  and  other  Lombards  were  said  to  have  neglected  their  duties  and 
rendered  no  accounts.  Hot.  Pari.  i.  293  b.  They  certainly  enjoyed  most  ample 
immunities.    Rymer,  Fosdera^  n.  i.  68. 
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of  men  who  had  no  permanent  stake  in  the  country  but  were  aj>.  1278 
only  partners  in  some  great  Italian  banking  company,  he~" 
seemed  to  be  enriching  foreigners  in  preference  to  natives, 
and  their  insular  jealousy  inclined  our  forefathers  to  think 
that  foreigners  were  less  likely  than  Englishmen  to  be  trust- 
worthy when  exposed  to  opportunities  of  peculation.  The 
jealousy  of  aliens  may  be  unfair,  but  it  was  not  altogether 
unreasoning^;  it  rested  on  intelligible  grounds. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  Lombards  were 
unpopular  as  the  collectors  of  the  papal  revenue,  and  that 
they  were  commonly  believed  to  be  guilty  of  usurious 
bargains  of  every  kind*.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  left 
them  in  undisputed  possession  of  this  field  for  driving  a 
lucrative  business,  and  there  was  more  than  one  proposal  to 
drive  them  fi-om  the  country  altogether*.  The  Government 
had  recourse  to  them  firequently  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.* ; 
but  the  general  distrust  of  them  was  very  strong,  and  the 
magnates  of  the  realm  would  easily  persuade  themselves  that 
there  wsus  no  harm  in  indefinitely  postponing  the  repayment  ruined, 
of  the  money  they  had  lent,  and  preferring  public  to  private 
convenience*.  This  'stop  of  the  Exchequer'  must  have a.d.  1889. 
acted  almost  as  effectually  as  a  formal  expulsion  in  rendering 
Italian  bankers  unwilling  to  sojourn  in  England;  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  or  two  other  disasters  this  blow  served  to  shake 
the  prosperity  of  Florence  to  its  very  foundations  ^ 

94.  The  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  Zenifk  of 
fourteenth  century  may  be  taken  as  the  culminating  point  jpr<wpen7y. 
of  a  long  period  of  steady  and  solid  progress.  The  towns 
which  were  the  centres  of  commercial  life  were  prospering 
greatly,  and  many  of  them  had  secured  full  powers  of  self- 
government  ;  their  vigorous  young  life  was  fi:^e  to  shape 
itself  in  the  forms  and  institutions  that  seemed  most  favour- 
able in  the  circumstances  of  the  time.     So  much  attention 

1  Compare  the  complaints  in  the  Good  Parliament.    Rot,  Pari,  n.  882,  No.  58. 
«  See  above,  p.  194. 

*  e.g.  by  Bp  Roger  of  London  in  1285.    Matthew  Paris,  Chronica  Mqioraf 
m.  331. 

^  Pemzzi,  Storia  del  eomrmrcio  di  Firenzet  174.    Hall,  CuatonUt  n,  130. 

6  Bymer,  Fosdera,  n.  ii.  1080. 

A  8.  L.  Pemzzi,  Storia  dd  commereio  e  dei  banehieri  di  Firenze,  452,  459. 
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AJ).^72  had  been  given  to  the  good  government  of  the  country 
generally  that  intercommunication  was  more  easy  and  com- 
merce more  secure ;  while  it  had  not  yet  advanced  so  far  as  to 
render  the  gilds  merchant  and  kindred  organisations  in  each 
town  needless,  and  therefore  restrictive,  institutions.  Muni- 
cipal regulations  were  not  sensibly  weakened,  because  they 
were  reinforced  and  their  scope  extended  by  parliamentary 
authority.  So  far  both  these  powers  were  working  har- 
moniously on  the  whole,  and  there  were  admirable  social 
£Etcilities  for  commercial  and  industrial  progress. 

We  have  ample  evidence  that  this  progress  was  real,  and 
was  generally  diffused  throughout  the  country.  All  sorts  of 
arts  were  cultivated  with  extraordinary  success  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  The  monuments  of  the  twelfth  century  seem 
to  be  more  substantial,  though  their  apparent  massiveness 
has  sometimes  concealed  grave  structural  defects,  but  there 
is  a  grace  and  refinement  about  the  choir  of  Lincoln  and  the 
nave  of  York  to  which  the  earlier  buildings  can  make  no 
claim.  Nor  was  architecture  the  only  art  these  men  culti- 
vated with  success;  the  west  front  of  Wells  shows  us  their 
sculpture ;  the  seven  sisters  at  York  are  specimens  of  their 
glass  painting;  their  metal  work  was  excellent  and  their 
bell  foundries  unrivalled  ^  and  their  embroidery  was  cele- 
brated all  over  Europe. 

There  is  hardly  any  token  of  general  prosperity  on  which 
we  may  rely  with  more  confidence  than  the  fact  that  many 
people  are  able  and  willing  to  expend  money  in  building; 
and  the  buildings  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
were  not  merely  ecclesiastical  The  great  fortresses  which 
Edward  I.  erected  in  Wales  are  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  military  engineering  of  the  day,  and  show  what  pains  the 
king  took  to  render  the  principality  secure  and  orderly. 
The  improved  system  of  estate  management  and  account 
which  had  come  into  vogue  under  Henry  III.  appears 
to  have  borne  fruit  in  many  rural  districts,  for  manorial 
halls  were    erected    on   the   domains",   and   massive    stone 

1  Denton,  Fifteenth  Century ^  64. 

3  The  twelfth  century  manor  honse  consisted  of  a  large  hall  in  which  the  lord 
and  his  retainers  dined,  and  lived  and  slept;  the  chapel,  kitchen  and  other  rooms 


Building. 
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bams^  began  to  supersede  the  wooden  erections,  of  which  a  aj>.  1278 
few  examples  still  survive".  The  reconstruction  of  London  in  ~ 
masonry  was  going  on,  and  free  towns  were  being  laid  out  on 
the  most  approved  principlea  In  town  and  country  alike 
building  was  proceeding  apace,  and  better  provision  was 
being  made  for  all  sorts  of  different  purposes— ecclesiastical 
or  military,  rural  or  urban.  Especially  we  find  that  attention 
was  directed  to  the  improvement  of  communications  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  country,  and  bridges'  were 
repaired  or  constructed  in  many  places ;  this  is  in  itself  an 
indication  of  commercial  activity. 

95.     The  great  change  in  the  mode  of  raising  revenue  Fiaeal 
which  was  completed  during  this  period  is  another  proof  of  ments, 
the  steady  increase  of  wealth.     The  experiment  of  levying 
taxes  on  moveables  as  well  as  on  real  property  had  been  first 
made  by  Henry  II.,  and  it  had  come  to  be  one  of  the  main  a.i>.  lias, 
sources  of  revenue,  when  the  tenth  and  the  fifteenth  were  Tenth  and 
definitely  fixed  in  1334.     There  were,  however,  difficulties  ^^f^^^^' 
about  the  mode  of  assessment,  which  was  sometimes  arbitrary 
and  extortionate;  special  complaints  had  been  made  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  tax  was  levied  in  1332*.     When  a 
similar  grant  was  made  in  1334  it  was  provided  that  the  royal 
commissioners  were  to  treat  with  men  of  the  townships  and 
tenants  of  ancient  domain,  as  well  sus  with  the  towns  and 
burghs,  and  to  agree  on  a  composition  which  should  fairly 
represent  the  proportion  which  that  town  or  village  should 
be  called   upon  to   pay*.     The   payment  which  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  king  and  of  each  locality 
respectively  was  henceforth  regarded  as  the  sum  which  ought 
to  be  contributed  by  that  place  when  parliament  granted 

were  separate  buildiDgs  within  the  court  yard  {curia)  connected  with  the  hall  by 
covered  passages  {aleicR)  of  wood  (Turner,  Domestic  Architecture^  i.  59).  Towards 
the  end  of  the  centory  it  became  common  to  attach  a  building  to  the  hall,  the 
chamber  on  the  first  floor  of  which  {Bolar)  was  entered  by  a  staircase  from  the 
hall ;  the  space  underneath  was  used  as  a  cellar.  There  are  also  several  examples 
of  houses  which  seem  to  have  had  no  hall  but  consisted  of  a  lofty  cellar  on  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  a  solar  above  it  (Turner,  i.  5,  6). 

^  There  are  good  examples  at  Bredon  in  Worcestershire  and  Bradford  in  Wilts. 

3  As  at  Wigmore  Abbey  in  Herefordshire. 

*  Jusserand,  EngH«h  Wayfaring  Life^  46. 

*  Rot,  Pari  u.  448,  No.  105.  »  Jbid,  n.  447,  No.  104. 

C.  18 
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AJ>.  1272  a  fifteenth  and  a  tenth,  and  no  subsequent  valuations  and 
'  reassessments  were  required.  The  total  sum  obtained  at 
this  time  was  nearly  £39,000,  and  firom  that  time  onwards  a 
fifteenth  and  a  tenth  became  a  mere  *  fiscal  expression' '  for  a 
grant  of  about  £39,000.  Englishmen  were  always  endeavour- 
ing to  render  their  liabilities  definite  and  import  an  element 
of  'certainty'  into  the  taxation  they  had  to  pay;  the  Tudor 
subsidies  and  parliamentary  assessments,  as  well  as  the  land 

Presture     tax,  were  all  converted  firom  flexible  into  fixed  methods  of 

^«^«-  raising  revenue*.  From  an  economic  standpoint  the  change 
was  most  advantageous;  the  taxes  levied  on  real  property 
from  time  to  time  were  as  objectionable  as  taxes  on  capital 
would  be  in  the  present  day :  they  swept  away  hoards  which 
might  have  been  expended  on  improved  buildings,  or  roads 
or  bridges,  or  which  at  any  rate  would  enable  the  farmer  to 
live  through  a  famine  year;  they  drew  directly  on  possible 
sources  of  future  wealth.  But  in  levjdng  taxes  on  moveables 
it  was  possible  to  make  exemptions  in  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  public  service,  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  prime 
essentials  of  future  production,  though  these  exemptions 
were  dictated  by  equitable  rather  than  by  economic  con- 
siderations. The  stock  of  the  farm  was  taxed,  but  the  food 
and  provender  in  the  possession  of  the  villan  was  exempted 
in  1225*.  In  some  of  the  later  assessments  there  was  a 
definite  limit,  and  those  whose  total  wealth  fell  short  of  ten 
shillings*  were  exempted  altogether,  as  people  with  incomes 
of  less  than  £150  are  excused  firom  the  payment  of  income- 
tax  in  the  present  day.  Once  again  we  may  see  that  the 
principles  which  were  implied  in  early  practice,  though  not 
perhaps  explicitly  put  forward,  have  been  stated  and  defended 
by  modern  writers  and  financiers  as  economically  sound. 

Ctuums.  The  practice   of  raising  a  large  revenue  from  exported 

wool  was  also  apparently  very  defensible.  If  the  foreign 
demand  for  Elnglish  wool  was  large  and  growing  the  whole 
weight  of  the  payment  would  fall  on  the  foreign  consumer ; 
but  even  if  it  somewhat  affected  the  price  which  foreigners 
were  willing  to  pay  for  wool,  and  the  imports  were  not  so 


I  DoweU,  Taxation,  i.  87. 
8  See  above,  p.  147. 


«  Ibid.  I.  88. 

*  Hot.  Pari.  n.  447,  No.  103 
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large  as  if  trade  had  been  firee,  such  pressure  as  fell  on  the  AJ>.  ISTS 
English  consumer  of  foreign  produce  would  be  comparatively 
unimportant,  for  England  provided  herself  with  all  the  mam 
requisites  of  production;  and  a  slightly  increased  price  of 
wine,  fine  cloth  and  silk  would  not  be  a  serious  injury  to  the 
industry  of  the  realm. 

96.    At  the  same  time  the  inventories  taken  for  purposes  Otmforu 
of  assessment  show  clearly  that  if  there  had  been  an  increased  veiM^wcM 
accumulation  of  wealth,  the  ordinary  householder  had  but  a  ofW^* 
small  command  over  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 
A  dwelling  with  an  earthen  floor,  with  no  carpet,  and  in 
which  there  was  hardly  any  furniture,  where  meat  was  served 
on  spits  for  want  of  earthenware  plates  and  there  was  no 
glass  for  drinking  out  of,  would  seem  to  imply  the  lowest 
depths  of  squalid  poverty;  but   royal   palaces  were   little 
better  provided  till  after  the  time  of  John*,  and  well-to-do 
burgesses  lived  in  some   such   fashion  at  the  end   of  the 
thirteenth  century.    As  a  matter  of  &ct,  life  in  the  middle 
ages  was  far  more  social  than  it  \b  now;  the  churches  and 
the  halls  were  the  places  they  frequented ;  occasional  pageant>s 
provided  them  with  instruction  and  amusement;  there  was 
little  privacy,  and  hardly  any  attention  was  given  to  private 
comfort.     This  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  confront  inwoBai- 
us  if  we  try  to   compare   the   condition   of  the   people  incon^wwcwi 
different  ages;  if  we   merely  consider  what   he   could  get^^^ 
to  eat  the  mediaeval  labourer  was  often  better  off  than  the  *^- 
unskilled  labourer  of  the  present  day ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  worse  housed  and  worse  clad.     After  all,  in  regard  to  all 
such  comparisons  we  must  remember  that  the  life  is  more 
than  meat;   it  is  probable  that  a  mediaeval  workman  who 
awoke   in  the  present  generation  would   greatly  miss   the 
social  gatherings  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  and  that  if  a 
modem   artisan   could  be  transplanted  into  the  thirteenth 
century  he  would  find  little  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss 
of  his  tea,  his  newspaper  and  his  pipe. 

For  our  purpose  it  is  more  important  to  notice  that  the  Medurnxd 
steady  progress  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  was^J^^'* 
suddenly  checked  in  the  fourteenth ;  the  strain  of  the  hun-  ^<'*^- 

1  Turner,  i.  97—104. 

18—2 
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AJ).  1272  dred  years*  war  would  have  been  exhausting  in  any  case,  but 
"  '  the  nation  had  to  bear  it  when  the  Black  Death  had  swept 
oflF  half  the  population  and  the  whole  social  structure  was 
disorganised.  We  need  not  wonder  that  the  long  reign  of 
Edward  III.  closed  amid  signs  of  general  discontent  and 
misery,  and  that  the  fifteenth  century  was,  with  some 
important  exceptions,  a  time  of  decay  and  ruin  both  in  rural 
and  urban  districts.  A  period  of  recovery  came  at  last,  but 
not  till  the  old  social  conditions  had  greatly  changed,  and  the 
revived  industrial  life  was  organised  in  institutions  which 
differed  in  many  respects  from  those  which  were  working  so 
successfully  in  the  time  of  Edwetrd  I. 


III.    Beginnings  of  Commercla^l  Policy. 

.97.      We  have  already  seen  reasons  for  believing  that 

Edward  III.'s  foreign  policy  was  affected,  if  not  dictated,  by 

commercial  considerations ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 

now  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  he  had  in 

The  means  view.    The  Dialogus  assumes  that  prosperity  is  a  good  thing', 

mauriai     but  Edward  III/s  legislation  implies  definite  schemes  as  to 

prosperity,  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^f  promoting  this  end.     There  was  one  distinct 

practical  object  which  was  pursued  throughout  his  reign, 
and  there  were  others  which  were  less  prominently  brought 
forward.  He  endeavoured  (a)  to  foster  foreign  commerce, 
(b)  to  plant  new  industries,  and  (c)  to  check  extravagance  by 
sumptuary  legislation. 
Foreign  a.     There  were  two  reasons  why  Edward  III.  might  be 

%stN^,^  glad  to  see  the  development  of  foreign  commerce.  It 
brought  him  in  a  revenue  by  means  of  the  customs  he 
charged,  as  has  been  obvious  in  previous  reigns,  when  so 
much  attention  was  given  to  the  collection  of  revenue',  and 
the  organisation  of  a  customs  department' ;  the  export  trade 
in  wool  had  so  much  increased  that  the  customs  from  this 
one  article  afforded  a  very  large  revenue  and  it  was  one  of 

1  See  above,  p.  216.  a  See  above,  p.  160. 

*  See  above,  i'.  257. 
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the  main  supports  on  which  Edward  relied  for  the  mainten-  ^',}^ 
ance  of  his  armies  in  the  field.  But  while  there  was  every 
reason  to  attend  to  this  department  of  finance,  he  and  his 
aubjects  also  valued  foreign  commerce  on  the  grounds  which 
led  ^Ifiric's  merchant  to  magnify  his  office \  as  it  was  the 
means  by  which  all  sorts  of  goods  which  were  not  produced 
in  England  could  be  supplied  plentifully,  and  therefore  at  a 
cheap  rate.  To  make  imports  cheap  to  the  English  con-  Chet^pneu 
sumer,  and  to  obtain  a  high  price  for  English  exports,  were  consumer, 
the  implied  principles  of  Edwardian,  statesmanship ;  they 
come  out  most  clearly  in  the  regulations  made  for  the  wine 
and  wool  trades  respectively.  Sometimes  the  deamess  of 
goods  was  ascribed  to  the  monopoly  conferred  on  the  burgesses 
of  the  various  towns  by  their  charters.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
statement  occurs  in  a  preamble  of  the  first  statute  of  the  a.d.  1885. 
ninth  year,  which  confers  full  freedom  of  traffic  on  aliens  and 
annuls  the  charters  of  privileges  under  which  the  burgesses 
of  certain  cities  had  put  hindrances  in  the  way  of  their 
trading.  "Great  duress  and  grievous  damage  have  been 
done  to  the  King  and  his  people,  by  some  people  of  cities, 
boroughs,'''^ports  of  the  sea  and  other  places  of  the  said 
realm  which  in  long  time  past  have  not  suflFered  nor  yet  will 
suffer  merchant  strangers,  nor  other  which  do  carry  and 
bring  in  by  sea  or  land,  wines,  aver  de  poia,  and  other 
livings  and  victuals,  with  divers  other  things  to  be  sold, 
necessary  and  profitable  for  the  King,  his  prelates,  earls, 
barons  and  other  noblemen,  and  the  commons  of  this  realm, 
to  sell  or  deliver  such  wines,  livings,  or  victuals,  or  other 
things  to  any  other  than  themselves  of  the  cities,  boroughs, 
ports  of  the  sea,  or  other  places  where  such  wines,  livings 
or  victuals,  and  other  things  to  be  sold  shall  be  brought  or 
carried,  by  reason  whereof  such  stuff  aforesaid  is  sold  to  the 
Eling  and  his  people,  in  the  hands  of  the  said  citizens, 
burgesses  and  other  people,  denizens,  more  dear  than  they 
should  be,  if  such  merchant  strangers  which  bring  such 
things  into  the  realm  might  fireely  sell  them  to  whom  they 
would*."  Aliens  appear  to  have  taken  great  advantage  of 
the  fireedom  thus  accorded,  for  in  the  seventeenth  year  ofAj>.  1848. 

^  See  above,  p.  126.  >  9  Ed.  in.  at.  i.,  preamble.   See  also  c.  1. 
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AJ>.  1807   Edward  III.  it  was  found  necessary  to  subject  them  to  direct 

^1877.  •  .  .         . 

taxation,  according  to  the  length  of  their  sojourn,  when  it 
exceeded  forty  days*. 

English  merchants  retosted  by  bringing  the  same  accusa- 
tion against  their  rivals,  for  we  read  how  the  burgesses 

A.i>.  1376.  complained  at  a  later  date  that  the  combinations  of  merchant 
strangers  were  to  blame  for  greatly  enhancing  the  price  of 
all  sorts  of  foreign  merchandise'.  The  desirability  of  provid- 
ing the  consumer  with  foreign  goods  on  moderate  terms  is 
generally  assumed  as  a  primaiy  end  to  be  kept  in  mind  in 
connexion  with  foreign  commerce. 

ProtecHm         These  were  the  objects  which  Edward  appears  to  have 

merchants,  ^®P*  before  him  in  trying  to  encourage  foreign  trade; 
among  the  means  he  adopted  we  may  notice  the  increased 
facilities  which   were  given   to  travelling   merchants.      A 

Aj>.  1880.  statutory  limitation  was  imposed  as  to  the  fare  which  might 
be  charged  between  Dover  and  Calais';  it  was  fixed  at 
sixpence  for  a  man  on  foot  and  two  shillings  for  a  man  with 
a  horse*.  But  he  endeavoured  not  only  to  protect  their 
pockets,  but  their  persons  on  the  journey.  Edward  I.  had 
endeavoured  to  provide  safe  travelling  for  those  within 
the  realm,  'but  Edward  III.  made  a  beginning  of  affording 

PeriUof  protection  on  the  seas.  The  dangers  of  travelling  by  sea 
in  those  days  were  enormous;  apart  altogether  from  the 
dangers  from  perils  of  the  deep,  the  whole  Channel  was 
infested  with  pirates.  The  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  Calais  and 
S.  Malo  are  mentioned  -at  different  times  as  being  their 
chief  haunts,  but  Englishmen  were  every  bit  as  bad  or  worse, 
and  the  ordinary  shipmen  were  hardly  above  having  recourse 
to  amateur  piracy  when  occasion  served*.    The  portrait  which 

1  Rot.  Pari  n.  187  (18). 

«  Ibid.  n.  332  (59).  «  4  Ed.  HI.  c.  8. 

*  There  were  organised  associations  of  '  hackney-men '  in  the  foorteenth 
centnry  who  let  out  horses  to  hire,  and  sometimes  had  them  stolen.  A  patent  of 
19  B.  II.  granted  additional  privileges  to  those  who  worked  the  Dover  Road: 
"  Ampliores  libertates  concessae  hominibus  vocatis  Hackneymen  inter  London  et 
Dovorem  pro  conductione  equormn  snomm  ac  precimn  cujusllbet  itineris  ac  inter 
cictera  quod  conductlo  restitoatur  si  eqnns  in  itinere  deficiatur."  Calend.  Rot, 
Pat.  280  b.  No.  8.    See  also  Turner,  Domestic  Architecture^  119. 

^  Compare  the  complaint  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in 
1264,  Annales  Monastidj  rv.  157. 
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Chaucer*  drew  gives  us  the  best  picture  of  the  conditions  AJ).  ia07 
under  which  trading  was  then  carried  on*.  Intermunicipal  ~ 
arrangements  may  have  sufficed  in  order  to  the  recovery 
of  debts,  and  to  prosecute  civil  suits*,  but  the  towns  were 
not  able  to  protect  burgesses  from  violence  in  distant 
places,  or  to  obtain  redress  from  sailors  who  belonged  to  no 
recognised  centre  of  trade.  Under  these  circumstances, 
appeal  was  made  to  the  king ;  as  when  some  Lynn  sailors^  aj>.  1818. 

1  Canterbury  Tales,  Prologae.    The  Shipman. 

'  The  records  of  the  Scotch  Borgh  Convention  are  full  of  mteresting  illostra- 
tions  of  these  points,  two  centnries  later. 

In  regard  to  Piracy,  these  burghs  provided  at  their  own  expense: 

Inlykemaner,  that  it  be  proponit  to  my  Loird  Begentis  Grace  and  Loirdis 
foirsaidis,  in  cais  the  Qnenis  Majestie  of  Inghmd  will  grant  and  consent  that  sum 
of  her  schippis  sail  remane  npovn  her  sea  coistis  and  watteris  for  purging  of  the 
saymn  of  pyratis,  and  vtheris  wicked  personis,  That  inlykwayis  it  may  be  grantit 
be  his  Grace  and  Loirdis  foirsaidis  to  the  merchantis  of  this  realm,  upon  their 
conmioun  chargis  to  set  forth  ane  ship  with  ane  bark  for  purging  of  our  Soueranis 
watteiis  of  the  saidis  pyrattis  and  wicked  personis,  and  for  convoying  the  shipifiB 
of  this  realme  langis  the  cost  of  Ingiand,  and  vtheris  pairtis  needfoll,  from  the 
danger  of  innemeis,  during  sic  tyme  as  we  sail  fynd  gude ;  and  incais  the  samyn  be 
grantit,  the  commisaris  of  the  burrowis  foirsaidis  gevis  thair  commissiovn  and  full 
powar  to  the  provestis,  baillies,  and  counsaillis  of  Edinburgh,  Dondye,  Abirdene 
and  Stervelyng  for  the  said  schip  and  bark  to  provyde  men,  meit,  mvnition  and  all 
Tther  fnmvsingis  necessaer  thairto,  during  quhat  time  they  sail  think  gude. 
<1674),  I.  27. 

At  one  time  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  practically  in  the  possession  of  a  certain 
John  of  Newport,  who  added  piracy  to  his  other  crimes:  "for  he  and  bus  hath  do 
so  meny  gret  ofifeucis  in  the  See  aboute  the  Bond,  in  morthering  the  kingis  people 
and  bus  frendis,  castyng  them  owte  of  bar  vessellis  into  the  See  as  thei  have  be 
comyng  to  the  port  of  Hampton,  hi  the  which  the  kinggis  Costumes  of  his  port  of 
Suthampton  hath  be  lost,  hi  his  riot  kept  uppon  the  See,  of  v  or  vi  M.  marks  in  a 
yew."    Hot.  Pari.  \.  204  {2). 

'  The  royal  power  was  also  called  into  requisition  to  enforce  demands  for 
redress  where  the  municipal  authorities  failed.  "  Testatum  est  per  Cancellarium 
et  dericos  Cancellarii  quod  quando  conununitas  alicujus  vilhe  testatur  per  com- 
mune sigillum  eorum  quod  ipsi  per  bonam  probationem  et  testimonium  fide 
dignorum  intellexerunt  quod  illi  cui  Bex  scripsit  noluenint  parere  mandato  suo, 
quod  extunc  Rex  faciat  areetare  infra  regnum  suum  bona  hominum  parcium 
illarum  ad  valenciam  &c.  Ideo  querens  (Henry  Gkure,  merchant  and  citizen  of 
Norwich)  habeat  breve  de  Gancellario  ad  arestandum  et  salvo  custodiendum  &c., 
hoc  tamen  adjecto,  quod  nichil  de  bonis  arestatis  amoveatur  absque  Consilio 
Domini  Regis."    Rot.  Pari.  i.  200  (66). 

*  Rymer,  Fcedera  (Record),  u.  i.  206,  207.  See  also  for  Grimsby  merchants, 
n.  i.  110,  183.  The  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  coast  may  have  been  specially 
exposed  to  attack,  but  there  is  frequent  mention  of  mishaps  attending  Lynn 
vessels.  A  ship  with  lampreys  and  other  suppUes  bound  for  Perth  was  attacked 
by  Stralsund  pirates  who  slew  some  of  the  crew  and  carried  off  the  cargo  to 
Aberdeen  where  they  sold  it.    The  Stralsund  authorities  treated  with  scorn  aU 
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AJ>.  1307    were  imprisoned  by  Haco,  king  of  Norway.     The  simplest 

^eprtaaU,  ^®^"^  of  giving  some  sort  of  redress  was  to  allow  the 
aggrieved  party  to  seize  the  goods,  in  England  or  on  the  seas, 
of  men  who  hailed  from  the  same  region,  in  the  hope  that 
the  penalty  would  fall  on  the  right  shoulders  at  last.  Thus 
when  Bordeaux  merchants  had  their  wines  taken  from  them 

A.i>.  1820.  by  Flemish  pirates  they  procured  letters  of  reprisal  against 
Flemish  merchants  in  England  \  The  injurious  eflFect  on  the 
honest  trader  of  this  granting  of  letters  of  reprisal  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated,  as  the  prospect  of  recovering  the  loss  from  a 
fellow-subject  must  have  been  small ;  but  it  must  have  been 
an  even  more  hopeless  matter  to  find  your  goods  taken  on 
account  of  a  debt  incurred  by  the  king  to  some  foreigner: 
yet  this  was  the  fate  of  an  unhappy  merchant  of  York,  who 

A.D.  1876.  lost  £109  worth  of  wool,  which  was  taken  by  a  Flemish  noble 
on  account  of  a  debt  due  from  Edward  III.*  That  the  fear 
of  reprisal  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  keep  men  from  trading 

A.D.  1827.  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  The  merchants  of  the  Abbot 
of  Fecamp  were  threatened  with  being  held  liable  for  some 
losses  incurred  at  the  hands  of  their  masters,  and  not 
unnaturally  absented  themselves  from  England'.  Matters 
did  not  improve  as  time  went  on,  and  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  a  sort  of  licensed  private  warfare  was 
threatened  or  carried  on  between  English  merchants  and 

letters  demanding  redress,  and  Edward  U.  had  to  interfere  (1818).  Delpit» 
Collection^  No.  cvn.  The  arguments  about  a  robbery  at  Boston  Fair  by  some 
Zealanders  (1853),  the  responsibility  of  the  community,  and  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, are  given  by  Blomefield,  Norfolk,  xi.  844. 

1  Rot.  Pari.  I.  879  (74).  a  Ibid.  n.  358  (178). 

B  To  the  petition  of  John  de  Barton,  and  his  fellowes  EngUsh  Merchants, 
shewing,  That  whereas  they  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbot  of  Fiscamp 
with  a  certain  ship,  laden  with  diverse  Merchandize,  the  said  Abbot  and  his  Men 
entered  the  said  Ship,  and  the  goods  and  chattels  &c.  to  the  losse  of  cc.  U.  which 
snmme  is  found  in  the  Chancery  for  which  hee  should  make  restitution;  who 
obeyed  not ;  of  whom  our  Lord  the  King  is  certified  in  his  Chancery :  whereof  hee 
comanded  sundry  Sheriffes  by  his  writs  to  levie  to  the  value  of  the  foresaid  gooda 
of  the  Merchants  of  the  foresaid  Abbot  coming  into  England,  which  Merchants 
have  absented  themselves  from  England.  Wherefore  they  pray  that  it  would 
please  the  King  to  grant  a  Writt  of  the  said  Exchequer  to  bee  made  against  the 
said  Abbot  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  lands  and  tenements,  which  he  hath  in 
England.  It  is  answered,  Let  the  Petition  be  delivered  in  Chancery,  and  let  the  peti- 
tioners come  thither,  &c.  And  if  the  Abbot  be  found  a  tresepasser  or  mainteyner 
or  that  the  goods  come  to  his  proffit,  then  let  execution  be  done.  Rot.  Pari.  n.  489. 
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people  of  Norway,  Prussia,  Flanders,  Scotland,  Spain  ^^^^^2^ 
Genoa.     Even  if  it  was  the  only  way  of  putting  pressure  on 
foreigners  to  look  after  the  piratical  tendencies  of  some  of 
their  subjects,  it  must  have  been  ruinously  costly. 

The  assertion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea^  was  a  states-  The 
manlike  endeavour  to  put  down  this  public  nuisance  ando/M^Ma. 
establish  the  king's  peace;  and  the  granting  of  letters  of 
safe  conduct,  for  which  special  payments  were  made*,  was  the 
first  form  in  which  the  Crown  gave  protection  to  its  subjects 
when  travelling  by  sea,  or  at  any  rate  attempted  to  give  it*. 
They  also  endeavoured  to  organise  a  fleet  which  might  sail  FUeta, 
together  under  convoy.     Thus  in  1353   Edward  III.  pro- 
claimed that    the   vessels    sailing  for  Qascony  should  all 
assemble  at  Chalcheford*  on  the  day  of  the  nativity  of  the  s^pt,  s. 
Virgin  and  sail  thence  together  under  the  charge  of  royal 

^  The  title  Dominus  Maris  Ayiglicani  circumquaque  had  been  explicitly  claimed 
1^  Edward  m.  early  in  his  reign,  and  when  by  the  taking  of  Calais  he  had 
established  English  power  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  he  coined  a  golden  noble, 
an  engraving  of  which  may  be  seen  on  the  title-page,  and  which  had  on  the 
reverse,  a  ship  and  a  sword,  to  serve  as  emblems  of  sovereignty  at  sea.  The 
earliest  document  which  asserts  this  right  is  a  memorandum  of  12  Edward  m. 
The  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  involved  many  rights — ^those  of  fishing 
and  diving  for  pearls,  or  of  property  in  the  products  of  the  sea ;  rights  of  taking 
tolls  for  the  use  of  the  sea ;  right  of  free  passage  for  ships  of  war ;  and  the  right 
of  jurisdiction  for  crimes  committed  at  sea.  C.  Armstrong,  Sermons  and  deetara- 
turns  against  Popery  (1530),  stands  almost  alone  in  protesting  against  the  assertion 
of  this  sovereignty ;  as  he  held  that  the  increased  trade,  for  which  it  gave  facili- 
ties, was  not  really  benefidal  like  that  in  old  days ;  then  aliens  had  brought 
bollion  to  buy  within  the  country  instead  of  importing  artificial  wares  to  exchange, 
and  so  competing  with  our  craftsmen;  but  his  objection  shows  that  this  stroke 
of  policy  benefited  English  merchants.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
the  claim  had  important  practical  bearings  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  repressing 
piracy.    Twiss,  Black  Book^  i.  Ivii. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  success  of  the  Dutch  in  prosecuting 
fishing  off  our  coasts  was  exciting  great  jealousy,  and  when  their  commerce  was 
rapidly  developing,  the  nature  of  English  rights  became  the  subject  of  very 
vehement  discussion ;  Grotius  attacked  the  claim  as  absurd  {de  Afari  Libero)^  and 
Selden  replied  with  much  learning  {Mare  Clausum).  The  historical  justification, 
soch  as  it  was,  of  the  claim,  is  stated  by  Sir  John  Borroughs,  Sovereignty  of 
British  Seas  (1651). 

>  On  the  Ck)n8titutional  aspect  of  these  extra  payments  see  Hall,  Customs^  i. 
167  n. 

>  Rot.  Pari.  n.  166  (11)  give  a  curious  case  of  failure  to  afford  the  promised 
protection. 

*  This  was  probably  Calshot  Castle  outside  Southampton  Water,  a  point 
which  was  known  as  Cfdahord  (11  H.  Vn.  c.  5).  The  Gascony  trade  had  fiourished 
there  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.    Rot.  Pari  1. 198  (10). 
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AJ).  1807    oflScials*.      But  these  measures  were  not  very  effective.     In 

^1877 

fiict  the  losses  by  sea  were  so  frequent  on  the  part  of  men 

Baft  who  had  arranged  for  safe  conduct  across  the  narrow  seas^ 

that  commissioners  were  appointed   to  enquire   into  this 

grievance  in  1347.     They  served  to  indicate  good  intentions, 

and  at  length  it  came  to  be  recognised  that  those  who  paid 

customs  should  have  such  protection  as  a  matter  of  light^ 

and  not  as  a  luxury  to  be  specially  paid  for. 

Phmidng  b.     The  efforts  of  Edward  III.  to  plant  a  new  industry  in 

Industries,  ^^^  country  were  made  at  a  singularly  fortunate  moment.' 

His  connexion  by  marriage  with  Hainault  may  probably  have 

rendered  the  weavers  of  the  Low  Countries  more  willing  to 

settle  in  England,  and  there  is  thus  a  close  parallel  between 

The  second  this  second  immisfration  and  the  earlier  invasion  of  artisans 

flemish 

tmmigro'    troTH  the  Low  Countries  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  and 

**^^f  Queen  Matilda'.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  weavers' 
trade  was  carried  on  in  many  towns  in  the  twelfth  century 
for  we  find  notices  of  their  gilda  At  the  same  time  it  is 
also  clear  that  a  supply  sufficient  for  the  home  market  was 

A.D.  1297  not  produced  in  England*.  The  aulnager  in  Edward  I/s  time 
visited  fairs*,  and  the  statute  of  1328  which  enforces  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties'  shows  that  some  of  the  cloth  was 
brought  to  England  for  sale.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally 
clear  that  there  were  clothiers  working  in  England  as  early 

A.D.  1197  as  the  time  of  Richard  L,  when  an  ordinance  was  issued 
regulating  the  width  of  which  cloth  should  be  made,  and 
insisting  that  it  should  be  of  the  same  quality  throughout'. 

AJ).  1826    Edward  II.  encouraged  the  native  industry*  by  prohibiting 

^  Delpib,  CoUectionf  clxv, 

a  Hot.  Pari.  n.  171, 172  (58,  59).      . 

>  Professor  Ashley  in  his  interesting  monograph  on  the  English  Woollen  In- 
dustryt  P-  40,  refers  to  the  immigration  in  Edward's  time  as  the  first. 

*  At  the  Oxford  Parliament  of  1258  the  barons  decreed  that  English  wool 
should  not  be  cxiwrted,  but  manufactured  in  England,  and  advised  the  people  to 
be  satisfied  to  wear  the  coarse  cloth  they  were  able  to  make  (Walter  of  Heming- 
bnrgh,  i.  306).  A  similar  line  was  taken  by  Henry  de  Montfort  in  1264  {Armalejn 
MonasHci,  rr,  158).  Sec  for  other  attempts  p.  181  n.  above,  also  p.  302  below.  Prof. 
Ashley  ascribes  such  measures  to  a  desire  to  create  a  wool  famine  in  Flanders,  and 
tlms  attain  political  ends,  rather  than  to  any  settled  economic  policy  for  England. 

^  Smith,  Chronicon  Ituaticum,  i.  87.    Madox,  Exchequer ^  538. 

«  2  Ed.  m.  c.  14.  f  Roger  of  Hoveden,  Chronic,  tv.  83  (RoUs). 

"  RUey,  Mem.  149, 150. 
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bhe   export    of   certain   materials,  but  the   action  of   theAJ).  1807 
aulnager  gave  rise  to  complaints  \ 

Indeed  one  of  the  inducements  which  Edward  offered  wea»«r« 
when  he  tried  to  persuade  the  Flemish  weavers  to  come  and 
settle  in   England   was   the   promise  to  give  them  "fran- 
chises as   many  and  such   as  may  suffice  them";   and  in 
this  appears  to  have  been  included  a  certain  liberty  in  the 
matter  of  the  length  of  the  cloths  they  made.     The  first 
letter  of  protection  was  given  in  1331  to  a  Fleming  named 
John  Kemp',  who  had  come  with  servants  and  apprentices, 
both  weavers,  fullers  and  dyers.     He  and  his  were  to  enjoy  and  dyers. 
the  king's  protection,  and  were  encouraged  to  exercise  their 
craft  and  instruct  those  who  wished  to  learn.     Similar  letters 
were  issued  in  1336  on  behalf  of  two  men  of  Brabant  who  had 
settled  in  York';  a  general  measure  was  also  passed  and  in 
the  next  year  special  protection  was  accorded  to  a  number  a.d.  1887. 
of  immigrants  from  Zeeland*. 

This  promised  protection  would  not  of  course  have  induce- 
induced  the  Flemings  to  migrate  uliless  they  had  been 
anxious  to  come,  but  there  were  various  circumstances  that 
made  their  old  homes  less  attractive  than  formerly.  The 
Flemings  had  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Philip  ofA.D.  isas. 
France" ;  and  there  was  also  a  struggle  going  on  between  the 
burgesses  in  Bruges*  towns  and  the  village'  weavers  \^hich 
may  have  disposed  some  of  the  latter  to  migrate.  The  superior 
attractions  of  England  have  been  painted  in  glowing  terms  by 
Fuller :  "  The  intercourse  being  settled  between  the  English 
and  Netherlands,  unsuspected  emissaries  were  employed  by 

1  Rot.  Pari.  u.  28  (50).  The  mannfactnre  had  apparently  been  planted  within 
recent  memory  (u.  409,  No.  175),  bnt  certainly  existed  at  Worstead  before  1815. 
Rot.  Pari.  I.  292  (18). 

«  Rymer,  Fctdera  (Record),  n.  828.  «  Ibid.  954.  *  Ibid.  969. 

^  Longman,  i.  26.  Edward's  own  statement  is  startling.  "  Cnm  nonuUi  homines 
diTersamm  mesterarium  de  Flandrie,  pro  adhesione  sua  parti  nostre,  a  dictis 
partibns  banniti,  et  alii  partinm  eammdem  ob  a£Fectionem  qnam  ad  nos  habent  ad 
dictam  civitatem  (London)  et  alia  loca  regni  nostri  Anglie  pro  mesteris  sois 
exercendis  et  yietu  sno  per  labores  qnerendo  accesserint."  Delpit,  CLXVin.  A 
case  of  the  banishing  of  Flemish  weavers  to  England  as  a  punishment  occurred  in 
1344.    Diegerick,  Inventatre,  n.  185. 

6  Rot.  Pari.  n.  166  (10).  For  further  details  see  Diegerick,  Inventatre,  n.  126; 
the  qnarrel  at  Ypres  was  as  to  the  kind  of  cloth  woven.  Ibid.  n.  124, 126, 127, 
184. 
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AJ>.  1807    OUT  king  into  those  countries,  who  wrought  themselves  into 

""  '  familiarity  with  those  Dutchmen  as  were  absolute  masters  of 
their  trade,  but  not  masters  of  themselves,  as  either  journey- 
men or  apprenticea  These  bemoaned  the  slavishness  of 
these  poor  servants  whom  their  masters  used  rather  like 
heathen  than  Christians ;  yea,  rather  like  horses  than  men ; 
early  up  and  late  in  bed,  and  all  day  hard  work,  and  harder 
fare  (a  few  herrings  and  mouldy  cheese),  and  all  to  enrich 
the  churls,  their  masters,  without  any  profit  to  themselves. 
But  how  happy  Bhoul4  they  be  if  they  would  but  come  into 
England,  bringing  their  mistery  with  them,  which  should 
provide  their  welcome  in  all  places.  Here  they  should  feed 
on  beef  and  mutton,  till  nothing  but  their  fatness  should 
stint  their  stomachs... Happy  the  yeoman's  house  into  which 
one  of  these  Dutchmen  did  enter,  bringing  industry  and 
wealth  along  with  them.  Such  who  came  in  strangers  within 
doors  soon  after  went  out  bridegrooms,  and  returned  sons-in- 
law,  having  married  the  daughters  of  their  landlords  who 
first  entertained  therfi ;  yea,  these  yeomen  in  whose  houses 
they  laboured  soon  proceeded  gentlemen,  gaining  great 
worship  to  themselves,  arms  and  worship  to  their  estates'." 

Protection,  The  king,  moreover,  conferred  substantial  privileges  on 
the  new  industry ;  he  prohibited  the  export  of  English  wool, 
so  that  the  cloth  workers  might  have  the  material  cheap ;  he 

Aj).  1887.  insisted  that  all  Englishmen  should  wear  native  cloth,  and 
limited  the  class  who  might  wear  fur,  while  he  forbade  the 
importation  of  foreign  cloth*.  The  clothworkers  had  thus 
a  complete  monopoly  of  the  market.  But  this  could  not  have 
been  long,  if  indeed  it  was  ever,  enforced*.  At  the  same 
time  the  fullest  security  was  promised  to  weavers  who 
chose  to  come  iroTH  any  country  whatever  and  settle  under 
*  the  king's  protection  in  England,  Wales  or  Ireland*.    Whether 

1  Church  History,  Bk.  m.  §  9.  «  II  Ed.  HI.  cc.  3,  4. 

B  Compare  27  Ed.  III.  st.  i.  c.  4,  where  attention  is  given  to  the  complaint  that 
foreign  merchants  have  withdrawn  themselves  and  the  grievances  of  foreigners 
importing  cloth  are  redressed. 

*  Statutes,  11  Ed.  III.  cc.  1 — 5.  The  London  weavers  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  welcome  the  immigrants.  See  below,  p.  312.  Compare  the  case  in 
1340  at  Bristol  where  Thomas  Blanket  had  to  pay  for  setting  up  a  loom  in  his 
own  house.    Pryce,  Canynges,  49. 
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all  this  protection  was  necessary  to  secure  a  footing:  for  the  AJ).  1307 

*^  */  o  1877. 

new  manufacture  or  not\  the  interests  of  the  consumer  were  • 
not  entirely  forgotten  for  the  aulnager  and  his  oflBcers  were 
supposed  to  exercise  a  suflScient  supervision  as  to  the  character 
of  the  cloth  exposed  for  sale.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
Edward  might  have  accomplished  his  object  more  speedily  if 
he  had  made  his  eflfort  in  some  other  form;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  he  did  introduce  the  manufacture  of  the  *old 
drapery,*  which  was  prosecuted  so  successfully  that  the  export 
of  raw  wool  declined  as  the  home  manufacture  came  to 
flourish  more  and  more*.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  too, 
how  closely  many  subsequent  efforts  to  plant  new  industries 
followed  on  the  lines  which  Edward  III.  laid  down,  and 
secured  a  monopoly  to  the  craftsinen,  while  they  at  the  same 
time  tried  to  insist  on  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  the 
wares  produced 

This  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  the  only  cioek- 
attempt  of  the  kind  that  was  made  during  the  reign  of        *' 
Edward  III.     In  1368'  three  clockmakers  from  Delft  were 
encouraged  to  settle  and  ply  their  trade  in  London ;  and  the 
craft  of  linenweavers  was  also  introduced  before  the  end  of 
the  century*. 

c.  The  measure  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  regard  Promoting 
to  the  wearing  of  furs  was  at  any  rate  partially  protective ; 
there  were,  however,  other  sumptuary  laws  which  had  no 
sitnilar  excuse,  but  were  merely  intended  to  check  idle  extra- 
?tigance  and  to  promote  thrift.  The  chroniclers  are  agreed 
£hat  the  success  of  the  English  arms  on  the  Continent  and 
the  loot  which  was  brought  from  France  tended  to  demoralise 
the  nation  in  this  respect ;  but  even  before  this  time  there 
was  a  great  increase  of  extravagance.  We  can  see  it  in  the 
accounts  which  survive  of  tournaments ;  the  subjects  might 
certainly  plead  that  if  they  did  indulge  in  costly  display  they 
were  only  following  the  example  the  king  had  set  them, 
especially  on  his  visit  to  the  emperor,  when  apparently  he 

1  Mill,  Political  Economy,  Bk.  v.  10,  §  1. 

*  Hall,  Customs,  n.  139.    See  below,  p.  389. 
8  Noorthonck,  History  of  London,  p.  72. 

*  Firma  Burgi,  197.    Harland  refers  to  the  linen  manofactore  as  introdaced 
from  Flanders  in  1253.    Collectanea^  i.  78. 
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AJDjiao7  was  forced  to  pawn  his  crown*  in  order  to  get  money  for 
Food,  *  himself  and  his  retinue.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  he 
▲.D.  1886.  had  legislated  against  luxurious  living ;  ''No  man  shall  cause 
himself  to  be  served  in  his  house  or  elsewhere  at  dinner, 
meal,  or  supper,  or  at  any  other  time  with  more  than  two 
courses,  and  each  mess  of  two  sorts  of  victuals  at  the  utmost,  be 
it  of  flesh  or  fish,  with  the  conmion  sorts  of  pottage,  without 
sauce  or  any  other  sort  of  victuals :  and  if  any  man  chose  to 
have  sauce  for  his  mess  he  well  may,  provided  it  be  not 
made  at  great  cost:  and  if  flesh  or  fish  are  to  be  mixed 
therein,  it  shall  be  of  two  sorts  only  at  the  utmost,  either 
Drui.  fish  or  flesh,  and  shall  stand  instead  of  a  mess'."  A  later 
▲.D.  1868.  statute  regulates  the  apparel  of  every  class  of  the  community. 
It  appoints  the  diet  and  apparel  of  servants,  of  handicrafts- 
men and  yeomen,  as  well  as  their  wives  and  children;  it 
explains  what  apparel  gentlemen  under  the  estate  of  knights 
may  wear,  what  knights  with  lands  of  200  marks  may  wear, 
and  what  those  with  400  marks  may  have ;  and  includes  details 
for  the  guidance  of  merchants,  citizens,  burgesses,  and 
handicraftsmen,  the  several  sorts  of  clerks  and  ploughmen 
and  men  of  mean  estate.  At  the  same  time  it  insists  that 
clothiers  shall  make  sufficient  cloth  at  the  various  prices 
permitted  to  different  classes,  so  that  there  may  be  no  excuse 
for  infringing  the  law*.  It  appears  at  first  sight  that  the 
artisans  of  this  period — just  after  the  Black  Death — must 
have  been  in  most  prosperous  circumstances  if  they  covUd 
attempt*  to  wear  the  fabrics  that  are  forbidden  to  theW 
by  this  and  subsequent  sumptuary  laws;  but  we  must 
remember  that  expensive  clothes  might  be  procured  foi* 
occasional  use  at  civic  and  ecclesiastical  functions,  by  those 
who  were  habitually  clad  in  very  coarse  fabrics.  The  change 
of  social  habits  and  of  the  purpose  for  which  clothes  were 
bought  may  mislead  us,  if  we  merely  compare  prices,  and 
assume  that  the  clothes  were  meant  to  be  frequently  worn, 
and  worn  out  by  the  original  purchaser  as  they  usually  are 
now.     We  should  think  it  odd  in  the  present  day  if  a  lady 

1  Longman,  Edward  III.  1. 170. 

«  10  Ed.  III.  St.  m.  De  cibariis  utendit,  »  37  Ed.  HI.  cc.  8—15. 

*  Donbleday,  True  Law  of  Population,    Eden,  Hist.  Poor^  i.  69. 
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left  her  clothes  in  her  will  to  be  made  into  vestments  for  a  A  J>.  lao? 

—1877 

church*,  but  this  was  formerly  a  usual  bequest. 

If  we  for  a  moment  ignore  the  means  by  which  these  End$  m 
ends  were  pursued,  and  look  only  to  the  objects  aimed  at, 
we  may  find  that  the  commercial  policy  of  Edward  III. 
harmonises  more  closely  with  modem  principles  than  do  the 
schemes  of  his  successors.  He  desired  to  increase  the  volume 
of  trade,  and  he  legislated  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer, 
and  in  disregard  of  the  claims  of  particular  classes,  and  so  do 
we.  He  endeavoured  to  develop  a  manufacture  for  which 
the  country  was  specially  suited,  and  to  do  so  he  showed 
himself  completely  cosmopolitan  in  inviting  foreign  artisans. 
We  could  find  ample  parallels  to  his  proceedings  in  our 
colonies,  if  not  in  the  mother  country,  to-day.  He  set  himself 
to  encourage  thriffc  among  the  labouring  population — more, 
it  is  true,  by  precept  than  example — and  modem  economists, 
especially  of  the  Ricardian  type,  have  followed  on  the  same 
line.  The  necessity  of  procuring  large  supplies  forced  him 
at  times  to  make  heavy  demands  firom  the  commercial  classes, 
and  to  levy  heavy  taxes  either  in  money  or  in  kind,  but  he 
did  not  consciously  and  habitually  subordinate  economic  to 
political  interest,  in  fact  it  would  be  more  true  to  say  that,  as 
in  modem  times,  his  policy  was  very  greatly  determined  by 
a  desire  to  promote  economic  interesta 

98.     While  Edward  III.  thus  made  some  new  departures  Regulation 
in  the  objects  of  his  commercial  policy  we  may  see  how  he 
also  maintained  the  modes  of  organisation  and  regulations 
with  which  we  are  already  familiar. 

Edward  I.  had  named  certain  ports  and  forced  the  wool  The  staple 
trade  into  particular  channels  so  that  the  collection  of  the 
customs  might  be  facilitated ;  Edward  III.  carried  this  still 
further  by  the  ordinances  he  made  for  the  staple.  The 
earlier  history  of  this  great  institution  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity ;  the  merchants  claimed  to  date  as  a  separate  body 
from  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and  that  there  was  some  sort 

1  Also  I  will  that  myn  appftrell  be  made  iu  vestimentes  and  omamentes  of  the 
chnrche  and  to  be  given  to  Malteby,  Kegworthe  and  Nonyngton.  Dame  Mand 
Parr  (1529)  in  Wills  from  Doctors'  CommoiUt  Camden  Society,  p.  17.  See  also 
Lady  £U  Shardelowe  (1457),  Bury  Wills,  p.  13. 
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AJ>.  1807   of  recognised  association  of  English  merchants  trading  to 
~      '      Flanders  is  certain  from  the  mention  of  their  mayor  in  1313S 
when  he  was  sent  to  settle  certain  disputes  that  had  arisen. 
The   existence  of  such  a  body  does  not,  however,   prove 
that  there  was  one  definite  mart  which  they  frequented  to 
the  exclusion  of  others ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  Hundred 
A.D.  1275     Rolls  renders   this  more   than  doubtful*.     A   patent   was 
organised,  issucd,  however,  also  in   the  same  year — the  6th  year  of 
▲.D.  1818.    Edward  II. — "  pro  certa  stapula  pro  mercatoribus  Anglise  in 
partibus   transmarinis  ordinanda   ac  libertate   pro    majore 
eorum'.'*     It  is  clear  that  Englishmen  had  before  this  time 
frequented  diverse  marts  in  Brabant,  Flanders,  Antwerp ;  but 
this  patent*  insists  on  the  evils  that  had  arisen  from  allowing 
merchants,  whether  native  or  alien,  to  ship  wool  to  any  port 
they  chose,  and  enjoins  the  "  mayor  and  communaltie  of  mer- 
chants of  the  realm  "  to  fix  on  one  certain  staple  in  the  Low 
Countries  to  which  all  wool  should  be  taken ;  the  mayor  and 
council  of  the  said  merchants  were  empowered  to  enforce  this 
regulation ;  subsequently  the  customers  at  the  various  ports 
A.D.  1820.    were  informed  of  the  arrangement  *.    This  plan  failed  to  give 
satisfaction,  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Edward  III. 
enacted  that  "all  staples  beyond  the  sea  and  on  this  side, 
A.D.  1828.    ordained  by  kings  in  time  past  should  cease •,"  but  he  did  not 
maintain  this  perfect  freedom  of  trade.     It  is  indeed  possible 
that  it  did  not  answer  well,  and  that  merchants  preferred  to 
have  one  assigned  mart  where  English  produce  might  be 
regularly  supplied  and  which  those  who  wished  to  purchase 
it  might  frequent. 

It  has  been  argued  that  in  early  times,  when  the  stream 
of  commerce  was  too  feeble  to  permeate  constantly  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  concentration  of  trade  at  certain 
staple  towns  or  at  fairs  was  advantageous  for  industry  and 

1  Rymer,  Fadera,  n.  202.    *  "See  above,  p.  168. 

«  Calend.  Rot.  Pat.  p.  75,  n.  6. 

*  Delpit,  Collection,  xcvin.  (Canterbury,  Biay  20, 1818).  Delpit  dates  it  1312, 
bat  the  reign  began  on  July  7. 

<  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  i.  142.  This  is  not  given  in  Rymer;  it  embodies  the 
patent  quoted  above,  and  was  given  from  Dover  on  June  18, 1820 ;  there  was  thus 
a  farther  attempt  to  carry  out  the  policy  adopted  in  1818. 

«  2  Ed.  III.  c.  9,  Statute  of  NorihampUm, 
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commerce*.     To  this  it  may  be  added  that  a  number  ofA.D.i807 
English   merchants  who  frequented  one  mart  might  have  7.^ 
political  and  judicial  privileges  granted  to  them  such  as  they  advantages, 
could  not  have  hoped  for,  unless  they  gave  a  quid  pro  quo 
by  pledging   themselves  to  frequent  that  town*.     At  the 
same  time  there  certainly  were  merchants  who  preferred  to 
go  to  other  ports,  as  we  find  that  they  were  willing  to  pay 
for  royal  licences'  to  make  shipments  of  wool  to  other  places 
than  Calais,  when  the  staple  was  fixed  there.     But  as  the 
Merchants  of  the  Staple  were  already  organised*,  we  may 
believe  that  in  fixing  a  particular  mart  for  English  produce 
Edward  was  carrying  out  the  views  of  contemporary  mer- 
chants;  the  prohibition  of  staples  had  not  continued  very 
long,  for  one  was  regularly  established  in  Flanders  in  1343. 

There  were  grave  complaints  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Moncpoly 
men  of  Bruges,  where  the  staple  was  then  held.     They  tried  ^   '^*** 
to  monopolise  the  supply  for  Flemish  towns,  and  prohibited  ^'>- 1844, 
the   export  of  wool  by  the  Italian  and  Spanish  merchants /toZ^n 
who  frequented  the  mart* ;   they  even  put  unnecessary  hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  Brabant  dealers,  and  the  large  towns 
prevented  the  weavers  of  the  smaller  villages  from  coming  a.d.  1847. 

^  W.  Boscher,  Englische  VolkstoirthachafUehrey  138. 

s  The  Scotch  merchants  appear  to  haTe  found  it  best  to  fix  a  staple,  and  not  to 
have  an  open  trade.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  priyileges  for  which  they 
bargained,  in  fixing  their  staple  at  Campfer  in  1586,  when  they  made  the  following 
demands :  1.  The  confirming  of  old  privileges.  2.  Providing  a  better  jMissage  for 
the  entry  of  ships.  3.  To  have  a  berth  on  the  docks  where  their  ships  could  lade 
and  unlade  without  disturbance  from  the  fishermen.  4.  Protection  against 
extortion  on  the  part  of  the  custom-house  officers.  5.  All  customs  to  be  charged 
according  to  an  authoritative  list.  6.  Security  against  double  exaction  of  the 
customs.  7.  Freedom  from 'convoy  gilt.'  8.  Reasonable  charges  by  artisans  and 
warehousemen.  9.  So  too  by  pilots  and  fishermen.  10.  To  have  premises 
assigned  for  their  merchants  to  live  in.  11.  That  their  conservator  should  not  have 
soldiers  billeted  on  him.  12.  That  in  all  quarrels  between  Scotchmen  and  towns- 
men the  conservator  should  be  heard  by  the  Court  before  judgment  was  given. 
18.  That  in  criminal  suits  among  Scotchmen  the  trial  should  be  conducted  by  the 
conservator.  14.  That  he  should  have  a  place  assigned  him  for  use  as  a  prison. 
15.  That  they  should  have  a  chapel  for  their  own  fotm  of  preaching  and  prayers. 
Records  of  Convention^  i.  p.  57. 

»  Rot.  Pari.  n.  323  (17),  v.  149. 

*  But  is  it  certain  they  have  a  continuous  existence  ?  Must  they  not  have  been 
reoi^ranised  when  they  are  spoken  of  in  1363  as  the  new  Company  of  Merchants  at 
Calais  ?  Rot.  Pari.  u.  276  (11).  Possibly  they  were  newly  regulated  not  merely 
as  a  group  of  traders  but  as  a  *  fiscal  organ.' 

»  Rot.  Pari.  n.  149  (5),  202  (13). 

c.  19 
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AJD.iao7  to  buy*.  For  these  evils  a  remedy  which  had  been  proposed* 
some  years  before  ¥ras  adopted  in  1353,  and  the  staple  was 
removed  to  England.  The  reasons  for  this  step  are  very 
curious;  the  free  concourse  of  aliens  to  this  country  was 
already  permitted,  so  that  the  Englishman  hoped  they  would 
no  longer  suffer  from  the  restrictive  regulations  of  the  people 
of  Bruges  but  would  have  a  better  market ;  and  the  com- 
petition of  buyers  from  many  lands  would  raise  the  price  of 
wools.  This  was  possible,  but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
loss  which  arose  from  the  perils  of  the  deep  and  from  piracy* 
would  be  reduced  because  the  staple  was  removed ;  it  would 
however  fall  on  aliens  and  not  on  English  subjects,  and  it 
almost  appears  as  if  parliament  did  not  realise  that  the 
Flemings  would  recoup  themselves  for  undertaking  these  risks 
by  paying  less  for  wool  in  England  than  they  did  in  Flanders. 
At  any  rate  they  deliberately  transferred  the  export  trade 
to  aliens  by  prohibiting  Englishmen  from  engaging  in  it 
at  all,  and  as  the  customs  which  aliens  had  to  pay  were 
much  higher  than  those  of  denizens  (10«.  instead  of  Ss.  4d. 
per  sack)  this  would  put  another  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
trade  and  a  very  decided  obstacle  to  any  rise  in  the  price  of 

I  wool.     Their  last  point,  that   the  holding  of  the  staple  in 
K    England  would  give  a  better  opportunity  for  preventing  the 

II  introduction  of  inferior  money  of  foreign  coinage  was  probably 
I  sound,  and  there  was  also  an  advantage  in  having  the 
n  merchants  within  reach,  if  there  was  occasion  to  distrain  any 
1*  of  them  for  debt*. 

Organisa'  The  Ordinance  of  the  Staple,  which  carried  out  this 
staple  policy,  named  Newcastle,  York,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Westmin- 
ster, Canterbury,  Chichester,  Winchester,  Exeter  and  Bristol, 
as  staple  towns  for  England;  and  for  each  of  those  which 
was  situated  inland  a  special  port  was  appointed  ;  as  Hull 
for  York,  Yarmouth  for  Norwich,  and  Sandwich  for  Canter- 
bury. Careful  arrangements  were  made  between  the  mayors 
and  the  Customers  to  secure  the  due  pa)rment  of  the  king's 

1  Bot.  Pari,  n.  166  (10).  >  Jbid.  n.  143  (58). 

8  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  English  merchants  suffered  from  Flemish 
pirates,  and  that  parliament  beUeved  they  would  not  attack  Flemish  merchants  in 
the  same  way. 

*  See  below,  p.  874,  also  p.  489. 
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taxes.  Every  facility  was  given  to  foreign  merchants  ioAJ).  1807 
frequent  these  marts,  and  they,  like  the  king's  subjects,  were 
to  be  fi^e  from  the  exactions  of  purveyors  on  their  journeys 
thither.  All  the  transactions  at  these  staples  were  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  and  the  common 
law,  and  settled  by  the  Mayor  of  the  Staple  according  to  law 
merchant  while  alien  merchants  were  to  be  chosen  as  asses- 
sors ;  arrangements  were  thus  made  for  doing  speedy  justice 
fixjm  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour.  All  sorts  of  other  induce- 
ments were  held  out  so  as  to  induce  the  foreign  merchant  to 
frequent  these  marts;  rent43  were  to  be  reasonable,  aliens 
might  sell  by  retail  if  they  wished  (c.  11),  no  man  was  to  be 
impeached  for  another's  debt,  and  their  oaths  were  to  be 
accepted  as  to  the  value  of  the  merchandise  they  brought 
when  ad  valorem  dues  were  levied  (c.  26)  \  Everything  was 
done  which  might  attract  the  foreign  merchant  here,  and  bring 
about  a  good  competition  for  our  wool ;  but  the  experiment 
was  not  altogether  successful,  the  fees  charged  by  the  officials 
were  exorbitant  and  had  to  be  reduced  by  an  ordinance*  in 
1354 ;  parliament  preferred  to  have  the  trade  more  concen- 
trated, and  although  there  were  some  changes,  the  staple  was  ^  Qgi^ 
generally  speaking  fixed  at  Calais',  which  of  course  oflfered  aj).  1863. 

1  Orditiance  of  the  Staple^  27  Ed.  III.  n. 

>  Ordinatio  de  fosdia  StaptiU.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  this  was  issued  in 
the  twentj-seTenth  or  twenty-eighth  year,  but  the  earlier  date  would  only  allow 
for  a  couple  of  months  experience  of  the  evils  complained  of. 

B  This  api)ears  to  have  been  proposed  in  1862,  with  the  hope  of  raising  the  price 
of  wool  and  redressing  other  evils.  Item  ponr  cause  que  les  Leines  du  Roialme 
Bont  mis  a  petit  value,  tant  pour  cause  que  eles  ont  amenez  hors  du  dite  Boialme 
en  autri  Seignurie  et  Poair  ou  notre  dit  Seignour  le  Boi  n'ad  Jurisdiction,  ne  les 
mesprisions  et  outrages  faitz  a  les  Subgiz  poit  redrescer,  n'amender,  come  pur 
Boners  Eschanges  des  Monoies  et  feblesce  d'ycelles,  et  plusieurs  autres  damages  et 
mischiefs  ad  este  parle  et  monstre  au  Conseil  notre  dit  Seignour  le  Boi  plusieurs 
foitz  que  bon  serroit  mettre  remedie:  Et  que  la  Ville  de  Caleys  qui  est  a  notre  dit 
Seignour  le  Boi  et  en  il  ad  plein  Jurisdiction,  serroit  bon  place  et  lieu  convenable 
pur  les  Leins  et  demoer  des  Marchantz,  pur  eschuer  les  meschiefs  et  damages 
suisditz  et  par  tant  le  pris  de  Leines  serront  amendez  et  enhancez:  Quels  choses 
notre  Seignour  le  Boi  serra  plus  overtement  monstrer  as  ditz  Grantz  et  Ckmmiunes, 
d'avoir  sur  elles  lour  bon  aviz  et  conseilles.  Et  outre  feust  dit  que  si  nul  se  sente 
grevez,  mette  sa  Petition  en  ceo  Parliament,  et  il  en  avera  convenable  Bespons. 
Bot.  Pari.  n.  268. 

The  policy  of  discouraging  native  merchants  to  go  abroad  had  apparently  been 
reversed  before  this  time,  as  the  Englishmen  at  Bruges,  who  had  suffered  much  in 
status  and  position  since  the  staple  had  been  removed  to  England,  were  allowed  to 
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AJ).  1807   all  the  advantages  of  an  English  town  to  the  Italian  or 
""  Brabant  merchant. 

ifa»nfa»ft»>s^  All  through  the  legislation  about  the  wool  trade  we  see 
^^f^^  an  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  price  and  make  continental  towns  pay 
^^^  heavily  for  our  product.  There  were  few  competitors  in  grow- 
ing wool  on  a  large  scale  at  that  time\  as  the  great  arrange- 
ments for  pasture  farming  in  Spain*  date  from  the  middle  of 
the  foiurteenth  century — the  time  of  the  Black  Death.  Under 
these  circumstances  there  was  no  need  to  force  a  market  by 
supplying  wool  at  a  cheap  rate :  there  was  little  danger  that 
the  fleeces  would  be  left  on  the  hands  of  the  growers,  and 
their  chief  anxiety  was  to  get  as  good  a  price  as  possible. 
The  high  price  of  wool  would  be  felt  more  severely  in 
proportion  by  the  native  weavers  who  produced  coarse  cloth 
than  by  the  foreigners ;  but  it  was  doubtless  thought  that 
they  could  recoup  themselves  by  charging  more  for  their 
cloth,  though  this  did  not  give  satisfaction  when  they  tried 
it  in  London  in  1321'.  But  on  the  whole  the  tendency  in  all 
ages  before  our  own  has  been  to  suppose  that  we  should  only 
send  out  of  the  country  the  surplus  commodities  which 
we  could  not  use  ourselves  and  that  the  higher  the  rate 
which  foreigners  paid,  the  better  it  was  for  the  country. 
A.D.  1843.  The  curious  Assize  of  Wool  embodied  in  the  Appendix*  shows 
what  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  dealings  in  this  staple 

organise  themselves  and  have  a  mayor  in  1859.  {Rot.  Stap.  27 — 46  Ed.  m.  m.  11, 
Tower  Records,  Record  office.)  See  Appendix  G.  These  merchants  were  appa- 
rently predecessors  of  the  Merchants  Adventurers. 

In  1369  owing  to  the  war  it  was  necessary  to  move  it  back  into  England, 
Bot,  Pari.  n.  801  (24),  and  there  was  the  same  sort  of  Tadllation  in  1390  and 
1892.    Hall,  Customs,  i.  285. 

Armstrong's  Treatise  concerning  the  staple  and  the  commodities  of  the  realm 
(1519)  is  well  worth  pemsing  in  this  connexion,  as  in  regard  to  aU  matters 
connected  with  mral  economy,  industry  or  commerce  daring  the  centories 
immediately  preceding  the  Reformation.  He  argnes  that  the  removal  of  the  staple 
to  Calais  was  beneficial  to  the  merchant  class  bnt  injnrions  to  the  general  public, 
p.  20. 

^  Thorold  Rogers,  Economic  Interpretation,  9. 

>  On  the  organising  of  the  mesta  see  Bonwick,  Romance  of  the  Wool  Trcuie,  40. 
There  most  howeyer  have  been  some  importation  long  before  that  time  as  we 
read  of  the  mannfactore  of  Spanish  wool  in  England  in  1262  at  Andover,  Gross, 
Oild  Merchant,  n.  4,  also  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  199.  On  the  quaUty  of  Spanish 
wool  see  Armstrong's  Trea^e,  p.  28 ;  see  below,  p.  392,  n.  7. 

«  Liber  Custum.  (Rolls),  416—425. 

<  Appendix  D.    Foidera,  n.  1225.    20  Bfay,  1343. 
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commodity  at  any  low  prices;  there  was  a  hope  that  byAJD.  1807 
enhancing  the  prices  of  the  wool  in  England  it  might  be  ""^^• 
possible  to  draw  more  money  into  the  country* ;  it  reinforces 
the  scheme  which  had  been  in  vogue  before  the  Conquest*. 

99.  In  regard  to  imports  the  main  object  of  policy  was  impoH 
just  the  reverse,  as  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  these 
articles  should  be  obtainable  on  easy  terms  by  consumers. 
A  great  deal  of  care  was  devoted  from  the  time  of  King 
John  to  the  management  of  the  chief  branch  of  import 
trades — that  in  wine,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  it  plentiful 
and  cheap*. 

Edward  I.  gave  the  Gascony  merchant  privileges  which  Wine. 
roused  antagonism  in  the  city  of  London^  and  Edward  II.  aj>.  1289. 
continued  this  protection  and  had  recourse  to  severe  threats 
against  the  authorities  of  the  city* ;  the  men  of  Cologne  had 
similar  privileges*.  The  reason  of  his  anxiety  that  these 
merchants  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  London,  becomes 
apparent  in  the  regulations  he  issued  for  the  sale  of  wines' ;  aj).  isio. 
the  king  and  nobles  were  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing before  the  wine  was  offered  to  the  public ;  the  prices 
at  which  the  diflferent  qualities  were  to  be  sold  are  defined ; 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  callings  of  the  *  grocer '  and 
the  taverner  respectively,  and  precautions  are  taken  about 
the  assay  of  wine.  The  charge  of  this  was  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  as  they  were  to  choose 
twelve  jurors  to  test  the  quality  of  the  wine ;  and  no  taverner 
might  sell  it  by  retail  till  it  had  passed  this  scrutiny. 

These  regulations  for  the  price  of  wine  were  not  confined  Home- 
to  London  but  extended  to   the   provinces  as  well.     There  ^'^^^^ 
had  been  many  vineyards  in  England  in  Roman  and  Norman 
times,  and  the  manufacture  was  not  wholly  extinct".    The 

1  Rot.  Pari.  n.  138  (17).  >  Laws  of  Edgar.    See  above,  p.  124. 

8  King  John  established  an  assize  of  wine,  fixing  the  prioe  at  which  the  wines 
of  Poiton  and  Anjon  were  to  be  retailed,  and  also  the  wholesale  prices.  He  left 
so  little  margin  of  profit,  however,  that  the  merchants  conld  not  continue  the 
trade,  and  the  retailing  prioe  was  raised  from  4d.  and  M.  to  M.  and  9d.  the 
gallon,  **  et  sic  repleta  est  terra  potn  et  potatoribns."    Boger  of  Hoveden,  ly.  99. 

<  Delpit,  CoUectionj  xxxm.  >  Ibid,  lxxxec,  zc,  xci,  sen,  o,  oi. 

•  Hot.  Pari.  I.  815,  No.  12.  T  Delpit,  xciv. 

6  Tomer,  Domestic  Architecture,  i.  185.  Hot.  Pari.  i.  815,  No.  109.  Bamal^ 
Googe  writing  in  1577  says,  "We  might  have  a  reasonable  good  wine  growyng 
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AJ).  1807  chief  supply  came  firom  abroad ;  not  only  was  it  desirable  to 
imported,  obtain  a  close  connexion  and  safe  communication  ¥rith 
Qascony,  but  to  provide  for  the  terms  on  which  the  wine 
should  be  obtainable  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In 
1330  an  Act  was  passed  regulating  the  distributiviB  and 
retail  trade.  ''Because  there  be  more  tavemefs  in  the 
realm  than  were  wont  to  be,  selling  as  well  corrupt  wines 
as  wholesome,  and  have  sold  the  gallon  at  such  price  as  they 
themselves  would,  because  there  was  no  punishment  ordained 
for  them,  as  hath  been  for  them  that  have  sold  bread  or  ale, 
to  the  great  hurt  of  the  people ;  it  is  accorded,  that  a  cry 
shall  be  made  that  none  be  so  hardy  as  to  sell  wines  but  at 
a  reasonable  price,  regarding  the  price  that  is  at  the  ports 
whence  the  wines  came,  and  the  expences,  as  in  carriage  of 
the  same  from  the  said  ports  to  the  places*  where  they  be 
sold."  The  town  authorities  were  to  make  an  assay  twice  a 
year,  and  all  wines  found  to  be  corrupt  were  to  be  shed  and 
cast  out  and  the  vessels  broken*. 

Somewhat  later  in  Edward's  reign  there  were  some  very 

tV  curious  enactments,  which  were  designed   to  strike  at  the 

/  profits  of  middlemen,  in  the  vain  hope  that  wine  would  be 

Regula-I    rendered  cheaper.     It  was  assumed  that  middlemen  gained 

pr^.         at  the  expense  of  the  public ;  and  it  seemed  to  follow  that 

A.D.  1368.    if  middlemen  did  not  gain,  the  public  would  be  put  to  less 

expense.     English  merchants  were  not  to  forestall  wine  in 

Gascony,  or  buy  it  up  before  the  vintage,  and  the  time  of 

the  common  passages" ;  nor  were  they  to  charge  high  for  the 

in  many  places  of  thia  Bealme:  as  doabtless  we  had  immediately  after  the 
Conquest,  tyll  partly  by  slothfolnesse,  not  liking  anything  long  that  is  painefoll, 
partly  by  Civil  discord  long  continning,  it  was  left,  and  so  with  time  lost,  as 
appeareth  by  a  number  of  places  in  this  Bealme,  that  keepes  still  the  names  of 
Vineyards :  and  npon  many  Cliffes  and  Hills  are  yet  to  be  seene  the  rootes  and  old 
remaynes  of  Vines.  There  is  besides  Nottingham  an  aoncient  house  called  Chylwel, 
in  which  house  remayneth  yet  as  an  auncient  monument  in  a  great  wyndowe  of 
Qlasse,  the  whole  order  of  planting,  proyning,  stamping  and  pressing  of  Vines. 
Beside,  there  is  yet  also  growing  an  old  Vine  that  yeeldes  a  grape  sufficient  to 
make  a  right  good  wine  as  was  lately  prooved  by  a  Gentlewoman  in  the  saide 
house."  Epistle  to  the  Beader  prefixed  to  Heresbach's  Foure  Bookes  of  Husbandry. 

\  The  Chancellor  and  Members  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge  complained 
more  than  once  that  they  were  not  served  with  wine  so  cheaply  as  the  residents  in 
the  sister  university.    Bot,  Pari.  n.  48  (69),  ni.  264  (8). 

>4Ed.m.c.l2.  »  27  Ed.  m.  I.  6,  7. 
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wine,  on  the  pretence  that  they  ran  ri&ksL  Cost  of  carriage  ajx 
was  a  charge  which  could  be  checked  and  this  might  doubt* 
less  be  allow*ed  for  when  sale  was  made  in  London*;  but 
remuneration  for  risk  was  obviously  regarded  as  a  mere 
excuse  for  arbitrary  demands  on  the  part  of  the  merchant, 
and  these  were  not  to  be  permitted  at  all.  The  operations  of 
the  English  merchant  were  confined  to  two  special  ports,  but 
the  Gascony  traders  might  ship  to  any  port  they  pleased. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  Englishman  was  forbidden  to  export 
wool,  so  that  it  might  be  sold  dear,  and  that  he  i^-as  pre* 
vented  from  importing  wine,  in  order  that  it  might  be  bought 
cheap — in  both  trades  he  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  the  foreigner*.  The  only  part  of  this  curious 
statute  which  would  commend  itself  to  modem  ideas,  as 
likely  to  do  much  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  is  the  last 
clause  which  provides  that  the  tuns  and  pipes  should  be 
authoritatively  gauged  so  that  the  purchaser  might  make 
sure  of  obtaining  the  full  quantity  for  which  he  paid ;  ten 
years  later  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  the  wine  gauged  a.d.  1868. 
at  Bourdeaux  as  well  as  in  England'. 

100.     Other  regulations  to  promote  fair  dealing  in  internal 
trade  are   simply  copied  from  the  ordinances  that  were  in 
force  in  many  towns*.     Besides  the  regulations  mentioned 
above  against  Englishmen  forestalling  or  engrossing  important  Fwt- 
goods*,  we  have  one  general  prohibition  of  engrossing  the '     **^* 
wares  that  were  brought  to  the  staple  towns' ;  but  there  is 
one  special  case  that  brings  out  very  cle€a'ly  the  grounds  of  //em»v». 
the  objection  which  was  commonly  felt  against  middlemen 
of  every  kind ;  it  occurs  in  a  couple  of  local  Acts,  which  may 
possibly  have  been  necessary  from  the  double  jurisdiction 
exercised  in  Great  Yarmouth  by  the  local  burgesses  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Wardens  of  the  Cinque  Ports  on  the  other'. 

1  Though  the  statnte  does  not  Bay  so,  c.  6.  Compare  however  Rot,  Pad,  ii. 
279  (35). 

a  Rot.  Pari,  n.  261  (48),  282  b.  »  Ibid.  n.  279  (84). 

*  See  above,  p.  280.    Also  the  Statutum  de  pUtoribus  quoted  p.  248,  n.  2. ' 

&  27  Ed.  m.  I.  c.  7.  Rot.  Pari.  n.  261  (48).  The  prosperity  of  the  grocers  and 
their  Company  roused  a  good  deal  of  jealoa«y  during  this  period.  Rot,  Pari,  ii.  277 
(23),  280  b. 

6  Ordinance  of  the  StapUi  c  11.    See  also  25  Ed.  UL  m.  c.  8. 

7  Jeake,  Charters  of  the  Cinque  Port4, 17. 
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AJ>.  iao7    It  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  maimer  in  which  they 

1377,  ^  .         •' 

tried  to  ensure  fair  competition  in  ^those  cases  where  it  was 
impossible  to  calculate  out  and  settle  what  a  reasonable  price 
would  be — as  well  as  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  ren- 
dered their  well-meant  eflforts  futile.  The  poor  fisherman 
was  the  victim  of  the  greed  of  the  Yarmouth  hostelers,  the 
local  consumer  was  outbid  by  the  engrosser  who  wished  to 
transport  the  fish  to  other  markets^ ;  of  course  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  do  this  freely,  there  would  have  been  less 
difficulty  about  the  low  price  for  fish  given  to  the  fishermen. 
But  the  attempt  to  remedy  these  two  very  dissimilar  griev- 
ances at  the  same  time  resulted  in  meddlesome  regulations 
which  introduced  new  and  unlooked  for  mischiefs. 

DificuUy         In   1357  a  statute  was  passed  against  the  hostelers  of 

fenngwUh  Yarmouth*  and  others,  who  made  special  bargains  with  the 
fishermen  and  forestalled  their  goods  before  they  were  landed 
or  exposed  in  open  market ;  a  price  was  fixed  of  40«.  the  last, 
above  which  no  one  should  buy  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
fish ;  the  rate  of  profit  on  reselling,  and  the  tolls  that  might 
be  taken,  were  carefully  defined,  and  the  market  was  to  be 
held  in  broad  daylight.  All  these  regulations  were  meant 
to  let   the   ordinary  consumer   have  a  fair  chance,  and  to 

middlemen  prevent  the  middlemen  and  speculators  from  having  special 
opportunities  of  purchase,  and   so  setting  an  unreasonable 

A.D.  1861  price  for  their  own  profit.  But  before  four  years  had  elapsed 
it  was  found  that  the  results  were  very  prejudicial ;  whatever 
ill  eflfects  accrued  from  their  speculations,  the  middlemen 

1  The  feeling  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  complaint  was  something  of  this 
sort :  the  resident  on  the  spot  felt  that  he  had  a  first  claim  to  the  products  of  the 
place,  and  that  only  the  surplus  should  be  sent  to  other  localities,  English  or 
foreign.  The  same  idea  underlay  a  great  deal  of  protective  legislation  at  a  later 
time:  we  should  find  a  vent  for  our  surplus,  but  should  not  export  useful 
commodities  unless  there  was  a  surplus:  see  on  village  protection  above,  p.  75. 

>  81  Ed.  m.  St.  n.  The  preamble  recites  the  precise  grievances ;  it  runs  as 
follows:  Que  pour  cause  que  les  gentez  de  Grant  Jememuthe  eucontreut  les  pes- 
chours,  menantz  harang  a  la  dite  ville  en  temps  de  feyre,  et  achatent  et  f orstallent 
le  harang,  avant  qil  veigne  a  la  ville:  et  auxint  les  hostilliers  de  mesme  la  ville  qi 
herbergent  les  peschours  venantez  iUoeqes  ove  lour  harang,  ne  veullent  soeffrir  les 
ditz  peschours  vendre  lour  harang,  ne  meller  de  la  vente  dicels,  einz  le  vendent  a 
lour  volunte  demesne,  si  chez  come  ils  veullent  et  donent  as  peschours  ceo  qe  lour 
plest ;  pour  quoi  les  peschours  se  retrebent  de  vente  illoeques  et  issi  est  le  harang 
mis  a  plus  grant  chierte  qe  nnqes  ne  fust. 
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undoubtedly  had  been  discharging  a  needed  function.  A  AJ).  1307 
new  ordinance  was  made,  which  recites  in  a  most  interesting  ^^j^^  ' 
manner  the  arguments  for  the  statute  as  well  as  the  evils  to  *^**J]*J 
which  it  had  given  rise :  the  fishermen  had  great  diflSculties 
in  personally  attending  the  public  market  at  the  times  it 
was  open  while  also  prosecuting  their  trade ;  the  collecting 
of  the  purchase-money  from  all  the  retail  buyers  took  up 
time  which  they  should  have  spent  in  fishing,  and  the  fishers 
were  thus  prevented  from  bringing  their  fish  to  that  port  at 
alL  Besides  this,  while  the  statute  had  thus  inconvenienced 
the  fishers,  it  had  done  little  good  to  the  ordinary  consumer ;  or  con- 
for  the  middlemen  and  merchants,  or  others,  no  longer*" 
allowed  to  forestall,  were  now  ready  to  outbid  the  retail 
purchaser,  and  buy  up  the  fish  for  curing  and  for  transport 
to  distant,  or  export  to  foreign,  markets'.  "  Every  of  them 
by  malice  and  envy  increase  upon  other,  and  if  one  proffer 
forty  shillings  another  will  proffer  ten  shillings  more,  and 
the  third  sixty  shillings,  and  so  every  one  surmounteth 
other  in  the  bargain,  and  such  proffers  extend  to  more  than 
the  price  of  the  herring  upon  which  the  fishers  proffered  it 
to  sell  at  the  beginning'."  All  that  could  be  done  was  to 
give  the  right  of  selling  freely  to  the  fishers  whenever  they 
came  to  port,  while  at  the  same  time  a  prohibition  was  put 
on  anyone  interfering  with  another  buyer  while  he  was 
bargaining — a  piece  of  trade  etiquette  which  is  still  very 
generally  observed*. 

There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  the  Assize  Asnze  of 
of  Cloth,  and  the  action  of  the  aulnager.     The  manufacturers  ^„^  {^28, 
of  worsted  cloths  had  been  accustomed  to  make   them  of 
various  lengths  from  24  to  50  ells ;  but  the  aulnager  insisted 
on  all  the  cloth  being  made  in  pieces  of  24  ells  only,  which 
did  not   suit   all   the  buyers   so  well*.     They  subsequently 

1  That  foreigners  should  be  more  cheaply  served  with  good  English  fish,  and 
the  price  raised  to  home  consumers  in  consequence,  would  have  been  universally 
regarded  as  an  evil,  for  which  no  cheapening  of  imports  could  compensate 
(Sta£Ford  in  Harhian  Miseel.  el.  168):  and  Norfolk  men  would  have  a  certain 
jealousy  towards  the  inhabitants  of  London. 

a  35  Ed.  in. 

8  C.  P.  Allen,  Ambasaadora  of  Commerce^  78.  The  old  Cloth  HaU  at  Halifax 
was  planned  with  separate  cubicles  with  a  view  to  uninterrupted  bargaining. 

*  Hot.  Pari.  n.  28  (50). 
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AJD.  1807   complained  that  the  diversity  of  wool  with  which  they  had 
"^  '  *      to  work  made  it  impossible  to  keep  any  specific  standard^ 
▲.D.  1868.    and  attempts  were  made  to  abolish  the  office  of  aulnager 
altogether';  this  was  not  done,  but  his  duties  were  differ- 
ently defined,  and  restated  so  as  to  suit  the  views  of  mer- 
chants who  imported  cloth  firom  abroad.     According  to  the 
new  scheme,  he  was  to  give  an  authoritative  statement  as  to 
the  length  of  the  cloths  exposed  for  sale,  but  was  not  to 
insist  that  those  which  were  not   up  to  the  old  English 
standard  measure  should  be  forfeited'.     In  accordance  with 
the  liberty  thus  granted  to   foreigners  a  customary  assize 
seems  to  have  grown  up  in  different  districts,  as  the  later 
statutes  on  the  cloth  manufacture  insist  on  definite  measures 
for  all  cloths,  but  on  different  measures  for  cloths  of  different 
make\     Under  the  new  system  there  must  have  been  less 
temptation  to  stretch '^  short  cloths  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to 
the  required  standard. 
ineonveni'         It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  mere  existence  of 
^^ng     s^ch  detailed   regulations   for  export,  import,  and   internal 
J^JJ^       trade,  and  the  occasional  attempt  to   improve  them,  must 
have   caused  terrible   inconvenience  to  the  merchant,  firom 
the  frequent  uncertainty  of  the  conditions  under  which  he 
would  have  to  dispose  of  his  goods.     This  element  of  uncer- 
tainty is  often  spoken  of  on  the  eve  of  a  Budget  as  affecting 
those  branches  of  trade  in  which  slight  changes  of  tariff  are 
expected,  but  it  must  have  been  infinitely  more  oppressive 
in  b3regone  times. 
Fiscal  The  raising  of  the  revenue  affords  the  one  excuse  for 

^1^^^'  such  governmental  interference  which  still  survives,  but 
this  was  so  mismanaged  in  Edward's  time,  as  not  only  to 
inconvenience  traders,  but  to  disorganise  the  whole  com- 
merce of  the  country.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  those 
OfwUain  instances  where  the  king  obtained  supplies  not  in  coin  but 
^^*^'  in  kind,  and  traded  with  it  himself,  or  through  appointed 
factora  Thus  in  1337  the  king  obtained  a  grant  of  wool, 
ajid  the  export  of  other  wool  was  forbidden  that  he  might 

I  Rot.  Pari.  n.  409,  No.  176.  «  Ibid.  n.  252,  No.  34. 

8  27  Ed.  III.  I.  c.  4.  *  See  below,  p.  390. 

*  Madoz,  Exchequer,  c.  xiv.  §  16. 
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have  ft  monopoly  of  the  foreign  market ;  though  it  seems  AJD.  1807 
that  the  prohibition  was  not  in  force  long  enough,  or  that  all 
the  profit  went  to  his  £a<;tors,  as  very  little  gain  accrued  to 
the  king\  The  injury  thus  done  is  to  be  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  incidence  of  t€ixation.  rather  than  as  a 
piece  of  foolish  trade  regulation.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
contemporaries,  it  would  appear  not  so  much  unjust,  as  of 
doubtful  wisdom;  for  the  interference  with  trade  would  so 
far  reduce  the  regular  customs,  that  little  if  any  profit  might 
arise  from  the  extraordinary  grants.  Besides  these  attempts 
at  speculation  and  the  reorganisation  of  the  staple  as  a 
means  of  collecting  the  customs,  which  has  been  already 
described,  there  is  little  in  connexion  with  Edward's  taxation 
that  calls  for  special  attention. 

101.  The  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  distinguished  by  some  The 
very  remarkable  experiments  in  regard  to  the  currency.  ^"^^'^' 
The  increasing  communication  with  the  Continent  would 
bring  a  greater  influx  of  foreign  coin.  Edward  I.  had  tried 
to  prevent  its  getting  into  circulation,  but  his  grandson  was 
also  forced  to  legislate  against  importing  it.  The  preamble  of 
his  first  statute  on  the  subject  complains  that  ''divers  persons  a.d.  1386. 
beyond  the  seas  do  endeavour  themselves  to  counterfeit  our 
sterling  money  of  England,  and  to  send  into  England  their 
weak  money  in  deceit  of  us,  and  damage  and  oppression 
of  our  people*,"  and  as  a  remedy  it  provides  that  none  shall 
carry  gold  or  silver  out  of  the  realm  without  a  license  and 
that  no  money  shall  be  molten  to  make  plate.  If  the  coinage 
were  not  thus  diminished,  there  would  be  less  temptation  to 
introduce  coins  fi'om  abroad,  while  a  special  provision  was 
made  against  bringing  in  counterfeit  sterlings  and  false  money. 

Kincf  Edward  I.'  had  slightly  diminished  the  weight  o{  Coins 
the  English  sterling ;  and  as  the  efforts  to  keep  bad  money  i*^ 


tnstze. 


out  of  circulation  had  been  unsuccessfiil,  especially  during  ^»-  ^soo. 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.*,  heavy  and  light  money  were  circu- 
lating together.     As   payments  were   still  made  by  weight 
and  not  by  tale   in  some  cases,  a  curious  fi*aud  was  per- 


1  Longman,  Ed.  m.  i.  117.  >  9  Ed.  HI.  st.  n. 

8  Rnding,  Annals  of  Coinage^  i.  201. 
*  Ibid.  I.  207.    Rot.  Pari.  i.  444. 
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AJ).  1807   petrated  by  the  receiver  of  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  in  the 

—1877 

diocese  of  Canterbury,  who  had  selected  old  and  hea^y 
pennies  to  serve  as  weights,  and  exacted  enough  silver  to 
balance  them,  apparently  25  per  cent,  more  than  he  ought 
to  have  received  \  With  the  coinage  in  such  a  state  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  the  better  coins  continued  to  be 
exported  and  light  and  debased  coins,  knovm  as  pollards, 
crocards,  scaldings,  brabants,  eagles,  rosaries  and  others,  were 
brought  by  foreign  merchants  into  England'.  Three  different 
expedients  were  tried  in  order  to  remedy  these  evils. 

a.    It  was  proposed  that   every  merchant  should  give 

JLD.  1889.    security  to  bring  40«.  in  plate  into  the  realm  for  every  sack 

of  wool  he  exported'.     This  was  decreed*  in  the  following 

year,  though  in  a  modified  form,  requiring  only  that  ISs.  4d. 

1  Bading,  Anruda^  i.  211.  This  story  seems  to  confirm  Mr  Seebohm's  suggestioii 
that  when  payments  were  made  by  weight,  they  were  made  in  the  weight  of  the 
current  coin  {Archaological  Review ^  m.  20);  and  that  prices  remained  fairly 
stable  becanse  the  valne  of  silver  was  slowly  rising,  so  that  the  practical  effect  of 
diminishing  the  size  of  the  coins  was  to  prevent  the  fall  in  nominal  prices  whkh 
most  otherwise  have  oocorred,  so  far  as  we  know  the  conditions  of  the  time* 
Professor  Thorold  Bogers  on  the  other  hand  assumes  {Economic  Interpretatum, 
194)  not  only  that  payments  were  made  by  weight,  but  that  they  continued  to 
be  made  by  the  old  weights  till  the  time  of  the  Tndors.  In  support  of  this  view 
the  payments  for  certain  pieces  of  plate  are  qnoted,  bnt  Mr  Seebohm's  careful 
calculations  have  shown  that  these  prices  would  be  excessive  if  reckoned  according 
to  the  old  and  heavy  weights,  and  that  Professor  Bogers  has  greatly  underrated 
the  value  of  silver  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  assumption  lands  us  in  several 
other  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  value  of  silver  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
It  also  seems  to  imply  that  all  payments  must  have  been  made  in  the  same  way, 
i.e.  by  weight,  since  the  rates  by  weight  and  by  tale  would  differ  so  much. 
On  Mr  Seebohm's  view  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  having  some  payments  1^ 
weight  and  others  by  tale,  as  was  actually  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  I>ome8daj 
Survey.  See  below,  p.  486.  In  so  far  as  payment  of  money  by  weight  waa 
practised  in  London  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  seems  to  have  been  a  cumbrooa 
business.    De  aniiquis  legibus  libera  25. 

GK)ld  was  commonly  paid  by  weight  till  much  later  times,  as  at  fairs  in  Irelaiid 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  When  Henry  Y.  insisted  that  all  gold  should  pass  bj 
weight  (9  H.  Y.  st.  i.  c.  11,  st.  n.  o.  9)  he  made  no  similar  provision  for  silver;  gold 
was  accepted  in  1421  by  greatly  diminished  weights  as  5«.  8<f.  was  to  count  for 
6«.  8<f.  in  payment  of  the  fifteenth  and  tenth.    Rot,  Pari,  rv.  151  (10). 

s  Buding,  I.  201,  gives  little  explanation  of  these  terms;  the  coins  appear  to 
have  been  made  of  a  white  metal  which  resembled  silver.  A  pound  weight  of 
<  Lushbonmes '  (Luxembourg  coins)  was  only  worth  eight  shillings.  Rot.  Pari.  n.  160 
(15),  and  some  of  the  Flemish  money  appears  to  have  been  so  debased  tlm^  ^ 
pound  of  it  was  only  worth  forty  pence.    See  Appendix  D. 

8  Rot,  Pari.  u.  105  (14). 

«  14  Ed.  m.  I.  c.  21,  and  14  Ed.  m.  ni.,  cf.  also  Rot.  Pari,  n.  188  (16). 
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should  be  thus  secured;  and  it  was  hoped  that  plenty  ofA.D.  1807 
hullion  would  thus  be  supplied  to  the  mint. 

b.  It  was  proposed  that  certain  foreign  coins,  Florins  de 
^Xbcu,  should  have  free  circulation  in  this  country  for  sums 
«ver  the  value  of  40*.*;  this  was  not  done,  but  after  con- 
imitation  with  the  goldsmiths  as  to  the  fineness  which  should 

Zse  adopted,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  people  of  fl&iiders',  ^.d.  1843. 
^»  gold  coin  was  struck  for  currency  both  in  England  and 
JFlanders,  and  some  attempt  was  made  to  come  to  an  agree- 
zxxent  as  to  a  common  silver  coinage  as  well'.  This  gold 
xz^oney  was  at  first  somewhat  over-rated,  so  that  people  were 
taja^i^ling  to  receive  it  for  silver,  and  it  was  ordained  that  no 
locxoTiey  but  the  new  gold  coinage  should  go  abroad. 

A  further  experiment  was  made  before  it  was  possible 
^io     get  the  gold  money  into  general  circulation,  while  to 
''Dtteet  the   convenience  of  merchants  in   the  north  it   was 
^^ined  in  York  as  well  as  in  London*.     This  bimetallic 
^circulation  did  not  answer  its  purpose,  and  it  gave  rise  to 
^  good  deal  of  internal  complaint ;  bad  foreign  money,  espe- 
cially of  the  coinage  of  Luxembourgh*,  continued  to  find  its  a.d.  1846. 
^y  into  England.     The  Commons  complained  most  bitterly 
of  the  wrongful  gains  of  those  who  introduced  such  money*. 

c.  In  1351  the  king  appears  to  have  been  wearied  out 

with  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  old  standard  of  coinage ; 

and  an  entirely  new  coinage,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  was 

issued,  of  the  same  fineness  but  of  considerably  less  weight ; 

the  standard  of  the  money  issued  was  thus  reduced  towards 

the  standard  of  the  money  in  circulation'.     This  was  by  far 

the  most  sudden  change  in  the  value  of  the  current  coins  that 

had  yet  taken  place,  and  it  caused  no  little  dissatisfaction. 

Two  things  are  noticeable  as  to  the  actual  manner  o{Exeh<mffe. 
carrying  on  this  business  of  coining;  it  was  let  out  from 
'  time  to  time  to  dilBFerent  persons.  Similarly  the  business  of 
exchange,  which  furnished  the  channel  by  which  the  Mint 
might  be  supplied  with  bullion,  was  maintained  as  a  royal 
prerogative  and  £Euined  out  to  different  merchants  from  time 

I  BoU  Part,  n.  105  (14).  »  Jbid.  n.  137  (14).  »  17  Ed.  m. 

«  18  Ed.  m.  n.  c  6.  &  Piers  Plowman,  82  b. 

•  Boi.  Pari,  n.  160  (16).  1  Rnding,  Annals,  i.  2*26, 
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AJ).  1807    to  time';  others  might  exchange  for  mutual  convenience, 

Zd  1861  ^^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ®^®  ^^  profit*.  Both  of  these  are  repetitions, 
though  on  a  larger  scale,  of  the  methods  adopted  by  Edward  I., 
while  the  regulation  of  the  goldsmiths'  craft',  and  reliance 
on  their  advice,  also  reminds  one  of  his  statute  on  the 
subject. 

Similar  difficulties  were  felt  in  other  lands ;  the  Flemings 
made  a  strict  law  against  the  exportation  of  bullion  which 
rendered  it  impracticable  to  carry  out  the  pajrments  required* 
on  each  sack  of  wool  imported  from  England.  The  Scotch 
coinage  was  suddenly  debased,  and  as  it  had  circulated  fireely 
in  England,  the  change  caused  much  inconvenience.  But 
there  is  one  point  that  is  well  worth  attention  in  all  this 

BvUian      legislation  on  the  import  and  export  of  bullion ;  it  has  refer- 

coinage.  ence  to  coinage  and  coinage  alone.  There  is  a  desire  to 
*  increase  the  money'  of  the  country,  and  therefore  to  get 
more  bullion  which  should  go  straight  to  the  mint  and  be 
coined,  but  no  hint  of  trying  to  amass  treasure ;  the  plate 
which  was  to  be  brought  in  for  each  sack  would  do  little 
more  than  serve  to  pay  the  customs,  it  would  not  pay 
for  the  wool  The  effort  to  prevent  the  influx  of  inferior 
money  is  as  constant  and  persistent  as  the  effort  to  prevent 
the  export  of  the  good  coina  On  the  other  hand  there  was 
no  objection  to  the  good  gold  money,  which  hardly  circulated 
internally,  being  exported*,  and  merchants  were  allowed  to 
re-export  money  which  they  had  not  spent  in  goods*.   When, 

A.D.  1353.  later  in  the  reign,  the  export  of  gold  and  silver  was  prohibited 
an  exemption  was  still  made  in  the  case  of  those  who 
imported  fish',  who  might  apparently  carry  money  away 
with  them  if  they  liked.  Edward  III.  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion as  a  mere  matter  of  the  circulating  medium;  he 
lived  before  the  times  of  buUionists  or  mercantilists,  and  his 
experiments  and  regulations  are  unaffected  by  the  prejudices 
which  arose  later,  and  which  we  have  outgrown. 

102.     The  reign  of  Edward  III.  also  fiimishes  us  with  the 

1  Rot.  Pari.  u.  452.  «  25  Ed.  m.  v.  c.  12. 

»  37  Ed.  m.  c.  7.  *  Hot.  Pari.  n.  202  (15). 

8  Rot.  Pari.  u.  137  (14).  «  27  Ed.  IH.  n.  c.  14. 
7  38  Ed.  UL  I.  c.  2. 
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first  of  an  important  series  of  statutes  definincf  the  hours  AJ>.  1907 

*  ^  "  1877 

and  wages  of  the  labouring  man.  These  had  not  of  course  j^^g^oaHm 
been  unregulated  up  to  this  time ;  the  custom  of  each  of  wages, 
manor,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  gilds  in  each  town  had 
hitherto  sufficed ;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  terrible  plague 
which  swept  over  England  in  1349,  the  frame  of  society  and 
the  ordinary  instruments  of  social  authority  were  entirely 
shattered  and  it  was  necessaiy  for  the  central  government 
to  interfere.  This  is  the  principal  case,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  in  which  parliament  took  over  a  department  of 
regulation  that  had  been  hitherto  left  to  local  bodies^; 
they  were  thus  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Edward  I.  in 
another  direction,  as  well  as  continuing  to  work  on  lines  he 
had  already  laid  down. 

Of  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  Black  Death"  in  ihe  Black 
impulse  it  gave  to  far-reaching  social  changes  it  will  be  ^  ^^ 
necessary  to  speak  below,  but  a  few  words  may  be  said  as  to 
the  extent  of  its  ravages.  The  terror  which  it  caused  is 
noticeable  in  the  extraordinary  change  which  was  brought 
about  in  the  artistic  representations  of  death  about  this 
time :  the  horrors  of  the  actual  visitation  can  certainly  not 
be  described,  nor,  for  that  matter,  easily  imagined.  It  has 
been  argued  that  about  half  the  population  of  England  was 
swept  away  by  this  visitation ;  and  though  we  are  tempted 
to  treat  the  estimates  of  contemporaries  as  exaggerated 
because  of  the  horror  which  the  new  and  sudden  death 
caused,  they  appear  less  impossible  when  the  records  of 
the  time  are  examined.  The  chief  of  these,  for  larger 
areas,  are  the  records  of  the  institutions  of  clergy  to  benefices'; 
for  particular  villages,  the  records  of  the  court  rolls*.  While 
the  former  seem  to  show  that  with  all  allowances  for  the 
ordinary  death  rate,  more  than  half  the  parish  priests  died 
during  the  year,  the  latter  give  us  instances  where  whole 

1  Compare  the  regulations  for  Builders  in  London,  Appendix  A ;  also  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  Liber  Oust.  n.  541. 

s  A  good  accoont  of  the  causes,  nature,  and  character  of  this  disease  as  well  as 
of  its  moral  effects  is  to  be  foond  in  Hecker's  Epidemica  of  the  Middle  Agea^ 
pp.  1 — 66.  Part  of  the  horror  it  caused  was  due  to  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
outbreaks. 

8  Jessopp,  The  Coming  of  the  Friars,  198.  *  See  Appendix  B. 
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AJ>.  1307  villages  were  practically  annihilated.  We  shall  not  be  fiar 
wrong  in  saying  that:  nearly  half  of  the  population*  was 
swept  away  at  this  time". 

I  Mr  Denton  (p.  98)  holds  that  this  compntation  is  far  below  the  truth; 
Professor  Thorold  Rogers  reckons  the  mortality  at  a  third  of  the  population. 
Economic  Interpretation^  22. 

>  A  mnch  greater  difficnlty  arises  if  we  tiy  to  estimate  not  the  proportion  bat  the 
nmnber  of  deaths ;  that  is  to  calculate  the  total  population  at  the  time.  This  has 
led  to  a  controversy  between  Mr  Seebohm  and  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  {Fortnighiiff 
Reviewy  n,  m,  iv.).  The  latter  discontinued  the  discussion  on  the  ground  that  no 
time  "is  lost  more  thoroughly  than  that  devoted  to  arguing  on  matters  of  fact 
with  a  disputant  who  has  no  facts  but  only  veiy  strong  convictions"  {Six 
Centuries,  117).  Mr  Seebohm  had  argued  that  the  tax  rolls  of  1877,  which  give  a 
population  of  about  H  millions,  represent  pretty  closely  the  population  as  left  by 
the  Black  Death,  since  the  return  of  the  plague  in  1361  and  1869,  and  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  time  had  probably  left  little  room  for  any  increase  of  population 
between  1350  and  1377 :  he  therefore  supposes  that  the  population  before  the  Black 
Death  may  have  been  five  millions  {Fortnightly  Review,  n.  153,  rv.  89).  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers  holds  that  the  population  had  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  in  the  twenty-five  years  which  immediately  succeeded,  because  he  cannot 
admit  that  mediaBval  England  had  the  means  of  supporting  a  larger  number. 
The  reasons  for  assigning  this  limit  are,  his  conviction  that  the  populace  lived 
practically  on  wheat,  and  that  the  area  of  other  cereals  sown  may  be  neglected  for 
this  pupose.  He  refers  to  the  Assize  of  Bread,  which  indeed  only  mentions  wheat, 
but  which  suppUed  the  basis  from  which  the  price  of  bread  of  other  grains  could 
be  calculated  (see  Appendix  A).  But  oatmeal  and  other  cereals  than  wheat  were 
commonly  used  for  food.  In  the  allowances  provided  for  various  servants,  the 
reeve  had  equal  quantities  of  wheat  and  rye,  the  other  men  had  more  rye  than  wheat 
(Denton,  Fifteenth  Century,  317).  The  area  of  food-producing  land  may  therefore 
be  taken  as  much  larger  than  that  which  Professor  Rogers  assumes  (Seebohm, 
Fortnightly  Review,  iv.  88).  Despite  his  strong  conviction,  he  has  not  adduced 
facts  to  show  that  five  millions  was  an  impossible  population  in  1346. 

Professor  Thorold  Rogers  also  adopts  another  line  of  argument,  and  works  back- 
ward from  the  time  of  Henry  YII.  and  Elizabeth,  when  the  population  may  be 
put  at  between  two  or  three  millions,  and  expresses  a  conviction  that  as  there  had 
been  no  change  in  agricultural  production,  population  could  not  have  been  larger 
in  1346.  But  there  was  a  great  alteration  for  the  worse  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury: sheep  farming  was  substituted  for  tillage  in  many  places,  a  change  which 
Professor  Rogers  postdates  by  a  considerable  period,  as  he  underrates  its  importance 
before  the  time  of  EUzabeth  (see  below,  p.  393,  n.  3).  Besides,  the  south-east  of 
Kent,  to  which  he  specially  refers,  was  exposed  to  attack  from  *  Enemies,'  while 
there  is  some  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  soil  was  more  exhausted  (Denton, 
Fifteenth  Century,  153).  If  under  these  circumstances  of  decreased  tillage  and 
greater  insecurity  a  population  of  two  and  a  half  millions  could  be  sustained 
under  the  Tudors,  the  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  might 
have  been  considerably  larger. 

The  results,  which  are  of  a  somewhat  negative  cbaracter,  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  (1)  that  the  population  was  pretty  nearly  stationary  at  over  two  millions 
from  1377  till  the  Tudors,  (2)  that  circumstances  did  not  favour  rapid  increase  of 
population  between  1350  and  1377,  (3)  that  the  country  was  not  incapable  of 
sustaining  a  much  larger  population  in  the  earlier  part  of  Edward  lU.'s  reign  than 
it  could  maintain  in  the  time  of  Henry  YII. 
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As  one  immediate  result  there  was  great  difficulty  in  AJ>.  I807 
getting  labourers ;  the  difficulty  was  aggravated  in  those  ^^careUy  of 
cases  where  the  tenants  had  died  oflF  and  the  lords  were  left  ^o*©**''- 
with  large  holdings  on  their  hands  and  no  means  of  working 
them ;  while  they  lost  the  predial  services  of  these  deceased 
tenants  on  the  home  farm.  There  was  consequently  an 
immensely  increased  demand  for  hired  labourers  at  the  very 
time  when  their  numbers  were  so  much  thinned,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  agriculture  of  the  country  was  completely 
ruined.  A  very  vivid  picture  of  the  widely  spread  disaster 
is  given  in  the  story  of  a  Cambridgeshire  chantry  at 
Bottisham.  Sir  Thomas  Chedworth  had  endowed  it  in  1348, 
but  he  found  in  1351  that  the  estate  which  was  intended  to 
support  two  secular  priests  was  only  sufficient  for  one,  so 
greatly  had  the  revenues  declined.  The  new  instrument  by 
which  the  original  deed  of  foimdation  was  altered  states  that 
owing  to  the  vast  "  mortality  of  men  in  those  days  .  .  .  lands 
lie  uncultivated  in  many  places,  not  a  few  tenements  daily 
and  suddenly  decay  and  arc  pulled  down,  rents  and  services 
cannot  be  levied  nor  the  advantage  of  them  generally  had 
can  be  received,  but  a  much  smaller  profit  is  obliged  to  be 
taken  than  usual*." 

^  Hailstone,  History  o/BoUisham,  278.  In  the  manor  of  Blackmere  in  Shrop- 
shire there  were  three  mills  which  nsed  to  be  worth  20  marcs,  bat  now  they  are 
worth  only  half  that  smn,  by  reason  of  the  defect  of  grinding  on  acoonnt  of  the 
pestilence.  At  Doddington  two  camcates  of  land  nsed  to  be  worth  60  shillings,  and 
now  the  said  jurors  know  not  how  to  extend  the  said  land  becanse  the  famuli  and 
serrientos  are  dead,  and  no  one  is  willing  to  hire  the  land.  The  water  mill  is  snnk 
from  80  shillings  to  6/8  becanse  the  tenants  are  dead.  Owen  and  Blakeway's 
Shrewsbury^  1. 165. 

An  Impeximus  ot  a  charter  of  Simon,  Bishop  of  Ely  (dated  12  Sept.  1865), 
regarding  the  parish  churches  of  All  Saints  and  S.  Giles,  of  Cambridge,  near  the 
Castle,  asserts  that  the  parishioners  of  All  Saints  are  for  the  most  part  dead  by 
pestilence,  and  those  that  are  alive  are  gone  to  the  parishes  of  other  churches ; 
and  that  the  parishioners  of  S.  Giles's  have  died ;  and  that  the  nave  of  All  Saints 
is  minoos,  and  the  bones  of  dead  bodies  are  exposed  to  the  beasts ;  and  he  unites 
All  Saints  and  S.  Giles.  App.  to  Sixth  Report  of  Commission  on  Historical  MSS., 
299.  See  also  Donston  in  Norfolk.  Suckling's  Suffolk,  i.  195.  On  the  enrolment 
of  wills  in  London  see  Sharpe,  WiUSf  zxvii.  Many  orphans  died  at  Sandwich, 
and  the  Mayor  as  trustee  had  to  make  special  arrangements  for  their  property. 
Lyon,  Dover,  n.  306. 

According  to  a  contemporary  statement  57,374  died  in  Norwich,  "besides 
religious  and  beggars,"  and  it  was  believed  that  in  some  places  **it  did  not  leave 
a  fifth  part  alive"  (Bk>mefield,  Norfolk,  m.  92).  Walsingham  {Hist,  i.  273)  puts 
the  mortality  at  more  than  half,  and  mentions  the  common  opinion  that  not  a 
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While  the  plague  was  actually  raging  parliament  could 
not  meet^  but  a  proclamation  was  at  once  issued'  by  the 
king  with  the  advice  of  certain  prelates  and  nobles,  of  which 
the  preamble  states  that  "many  seeing  the  necessity  of 
masters  and  great  scarcity  of  servants  will  not  serve  unless 
they  get  excessive  wages/'  and  that  consequently  the  land 
can  be  scarcely  tilled.  Everyone,  firee  or  villan,  who  can 
work  and  has  no  other  means  of  livelihood,  is  not  to  refuse 
to  do  so  for  anyone  who  offers  the  accustomed  wages ;  each 
lord  is  to  have  the  preference  in  hiring  the  men  on  his  own 
estate,  but  none  is  to  have  too  many  men  for  his  work ; 
no  labourer  is  to  leave  his  employment  before  the  specified 

\time ;  nor  to  receive  more  rations  or  wages  than  he  did  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  king  and  the  common  years  before 
that;  none  are  to  give  or  take  more  wages  in  town  or 
country, — for  the  proclamation  mentions  saddlers,  skinners, 
tailors,  smiths,  carpenters  as  well  as  &rm  labourers, — subject 
to  definite  and  severe  penalties.    After  thus  enjoining  the  old 

tenth  of  the  people  were  left  alive.  For  Leicester  a  veiy  definite  statement  is 
fnmished  by  Enyghton  [Decern  Scriptores,  2599) :  880  died  in  the  little  parish  <rf 
S.  Leonard,  more  than  400  in  S.  Cross,  and  more  than  700  in  S.  Margaret's 
parish;  his  acconnt  of  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  Sonthern  Europe  and  the 
East  is  also  interesting.  There  was  formerly  an  inscription  in  the  Church  at 
Great  Yarmouth  which  reckoned  the  deaths  there  at  7,052.  Weever's  Funeral 
Monuments^  862. 

^  Rot.  Pari,  n.  225  (4).  The  corresponding  state  of  things  in  France  is  interest- 
ing. A  great  Ordonnance  dealing  with  all  matters  of  trade  and  industry  was  issued 
in  1350,  which  contains  the  following  clause  (Tit.  52,  Art.  231) :  Nulle  personne  qui 
prenne  argent  pour  son  salaire  pour  joum^e,  ou  pour  ses  oeuvres,  ou  pour  mar* 
chandise  qu'il  face  de  sa  main,  ou  face  faire  en  son  hostel  pour  vendre,  et  desquels 
il  n'est  ordonnd  en  ces  pr^sentes  ordonnances,  ne  pourra  pour  sa  joum^e,  salaire, 
ou  deniers,  prendre  que  le  tiers  plus  de  ce  qu'il  prenoit  avant  la  mortalite,  sur  les 
peins  dessus  contenus.  Ordonnances  des  rois  de  France  de  la  troisiime  race,  n, 
p.  377.  From  Levasseur's  account  it  seems  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  France  lay 
with  the  gilds  of  artisans  who  about  this  time  endeavoured  to  insist  on  monopoly 
rates  for  all  work  done  by  craftsmen.     Classes  ouvriires^  i.  p.  396. 

In  England  the  disturbance  of  prices  affected  all  persons  who  lived  on  fixed 
incomes,  and  appears  to  have  been  severely  felt  by  Parish  Priests,  whose  demands 
for  increased  fees  and  payments  were  met  by  a  statute  in  1362.    36  Ed.  m.  c.  8. 

s  23  Ed.  m.  The  plague  first  attracted  attention  in  London  as  a  public 
danger  at  the  very  end  of  1348,  as  the  meeting  of  Parliament  had  to  be  postponed 
(Bymer,  Fosdera,  in.  i.  168).  The  proclamation  about  wages  was  issued,  according 
to  the  copy  printed  in  the  Statute  Book,  on  18  June  1349 ;  in  Bymer  it  is  placed  in 
1350,  which  would  have  allowed  a  very  long  time  to  elapse  without  any  interven- 
tion {Fcedera,  m.  i.  198).  Parliament  did  not  meet  till  the  first  week  of  February 
1851. 
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terms  with   respect  to  wages,  the  proclamation  insists  onA.D.  lao? 
reasonable  prices  for  victuals  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  ~^ 
ajid  announces  a  strict  penalty  against  valiant  beggars  who 
though  able  to  work  preferred  to  wander  about  as  tramps, 
while  those  who  gave  them  support  were  to  be  imprisoned ; 
this  ajid  a  previous  clause  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  some 
sjTstem  organised  by  the  labourers  to  enforce  their  demands. 
Subsequently  the  same  regulations  were  enacted  by  a  statute*,  a»^ 
insisting  on  the  accustomed  wages  for  work  of  various  kinds,  a.d.  185L 
— mowing,   reaping,   threshing,   the    labour   of   carpenters, 
masons,  plasterers,  their  servants,  tilers,  and  carriers,  as  well 
as  shoemakers  and  other  craftsmen, — and  at  the  same  time 
decreeing  a  limit  for  the  price  of  com  and  other  victuals,  and 
insisting  on  the  use  of  the  old  measures.     Somewhat  later'  a.d.  1867. 
the  fines  which  arose  from  the  infraction  of  this  statute,  which 
had  been  assigned  to  the  Commons  for  three  years,  to  assist 
them  in  paying  the  royal  tenths  and  fifteenths,  were  granted 
to  the  Lords  of  Franchises.     In  the  year  1360  the  penalties 
were  rendered  fiar  more  severe,  as  labourers  and  artificers 
were  no  longer  to  be  merely  fined  but  imprisoned  without 
the  option  of  bail;   those  who  broke  their  agreement  and 
went  into  another  county  were  to  be  outlawed,  pursued  and 
branded   with  F   "for  their   falsity";    while   towns  where 
runaways  were  harboured  were  to  be  fined  ten  pounds'. 

There  are  very  many  interesting  points  to  be  noted  in  Policy  of 
regard  to  this  legislation.     It  had  two  different  sides, — in  wa^tt  and 
the  first  place  it  tried  to  fix  fair  rates  of  wages,  and  in  the  ^^'■*^^- 
second  to  insist  that  men  should  do  work  if  it  was  offered 
them  and  not  become  vagrant  tramps ;  this  second  object  of 
the  statute   marks  the  beginning  of  a  great  part  of  our 
legislation  in  regard  to  the  poor — not  the  destitute  poor,  but 
the  '  valiant  beggars ' — and  it  has  been  much  less  criticised 
than  that  which  fixed  the  rates  of  wages.     But  as  in  the 
case  of  the   legislation  for  trade,  so    in  regard   to  these 
regulations  for  wages,  there  is  need  of  a  warning  against 
trying  to  judge  about  the  facts  of  the  time,  unless  we  first 
attempt  to  comprehend  its  ideas ;  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with 

1  25  Ed.  m.  8t.  n.  c.  1.  >  81  Ed.  m.  stat.  i.  c.  6. 

s  34  Ed.  m.  cc.  9, 10, 11. 

20—2        y 
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AJ).  1907  Mr  Seebohm^  and  other  writers  in  thinking  that  it  was 
unjust  to  try  to  prevent  wages  from  being  determined  by 
competition,  when  the  prices  of  goods  were  not  so  determined. 
Prices  were  then  so  closely  connected  with  wages,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  good  ground  for  expecting  that  if  wages  were 
forced  back  to  their  old  level  the  abnormal  prices  would  no 
longer  be  demanded  Both  the  proclamation  and  the  subse- 
quent statute  attempt  to  regvlats  prices  and  wages  together, 
hoik  in  town  and  country  districts,  and  to  go  back  to  the  time 
when  normal  rates  had  ruled*.  It  is  one  thing  to  show  that 
this  was  an  unsuccessful  effort,  and  another  to  show  that  the 
statute  was  tyrannous.  Had  it  succeeded  in  keeping  wages 
at  the  old  rate,  while  the  prices  rose  to  a  new  rate,  it  would 
have  been  oppressive;  but  this  was  not  the  oVject — and 
certainly  was  not  the  result  of  the  statute. 

lu  failure.  In  SO  fSajT  as  it  was  oppressive,  the  unfairness  was  due  to 
the  fax^t  that,  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  coinage,  prices 
were  no  longer  ranging  at  the  same  rates  as  they  had  done 
before  the  plague ;  the  justification  of  the  labourers'  demands 
lay  solely  in  the  £act  that  owing  to  the  alterations  in  the 
coinage  ,  the  old  payments  were  no  longer  a  "reasonable 
wage":  parliament  neglected  this  fact  and  legislated  against 

1  Fortnightly  Review^  u.  273. 

a  Chronicles^  1S48. 

^  The  Chronicler's  notes  on  the  variations  of  prices  are  <intere8ting.  Under 
1337  Holinshed  notes,  "The  King  sought  by  all  waies  possible  how  to  recover 
mouie,  both  to  snpplie  his  charges  for  the  Scotish  wars  and  also  to  famish  the 
other  wars  which  he  meant  to  take  in  hand  against  the  French  King :  he  got  so 
much  into  his  hands  that  it  was  verie  scant  and  hard  to  come  by  throaghoat  the 
whole  realme:  by  reason  of  which  scarsitie  and  want  of  mouie,  or  upon  some 
other  necessarie  cause,  vittels  and  other  chaffer  and  merchandize  were  exceeding 
cheape,"  u.  p.  60^.  When  peace  was  made  in  1348  and  wealth  poured  into 
England,  so  that  most  "  English  maides  and  matrons  were  bedecked  and  trimmed 
up  in  French  womens  jewels  and  apparel"  (Holiushed,  u.  p.  649),  the  drain  of 
coinage  would  cease  and  prices  would  be  likely  to  rise :  the  simultaneous  reduction 
of  the  size  of  the  coins  would  of  course  make  these  fluctuations  more  striking. 

Another  author  recognised  the  connexion  between  the  continued  demands  of 
the  labourers  and  the  advance  of  prices  which  was  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
coinage  in  1351.  Willelmus  de  Edyngdone  excogitavit  et  fecit  insculpi  novam 
monetam,  scilicet  grossum  et  diniidium  grossum  sed  ha>c  erant  minoris  ponderis 
quam  correspondens  summa  sterlingorum.  Qute  res  fuit  expost  occasio,  quod 
victualia  sive  mercimonia  fuere  per  totam  Angliam  magis  cara.  Operarii  vero  et 
artifices  ac  servieutes  proinde  callidiores  et  fraudulentiores  solito  sunt  effecti. 
Thomas  uf  Walsingham,  Hist.  Ang.  i.  276. 
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their  demands  from  what  was  the  ordinary  point  of  view  in  AJi).  127S 
regard  to  fair  dealing.  It  is  by  a  curious  irony  that  this"" 
nineteenth  century,  which  has  under  ordinary  circumstances 
accepted  competition  with  all  its  severe  pressure  on  the  weak 
as  the  only  possible  metliod  of  adjusting  wages,  and  which 
has  familiarised  us  with  the  countless  oppressions  of  the  poor 
labourer  by  contractors  and  sweaters,  should  be  so  much 
shocked  at  the  men  who  refused  to  regard  competition  as  a 
satisfactory  means  of  determining  ^ages,  and  who  endea- 
voured — ^with  little  success  indeed,  but  still  honestly — to 
calculate  wages  that  should  be  fair. 


IV.    Craft  Gilds*. 

103.  It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  the  influence  of 
the  municipal  authorities  was  only  gradually  superseded  by 
the  increasing  effectiveness  of  parliamentary  legislation  for 
the  whole  country ;  indeed  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
there  are  signs  of  a  further  development  of  economic  control  Munieipal 
on  the  part  of  local  authorities ;  the  Londoners  in  particular  %n  Lon^. 
set  themselves  to  regulate  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the 
town  through  the  agency  of  craft  gilds.  We  may  take  the 
year  1300  as  giving  us  a  date  when  the  city  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  control  over  the  Weavers'  Gild,  and  when  the 
authority  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  was  paramount  over 
all  the  settled^  inhabitants  of  the  city ;  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  fourteenth  century  we  see  them  taking  pains  to 
exercise  the  authority  which  had  thus  been  established. 

As  trade  extended,  and  the  different  industries  which  SpeetaUta- 
were  represented  in  a  town  increased  in  number,  it  became  y^nc^^. 
impossible  for  one  body  to  ensure  effective  regulation;  the 
task  was  far  too  complicated,  and  could  only  be  attempted 
by  introducing  a  certain  amount  of  specialisation*.    The  craft 

^  The  snbstance  of  this  chapter  hfts  been  read  as  a  paper  before  the  Jhffid 
Historical  Society^  and  published  in  thfjir  Tran»action8, 

3  The  Hansards,  as  more  or  less  m'.grator7,  are  not  indnded. 

>  Compare,  in  regard  to  false  hats,  Biley,  Memorials,  90;  brass  pots,  Ibid.  118. 
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AJ).  127^    gilds  were  thus  called  into  being,  not  out  of  antagonism  to 
~"      *       existing  authorities,  but  as  new  institutions,  to  which  special 
parts  of  their  own   duties   were   delegated   by  the  burgh 
oflBcers  or  the  local  gild  merchant\     This  is  most  clearly 
put  before  us  in   the  case  of  Beverley,  where,  according 
to  Poulson,  «  another  regulation  of  this  gilda  mercatoria,  or 
merchant  fraternity,  was  appointing  lesser  gilds,  with  an 
alderman  or  warden  to  each;  so  that  each  description  of 
trade  was  governed  by  its  own  particular  rules,  subject  to  the 
approbation  and  control  of  the  twelve  governors"." 
Formation        A  very  early  instance  of  the  formation  of  such  a  craft 
hrimers*     g^^  ^^  found  in  connexion  with  the  lorimers*,  who  did  the 
^'  smith's  work  for  bits  and  other  harness:  "These  are  the 

provisions  which  the  forgers  of  lorimery  in  London*  have 
provided  by  the  common  counsel  of  them  all,  and  with  the 
assent  of  Sir  William  FitzRichard,  the  then  Mayor  of  London, 
and  the  other  barons  of  the  same  city,  for  the  amendment 
and  relief  of  the  mistery*  and  the  honour  of  the  city,  and  for 
the  abating  of  all  guiles  and  trickery,  in  the  five-and- 
A.D.  1261.  fortieth  year  of  King  Heniy  the  son  of  King  John."  They 
insist  on  the  Saturday  half-holiday  and  various  other 
holidays ;  they  provide  against  the  enticing  away  of  ap- 
prentices, and  fix  the  terms  on  which  apprentices  may  be 
taken  and  strangers  received  to  work  at  the  craft.  "  These 
provisions  aforesaid  to  hold  and  to  keep  all  those  of  the 
mistery  have  sworn,  and  before  the  Mayor  aforesaid  and  the 
barons  of  the  city  have  granted ;  and,  for  the  greater  surety, 
all  the  masters  of  the  mistery  and  the  wardens  likewise 
have  confirmed  this  writing  with  the  impress  of  their  seals." 
Cord-  The   doings   of   the    cordwainers   are   also   of   interest. 

A^,  1808.    "  Whereas  many  good  folks  cordwainers  of  the  City  of  London 

1  In  other  cases  they  kept  matters  in  their  own  hands,  and  proceeded  against 
men  who  attempted  to  regulate  their  own  trade  withont  their  sanction,  as  in  the 
case  of  Hngh  the  Limebomer,  Biley's  Memorials ^  174 ;  and  the  Tavemers,  182. 
Compare  also  the  '  Malignity  of  the  Bakers,'  Ibid.  p.  180;  the  commands  given  the 
Dyers,  309. 

'  Beverlac,  i.  112.  The  relations  of  these  specialised  gilds  with  the  gilds 
merchant  are  stated  with  precision  and  illustrated  in  detail  by  Dr  Gh-oss,  Gild 
Merchant  J 1. 114. 

8  French,  Lormier,  a  bit  maker  (Biley).  *  Liber  Oust.  n.  585. 

<  liinisterimn  not /tivaTi(/)<oy. 
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have  given  to  understand  unto  John  le  Blount,  Mayor,  and  AJ>.  1272 
unto  the  Aldermen  of  thie  same  city,  that  some  persons  of 
their  trade  work  false  things — that  is  to  say,  mix  basil  ^  with 
cordwain',  and  cal&kin  with  cowskin,  and  cut  out  shoes  of 
basil,  of  calfskin,  and  of  dogskin  and  sell  the  same  to  knights 
and  other  great  lords  of  the  land  for  cordwain  and  kid : 

"  And  that  many  of  the  mistery  trade  with  denizens  and 
strangers,  and  are  not  freemen  or  sworn  to  the  fiunchise,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  the  craft  and  the  damage  of  the  common 
people  of  the  land,  rich  and  poor ;  and  it  is  ordained,  as  for  a 
long  time  heretofore  it  has  been  provided  and  established, 
that  those  who  shape  and  make  shoes  shall  mix  no  manner 
of  leather  with  other,  but  shall  make  them  wholly  of  one 
leather,  etc. : 

**  And  for  the  maintaining  and  performing  of  these  points 
there  are  chosen  four  proved  men  of  the  mistery... who  are 
charged  to  go  each  month  at  least,  and  at  all  times  when  they 
shall  hear  that  there  is  necessity,  throughout  the  trade  and 
make  search ;  and  the  articles  they  shall  find  made  and  mixed 
they  shall  take  and  bring  into  the  chamber  of  the  Guildhall, 
to  take  their  award  before  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  the  usages  of  the  City  of  London. 

"  And  the  said  four  men  are  charged  upon  their  oath  that 
all  the  names  of  those  who  become  master  cordwainers  and 
others  makers  of  shoes,  and  who  trade  with  denizens  and 
strangers,  who  are  not  sworn  to  the  franchise — that  such 
names  they  shall  present  unto  the  Chamberlain  of  the  com- 
munity, to  be  shown  unto  the  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen.... 

"And  it  is  forbidden  that  the  servant  workmen  in 
cordwaining  or  others  shall  hold  any  meeting  to  make 
provision  which  may  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  trade  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  common  people,  under  pain  of 
imprisonment'." 

^  French,  Bazen,  inferior  leather  made  from  sheepskin  (Biley). 

*  A  tawed  leather  made  in  imitation  of  that  of  Cordova  in  Spain,  siinilar 
probably  to  the  modem  morocco  leather  (Biley). 

8  Ltber  Oust.  n.  540.  Compare  also  Biley,  Memorials,  for  articles  of  Armourers, 
p.  145;  Pelterers,  p.  153;  Girdlers,  pp.  154,  216;  Tapioers,  p.  179;  Cutlers,  p.  217; 
Spurriers,  p.  226;  Whittawyers,  p.  282;  Heaomers,  p.  287;  Hatters,  p.  289; 
Pewterers,p.241;  Glovers,  p.  245;  Shearmen,  p.  247;  Fiirbi8herB,p.268;  Braelers, 
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AJ>.  ISTS         The  ordinances  of  all  the  various  craft  were  enrolled  in 
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Betatian  to  ^^  ^*y  records,  and  alterations  were  only  made  by  the  city 
^w^^^  authorities^ ;  the  oath  of  the  masters  and  wardens',  as  well 
as  the  attempts  of  the  civic  authorities  to  strengthen  their 
hands',  testify  to  the  fact  that  these  industrial  bodies 
exercised  their  powers  under  the  constant  and  friendly 
supervision  of  the  city  authorities.  The  people  of  Exeter, 
partly  perhaps  firom  experience  of  the  tailors,  were  still 
more  careful  to  preserve  full  control  over  the  Cordwainers' 
Gild ;  for  they  compelled  them  to  deliver  up  their  powers 
every  year  to  the  town  authorities,  and  to  pay  a  fine  for 
having  them  renewed*. 

In  these  cases,  then,  we  see  that  the  crafl  gilds  received 

authorisation  firom  the  municipal  officials;  where  the  town 

had  no  real  rights  of  self-government  the  craft  gild  might 

derive  their  authority  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  as  was  the 

case  with  the  Cutlers'  Company  of  Sheffield  in  its  early 

days*.     There  were  cases  however  when  the  old  trouble 

reappeared,  and  some  gilds  of   craftsmen  claimed  to  be 

independent  of  the  local  authority.     We  hear  of  this  more 

especially  in  connexion  with  the  Flemish  immigration ;  the 

Motfoi        francigense  after  the  Norman  Conquest  had  lived  under  royal 

proteetton.  protection,  and  were  not  at  scot  and  lot ;  and  so  the  newly- 

Weaf>er8,    arrived  weavers  appear  to  have  relied  on  royal  protection.   The 

London  weavers  had  been  accused  of  using  their  monopoly 

A.D.  1821.    for  their  private  advantage"  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 

century ;  and  they  would  in  any  case  be  unwilling  to  have  so 

many  skilled  intruders  settling  among  them'.     When  they 

p.  277;  Masons,  p.  280;  Farriers,  p.  292;  Waxchandlers,  p.  800;  Plmnbers,  p.  821 ; 
Bowyers,  p.  848  (a  peculiarly  full  acconnt);  Haberdashers,  p.  854;  Blacksmiths, 
p.  861;  Scriveners,  p.  872  (lull  account);  Barbers,  pp.  894,  606  (fnll  accounts); 
Founders,  p.  512;  Fletchers,  p.  556;  Limners,  p.  557;  Forcemakers,  p.  568; 
Brasiers,  p.  625 ;  Stringers,  p.  684.  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  enumerate 
these  cases;  not  one  gives  any  indication  of  the  oppression  which  is  commonly 
spoken  of,  and  the  accounts  of  all  confirm,  or  at  least  harmonise  with,  the 
statements  in  the  text. 

1  See  additions  made  for  Cordwainers,  BUey,  Memorials^  891;  for  Cutlers,  Ibid. 
489;  Bhicksmiths,  Ibid.  568. 

a  Liber  AUnu,  i.  527.  >  Und.  i.  494. 

«  Toulmin  Smith,  EngUah  Gtlds,  884. 

»  Hunter's  Hcdlamskire  (Gatty),  p.  150.  «  Liber  Cuahim,  416,  425. 

T  Ashley,  English  Woollen  Industry,  47.    Delpit,  Collection^  cumn. 
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had  to  submit  to  accept  the  Flemings  as  neighbours,  they  AJ).  1272 
tried  to  force  them  to  belong  to  the  Weavers'  Gild\  This"" 
the  king  refused  to  allow,  but  subsequently  the  Flemings 
and  Brabanters  organised  an  alien  Weavers'  Qild  of  their  own 
with  the  leave  and  approval  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and 
the  quarrel  was  set  at  rest  when  the  civic  jurisdiction  was 
folly  recognised'. 

The  diflSculty  occurred  in  other  towns  besides  London,  Burghs 
for  the  Commons  complained  in  1376  that  many  of  the  gOda. 
Mayors  of  burghs  were  prevented  from  exercising  their  office 
thoroughly,  by  the  special  charters  which  had  been  granted  to 
certain  misteries,  and  prayed  that  these  special  charters  might 
be  rescinded  so  that  the  hands  of  the  local  powers  might  be 
strengthened*.  In  one  instance — that  of  the  tailors  of 
Exeter — the  difficulty  cropped  up  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.*, 
owing  to  the  special  charter  they  held  from  the  king  which 
enabled  them  to  defy  the  municipality. 

104.  The  regulations  which  have  been  already  quoted  Conditwru 
give  a  sufficiently  clear  hint  as  to  the  purpose  of  these  gilds  j  °  •  "^ 
it  was  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  such  fashion  that  the 
public  might  be  well  served,  and  that  the  trade  might 
therefore  flourish.  The  whole  industrial  life  was  governed 
by  diiferent  ideas  from  those  which  are  at  present  in  vogue. 
To-day  each  manufieu^turer  works  to  produce  at  as  low  a 
price  as  possible,  and  thus  to  force  a  sale  for  his  goods  by 
their  cheapness.  In  old  times  the  eflfort  was  to  secure 
satisfactory  conditions  for  production — skilled  workers  and 
honest  materials — and  to  ensure  a  price  which  should  be 
'  reasonable'  to  receive,  and  therefore  reasonable  to  pay,  BeaaonohU 
for  such  wares  thus  made.  The  tendency  in  the  present 
day  is  for  the  conditions  and  quality  of  work  to  conform  to 
the  market  price,  and  to  be  ruled  by  the  opportunities  for 
sale,  whereas  in  old  days  the  conditions  of  production  were 
attended  to  first  of  all,  and  the  price  asked  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  were  rendered  conformable  to  these  prior 
and  fondamental  conditiona  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
two  sets  of  conditions  must  react  on  one  another,  but  none 

1  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  283.  >  ROey,  Memorials,  SOS,  881. 

s  BoL  Pari,  u.  881,  No.  54.  *  Toulmin  Smith,  English  QUds,  299. 
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the  less  has  the  change  been  very  striking;  it  comes  out 
more  curiously  perhaps  in  the  proceedings  of  mercantile 
than  of  industrial  associations ;  but  it  was  the  real  basis  on 
which  all  mediaeval  dealings  were  supposed  to  rest  and  on 
which  all  gild  ordinances  were  foimded. 

In  order  that  the  trade  might  thus  be  well  conducted  it 
was  necessary  that  the  wares  should  be  of  good  quality ;  but 
this  could  only  be  secured  if  men  who  were  really  skilled  in 
the  trade  were  appointed  to  supervise,  with  a  right  of  search 
into  all  that  was  done  by  the  craftsmen ;  they  had  to  see  to 
the  quality  of  materials,  the  akiU  of  the  workmen,  and  often 
to  the  time  of  working.  Thus  night  work  was  apt  to  be 
secret  work  and  badly  executed  work;  it  was  consequently 
prohibited. 

The  wardens  who  exercised  this  right  of  search  could  not 
supervise  the  trade  unless  they  had  some  hold  over  the  crafts- 
man; and  hence  it  was  required  that  the  members  of  the 
crafb  should  be  resident,  and  that  some  householder  should 
be  responsible  for  each  of  them — the  master  for  the  appren- 
tice who  resided  under  his  roof.  To  some  extent,  therefore, 
it  was  a  police  system  \  but  it  was  also 'a  brotherhood ;  many 
of  the  regulations  about  enticing  away  the  apprentices  or 
servants  of  another  master  in  the  craft,  or  about  not  working 
on  holida3rs  and  so  forth,  were  intended  to  secure  fair  play 
between  the  different  craftsmen  and  to  exclude  an  unfair 
and  dishonourable  competition  which  could  not  be  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  trade. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  illustrate  the  various 
parts  of  this  policy  in  detail ;  it  must  suffice  to  have  sketched 
thus  briefly  the  principles  which  governed  that  policy. 
There  are  probably  few,  if  any,  ordinances  which  have  come 
down  to  us  that  do  not  become  intelligible  when  they  are 
viewed  in  the  light  of  these  principles.  It  is  all  the  more 
necessary  to  insist  on  this,  as  an  account  of  crafb  gilds  has 
been  generally  accepted  which  treats  them  in  an  entirely 
different  aspect,  and  regards  them  as  having  been  formed 
by  artisans  in  self-defence,  and  in  order  to  resist  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  richer  citizens,  and  especially  the  merchants  as  a 

1  Ochenkowski,  England'a  wirthschaft,  Enttoick.  66. 
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class.     But  there  is  no  evidence  whatever*  of  oppression  by  AJ>.  1272 

rr  J  ^1877. 

the  richer  classes,  or  of  artisan  opposition  to  them,  .giyic 
quar^filg  wftrft  pr^f,  l^twgen  capital  and  labour  but  between 
mrgess  and  alien,  and  the  gilds  appear  as  a  matter  of  fact 
to  J&ave'been  formed  with  the  approval  of  such  of  the  richer 
citizens  as  held  oflSce  in  the  city.  The  ordinances  speak  of 
insisting  on  good  work,  but  contain  comparatively  few  regu- 
lations which  would  protect  the  craftsman  from  outside 
oppression.  All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  gilds 
were  formed  to  discharge  a  positive  function  and  regulate 
the  industry — not  merely  for  the  negative  rdU  of  resisting 
oppression*.  The  negative  moment  may  have  been  present 
in  particular  cases ;  there  were  some  informal  associations  of 
craftsmen,  as  it  would  appear,  before  their  gilds  were 
authorised,  and  they  may  have  been  united  to  resist  op- 
pression :  though  it  is  much  more  probable  that  those  who 
formed  this  nucleus  were  drawn  together  for  common 
religious  duties,  or  for  some  special  social  purpose.  It  is 
hard  to  see  from  what  source  the  oppression  could  come, 
since  the  distinction  of  employer  and  employed  could  not 
be  drawn  in  the  way  it  is  at  present,  and  wares  were  manu- 
factured for  home  consumption  rather  than  for  export  by 
the  merchants  of  the  town.  When  the  gilds  for  regulating  The  aOd 
special  industries  were  formed,  the  craftsmen  would  not  with-  ^;^ 
draw  from  the  ffild  merchant  of  which  they  were  already  *"*H 
members ;  but  in  several  towns,  as  Dr  Gross  points  out,  the 
various  younger  bodies,  which  were  formed  one  after  another, 
gradually  superseded  the  gild  merchant  altogether,  and  left 

^  This  is  a  strong  expression  and  appears  to  Prof.  Ashley  to  be  an  overstate- 
ment {Economic  History,  p.  79) ;  bat  the  view  in  the  text  is  more  than  confirmed 
by  Dr  Gross  who  pronounces  the  received  accofmt  to  be  *  a  myth.'  GUd  Merchant, 
1.109. 

9  Dr  Brentano  in  his  History  and  Development  of  OHd*  has  laid  nndne  stress 
on  the  analogy  with  Italian  and  Gterman  towns ;  the  royal  power  there  was  less 
effective,  and  the  merchants  were  in  a  position  to  oppress  the  crafts,  and  the 
element  of  resistance  was  clearly  marked  in  the  formation  of  the  gilds.  Again,  he 
lays  ondne  stress  on  the  analogy  with  modem  trades  miions,  which  were  called  into 
being  to  oppose  the  power  of  employers ;  bnt  the  most  hasty  comparison  of  the 
records  of  the  old  craft  gilds  and  the  new  miions  would  show  that  while  resistance 
was  the  primary  object  of  the  latter,  the  regnlation  of  industry  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  and  the  workers  alike  was  the  real,  as  it  was  the  avowed,  object  of  the 
formation  of  craft  gilds. 
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AJ>.  1279    it  no  sphere  for  independent  activity  \     Towards  the  close  of 

""  ■  the  fifteenth  century  the  old  gild  merchant  of  several  towns 
was  mainly  represented  by  the  aggregate  of  craft  gilds  to 
which  it  had  given  birth'. 

Oiid  105.     In    these    gilds,  when  they  reached  their  most 

^'    complete  development,  there  were  three  different  classes  of 
membera 

Ajppren-  (a)    The  position  of  the  apprentices^  may  be  most  easily 

understood  from  the  terms  of  an  indenture  of  the  fifteenth 
century : — 

A.D.  1480.  "This  indenture  made  the  xviii  day  of  September  the 

year  of  the  reign  of  King  Ekiward  the  iiiith  the  xxth  between 
John  Gare  of  Saint  Maiy  Cray  in  the  county  of  Kent,  cord- 
wainer  on  that  oon  partie  and  Walter  Byse,  son  of  John  Byse 
sumtyme  of  Wimelton,  in  the  same  county,  fuller  on  that 
other  partie,  Witnessith  that  the  saide  Walter  hath  cove- 
nanted with  the  saide  John  Gare  for  the  time  of  viii  yeres, 
and  that  the  saide  John  Gare  shall  find  the  saide  Walter 
mete  and  drink  and  clothing  during  the  saide  time  as  to  the 
saide  Walter  shall  be  according.  Also  the  saide  John  Gare 
shall  teche  the  saide  Walter  his  craft,  as  he  may  and  can, 
and  also  the  saide  John  Gare  shall  give  him  the  first  yere  of 
the  saide  viii  yeres  iiid  in  money,  and  the  second  yere  vid 
and  so  after  the  rate  of  iiid  to  an  yere,  and  the  last  yere  of 
the  saide  viii  yeres  the  saide  John  Gare  shall  give  unto  the 
saide  Walter  x  shillings  of  money.  And  the  saide  Walter 
shall  well  and  truly  kepe  his  occupacyon,  and  do  such  things 
as  the  saide  John  shall  bid  him  do,  as  unto  the  saide  Walter 
shall  be  lawful  and  lefull,  and  the  saide  Walter  shall  be  none 
ale  goer.neyther  to  no  rebeld  nor  sporte  during  the  saide  viii 
yeres  without   the   licence   of  the  saide  John.     In  witness 


1  Gild  Merchant,  1. 117. 

>  In  many  towns  there  was  a  Corpos  Christ!  Gild  which  embraced  the  crafts 
(Gross,  Oild  Merchant,  1. 118)  and  may  have  been  a  snryiYal  of  the  gild  merchant 
in  its  religions  aspect ;  it  was  chiefly  concerned  in  organising  a  great  pageant  on 
Corpus  Christi  day.  A  very  complete  account  of  the  proceedings  and  of  the  part 
which  each  separate  mistery  took  in  the  combined  religious  play  annually  per- 
formed at  York  will  be  found  in  Miss  Toulmin  Smith's  York  Plays. 

*  The  trust  occasionally  reposed  in  apprentices  may  be  gathered  from  the  story 
of  a  runaway  apprentice  in  Riley's  Memoriali,  629. 
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whereof  the  parties  aforesaide  chaungeably  have  put  their  AJ>.  1872 
seales  this  daye  and  yere  abovesaide  \"  ~ 

(6)  It  is  far  harder  to  describe  the  precise  position  of  the  Jowmen- 
craftsman  who  had  finished  his  years  of  apprenticeship,  but  ''^* 
did  not  yet  take  rank  as  a  master  in  his  calling.  We  are 
for  the  most  part  lefb  to  infer  it  from  incidental  remarks, 
and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  interpret  these  with  any 
certainty.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  journeymen 
were  a  comparatively  late  development,  and  that  they  did 
not,  at  all  events  at  first,  constitute  a  separate  class'.  In 
1415  much  scandal  in  London  was  caused  by  the  conduct 
of  certain  journeyman  tailors,  who  associated  themselves 
together  and  occupied  houses  apart  from'  their  master,  and 
this  incident  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  their  position  at 
this  date,  when  the  causes  which  modified  the  earliest  gild 
arrangement  had  had  time  to  operate.  On  the  whole,  we 
shall  not  be  very  far  wrong  if  we  think  of  the  skilled 
workman  as  occupying  a  somewhat  similar  position  to 
the  apprentice  in  the  last  year*  of  his  training,  but  with 
somewhat  higher  wages.  Disputes  were  of  course  settled 
by  the  wardens  of  the  craft,  and  there  are  many  cases  where 
we  see  care  exercised  to  secure  fair  conditions  for  the  em- 
ployed*. As,  however,  in  later  days  the  management  of  the 
craft  aflFairs  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  wealthy 
members,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  workers  had  grievances 
which  the  oflScials  of  the  gild  took  little  pains  to  redress. 

There   is  reason   to  believe   that  during  the  fourteenth  Evidence 
century  the  distinction  between  the  employer  and  employed  ^J^^' 
became  more  marked :  the  masters  increased  in  wealth,  and  «»v%*»^ 
there  were  many  skilled  workers  who  had  to  be, content 
with   never  attaining  to  the  highest  status.     That  under 
these  circumstances,  the  body  of  craftsmen  should  feel  their 
position  bitterly  is  n5t  unlikely ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  oppression  of 

1  MS.  0.  2.  53  in  Trin.  ColL  Camb. 

>  Aahley,  Economic  History  f  89.  But  compare  the  Assize  of  Bread  where 
servants  and  lads  are  mentioned  as  well  as  the  baker. 

8  Riley,  Memorials,  609.  «  Ibid.  642. 

6  The  ordinance  of  the  Braelers  (makers  of  braces)  for  the  sick  joamoymen 
may  be  noted.    Riley,  Memorials,  277. 
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The 
Master. 


AJ>.  1272  the  working  craftsman  by  the  emplo3ring  master^  but  the 
""  ■  evidence  is  not  altogether  clear.  For  instance,  one  cannot 
be  positive  as  to  the  position  of  the  servants  who  are  men- 
tioned in  the  articles  of  the  lorimers  quoted  above;  were 
they  skilled  workmen  or  mere  unskilled  helpers  who  assisted 
in  some  subordinate  capacity?  Nor  do  we  know  the  real 
composition  of  the  so-called  Yeomen's  Gilds'.  In  some  cases 
too,  the  joumejonen  and  masters  appear  to  be  struggling 
side  by  side  to  get  better  terms  from  the  public,  as  in  the 
last  days  of  the  gilds  masters  and  joumejonen  were  found  in 
one  camp  in  opposition  to  a  new  class  of  employers'. 

(c)  The  Mdster  was  a  substantial  man  and  a  householder 
who  both  from  his  skill  and  his  position  in  the  town  could 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  training  an  apprentice.  All 
the  members  of  his  household  enjoyed  the  gild  privileges — 
his  wife,  daughter,  and  the  maidservants  were  permitted  to 
help  in  the  craft*.  In  most  cases,  too,  the  privilege  which 
he  thus  possessed  descended  to  his  widow*.  As  time  went 
on — ^in  the  fifteenth  century — the  masters  came  more  smd 
more  to  be  the  employers  of  other  men's  labour  rather  than 
actual  workers ;  and  there  was  in  some  trades  a  tendency  to 
fence  round  the  position  of  master  with  pajonents  that  were 
practically  prohibitory*;  but  even  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  the  rich  members  of  some  gilds  were  coming  to  be  more 
and  more  occupied  in  wholesale  trading,  rather  than  manu- 
facturing properly  so  called,  and  merchant  companies  were 
organised  for  trading  in  a  special  class  of  goods^  These 
were  in  some  instances  offshoots  of  a  craft  gild,  in  others 
they  had  an  independent  origin,  but  when  they  were  once 
started  they  developed  with  great  rapidity  and  soon  attained 
to  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  power. 

1  See  below,  p.  895.  >  Riley's  Memorials,  542,  609. 

>  Brentano,  History  and  Development,  111.  In  1850  and  1387  civic  regulations 
were  made  regarding  wages  which  appear  to  have  been  in  the  interest  of  the 
pnblic  against  the  gild,  not  of  masters  in  the  craft  as  against  servants.  On  the 
other  hand,  employing  shearmen  complained  of  the  journeymen's  demand  in  1850, 
Riley's  Memorials,  250.  Compare  also  the  journeymen  Ck>rdwainers,  Ibid.  495 ; 
Saddlers,  542. 

*  English  Oilds,  180.    RUey,  Memorials,  217,  278,  547. 

B  Brentano,  History,  68.  «  Ibid.  86. 

7  These  companies  assumed  a  position  of  great  importance  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  and  they  are  more  fully  described  below,  p.  840. 
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V.    Economic  Doctrine. 

106.     The  rapid  development  of  trade,  which  had  taken  ajd.  1272 
place  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries^  had  rendered  ^j^^^ 
commerce  a  very  important  element  in  social  life.     Theo««co- 
commercial  classes  had  attained  an  independent  status  mwmena 
their  gilds  merchant,  and  their  representatives  were  able  to 
take  a  decided  part  in  the  government  of  the  realm.     And 
as  merchants  had  such  a  distinct  and  well  marked  position, 
and   were  such  an  important  factor  in  the  State,  it  was 
natural   that  special   attention   should  be  given    to   their 
requirements,  and  that  men  should  reflect  on  the  conditions 
which   would  promote   the    prosperity    of   merchants    and 
through  them  that  of  the  realm.     The  time  was  ripe  for  an 
advance  in  economic  doctrine,  for  economic  phenomena  could 
be  easily  examined  as  a  well  marked  group  of  social  affairs. 

The  fourteenth  century  too  rendered  some  examination  and 
of  commerce,  and  especially  of  the  medium  of  exchange,  not^^em?. 
only  possible  but  inevitable.     In  many  countries  the  coinage 
had  been  much  debased,   and  internal  trade  as  well   as 
foreign  commerce  was  hampered  by  the  scarcity  and  de- 
fective character  of  the  circulating  medium.     The  difl5culty 
has  come  before  us  in  the  accounts  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L 
and  especially  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  various  proposals  that 
were  made  show  that  the  legislators  were  feeling  their  way 
and  had  no  clear  doctrine  in  regard  to  money  and  coinage. 
A  very  successful  effort  had  been  made  by  a  French  bishop,  Ntchdcu 
however,  before  the  end  of  Edward  IIL's  reign,  to  investigate  tr^^e' 
the   whole  subject;  and  his  treatise  De  mutatione  Mone- 
tarum  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  careful  study  of  the 
reviving  commercial  life  of  Europe.     Its  interest  lies  partly 
at   least   in   the   fact  that  it  is  not  a  mere  re-setting  of 
fragments  of  classical  learning,  but  is  a  careful  examination 
of  the  actual  difficulties  that  were  felt  in  commercial  circles 
at  the  time  when  the  author  lived. 

Some  information  in  regard  to  the  economic  doctrine  of 
the  fourteenth  century  may  be  obtained  from  another  source; 
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the  condemnation  which  city  authorities  pronounced  and 
enforced  on  certain  forms  of  business  gives  us  an  insight  into 
city  opinion  as  to  the  legitimate  and  the  baneful  use  of 
commercial  capital.  The  sixteenth  century  worked  a  revolu- 
tion in  mercantile  habits  and  ordinary  business  practice,  as  in 
much  else,  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  narrow  sphere 
of  activity  which  was  open  to  the  moneyed  man  in  the 
fourteent  t.  century. 

107.  /During  the  whole  Edwardian  period  we  have  seen 
how  a  conscious  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  realm  as  a 
whole  was  superseding  the  mere  municipal  privileges  of  the 
earlier  reigns.  In  the  work  of  Nicholas  Oresme,  which  was 
apparently  written  in  1373,  some  years  before  he  was  elevated 
to  the  see  of  Lisieux\  this  comes  out  with  great  clearness.  It 
was  known  and  circulated  in  England  and  an  English  version 
was  attempted  by  a  translator  who  was  quite  incapable  of 
carrying  out  the  work  intelligently,  but  his  unsuccessful 
eflFort  at  all  events  proves  that  the  work  was  known  and 
valued  in  England  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth 
centurjiy  It  had  to  do  with  questions  of  coinage — a  matter 
of  pressing  interest  both  in  England  and  France.  Before 
dwelling  on  the  economic  doctrine  it  contains  hoover,  we 
may  just  note  the  political  principles  embodied  in  it.  j 

/The  fundamental  point  in  his  whole  argument  is  the 
asseHion  that  the  money  of  a  country  belongs  to  the  com- 
munity and  not  to  the  prince ;  it  is  not  the  sole  possession  of 
the  monarch,  as  it  is  not  intended  for  his  sole  use,  but  for  a 
social  purpose*.  The  prince  has  authority  to  issue  coinage 
and  regulate  it,  though  it  is  not  his  own  possession,  but 
that  of  the  whole  body  who  have  the  use  of  it.  From  this 
principle  the  author  deduces  an  opinion  that  the  expense  of 
minting  should  fall  on  the  community;  and  he  also  insists 
that  the  prince  has  no  right  to  make  a  gain  out  of  the 
coinage  or  to  tamper  with  it  in  any  way^ 

The  object  which  the  prince  should  keep  in  view  in  all 


1  Wolowski's  edition,  p.  xxxiv. 

nVThis  translation,  in  a  hand  which  appears  to  be  not  later  than  1450,  is  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  0.  8.  11. 
*  cc.  6,  6. 
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acts  of  government  is  ckarly  stated,  while  the  conduct  of  the  aj).  1272 
tyrant  is  contrasted  \  ^The  tyrant  aims  at  his  own  private  ^.^ 
good  and  tries  to  subordinate  the  subjects  to  this  end ;  the  **^ 

.  .  .  .  .  tyrants. 

king  on  the  other  hand  prefers  public  to  private  '  utility/  and 
next  to  God  and  his  own  soul  he  loves  the  good  and  the 
public  liberty  of  the  subjects.  The  whole  treatise  is  full  of 
references  to  the  Ethics  and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  such  as  are 
not  common  in  fourteenth  century  books.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting because  the  author  disputes  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  Opusculum  attributed  to  S.  Thomas  Aquinas^tad  shows 
that  the  prince  has  no  right  to  make  gain  out  of  the  coinage. 
So  grave  are  the  economic  evils  which  come  from  debasement, 
that  the  community  itself  could  never  be  justified  in  dele- 
gating a  power  of  this  kind',  and  the  prince  neither  possesses 
it  inherently  nor  is  there  any  source  from  which  he  can 
receive  it. 

Even  though  this  treatise  did  not  fulfil  the  sMthor'a  Praef*cal 
expectation'  and  serve  to  set  all  controversy  on  the  subject  o/his 
of  coinage  at  rest,  it  may  fairly  be  credited  with  very  great  *^*^*^*' 
practical  results.  During  the  reign  of  John  the  Good,  and 
especially  in  the  years  1369  and  1360*,  the  French  coinage 
had  undergone  a  series  of  constant  variations ;  and  the  evil 
effects  of  the  uncertainty  thus  produced  were  everywhere 
patent.  Nicholas  Oresme  as  the  tutor,  or  at  least  adviser,  of 
Charies  V.  had  ample  opportunity  of  indoctrinating  that 
king  with  his  own  views  on  the  currency,  and  during  his 
reign  practical  ejBFect  was  given  to  the  views  expressed  in 
this  treatise,  as  the  fluctuations  ceased  with  most  beneficial 
results  as  far  as  the  commerce  of  France  was  concerned, 
M.  Wolowski*  has  pointed  out  that  Nicholas  Oresme  for- 
mulated opinions  which  were  prevalent  and  were  embodied 
in  a  great  ordinance  of  1355,  issued  from  Paris.  It  is  also 
true  to  say  that  some  of  the  views  he  promulgated  were 
those  on  which  Englishmen  were  acting.  This  is  especially 
obvious  in  regard  te  the  political  principles  which  he  put 
forward ;  with  him  the  'copimunitas'  is  not  the  commune, 
but   the   commonwealth.  THo  is  not  merely  concerned   to 

1  c.  26.  «  c.  22.  •  Prologue. 

*  Wolowski's  edition,  p.  xlii.  *  p.  xlvi.  note. 

c.  21 
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AJ).  1272    promote    the  well-being   of   some    incorporated    town,    as 

~  against  other  towns,  but  he  deals   with   the   whole   body 

politic  in  which  the  same  coins  circulate,  for  whose  use 
money  is  provided,  and  to  whom  it  belonga  In  thus  making 
a  clear  survey  of  the  national  possessions  and  obligations,  as 
well  as  the  national  relations  to  other  countries,  Oresme 
took  the  standpoint  of  political  rather  than  of  municipal 
economy ;  and  it  is  the  good  of  the  polity,  not  the  advantage 
of  the  person  who  occupies  the  throne,  that  he  considers. 

National  The  Conceptions  of  national  wealth  and  national  power 
were  ruling  ideas  in  economic  matters  for  several  centuries, 
and  Oresme  appears  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  economic 
writers  by  whom  they  were  explicitly  adopted  as  the  very 
basis  of  his  argument^ 

108.  The  treatise  of  Nicholas  Oresme  is  not  only 
interesting  from  the  standpoint  he  adopts,  but  because  of  the 
acuteness  with  which  he  discusses  many  matters  of  economic 

Exchange,  interest.  He  shows  the  convenience  of  exchange,  because  of 
the  diflference  of  natural  products  in  different  places ;  and  he 
defines  money  as  the  instrument  of  interchanging  the  natural 
riches  which  in  themselves  supply  human  wants.  Money 
does  not  directly  support  life,  but  is  an  instrument  discovered 
by  art  for   the   more  ready   exchange  of  natural   wealth*. 

Riches       From  this  distinction  it  appears  to  follow  that  some  men  are 

natur  an  Qj^gQ^g^^  [^^  Supplying  the  commonwealth  with  natural  riches 
and  thus  pursue  useful  and  honourable  callings,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  community'.     There  are  others  who  enrich 

artijicial.  themselves  by  transactions  in  artificial  riches,  as  exchangers  or 
usurers ;  and  who  are  superfluous  to  the  community  as  they 
do  not  cater  for  its  necessities,  and  are  disreputable ;  while 
their  riches  are  often  obtained  by  the  impoverishment  of 
others.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  hint  of  a  distinction 
corresponding  to  that  which  modem  economists  have  drawn 
between  productive  and  unproductive  labour;  honourable 
callings  supply  the  actual  needs  of  the  community,  physical 
and  spiritual,  directly ;  men  who  follow  disreputable  callings 
do  not  really  cater  for  the  needs  of  the  community,  but 
enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours. 

1  c.  L  a  cc.  18,  21. 
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The  author  also  discusses  the  materials  of  which  money  A.D.  1272 

1377 

may  most  suitably  be  made\  and  decides  in  favour  of  the  Mauridi 
precious  metals;  they  can  be  readily  handled,  they  are/^"*^*y- 
portable,  and  they  have  much  value  in  small  compass.  All 
these  qualities  gold  possesses  in  a  high  degree,  but  it  is  not 
always  available  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  a  sufficient 
medium  of  circulation,  so  that  it  may  often  be  necessary  to 
use  silver  also,  and  even  baser  metals  like  copper  or  an  alloy 
of  silver  like  black  money',  which  is  besides  convenient  for 
small  payments.  He  lays  down  as  a  rule  that  if  two  kinds  of 
metal  are  circulating  together,  the  more  precious  should  not 
be  alloyed,  but  should  be  kept  above  suspicion,  while  a 
sufficient  supply  of  money  may  be  provided  by  an  alloy  of 
the  less  precious  of  the  two. 

Next  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  different  ways  in  which  Alteration 
money  may  be  altered.     The  stamp'  on  the  coins  may  be  *'' 

altered,  but  this  is  of  little  importance,  as  long  as  it  involves 
no  farther  change;  though  there  may  be  good  reasons  for 
calling  in  the  old  coinage  when  this  is  done,  if  worn  coins  or 
debased  foreign  coins  are  in  circulation.  Again  the  ratio  of 
exchange  between  gold  and  silver  may  be  altered;  Oresme 
assumes  that  20  to  1  is  the  ordinary  ratio  of  exchanges,  and 
he  rightly  holds  that  their  ratio  as  coins  ought  to  follow  the 
relation  of  gold  and  silver  as  commodities,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  arbitrary  rate*.  This  is  perfectly  sound  as  far 
as  it  goes :  the  farther  question — ^what  determines  the  ratio 
of  exchange  of  gold  and  silver? — is  one  on  which  he  does  not 
enter;  and  indeed  it  was  not  satisfactorily  dealt  with  even 
by  the  economists  who  discussed  recoinage  in  the  time  of 
William  III. :  they  had  made  but  little  advance  on  the 
mediaeval  doctor. 

He  then  passes  to  consider  another  expedient — that  otindewmi- 
alt^ring  the  denomination  of  the  money  by  affixing  a  new  ^ 
sense  to  the  old  names ;  if  only  one  name  is  altered  while 
the  others  are  preserved,  that  is  a  change  of  ratio ;  but  if  all 

1  c.  2.  «  c.  8.  •  c.  9. 

*  Veramiamen  ista  proportio  debet  seqiii  natnralem  habitndinem  anri  ad 
argentnm  in  preiio&dtAtef  et  secondmn  hoc  mstitnenda  est  hnjnsinodi  proportio, 
qnam  non  licet  volantarie  transmntare,  nee  potest  jnste  variari,  nisi  propter  cansam 
realem,  et  variationem  ex  parte  ipsins  materiaB,  qiuc  tamen  raro  contingit.    c.  10. 
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AJ).  1272    are  altered,  so  that  the  ratio  is  preserved,  there  can  be  no 
""      '      good  result;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  done,  because  it  is 
merely  false  and  scandalous  to  call  that  a  pound  which  is  not 
a  pound     Besides  it  will  be  really  prejudicial  to  those  who 
have  made  agreements  about  regular  payments,  such  as  rents, 
in  terms  of  coin. 
by  reducing        Diminution  of  the  weight  of  coins,  as  well  as  the  coining 
2J^  *        of  less  pure  metal,  are  both  condemned  as  false,  and  unworthy 
debating,    ^f  ^y^Q  prince ;  but  the  latter  is  worse  as  it  is  less  easy  to 
detect :  "  magis  est  sophistica  et  minus  perceptibilis  et  magis 
potest  nocere  et  plus  Isedere  communitatem*."     All  through 
there  runs  the  idea  that  for  the  prince  to  issue  money  under 
his  own  image  and  superscription  which  is  not  what  it  purports 
to  be,  is  mere  lying ;  and  that  to  try  and  get  gain  by  so  doing 
is  to  grasp  at  wealth  which  is  not  really  his.     In  one  very 
interesting  chapter  the  author  proves  that  to  get  wealth 
in  this  way  is  worse  than  usury — in  fact  it  is  a  depth  of 
depravity    to    which    Aristotle's    contemporaries    had    not 
attained,  so  that  the  philosopher  does  not  discuss  it  at  all. 
For  the  usurer  lends  his  money  to  one  who  has  made  a 
voluntary  contract  with  him',  while  the  prince  who  debases 
the  currency  deprives  the  subject  of  good  money  and  gives 
them  bad,  whether  they  like  it  or  no. 
Efecta  The  author  follows  out  the  evils  that  arise  from  debased 

mcwtf^*  currency  in  some  detail.  The  prince  may  have  to  condemn 
utterers  of  false  coin,  but  how  scandalous  if  he  were  guilty  of 
the  same  crime  himself.  There  is  a  temptation  to  get  gain 
in  this  way  rather  than  by  levying  taxes,  because  it  does  not 
cause  such  immediate  complaint;  but  it  is  all  the  more 
perilous  on  that  account:  for  where  bad  money  has  been 
issued,  good  money  will  be  carried  out  of  the  realm,  however 
careful  the  supervision  may  be,  and  debased  money,  similar 
to  that  which  already  passes,  will  be  imported  from  abroad. 
In  this  way  the  bullion  of  the  country  will  be  diminished, 
and  if  there  are  no  mines,  the  prince  will  not  have  the 
necessary  material  for  issuing  coinage*.  Altogether  it  may 
be  said  that  a  very  large  number  of  points  of  economic 

1  c.  13.  «  c.  16.  8  c.  20. 
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doctrine   in  regard  to  coinage  are  discussed  with    much  A.D.  1272 
judgment  and  clearness.  ~" 

109.     The  treatise  of   Nicholas  Oresme  gives  us  the 
clearest  light  on  mediaeval  doctrine  about  the  circulating 
medium,  as  regards  the  government ;  but  we  have  a  curious  City 
case  recorded  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the^JJI^ 
monetary  transactions  in    the   City,  and   the   opinions   of  J^^|^' 
business  men  about  them. 

In  the  month  ^  of  January,  1377,  Ralph  Comwaille,  of 
Broad  Street,  made  a  complaint  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  the  City  of  London.  At  the  preceding  Michaelmas  he  had 
been  anxious  to  get  a  loan  for  a  period  of  three  months,  and  Loan  far 
went  to  two  brokers,  one  of  whom  was  a  Lombard',  to  procure  ^cwM* 
it  for  him,  at  the  same  time  promising  them  a  commission 
for  their  trouble  in  the  matter.  The  brokers  found  that 
Walter  Southous  was  willing  to  lend  the  money  (either  his 
own  or  acting  on  behalf  of  a  friend)  on  receiving  security  for 
the  repayment  of  the  full  amount  on  a  given  day  fit)m  Ralph 
Comwaille,  as  well  as  similar  security  from  Ralph's  friend, 
John  Tettesbury.  When  the  necessary  documents  were  com- 
plete, however,  the  brokers  only  advanced  £10  to  Ralph ;  at 
the  time  of  repayment,  he  tendered  the  £10,  which  was  all  he 
had  had,  but  Walter  Southous  refused  to  receive  it,  persisted 
in  his  demand  for  £2  more,  and  sued  Ralph  before  the 
Sheriff,  to  his  "  great  wrong  and  damage'." 

The  case  was  a  hard  one  according  to  modem  ideas,  for  20  at  interest 
per  cent,  was  an  extravagant  charge  for  a  three  months'  loan 
fully  secured ;  but  the  wrong  which  rankled  in  the  mind  of 
Ralph  was  not  that  the  interest  was  extortionate,  but  that  he 
was  called  to  pay  interest  at  all, — to  return  anything  more 
than  he  had  received — and  his  view  of  the  case  was  fully 
endorsed  by  the  City  authorities  before  whom  the  matter  was 
re-opened.  Some  years  before  this  time.  King  Edward  III. 
had  empowered  the  men  of  the  City  of  London  to  form  a 
special  tribunal  to  deal  with  cases  of  the  sort*.     They  had 

1  This  and  the  following  paragraphs  formed  part  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
Bankers'  Institute  and  published  in  the  Journal. 

s  John  de  Saint  Mariemont  and  Aldebrande  Gascoigne. 

8  RUey,  Liber  Albus  (4to.),  840.  «  n>id.  818. 
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AD.  1273   framed  their  own  ordinaaces  and  they  had  full  power  to 
^^ndemned,  ^^^^ce  them.     In  the  present  case,  Ralph  Comwaille  was 
declared  firee  from  all  obligations  in  connexion  with  the  debt, 
and  Walter  Southous  was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  till 
he  made  over  double  the  £2  which  he  had  tried  to  get  by  usury 
as  a  forfeit  to  the  City  of  London.     He  had,  with  the  cogni- 
sance of  the  brokers,  disregarded  the  ordinances  of  the  City 
of  London  against  usury' — ordinances  which    the    public 
opinion  of  the  day  completely  endorsed' — and  there  could 
only  be  one  result  according  to  the  law  and  feeling  of  the 
time  when  such  conduct  was  brought  home  to  him. 
Conditions        The  conditions  of  business  in  the  fourteenth  century  were 
mtduBfxd    s^^^  *^*  banking  operations  were  very  circumscribed.     The 
businest.     most  striking  difference  between  their  times  and   ours  is 
the  entire  absence  of  commercial  credit'  as  a  basis  for 
transactions  of  any  kind;   there  were  no  bank  notes   or 
cheques,  or  other  instruments  of  credit,  except,  perhaps,  a 
few  foreign  bills.     We   must  remember  that   transactions 
were  carried  on  in  bullion ;  men  bought  with  coins  and  sold 

1  Fnmed  in  1S63.  "Whereas  heretofore  the  City  of  London  has  sustained 
great  mischiefs,  scandals,  and  damages,  by  reason  of  certain  persons  who,  neither 
for  fear  of  Ck)d  nor  for  shame  of  the  world,  cease,  bnt  rather  do  daily  exert  them- 
selves to  maintain  the  false  and  abominable  contract  of  osory,  under  cover  and 
colour  of  good  and  lawful  trading ;  which  kind  of  contract  the  more  subtily  to 
deceive  the  people  they  call  'exchange'  or  'chevisance,'  whereas  it  might  more 
truly  be  called  *mescheaunce,'  seeing  that  it  ruins  the  honour  and  soul  of  the 
agent,  and  sweeps  away  the  goods  and  property  of  him  who  appears  to  be 
accommodated,  and  destroys  all  manner  of  right  and  lawful  traffic,  whereby,  as 
well  throughout  the  land  as  the  said  city,  they  ought  principally  to  be  upheld  and 
maintained."  In  1390,  additional  explanations  were  framed.  "And  whereas  such 
ordinance  is  too  obscure  and  it  is  not  comprised  therein  in  what  is  especially  usury 
or  unlawful  chevisance,  Adam  Bamme,  Mayor,  and  the  Aldermen  with  the  assent 
of  the  Conmions  of  the  said  City  in  the  Ghiildhall  assembled  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
May  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Richard  the  Second  with  good  advice  and  wise 
deliberation  thereon,  with  the  assent  aforesaid,  have  ordained  and  declared  these 
articles  as  to  usury  and  chevisance,  in  manner  following,  tliat  is  to  say : — If  any 
person  shall  lend  or  put  into  the  hands  of  any  person  gold  or  silver,  to  receive 
gain  thereby,  or  a  promise  for  certain  without  risk,  such  person  shall  have  the 
punishment  for  usurers  in  the  said  ordinance  contained."  Riley,  Ltber  Alhtis 
(4to.),  319,  344.  Complaints  of  ecclesiastical  laxity  in  this  matter  are  not  un- 
frequent.    Compare  Rot.  Pari,  m.  280  (24)  and  541  (68). 

>  The  Conmions  petitioned  in  1376  that  the  ordinances  of  the  City  of  Loudon 
be  enforced  against  usury  and  that  similar  powers  be  given  to  the  bailiffs  and 
mayors  of  all  cities  and  burghs.  Rot,  Pari.  n.  350  (158).  On  the  transference 
and  extension  of  municipal  customs  in  earlier  times  see  above,  p.  209. 

^  Except  what  corresponds  to  book  debts. 
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for  coins :  loans  were  made  in  coins  and  repaid  in  coins ;  a  AJ).  1272 

'  ^  *  ^  ^   '       1377. 

special  coin  was  struck  for  pajrments  to  foreign  countries* ; 
and  thus  the  whole  currency  was  metallic.  There  was  no  MetaUie 
paper  circulation  of  any  kind ;  this  continued  to  be  the  case, 
for  practical  purposes,  till  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Dealing  for  credit  was  little  developed,  and  dealing 
in  credit  was  unknown ;  hence  there  was  no  room  for  a  large 
part  of  the  functions  of  modem  banking. 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  however,  that  there  was  Exchange 
scope  for  business  in  money  changing;  that  just  as  the"'"^"^"'* 
modem  banker  receives  pajonents  in  "promiscuous  money's 
worth,"  and  converts  them  into  money',  so  there  was  need  of 
some  men  to  distinguish  the  different  values  of  the  coins  of 
different  countries,  and  to  supply  merchants  from  abroad  or 
merchants  going  abroad  with  current  coin  in  exchange  for 
the  money  they  had  with  them.  This  was  certainly  a  very 
difficult  business;  and  the  necessity  of  accomplishing  it 
somehow  led  at  a  later  time  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
of  Amsterdam'.  But  it  was  not  a  calling  which  was  open  to 
moneyed  men  in  London  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  it 
was  carefully  preserved  as  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and 
exercised  by  royal  officers,  or  merchants  who  fiarmed  it  from 
the  Crown  for  a  period  of  years.  The  reason  of  this  was 
obvious ;  the  minting  of  money  was  one  of  the  royal  prero- 
gatives, and  the  officers  of  the  Exchange  were  empowered  to 
see  that  no  foreign  coinage  got  into  circulation  in  this 
country,  but  that  it  was  sent  to  the  Mint  for  re-coinage ;  and 
also  that  the  English  currency  was  not  unduly  exported.  It 
was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  the  business  of  exchange 
should  be  kept  iu  the  hands  of  officials,  though  freedom  was 
granted  to  merchants  to  exchange  with  one  another  ias  long 
as  they  did  not  do  it  for  gain,  but  only  for  mutual  con- 
venience. 

While  two  of  the  principal  functions  of  modem  banking 
were  not  open  to  the  moneyed  men  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
they  were  also  restricted  in  their  operations,  because  the 

1  The  Noble.    Rot.  Pari.  n.  187  (14),  462  (117). 

a  Rae,  Country  Banker^  166. 

8  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nation$,  nr.  8. 
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AJ>.  1272    opportunities  for  lending  out  money  were  comparatively  few. 

i^ifOe '       Th6  demand  for  money  for  commercial  or  industrial  purposes, 

^^H^^  at  the  only  rates  at  which  men  were  accustomed  to  lend,  was 

c<^m.      practically  nil.     It  is  not  likely  that  the  mediaeval  merchantf 
was  often  able  to  make  a  profit  on  capital  if  he  borrowed  at 
80  per  cent.,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  money  was  not  borrowed 
except  for  emergencies, — as  in  the  well-known  case  of  The 

Emergen-  Merchxmt  of  Venice.  The  emergency  might  arise  in  many 
ways  ;  but  it  less  fi-equently  occurred  in  connexion  with  trade 
than  fi*om  the  sudden  pressure  of  taxation  on  a  man  who  was 
really  wealthy,  but  had  no  ready  cash  in  which  to  defray 
these  demands.  Thus  royal  and  papal  agents  had  the  most 
frequent  opportunities  for  lending  money  to  English  subjects ; 
the  Jews  had  come  over  with  the  Conqueror  and  settled 
in  the  principal  English  towns  to  carry  on  money-lending  as 
a  sort  of  royal  monopoly,  the  Lombards  had  come  as  the 
agents  of  papal  taxation.  In  these  times  taxes  were  levied 
in  large  amounts,  which  were  demanded  every  now  and  then 
as  occasion  arose,  and  the  Jews  and  Lombards  lent  money  to 
the  subjects  who  were  suddenly  called  on  to  pay  large  sums 
which  they  did  not  possess;  they  might  be  wealthy  land- 
owners or  merchants,  but  their  wealth  could  not  be  realised, 
and  the  Jew  or  Lombard  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  their 
necessity  to  charge  exorbitant  rates.  Money-lending  in  its 
beginnings  here  had  nothing  to  do  with  commerce ;  wealthy 
men  borrowed  in  an  emergency,  or  to  equip  for  a  war ;  they 
could  give  ample  security  to  the  lenders,  but  the  rate  of 
interest  they  had  to  pay  had  no  relation  to  the  profits  of 
commerce,  for  it  was  simply  determined  by  the  temporary 
necessity  of  the  borrower.     No  wonder  that  the  Commons 

A  J).  1376.  complained*  that  "many  men  had  been  undone  and  brought 
to  poverty  by  this  horrible  practice." 

Gratuitous  It  is  probable  that  even  in  an  emergency  merchants  did 
not  often  have  recourse  to  borrowing,  as  the  gilds  merchant 
made  arrangements  which  enabled  them,  in  some  cases  at 
all  events,  to  get  temporary  aid* ;  but  for  the  ordinary  course 

1  Rot.  Pari  n.  850  (168). 

>  Compare  the  Gild  Statutes  of  Coventry.    Cross,  OHd  Merchant,  n.  50. 
For  other  cases  of  gratuitons  loans  see  aboye,  pp.  289  n.,  240  n.  1. 
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of  business  they  preferred  another  expedient  when  they  saw  AJ).  1272 
an  opportunity  of  trading  on  a  larger  scale.  They  formed  ~""' 
temporary  partnerships,  in  which  two  or  more  persons  joined  fW- 
in  the  risks  of  an  enterprise  on  the  understanding  that  they 
would  share  in  the  gains ;  this  was  lawful  traffic  as  the  men 
of  London  understood  it,  and  men  who  had  money  lying  by 
them  might  use  it  so  as  to  gain  by  it  fairly  and  honourably 
if  they  would  share  risks  and  profits  with  other  merchants. 
There  was  no  reason  why  a  hoard  should  lie  idle  because  it 
could  not  be  borrowed  on  a  promise  for  certain  gain  without 
risk,  as  it  might  be  clubbed  with  the  hoards  of  other  men 
who  shared  risks  and  profits  together.  No  objection,  either 
ecclesiastical  or  popular,  was  made  to  such  a  manner  of 
proceeding  as  this;  while  it  was  available  there  was  no 
necessity  to  borrow  capital  for  trading  purposes ;  and  hence 
the  field  for  lending  money  was  limited,  although  the  rates 
at  which  it  could  be  done  were  exceedingly  profitable. 

Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  there  was  in  those  days  Total  mass 
a  comparatively  small  supply  of  money  which  could  be  loaned  smaU. 
out ;  the  whole  amount  of  the  precious  metals  in  Europe  was 
small,  and  though  England  had  long  carried  on  a  prosperous 
trade,  the  drain  for  papal  taxation  and  political  purposes 
must  have  been  considerable.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
indeed,  the  spoils  of  Calais  and  the  newly-planted  industries 
may  have  combined  to  bring  more  bullion  to  England,  and  to 
render  it  more  common  for  merchants  or  other  burgesses  to 
possess  a  hoard  which  they  did  not  know  how  to  use ;  but  at 
all  events  it  was  convenient  that  the  business  should  be 
carried  on  by  the  intervention  of  brokers,  who  brought  the 
borrower  and  lender  together,  and  had  a  commission  for  their 
trouble;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  nearest  approach  to 
banking  during  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  City.  The 
ordinances  of  1363  mentioned  above^  are  very  instructive  as 
to  the  usual  practice,  and  the  opinion  of  the  city  authorities 
on  the  subject.  "Whereas  such  bargains  are  but  rarely 
carried  out  without  false  brokers,  who,  for  their  own  profit, 
do  often  intermeddle  so  as  to  deceive  both  parties,  the  said 
good  folks  have  also  ordained  and  established,  that  all  those 

1  See  above,  p.  826. 
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A.D.  1272    who  shall  from  henceforth  be  attainted  of  acting  as  brokers  in 

1 9,11  • 

such  knaveries,  shall,  the  first  time  be  put  in  prison  one 
whole  year;  and  if  they  shall  be  a  second  time  attainted 
thereof,  that  they  shall  forswear  the  said  city  forever,  and 
shall  be  led  through  the  city,  with  their  heads  uncovered, 
unshod,  and  without  girdle  upon  horses  without  saddles ;  and 
shall  be  so  escorted  fix)m  the  midst  of  the  place  unto  without 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  said  city  that  so  all  others  may  be 
warned  through  them,  and  be  the  more  abashed  to  commit 
such  or  other  like  knaveries.  And  be  it  made  known  that 
the  intention  is  of  all  the  good  folks  that  the  punishments 
aforesaid  shall  be  incurred  as  well  by  those  who  shall  be 
attainted  of  being  partners  in  the  said  bargains,  as  by  the 
principals  therein  \"  Evidently  an  evil  time  for  those  who 
had  hoards  they  were  disposed  to  lend,  or  for  the  brokers  who 
brought  the  lender  and  borrower  together,  and  thus  did 
banking  businesa 

Tkemeriu  110.  This  account  of  fourteenth  century  opinion  may 
e  eaae.  y^  rendered  clearer  if  we  revert  to  the  consideration  of  the 
special  illustration  quoted  above.  Ralph  Comwaille  went  to 
the  Lombard  broker  who  was  to  negotiate  the  loan  and  get 
something  for  his  trouble;  so  far  it  was  all  right,  no  one 
took  exception  to  such  payment  for  a  real  service  rendered. 

Security.  Walter  Southous  demanded  full  security  that  the  money 
should  be  repaid  at  a  definite  date,  and  there,  too,  his  conduct 
met  with  full  approval  from  city  men  at  the  time.  He  might 
be  inconvenienced  if  he  lay  out  of  his  money  beyond  the 
given  time,  and  if  the  borrower  did  not  keep  his  day;  to 
avoid  risks  as  to  repayment  and  risks  as  to  punctuality  he 
was  perfectly  justified  in  seeing  that  the  debt  was  amply 
secured.  But  when  he  went  further  than  this  and  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  money,  public  opinion  did  not  support  him. 
His  money  was  safe,  it  appeared,  he  was  sure  to  get  it  back 

So  gain  if  at  the  time  he  wanted  it  himself;  and  that  being  so,  why 

^^  **      should  he  charge  for  the  use  of  it  ?     He  need  not,  they  would 

have  said,  have  lent  the  money  unless  he  liked, — unless  it  was 

l)dng  idle  in  his  strong  box, — but  having  lent  it  why  should 

1  RQey,  La>er  Albus  (4to.),  320. 
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he   be   paid   for  an   action  which   involved  no  risk  and  no  AJ>.  1273 

■■  ^  ^  1877 

privation  ?  Of  course,  if  there  was  risk,  or  if  the  borrower  ^  ^,^ 
'broke  day'  and  caused  inconvenience,  there  was  a  reason 
for  making  a  charge ;  but  the  case  we  have  before  us  was 
typical  of  a  vast  number  of  transactions  when  there  was  no 
real  risk  and  no  real  privation,  and  therefore,  as  men  thought, 
no  justification  for  taking  usury,  or  interest  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called  in  the  present  day.  We  may  regard  80  per 
cent,  as  an  excessive  rate  of  interest,  but  the  city  men  of  1377 
did  not  condemn  it  because  it  was  excessive ;  in  their  eyes  it 
was  wrong  that  there  should  be  any  charge  for  the  use  of 
money,  of  which  the  repayment  at  a  given  date  was  fully 
secured.  *No  risk,  no  gain'  was  their  maxim  of  lawful  wki no rw* 
traflSc,  and  therefore,  from  their  point  of  view,  the  man  who 
took  security,  or  otherwise  bargained  himself  out  of  all  the 
risks  of  trade,  had  no  claim  to  share  in  the  profits. 

What  then  were  the  reasons  of  a  feeling,  which  is  at  first  The 
sight  unintelligible?  Modern  men  would  be  inclined  to  bslj justi/ka- 
*  that  so  long  as  the  rate  was  not  excessive,  Walter  Southous  ^r£t, 
did  a  real  service  to  Ralph  Comwaille  by  lending  him  the 
money  when  he  wanted  it,  and  that  the  Lombard  showed 
himself  a  useful  member  of  society  by  introducing  the  two, 
and  thus  bringing  about  a  transfer  of  capital  that  was  lying 
idle  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  occasion  to  use  it. 
Such  money-lending  was  in  itself  useful  to  society  ;  and  even 
though  risks  were  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  the 
wealthy  man  required  some  inducement  to  render  the  other  a 
service ;  had  the  City  authorities  not  made  regulations  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  do  such  business  secretly  he  would 
probably  have  been  satisfied  with  a  moderate  rate;  Ralph 
Cornwaille  had  to  pay  highly  for  the  accommodation,  because 
of  the  mistaken  attempts  at  regulation.'  Such  I  take  to  be 
ordinary  city  opinion  now,  that  (a)  money-lending  is  useful  to 
society  by  bringing  capital  into  the  hands  of  men  who  see 
their  way  to  employ  it  well ;  that  (6)  people  must  have  some 
inducement  beyond  security  for  its  return,  or  they  will  hoard 
their  money  instead  of  allowing  others  to  use  it ;  and  that 
(c)  exorbitant  rates  have  been  brought  about  by  mistaken 
governmental   or  ecclesiastical  interference.     From  each  of 
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these  propositions  city  opinion  in  the  fourteenth  century 
would  have  dissented. 

To  begin  with  (c):  As  a  matter  of  fact,  money-lending  for 
the  sake  of  gain  had  first  appeared  in  England  under  royal, 
and  had  continued  under  ecclesiastical,  patronages.  The  high 
rates  paid  to  the  Jews  were  not  due  to  the  risk  incurred  in 
evading  the  law,  as  there  was  no  tribunal  which  could  touch 
a  Jew  for  his  part  in  such  business.  The  high  rates  obtained 
by  the  Pope's  merchants  were  apparently  charged  under 
forms  which  were  not  condemned  by  the  Canon  Law,  and 
there  was  no  appreciable  danger  of  their  being  convicted  in 
any  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  exorbitant  rates  were 
charged  because  there  were  comparatively  few  moneyed  men, 
and  these  men  were  able  to  trade  upon  the  necessities  of 
their  fellow-subjects. 

Again,  it  would  have  been  said  in  reply  to  (6),  that  the 
opportunities  for  gain  which  partnership  afforded  were  quite 
sufficient  to  draw  out  the  hoards  of  the  wealthy.  *  Let  him 
have  full  security,  or  let  him  have  gain,'  but  money  was 
forthcoming  without  bribing  men  by  offering  both  security 
and  gain.  Partnership  in  risks  and  in  gains  was  the  true 
way  to  develop  sound  enterprise:  brokers  would  be  well 
employed  in  arranging  such  partnerships,  and  there  was 
ample  inducement  for  the  wealthy  man  to  bring  out  his 
money  and  have  it  employed  for  him.  But  if  he  would  not 
take  business  risks,  he  ought  not  to  bargain  for  a  share  in 
business  gains ;  however  small  the  sum  he  asked  might  be  he 
was  claiming  an  assured  gain  when  the  speculation  might 
really  fail,  and  the  borrower  have  to  pay  for  the  use  of  money 
which  had  as  a  matter  of  fact  proved  useless.  If  he  liked  to 
lend  money  for  which  he  had  no  use,  and  to  require  repayment 
at  a  given  date,  and  get  security  for  the  repayment,  good  and 
well ;  but  to  ask  for  the  most  moderate  usury  for  money  he 
could  not  use,  and  would  not  risk,  seemed  to  the  men  of  that 
time  quite  unjustifiable  and  merely  extortionate. 

And  hence  the  fourteenth  century  city  men  would  have 
emphatically  denied  (a),  since  money-lending  was  not  useful 
to  society  according  to  their  notions.  Apart  altogether  from 
the  injurious  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  lender,  which  the 
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Church  should  look  to,  apart  altogether  from  the  injury  done  A.D.  1272 
to  the  borrower  who  was  lured  by  an  unreal  advantage  to  his  i^nefitthe 
ruin,  it  did  mischief  to  society  by  hindering  lawful  traffic ;  community, 
just  because  men  could  make  large  sums  by  lending,  they 
were  less  likely  to  join  in  partnerships,  and  undertake  the 
risks  of  trading,  though  it  was  by  *  lawful  traffic '  and  not  by 
money-lending  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  really 
developed.     In  so  far  as  the  wealth  of  moneyed  men  was 
diverted  to  usurious  dealings*  instead  of  being  employed  in 
regular  trade,  there  was  a  danger  and  not  a  benefit  to  society, 
for  money   was  actually  diverted    from    the   directions   in 
which  it  could  be  best  used  for  the  real  advantage  of  the 
nation.     On  the  whole  it  appears  that  city  opinion  was  in 
perfect    harmony  with   the   principles   about    natural    and 
artificial  riches  which  are  laid  down  in  Oresme's  treatise. 

^  John  Gower,  Vices  of  Society  in  Political  Songa  (Bolls),  i.  358. 
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I.    Disintegration  and  the  Beginnings  of  Modern 
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111.  The  course  of  English  History  till  the  reign  of 
Edwiaxd  III.  was  marked  by  continued,  if  not  steady  growth. 
Even  the  struggles  which  brought  about  temporary  disorga- 
nisation had  resulted  in  the  infusion  of  new  and  valuable 
elements  into  the  population  Danish  settlers  and  Norman 
artisans  found  a  footing  on  our  island  along  with  the  agri- 
culturists who  had  won  it  at  an  earlier  time.  From  the 
Norman  Conquest  onwards,  we  appear  to  have  a  constant 
development  of  the  powers  of  producing  wealth.  There 
was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  towns  and  a  real  progress  in  the 
rural  districts,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  comparison  of  Domesday 
Book  with  the  Hundred  Rolls;  and  the  monuments  which 
survive  prove  the  excellence  to  which  Englishmen  had  at- 
tained in  many  of  the  arts  of  life. 

/There  also  had  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  means 
of  regulating  the  industrial  and  commercial  forces  of  the 
country.  The  moral  suasion  of  the  Church,  in  protesting 
against  slavery,  in  securing  the  weekly  rest  of  the  serf,  or  in 
seeking  the  protection  of  the  pilgrim,  was  no  longer  the 
chief  factor  in  introducing  improved  conditions  for  industry 
and  for  trade ;  the  king's  peace  and  royal  charters  had 
given  definite  securities  here  and  there,  parliament  had 
begun  to  legislate  for  the  country  as  one  industrial  and  com- 
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mercial  whole,  and  the  ambition  of  Edward  III.  synchronised  A.D.  1877 
with  a  definite   scheme  for  the  relations  of  England  with 
other  trading  Countries^ 

But  social  growth  implies  changes  which  cannot  but  be  Decay  of 
matters  of  regret ;  the  old  local  independence  and  local  tutuma 
institutions  were  giving  place  to  national  ones ;  if  there  was 
a  real  importance  in  the  growth  of  national  powers,  it  was 
perhaps  an  inevitable  result  that  local  life,  industrial  and 
political,  should  at  any  rate  cease  to  develop,  and  as  new 
circumstances  arose,  should  be  proved  inadequate.  Edward  I. 
possibly  intended  parliament  to  do  little  more  than  supple- 
ment the  existing  institutions,  and  during  his  reign  it  may 
be  that  both  were  doing  good  work  and  that  the  local  courts 
and  chartered  towns  were  conducting  their  aflfairs  wisely  in 
the  comparative  peace  which  was  secured  them  by  a  strong 
ruler.  But  the  succeeding  reigns  tried  them  severely;  the 
parliament  not  only  supplemented  but  superseded  their 
powers*,  while  the  feeble  government  of  Edward  II.,  and 
the  economic  difficulties  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  sub- 
jected them  to  a  very  severe  strain.  Along  with  the  growth 
which  has  been  pointed  out  thus  far,  there  was  a  very  real  becomes 
decay,  and  the  reign  of  Richard,  with  the  social  convulsions  ?^I*^ 
that  marked  it,  brings  into  clear  light  the  darker  side  of  the  ^^^^// 
changes  which  had  been  taking  place  in  the  previous  reigns. 
Grievances  which  had  indeed  been  felt  before,  now  made 
themselves  plainly  heard ;  they  might  not  be  redressed,  but 
at  least  they  could  no  longer  be  igmnrpH  /^TTip  Ppnimnff;^ 
Revolt  brings  clearly  before  us  the  disintegration  of  the  old 
rural  economy  and  prepares  us  for  noticing  the  gradual 
decay  which  went  on  unchecked  in  rural  districts  during 
the  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  reigns^ 

112.     It  was  not  merely  in  rural  districts  that  we  6nd  Decay  of 
traces  of  disorganisation  and  decay  on  all  sides.     The  central  ^thority 
power   was   weak  and   ineffective ;   usurpation  and  foreign  ^  ^^ 
conquest  made  the  king  a  disturbing  factor  in  society,  and 
the  delegation  of  his  powers  had  rendered  him  a  less  effective 
agent  for  ruling  than  in  Norman  days.     The  formation  of  a 

1  Compare  in  our  own  days  how  the  School  Board  system  has  tended  to  super- 
sede, not  merely  to  supplement,  Tolmitary  efforts. 
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AJ).  1877  parliament  had  done  much  to  strengthen  the  central  autho- 
~  '  rity,  but  the  king  as  king  was  a  less  important  factor  in  the 
national  politics  than  he  had  once  been.  But  the  fiulure  of 
Richard  II.  to  secure  absolute  power,  the  usurpation  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  the  weakness  of  Henry  VI.,  all  contributed  to 
lower  the  importance  of  the  kingly  office.  A  strong  monarch 
like  Edward  IV.  was  able  to  do  much  to  assert  himself,  but 
it  may  be  said  of  him,  and  of  the  Tudors,  that  they  appeared 
strong,  because  there  was  no  efifective  resistance ;  it  may  be 
doubted  if  they  had  the  same  influence  in  controlling  the 
conduct  of  affairs  throughout  the  realm — so  much  power  to 
rule — as  Edward  I.  or  even  as  Edward  III.  And  if  the 
Crown  was  ineffective  for  internal  rule,  it  was  not  successful 
in  fulfilling  the  duty  most  recently  undertaken  of  protect- 
andsea.  ing  the  realm  from  enemies  on  the  seas,  and  in  finding  a 
footing  for  our  citizens  in  foreign  parts.  English  shipping 
continued  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  pirates ;  the  English 
coasts  were  plundered  by  ferocious  expeditions  that  recall 
the  days  of  the  Danish  invasions;  and  the  terms  of  the 
commercial  treaties,  of  which  so  many  were  made  during 
this  period,  show  that  trade  was  not  a  peaceful  calling. 
Pariia-  While  the  royal  power  was  thus  wanting,  it  cannot  be  said 

"*^'*  that  the  parliament  was  as  yet  either  wise  enough  or  strong 
enough  to  provide  an  effective  substitute,  or  to  maintain  a 
strong  central  government;  the  Lancastrian  parliaments 
furnished  important  precedents  in  regard  to  constitutional 
procedure,  but  they  were  not  altogether  deserving  of  respect, 
and  their  influence  was  not  such  as  to  provide  the  country 
with  a  really  strong  central  authority. 
Decay  of  Further,  the  local  agencies  which  had  been  specially  con- 

tnanonal  kerned  with  industry  and  commerce  in  their  details  were 
ceasing  to  be  effective.  ^The  manorial  system  wsi&  doomf^ 
from  the  time  of  the  Black  Death,  and  an  agricultural  revo- 
lution was  spreading  slowly  but  surely  throughout  England ; 
not  till  the  time  of  the  Tudors  did  it  advance  so  rapidly  as 
to  attract  the  great  attention  it  deserved,  but  one  of  the 
social  changes,  which  was  a  concomitant  in  this  revolution, 
came  into  startling  prominence  in  1381.  When  Richard  II. 
ascended   the   throne    a   large    proportion   of    the   English 
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peasant  population  were  serfs ;  when  Henry  of  Richmond  A.D.  1877 
defeated    the    third    Richard,  serfdom  was   fast    becoming 
extinct.     Manorial  authority  was  ceasing  to  have  the  prac- 
tical importance  which  it  had  once  possessed  in  regard  to  all 
the  details  of  village  life?) 

Nor  did  it  fare  better  with  the  regulation  of  town  in-  of 
dustry ;  many  of  the  towns  were  over-assessed  and  sank  into  SonSy, 
decay  under  the  burden  of  taxation  for  the  war,  but  even  in 
cases  where  trade  was  expanding,  just  because  it  was  a  time 
of  growth,  there  was  a  strain  on  the  industrial  organisation. 
It  could  not  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  new  circumstances 
which   had   arisen   in   consequence   of  this  expansion;  the 
management  of  commerce  by  Livery  and  other  Companies 
may  have  undergone  some  improvement,  but  the  system  of 
craft  gilds,  at  any  rate  in  London,  was  beginning  to  get  out  ofgOda, 
of  gearing,  as  we  may  note  with  special  clearness  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VI. 

The  weakness,,  which  is  seen  in  all  these  civil  authorities,  omd  of 
also  affected  the  ecclesiastical  powers ;  from   one   cause   or  nasHcai 
another  /they  no  longer  inspired  the  respect  which  had  once  *'*^'***^* 
renderea  them  important  factors  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
realm  J  and  this   may  be   one   reason  why  the  condition  of 
secular  morality  sank  so  terribly  low  as  it  appears  to  have 
done  during  this  period  \     But  in  some  directions  at  any  rate, 
the  secular  consciousness  imposed  a  stricter  rule  than  eccle- 
siastical authorities  tried  to  enforce ;  the  laxity  of  the  courts 
Christian  in  regard  to  usury  and  chevisance  is  a  complaint 
on  the  part  of  city  men — ^who  certainly  showed  no  inclination 
to  connive  at  these  malpractices.     Nor  do  the  monasteries 
appear  to  have  been  altogether  exemplary  in  providing  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  when  they  needed  an  admonition  from 
parliament  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

113.  ^hejreign  of  Richard  II.  may  be  regarded  as  a^n^ir 
turmng-point,  because  in  the  course  of  it  this  process  oi  decay 
comes  into  clear  light,  but  it  would  be  an  error  to  regard 
this  age  as  destitute  of  all  constructive  force.  We  may  see 
in  it  the  germ8_of  economic  ideas  which  were  destined  to 
have  most  importaiit  results  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 

1  Penton^^i/'teenfA  Century,  119. 
C.  22 
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A  J).  1877  country.  The  commercial  policy  which  had  harmonised  with 
'sevenal  Edward  III/s  political  aims  was  discredited  by  &ilure,  and  a 
^^  new  scheme,  pushed  on,  as  we  may  believe,  with  the  approval 
of  London  merchants,  began  to  appear ;  in  itsjuiain  outlines 
it  maintained  itself  till  the  present  century,  jit  was  a  policy 
of  encouraging  the  native  shipping  .which  Edward  III.  had 
neglected;  it  fiEivoured  native  merchants  and  subsequently 
artisans  in  opposition  to  aliens,  and  at  the  possible  expense 
of  consumers ;  there  were  deliberate  endeavours  to  encourage 
the  agricultural  interest  and  especially  the  com  grower; 
part  of  this  new  scheme  was  to  attract  the  importation  of 
bullion  for  the  accumulation  of  treasure  and  not  merely  with 
a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  our  coinage.  In 
all  these  respects  the  legislation  of  Richard's  parliaments  is 
very  diflferent  from  that  which  took  place  under  Edward  III., 
and  first  — it  wsfl  a  distinct  reversal  of  his  commercial  system — while 
^^^^J^uOe  ^*  niarks  the  beginnings  of  the  policy  which  was  embodied  in 
system,  the  Com  Laws,  of  the  Navigation  Laws  and  of  the  deliberate 
manipulation  of  commerce  with  the  object  of  procuring 
buUionT]  That  these  three  objects  of  policy  are  closely  allied 
we  shall  see  below,  but  in  Richard's  time  they  seem  to  have 
been  adopted  separately  to  meet  passing  practical  needs. 
The  keystone  which  eventually  welded  them  into  a  *  mercan- 
tile system' — the  desire  of  national  power — was  not  altogether 
awanting  in  Richard's  reign,  though  it  was  not  so  potent  as  it 
afterwards  became ;  but  we  may  certainly  feel  that  an  age 
which  took  a  new  departure  in  so  many  directions,  and 
with  such  far-reaching  results,  is  not  without  great  con- 
structive importance  in  the  story  of  English  commerce.  The 
history  of  after  times  throws  a  strong  reflected  light  on  the 
maxims  of  commercial  policy  which  were  coming  into  opera- 
tion from  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
The  classes  114./ln  looking  back  too,  we  may  discern  something 
ofsoctey.  ^^j.^  |.j^g^jj  decay  in  the  structure  of  society;  mediaeval 
groups  were  breaking  up,  but  modem  distinctions  were  also 
beginning  to  appear,  and  we  see  indications  of  those  lines  of 
cleavage  which  are  familiar  to  us  in  modem  times,  and  which 
have  given  us  the  diflferent  classes  of  our  existing  society. 
Feudal   society  was  an  aggregation   of  local  groups,  each 
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directly  connected  with  the  king  as  head ;  the  inhabitants  of  A.D.  1877 
each  place  had  their  status  in  that  group,  and  only  in  it,~ 
whatever  their  status  might  be ;  and  in  this  there  were  great 
varieties.  In  Edward  III/s  sumptuary  laws  however,  there  is 
a  recognition  of  classes  in  the  community,  and  this  appears 
more  clearly  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent *  statutes  of  labourers,*  which  attempted  to  enforce  Labourers. 
regulations  for  one  class  wherever  they  were  found,  throughout 
the  wholf^  pmintry  Before  Tudor  times  however,  the  main 
lines  of  cleavage  of  English  society  had  ceased  to  be  per- 
pendicular, into  privileged  local  groups,  but  had  become 
horizontal,  into  separate  classes,  and  classes  precisely  similar 
to  those  we  have  no^^  Employer  and  Employed,  Landlord 
and  Tenant  are  seen  with  the  relations  between  them 
reduced  to  something  like  the  simple  cash  nexus  of  modem 
times;  social  conditions  became  such  that  the  owner  of 
-^  capital  could  make  himself  felt  as  an  important  power,  not  Copt- 
only  in  commerce,  but  to  some  extent  in  relation  to  land  and 
industry  as  well.  Large  capitals  were  invested  in  sheep 
farming,  and  the  wealthier  companies  and  wealthier  members 
of  them  were  the  dominant  powers  in  industrial  life  in 
London. 

The  reality  of  this  structural  change  must  not  be  ignored, 
for  it  had  very  important  results;  there  is  sometimes  aPo««t»e 
temptation  to  speak  as  if  the  halcyon  days  of  Elnglish  ^ 
prosperity  had  been  arrested  at  the  death  of  Edward  I.,  and 
mere  disorganisation  subvened  till  the  strong  government  of 
the  Tudors  rendered  progress  possible  once  more^  But  the 
two  centuries  which  intervened  between  the  time  of 
Eldward  I.  and  Henry  VIL  were  not  wholly  barren,  and  the 
Tudors  did  not  take  up  the  task  where  Edward  left  it.  It 
may  be  that  the  soil  had  rest  while  the  nation  was  distracted, 
and  that  a  silent  recuperation  had  taken  place  unknown  and 
unobserved ;  in  any  case  the  manorial  farm  of  Edward's 
days  would  have  been  a  terrible  obstacle  to  the  agricultural 
improvement  which  was  begun  under  the  Tudors,  and 
pushed  on  during  the  Stuart  reigns.  But  nyhereaa  com- 
merce had  merely  been  municipal  and  inter-municipal  in 

1  Denton,  Fifteenth  Century,  65, 124. 
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Edward^s  time,  it  had  become  national  and  international  in 
Tudor  day^while  a  vast  amount  of  experience  as  to  the 
possibility  of  regulating  industry,  and  the  best  methods  of 
promoting  commerce  had  been  acquired.  When  we  see  how 
intimately  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  code  of 
Elizabeth  is  connected  with  previous  attempts  at  legislation, 
we  can  judge  better  of  the  real  advance  which  was  made 
during  the  long  period  of  depression  and  transition. 


II.    The  Mercantile  Class  and  the  Peasants. 


The 

merckamt 

class 


under  Ed- 
ward  III. 


115.  The  first  hints  of  the  so-called  mercantile  scheme 
of  commercial  policv  and  the  increasing  importance  of  capital 
have  been  spoken  of  above  as  the  two  main  elements  which 
attract  our  attention  at  this  time.  It  is  not  fanciful  to 
connect  them  both  with  another  phenomenon  which  is 
noticeable  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II. — the  wealth  and 
political  importance  of  the  merchant  class. 
^  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  spite  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  which  they  complained  the  mercantile  classes  had 
been  growing  in  wealth  and  importance  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.;  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  were  even  then 
recruited  from  among  English  merchants  \  But  the  progress 
of  the  mercantile  class  may  be  more  clearly  shown  from 
their  increasing  organisation,  and  the  formation  and  ^qcor- 
goration  of  companies'  of  merchants,  each  of  which  dealt 
in  a  particular  class  of  good^  We  have  the  most  detailed 

1  Bonme,  English  Merchants ^  65,  68. 

3  According  to  the  view  here  taken  we  first  have  the  gild  merchant  regulating 
dealing  of  all  kinds  within  the  town  (see  above,  p.  206) :  next  we  have  craft  gilds» 
regulating  the  production  of  a  particular  class  of  goods  (see  above,  p.  309) :  now 
we  have  livery  companies  regulating  dealings,  e8i)ecially  if  not  exclnsively  whole- 
sale dealings,  in  a  particular  class  of  goods  in  a  given  city ;  and  later  we  have  the 
merchant  companies,  trading  in  all  sorts  of  goods  with  particular  foreign  countries, 
and  within  specified  limits  (see  below,  p.  371).  There  are  some  signs  of  all  these 
gilds  and  companies  in  the  history  of  London,  though  the  existence  of  a  gild 
merchant  in  London  is  doubtful.  It  is  not  perhaps  quite  clear  that  the  twelve 
great  companies  have  any  precise  analogue  in  other  English  towns;  but  there 
were  gilds  merchant,  craft  gilds,  and  merchant  companies  in  many  of  them. 
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account  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  Grocers*  Company.  A.D.  1877 
which  grew  out  of  two  older  bodies,  as  none  but  Pepperers  ^^ 
of  Soper  s  Lane,  or  Spicerers  of  the  ward  of  Cheap  were  ^2*^*5^' 
eligible   for  election   to   the   new  fraternity*.     Formed   in  Litfery 
1345^  the  company  grew  so  rapidly  during  the  next  twenty    T^***"***' 
years  as  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  other  traders*,  and  notA.D.  ises. 
without  some  cause:   for  no  fewer   than   sixteen  of  their 
members  were  aldermen',  and  one  of  them,  Nicholas  Brembre, 
seized  the  mayoralty  for  a  second  time  by  violence  in  1385*. 
But  the  mercers,  drapers,  fishmongers,  goldsmiths,  vinters,  and 
merchant  tailors  were  also  important  companies,  who  took  a 
lead  in  controlling  City  affairs  in  the  last  years  of  Edward  III. 
The  organisation  of  these  companies  doubtless  became  more 
definite  during  this  reign ;  by  37  Ed.  III.  c.  5  it  is  enacted  that  a.d.  ises. 
merchants  should  only  deal  in  one  kind  of  merchandise,  while 
a  similar  restriction  is  imposed  on  artisans  by  the  following 
clause.     Within  the  City  Brembre  appears  to  have  busied 
himself  in  enforcing  this  statute,  and  in  particular  to  have 
insisted  on  severing  the  artisan  from  the  dealer*.     In  this 
fashion  we  find  the  formation  of  companies  of  merchants  as 
distinct  from  craft  gilds ;  but  the  excuse  for  their  formation 
was  precisely  similar  to  that  which  had  led  to  the  growth  of 
the  earlier  bodies ;  it  was  assumed  that  no  man  had  the  skill 
to  deal  in  all  manner  of  goods,  and  therefore  he  was  to  be  kept 
to  the  one  branch  of  merchandise  to  which  he  had  been 
brought  up. 

The   increasing  organisation  of  the   merchants  dealing  Wealth 
in   distinct  classes  of  goods  would  be  of  itself  a  proof  otZerchanta. 
their  growing  power,  but  there  is  other  evidence  as  well ; 
by   the   charter   of    Edward    II.    the    City    franchise    was  a.d.  isis. 
practically  limited  to  the  members  of  the  trades  and  mis- 
teries*.     In  1376  the  craft  gilds  and  merchant  companies 

1  Heath,  Grocers,  p.  44.  >  Rot.  Pari,  n.  277  (23). 

s  Then  an  annual  office,  A.D.  1876.    See  the  Charter  in  Noorthonck,  791. 

*  Hot.  Pari.  ra.  225. 

^  Herbert,  Livery  Companies,  i.  30  note.  In  1385  he  disenfranchised  several 
persons  for  following  trades  to  which  they  had  not  been  brought  up.  John  Lynn 
and  Nicholas  Merchant  were  free  of  the  haberdashers,  but  dealt  as  mercers ;  South- 
brook,  a  weaver,  and  Skinner,  a  tailor,  occupied  themselves  in  the  drapery  business. 

^  Noorthouck,  History,  785. 
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AJ).  1877   replaced  the  wards  as  the  bodies  who  elected  the  common 

1 AAA  _^ 

council ;  several  lists  printed  by  Herbert*  show  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  returned  representatives.  Under 
Brembre's  administration  there  was  apparently  a  reaction, 

A.D.  1884.  however;  the  election  to  the  common  council  was  for  the 
future  to  be  conducted  by  wards,  and  not  by  misteries ;  and 
the  mayor  was  to  see  that  of  the  whole  members  returned  by 
the  different  wards  no  more  than  eight  should  belong  to  the 
same  company'.  But  though  no  one  company  was  able  to 
monopolise  the  government  of  London  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  others,  the  important  offices  were  practically  reserved  by 
a  custom,  which  continued  unbroken  for  centuries,  to  the 
members  of  the  twelve  great  companies  whose  wealth  had 
secured  them  the  highest  status '. 

This  great  increase  in  the  power  of  the  mercantile  class 
was  not  confined  to  London,  though  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  easy  to  prove  that  there  were  similar  companies  of  a 
purely  trading  character  in  provincial  towns  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  But  there  is  other  indirect  evidence  that  the 
centres  of  trade  were  centres  of  very  considerable  wealth. 

Royal  Like  other  kings  Richard  II.  found  it  necessary  to  borrow 
either  in  anticipation  of  revenue  or  for  the  sake  of  some 
exceptionally  large  expenditure  which  he  hoped  to  defray  in 
the  course  of  several  years.     Edward  I.  had  expelled  the  Jews. 

A.D.  1376.  Edward  III.  had  ruined  the  Bardi,  and  his  transactions 
with  individual  Englishmen  were  recklessly  extravagant*. 
Richard  II.  seems  to  have  borrowed  chiefly,  though  not  by 
any  means  exclusively,  from  corporate  bodies;  on  one 
occasion  he  pledged  his  jewels  with  the  City  of  London, 
and  obtained  9,000Z. ;  but  all  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
focturing  centres  had  to  contribute  large  sums  on  various 
occasions.  Lists  have  been  preserved  of  the  payments  made 
by  different  towns  in  1382,  1386,  and  again  in  1397.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  on  what  principle  the  demands  were  regu- 
lated  as   it   did   not   apparently   depend   on   any   accurate 

1  Herbert,  Livery  Companies^  pp.  82,  33.  a  Libtr  AUniSj  i.  462. 

s  On  the  early  history  of  the  great  companies  see  Aongier's  Introduction  to 
the  Croniquea  de  London  (Camden  Society),  xviii.;  also  Herbert,  Livery 
Companies^  p.  37. 

*  See  the  case  of  Richard  Lyons,  Rot,  Pari,  n,  324  (17). 
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assessment\     But,  in  default  of  other  information,  the  list  is  aj).  1877 

1899 

worth  quoting,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  towns,  as  it  may  give 
some  indication  of  their  relative  importance  and  at  any  rate 
shows  what  were  among  the  most  active  and  flourishing 
parts  of  the  kingdom'.  These  loans  were  exacted  both  from 
private  persons  like  the  great  landowners  and  from  towns 
as  well ;  an  analysis  of  the  list  of  1397'  shows  that  of 
the  193  contributors  78  were  ecclesiastics  who  gave  sums 


1  Thus  Gloacester  which  paid  twice  as  maoh  as  Cambridge  in  1897,  paid  a 
smaller  smn,  £54  as  against  £60,  in  1386:  default  to  meet  the  demand  called  for  a 
renewed  requisition  of  a  proportional  payment  from  every  citizen  worth  £20  in 
Boston.    Rymer,  Fadera,  yn.  544. 

^  No  mention  occurs  of  several  imi>ortant  places  in  this  list,  e.g.  Newcastle  and 
Coventry,  the  latter  of  which  had  contributed  £320  in  1386. 


«  £     8,  d. 

London 6666  13  4 

Bristol 800    0  0 

Norwich 333    6  8 

Boston 300    0  0 

Lynn 266  13  4 

York 200    0  0 

Gloacester 200    0  0 

Salisbury 200    0  0 

Lincoln 133    6  8 

Southampton 113    6  8 

Bury 106  13  4 

Cambridge 100    0  0 

Colchester 100    0  0 

Hull 100    0  0 

Hereford 100    0  0 

Shrewsbury 100    0  0 

Winchester 100    0  0 

Oxford 80    0  0 

Abingdon 66  13  4 

Canterbury 66  13  4 

Chichester 66  13  4 

Grantham  and  Harlaxton  .  66  13  4 

Leicester 66  13  4 

Northampton 66  13  4 

Nottingham 66  13  4 

Sandwich 66  13  4 

Stamford 66  13  4 

Scarborough 66  13  4 

Worcester 66  13  4 

Yarmouth 66  13  4 

Cirencester 60    0  0 

Wells 53    6  8 

Beverley 46    0  0 

Bedford 40    0  0 


£     8,d. 

Blakeney  and  Cl^    ...  40    0  0 

Dover 40    0  0 

Ely 4000 

Grimsby 40    0  0 

Huntingdon 40    0  0 

Hadleigh 40    0  0 

Homcastle 40    0  0 

Ipswich 40    0  0 

Louth 40    0  0 

Maldon 40    0  0 

Sail  and  Beepham     ...  40    0  0 

Lymington 33  13  4 

Barnstaple 26  13  4 

Barton  on  Humber    ...  26  13  4 

Cromer .  26  13  4 

Ludlow 26  13  4 

Pontefract 26  13  4 

Sudbury 26  13  4 

Thetford  ..*....  26  13  4 

Bath 20    0  0 

Cawston 20    0  0 

Derby 20    0  0 

Lavenham 20    0  0 

Whitby 20    0  0 

Plymouth 20    0  0 

Lichfield 20    0  0 

Beccles 13    6  8 

BUdeston 13    6  8 

Bodmin 13    6  8 

Burton  on  Trent  ....  13    6  8 

Lostwithiel 13    6  8 

Harwich 10    0  0 

Braintree 6  13  4 

liskeard 6  18  4 


assestment. 
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AJ).  1877  varying  from  £1000  to  £13.  Qs.  8d.,  45  were  gentlemen  who 
""  '  gave  sums  varying  from  £400  to  £3.  68,  8d.,  and  the  remaining 
70  were  from  towns\  When  the  towns  were  able  to  contribute 
in  this  fashion  we  may  see  that  there  was  already  a  class  of 
moneyed  men,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  provincial  towns  as 
well,  who  were  able  to  bear  a  large  share  of  the  burdens 
which  had  hitherto  been  defrayed  by  the  landed  interest  only, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  lay.  To  lie  out  of  their  money  on 
the  king's  behalf^  was  probably  much  more  of  a  grievance  to 
the  merchants  than  to  the  landowners. 
Shares  in  Even  more  distinct    evidence    as    to    the    position    of 

merchants  may  be  gathered  from  the  rate  at  which  they 
were  assessed  for  the  poll  tax  of  1379.  The  tax  of  1377 
had  been  levied  at  the  rate  of  4d-  per  head*,  and  the 
returns  of  the  amounts  collected  give  invaluable  information 
as  to  the  population  at  that  date — quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  Black  Death  \  But  the  poll  tax  of  1379  was  graduated. 
The  amounts  levied  on  the  trading  classes  are  as  large  as 
those  taken  from  the  nobility,  if  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and 
Bretagne  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  were  each 
to  contribute  £6.  135.  4<i.,  are  left  out  of  account.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  was  to  pay  £4  like  an  Eiarl,  Bishop  or 
Mitred  Abbot;  the  London  Aldermen  and  the  Mayors  of 
larger  towns  £2  each,  like  barons  or  abbeys  with  a  rental  of 
£200  a  year.  The  mayors  and  jurators  of  other  towns  and 
the  great  merchants  were  to  give  £1  each,  like  knights  or 
abbeys  with  a  rental  of  over  £60.  The  substantial  merchants 
and  mayors  of  small  towns  were  to  pay  135.  4d.,  10^.  or 
68,  Sd,  according  to  their  estate,  like  the  landed  esquires  and 
lesser  abbeys ;  and  smaller  merchants  and  artificers  were  to 
give  68,  8d.,  3^.  4d.,  2^.,  I5.,  or  6d.     All  seems  to  show  that 

1  Macpherson,  i.  608. 

^  The  lists  from  which  these  facts  are  taken  are  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the 
treasurer  to  offer  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  loans  to  the  various  parties 
who  had  accommodated  the  king.  Rymer,  Fcedera  (original),  vu.  341,  543.  The 
loan  of  1397  was  on  the  king's  personal  security.    Rymer,  viu.  9. 

«  Rot.  Pari  n.  364  (19). 

*  The  counties  of  Durham  and  Chester  are  not  included,  but  the  return  gives 
for  the  rest  of  England  1,376,442  lay  persons  above  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
total  population,  clerical  and  lay,  including  these  counties  is  usually  estimated  at 
2,500,000.    Topham,  in  Archaciogia,  \%i,  837. 
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the  trading  classes  had  come  to  form  a  very  important  section  ad.  is77 

o         ^  ./I  1899 

of  the  community  for  fiscal  purposes*. 

116.     These  lists  give  an  interesting  survey  of  English  The 
society,  and  of  the  wealth  of  different  classes  at  the  end  oi  of  living 
the  fourteenth  century ;  it  is  impossible  to  glance  through  ^xvA  cen- 
them    without   having  questions  raised  in    regard   to   the  ^^^^ 
material  well-being  of  the   ordinary   Englishman   then,   2ja  present 
compared  with  that  of  a  man  in  a  similar  social  position  in 
the  present  day.     No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  answer 
such  questions  at  all  precisely,  but  some  suggestions  may  be 
thrown  out  which  will  serve  to  show  the  difficulty  of  solving 
the  problem  and  instituting  any  accurate  comparison. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  mercantile   classes  had   a 
position  of  dignity  and  importance  in  all  English  towns,  and 
the  house  and  style  which  was  maintained  by  a  merchant  A  m^reAonf 
prince  who  could  entertain  royalty  show  us  the  height  of^"**^^' 
material  comfort  which  was  attainable  by  rich  men  at  the 
time.     The  visit  of  Edward  IV.  to  Bristol  was  the  occasion  a.d.  1461. 
of  magnificent  pageants  in  the  town,  and  he  was  the  guest 
of  William  Canynges  in  a  house  of  which  fragments  still 
remain*.     It  had  been  built  as  a  suburban  residence  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  had  all  the  newest 
improvements ;  the  ground  floor  was  no  longer  of  bare  earth 
but  covered  with  tiles,  and  the  overhanging  bay  windows 
of   the   first   floor  were   completely  glazed,   probably   with 
richly  stained  glass.     The  amount  of  plate  which  a  merchant  Magntfi- 
could  then  display  was  of  great  value,  as  he  invested  an  ^*^* 
extraordinary  proportion  of  his  wealth  in  this  form ;  and  the 
hangings  on  the  wainscot,  and  the  glass  would  not  impro- 
bably be  better  than  any  that  could  now  be  procured.     But 
despite  all  this  magnificence  there  was  a  singular  lack  o{  lack  of 
comfort  even  in  the  house  of  a  merchant  prince'.     "Few*^^^ 
houses,  even  those  of  the  gentry,  could  boast  of  more  than 
two  beds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inmates,  and  any 
possessing  three  or  four  were  considered  to  be  furnished  with 

^  BoL  Pari.  in.  57  (13).     For  the  clerical  payments  see  Wilkins,   Concilia^ 
n.  141. 

2  Piyce,  The  Canynges  Family  (1864),  125. 
«  Ibid.  119. 
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A.D.  1877    this  article  of  domestic  comfort  after  a  very  extraordinary  if 

—1899  •  __ 

not  extravagant  fashion."  The  sleeping  accommodation  in  the 
attics  of  Canjmges'  house  was  small  and  uncomfortable ;  the 
principal  apartment  would  have  tables  on  tressels,  benches,  and 
window  seats,  with  but  little  other  furniture,  and  the  floors 
would  have  mats  of  plaited  straw. 

This  picture  of  the  home  of  a  merchant  prince  is  at  least 

suggestive  of  the  conditions  under  which  men  lived  who  were 

Hamea  of    so  poor  that  they  could  afford  little  or  nothing  for  display ;  if 

there  was  so  little  comfort  in  the  sumptuous  abode  of  the 

great  magnate  of  Bristol,  the  homes  of  the  poor  must  have 

been  most  miserable  according  to  nineteenth  century  notions. 

It  may  be  that  our  life  would  seem  dull  and  colourless  to  the 

Change  in   fifteenth  ccutury  burgess;  the  whole •  conditions  of  society 

require-      hav6  SO  altered,  and  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary  English- 

"******'        man  are  so  different,  that  we  can  hardly  get  any  sound  basis 

for  comparing  the  standard  of  comfort  then  and  now,  and  we 

are  forced  to  fell  back  on  a  merely  physical  test.     We  may 

Theaup'     ask  how  far  the  social  conditions  were  favourable  for  the 

proUmga-    maintenance  and  prolongation  of  human  life,  and  whether 

hwiumlife.  ^^cy  Were  more  or  less  favourable  in  the  fifteenth  century 

than  they  are  now  ? 

(Unless  the  statements  of  the  chroniclers  are  grossly 
exaggerated,  England  suffered  severely  during  the  fifteenth 
century  from  two  scourges  which  are  now  entirely  unknown 
Famines  — famine  and  pestilence.  The  population  was  dependent  on 
the  seasons  for  the  food  supply,  and  though  this  might  be 
plentiful  in  good  years,  there  was  often  a  general  scarcity 
which  was  intensified  in  particular  districts  into  a  local 
famine.  At  such  times  men  were  driven  to  use  acorns  and 
roots  for  food^  and  had  recourse  to  the  flesh  of  dogs  and 
horses :  some  cases  of  cannibalism  are  reported*.    It  was  only 

1  HolinBhed,  1439. 

>  In  1314  "notwithstanding  the  statates  of  the  last  ParUament,  the  Kings 
Writtes  &c.,  all  things  were  sold  dearer  than  before,  no  fleshe  coulde  be  had. 
Capons  and  Oeese  could  not  be  found,  £gs  were  hard  to  come  bj,  Sheepe  died 
of  the  rot,  Swine  were  out  of  the  way;  a  quarter  of  wheat,  beanes  and  pease 
were  soldo  for  20  shillings,  a  quarter  of  Malte  for  a  marke,  a  quarter  of  Salt  for 
35  shillings."  In  the  next  year  *'  Horse  flesh  was  counted  great  deUcates ;  the 
poore  stole  fatte  Dogges  to  eate:  some  (as  it  was  saide)  compelled  through 
famine,  in  hidde  places,  did  eate  the  flesh  of  their  owne  Children,  and  some 
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rarely  that  starving  people  were  reduced  to  such  extremities,  AJ).  1377 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  they  habitually  used  ~ 
diseased  and  unwholesome  food,  and  that  they  were  thus 
rendered  a  ready  prey  to  the  ravages  of  pestilence.  The 
Black  Death  was  specially  terrible,  but  we  read  of  many  and 
other  visitations,  the  accounts  of  which  are  sufficiently 
appallingy  "A  century  during  which  more  than  twenty 
outbreaks  of  plague  occurred,  and  have  been  recorded  by 
the  chroniclers,  can  hardly  be  regarded  by  us  except  as  one 
long  unbroken  period  of  pestilence  \"  Besides  these  occa- 
sional outbreaks  there  war  fihroTiifi  typhnjd  in  the  towns,  and 
leprosy  all  over  the  country.  "  The  undrained  neglected  soil; 
the  shallow  stagnant  waters  which  lay  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  the  narrow  unhealthy  homes  of  all  classes  of 
the  people ;  the  filthy  neglected  streets  of  the  towns ;  the 
insufficient  and  unwholesome  food;  the  abundance  of  stale 
fish  which  was  eaten ;  the  scanty  variety  of  the  vegetables 

which  were  consumed; predisposed  the  agricultural  and 

town  population  alike  to  typhoidal  diseases  and  left  them 
little  chance  of  recovery  when  stricken  down  with  pesti- 
lence*." It  is  thus  that  Mr  Denton  sums  up  the  normal 
conditions  of  life  in  the  fifteenth  century*. 

It  may  however  be  argued  that  this  picture  is  too  highly 
coloured,  that  he  has  attached  too  much  importance  to  the 
exaggerated  statements  of  ill-informed  chroniclers,  and  that 
the  famines  were  only  local,  and  the  pestilences  only  occa-     • 
sional  and  due  to  climatic  conditions  rather  than  induced  by 
the  habits  of  life.     We  may  approach  the  problem  from  the  The  meant, 
other  side  and  try  to  form  some  estimate  as  to  the  means  at  i^iourer^a 
the  command  of  the  ordinary  labourer  for  procuring  the  ^*n>09al' 
necessaries  of  life.     He  could  not  of  course  secure  a  greater 
degree  of  comfort  than  the  merchant  prince,  but  how  tax 
could  he   count  on   obtaining  an   adequate   share   of   the 
supplies  that  were  available  ?    What  were  the  means  at  his 

stole  others  which  they  devoured.  Theeves  that  were  in  prisons  did  plncke  in 
pieces  those  that  were  newlie  brought  amongst  them  and  greedily  devoured  them 
half  alive."    Stowe,  Annals, 

1  Denton,  105.  «  Ibid.  108. 

s  Compare  also  Bogers,  Fort.  Rev.  m.  193 ;  Jessopp,  Friars,  89,  who  are  both 
speaking  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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AD.  1377  disposal  ?  for  even  though  food  were  plentiful  and  cheap,  the 
labourer  might  suflfer  real  privation,  if  he  was  too  poor  to 
purchase  com\  The  means  at  his  disposal  would  depend 
partly  on  the  rates  of  wages  and  partly  on  the  constancy  of 
employment. 

It  is  probably  true  that  when  the  daily  labourer  was 
engaged  on  a  long  continued  piece  of  work,  and  could  count 
on  constant  employment,  he  fared  well ;  the  statutable  wages 
were  not  low  as  compared  with  rates  that  had  been  formerly 
paid,  and  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  maintains  that  the  sums 
actually  paid  were  sometimes  in  f^Tppga  nf  th^  liTnitA  \a\^ 
down  by  parliament ;  if  however  we  compare  the  salaries  of 
servants  engaged  by  the  year,  with  the  wages  of  day  labourers, 
it  becomes  clear  that  employment  was  not  constant.  The 
bailiflf  in  husbandry,  who  was  a  superior  servant,  was  to  get 
yearly  26s.  8cL  and  5$.  for  clothing,  besides  meat  and  drink, 
which  may  be  estimated  at  two  pence  per  d&y ' ;  the  ordinary 
artisan  was  to  have  three  pence  or  four  pence  a  day  and  the 
reaper  three  pence  a  day,  with  meat  and  drink,  so  that  in 
twenty-two  weeks  of  continuous  work  the  ordinary  artisan 
would  earn  as  much  as  the  bailiflf  did  in  a  year.  We  have 
no  sufficient  data  to  judge  of  the  regularity  of  the  labourer's 
employment  in  ordinary  circumstances;  but  if  we  take  the 
yearly  salaries,  we  may  at  least  avoid  this  element  of  uncer- 
tainty. The  'common  servant  in  husbandry'  was  paid  20^.  8ci., 
and  his  wife  145.  besides  their  food,  according  to  the  highest 
statutable  rate  in  the  fifteenth  century',  so  that  their  united 
earnings  would  provide  a  little  more  than  half  the  usual 
allowance  for  an  adult  s  food,  and  out  of  this  sum  they  had  to 
feed  their  family,  pay  for  fuel,  rent,  and  clothing.  Even  if 
they  could  eke  out  a  living  from  the  common  waste  it  seems 
most  unlikely  that  they  had  a  larger  free  income  than  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  of  the  present  day ;  we  could  not  institute 

1  During  a  recent  famine  ui  India,  when  the  export  of  rice  from  Bengal 
continued,  it  was  said  that  there  was  sufficient  foo<l  if  the  people  could  have  had 
it  conveyed  to  them  and  purchased  it,  and  that  they  suffered  from  poverty  rather 
than  scarcity. 

'  Both  from  the  figures  in  the  statutes  and  from  the  rate  at  which  Lord 
Howard  agreed  in  1511  to  cater  for  his  crews.    Rymer,  Fcederay  xin.  326. 

»  11  H.  Vn.  c.  22 ;  much  lower  payments  occur  in  a  compotus  roU  of  1380. 
Arch<vologia^  xvin. 
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an  accurate  comparison  unless  we  knew  not  only  the  prices  a.d.  1377 

*  .  1399 

of  the  articles  they  used,  but  also  the  quality  of  the  goods 
they  were  able  to  procure.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  such 
information  in  the  present  day,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  get 
sufficient  data  for  judging  certainly  about  the  distant  past. 

On  another  side  however  the  question  seems  simpler,  as  Holidays 
to  the  amount  of  free  time  at  the  labourer's  disposal.     The 
holidays  were  frequent,  those  who  were  paid  yearly  salaries 
would  have  the  advantage  of  them,  and  they  were  carefully  ) 

taken  into  account  in  reckoning  the  payments  that  were  due 
for  opera  vendita^ ;  but  the  day  labourer  would  only  find 
that  they  reduced  his  opportunities  of  finding,  employment 
and  therefore  of  earning.  His  free  time  must  be  reckoned, 
not  by  the  periods  of  enforced  idleness,  but  by  the  leisure  he 
could  count  on  when  fully  employed.  In  so  far  as  regularity 
of  employment  and  short  hours  are  a  test  of  the  well-being 
of  the  workman,  the  fifteenth  century  day  labourer  was 
badly  oflF;  his  summer  hours  lasted  from  five  in  the  morning  hours  of 
till  half-past  seven  at  night,  with  breaks  which  amounted  to  ^' 
two  hours  or  two  hours  and  a  half*  in  all. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that,  even  if  we  altogether  forego  Improved 
the  attempt  to  measure  how  much  one  or  the  other  was  of  the 
better  off,  the  balance  of  advantage  lies  with  the  modem  ^^^. 
artisan.     In  all  probability  his  employment  is  less  irregular, 
and  his  hours  are  shorter;   he  enjoys  practical  immunity 
from  famine   and   pestilence,   and   he   is   far   less   exposed 
to  attack  from  'enemies,*  or  to  violence  fi-om  unruly  reti- 
nues'.   The  French  Wars  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  led  to  a 
terrible  amount  of  disturbance  and  crime,  and  we  may  be 
certain  that  whatever  disasters  occurred, — whether  pillage  or 

1  Compotus  BoU  of  Wilsford  in  Hampshire,  1447.  British  Mosenm,  Additional 
Charters,  27,679. 

3  The  long  hours  of  which  ^Ifric's  ploughman  complained — who  had  to  plough 
an  acre  or  more  in  the  day — would  not  greatly  differ  from  those  insisted  on  in 
the  Act  of  1495. 

8  This  was  no  new  evil,  for  it  was  a  grieyance  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  both 
in  rural  districts  (Song  on  the  Betinues  of  Great  People  in  Wright's  Political 
Sotigs,  Camden  Society,  237)  and  in  towns.  Licence  was  required  by  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  while  attending  parliament  before  he  could  yenture  to  quarter  his 
retainers  at  Stratford  at  Bow  (Bymer,  Fcedera,  iv.  143).  From  the  time  of  Bichard 
n.  (13  B.  n.  St.  m.)  there  was  frequent  legislation  against  the  practice  tiU  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vil.  under  whom  it  was  practically  suppressed. 
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AJ).  1877   famine  or  pestilence, — the  poor  were  least  able  to  resist  its 
"^^-      eflfects  and  suflfered  most  from  it.     Taking  one  consideration 
with  another  we  may  feel  that  the  lot  of  the  labourer  did 
not  render  his  life  a  good  one  from  an  insurance  point  of 
view. 
Misery  and       It  might  indeed  have  been  supposed  that   these  evils 
^'^^"^V  were  so  far  common  to  all  classes  of  society,  that  the  labourer 
(might  be  satisfied  with  his  condition,  since  he  could  not 
hope  for  any  great  improYgnagnt.     The  distinction  between 
frich  and  poor  was  marked  by  all  the  externals  of  rank,  but  it 
)was  not  such  a  wide  gulf  as  separates  the  East  and  West  of 
'London  in  the  present  day.     But  though  all  classes  were  so 
much  more  nearly  on  a  level,  so  far  as  the  material  conditions 
of  well-being  were  concerned,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  labourer  was  not  so  comfortable  as  to  be  contented  with 
his  lot ;  the  records  of  frequent  riots  and  constant  crime  show 
only  too  clearly  that  the  masses  of  the  population  were  not 
only  poor  but  also  miserable,  and  thus  their  political  im- 
portance came  out  chiefly  in  antagonism  to  the  existing  order. 
When  we  try  to  trace  the  course  of  affairs  we  must  turn  and 
fix  our  attention  on  the  class  in  the  community  who  had 
attained  such  an  important  position  that  they  were  able  to 
exercise  a  decided  influence  in  guiding  public  policy. 
Politieal  117.    A  body  of  men,  who  contributed  to  the  royal  neces- 

mer^^antaf  sitics  as  largely  as  the  citizens  of  London  did,  had  really  a 
direct  means  of  putting  pressure  on  the  king ;  the  towns  from 
which  the  king  borrowed  had  a  more  immediate  means  of 
making  their  wishes  felt  than  through  the  agency  of  peti- 
tions in  parliament,  where  the   landed   interest  would   not 
Mercantile  always  support  them.     This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the 
^*^*        scheme  of  policy  they  approved  was   secured   to   them  by 
charters,  at  a  time  when  the  statutes  were  framed  on  entirely 
different  lines;  but  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  IL 
statutory  force  was  given  to  some  of  the  principles  of  trade- 
management  for  which   the   London   merchants   had   been 
steadily  contending. 
Bestric-  i.     The  chief  point  for  which  they  pressed  was  a  limitation 

^J^/"      of  the  freedom  of  aliens,  especially  their  freedom  to  compete 
with    Englishmen   in  internal   trade,  and  to   sell  by  retail. 
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The  deeply  rooted  objection  to  the  upland  man  which  shows  A.D.  1877 
itself  in  the  earliest  municipal  laws,  appears  here  in  a  later  " 
form ;  men  who  bore  the  burdens  of  the  town  had  a  right  to 
the  gains  which  came  from  its  trade.     The  men  of  London 
put  their  case  very  strongly  in  1372,  when  they  urged  that 
they  could  not  meet  the   royal  demands  if  their  ancient 
charters  were  infringed  by  the  privileges  newly  granted  to 
aliens*.     They  took  a  very  early   opportunity  of  bringing 
their  grievances  before  Richard  II.,  who  reaflSrmed   their 
ancient  privileges,  but  in  doing  so  he  made  a  further  excep- 
tion  in   favour  of  his  subjects  in  Aquitaine^     Even  this  a.d.  1377. 
indulgence  appears  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  statute  of  1378, 
which   forbids  the   aliens  to  sell  wine   or  other  imported 
merchandise  by  retail  in  London  or  other  towns,  though  it 
gave  them  considerable  freedom  at  fairs  for  selling  by  retail 
and  selling  to  one  another'.     Subsequently  the  privileges  of 
aliens  were  affirmed  by  statute*,  and  the  charters  of  boroughs  aj).  1887. 
set  aside  in  their  favour*;  but  in  the  end  the  citizens  were 
too  strong  for  them,  and  carried  a  measure  after  their  own 
heart®,  for  it  prohibited  aliens  from  selling  to  one  another 
and  from  selling  by  retail.     "  Forasmuch  as  it  seemeth  to  a.d.  1892. 
our  lord  the  King  that  the  said  statutes^  if  they  shall  be 
fiilly  holden  and  executed  shall  extend  to  the  great  hin- 
drance and  damage  as  well  of  the  city  of  London  as  of  other 
cities,  boroughs  and  towns  of  the   realm;  It  is   ordained 
and  assented.  That  no  merchant  stranger  alien  shall  sell, 
nor  buy  nor  merchandise  within  the  realm  with  another  \y 
strange  merchant  alien,  to  sell  again;  nor  that  no  strange 
merchant  alien  shall  sell  to  retail  within  the  said  realm, 
nor  shall  put  to  sale  any  manner  of  wares  or  merchandises, 
except  livings  and  victuals,  and  also  that  aliens  shall  sell 
wines  by  whole  vessels,  and  spicery  by  whole  vessels  and 
bales,  and  in   no   other  manner;   and  that  no  manner  of 
spicery,  after  that  it  be  brought  within  the  realm,  shall  be 
carried  out  of  the  same  realm  by  alien  or  denizen  upon  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  the  same." 

1  Rot.  Pari.  n.  314  (46).  «  Ibid.  in.  27  (127). 

8  2  Ric.  n.  Bt.  I.  c.  1.  *  5  Kic.  II.  st.  n.  c.  1;  14  Ric.  U.  c.  9. 

»  II  Ric.  n.  c.  7.  «  16  Ric.  11.  c.  1. 

7  9  Ed.  HL  St.  I.  c.  1;  25  Ed.  m.  st.  m.  c.  2;  11  R.  n.  c.  7. 
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AJ>.  1877         It  may  be  said  that  this  measure  marks  a  sta&fe  in  this 

—1899  .  . 

Internal '  ^^^S  Struggle  with  foreigners;  contests  with  foreign  merchants 
andretail  Jn  the  fifteenth  century  have  a  different  character,  for 
Englishmen  were  beginning  to  compete  with  them  in  that 
foreign  trade  and  canying  trade  in  which  they  were  even- 
tually to  succeed  so  well.  What  they  had  accomplished  so 
far  was  that  they  secured  the  retail  trade  and  the  internal 
trade  of  England  for  Englishmen. 

ii.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  victory  however, 
for  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  a  firm  footing  in  foreign 
trade  as  well,  and  demanded  that  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  English  shipping.  The  whole  policy  of  Edward 
III.  had  told  against  the  English  shipper,  though  the 
statutes  which  gave  commerce  over  to  foreigners  were  not 
strictly  enforced :  for  Englishmen  continued  to  frequent  the 
marts  at  Bruges\  and  obtained  indemnity  for  the  severe 
penalties  to  which  they  had  rendered  themselves  liable*. 
The  commercial  restrictions,  though  they  hampered,  did  not 
entirely  destroy  English  shipping;  but  there  were  other 
causes  which  led  to  its  decline.  The  owners  and  crews  of  ships 
requisitioned  for  war  were  put  to  great  expense  and  incon- 
venience', and  they  suflfered  by  the  enforcement  of  forfeiture* 
for  trivial  breaches  of  custom  regulations ;  and  the  decrease 
of  the  navy  appeared  to  be  a  public  danger*.  This  feeling 
found  expression  in  the  firat  Navigation  Abt^which  is  of  a 
A.D.  1381.  very  sweeping  character.  qTo  increase  the  navy  of  England 
which  is  now  greatly  diminished,  it  is  assented  and  accorded, 
that  none  of  the  king  s  liege  people  do  from  henceforth  ship 
any  merchandise  in  going  out  or  coming  within  the  realm 
of  England,  in  any  port,  but  only  in  ships  of  the  king's 
liegance,"  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  goods  shipped  in 
other  vessels,  the  third  part  of  which  were  to  go  to  the 
informerT^  Apparently  however  the  navy  was  so  far  minished 
that  the  statute  could  not  be  enforced ;  and  an  explana- 
tory clause  was  added  in  the  following  year  to  the  eflfect 


A.D.  1872. 


^  Rot.  Stapul.    See  Appendix  C. 
8  Rot.  Pari.  u.  311  (20). 
«  Ibid.  m.  94  (33) ;  38  Ed.  m.  i.  c.  8. 
6  ftid.  n.  314  (46). 


«  Rot.  Pari.  u.  314  (47). 


e  {^  B.  II.  8t.  I.  c.  3. 
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that  English  ships  when  "able  and  suflScient"  should  beAJ).  18T7 
preferred   "before   all   other  ships'."     A  further  condition "" 
was  annexed*  some  years  later,  from  which  it  appears  that  a.d.  1890. 
the  shipowners  had  taken  advantage  of  their  monopoly  to 
charge    exorbitant    rates,  instead .  of   being  satisfied  with 
"  reasonable  gains." 

iii  There  was  a  third  point  in  the  great  statement  of  Money  and 
the  grievance  of  the  towns  which  was  made  in  the  Good  Par-  ^ „,  137$. 
liament ;  it  was  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  aliens  and  the  decay  of  shipping.  Men  said  that 
the  land  was  without  money',  and  this  last  point  received 
consideration  from  the  parliaments  of  Richard  II.  "  For  the  a.d.  issi. 
great  mischief  which  the  realm  sufFereth,  and  long  hath 
done,  for  that  gold  and  silver  as  well  in  money,  vessel, 
plate  and  jewels  as  otherwise  by  exchanges  made  in  diverse 
manners  is  carried  out  of  the  realm,  so  that  in  eflfect  there 
is  none  thereof  left,  which  thing  if  it  should  longer  be 
suflfered  would  shortly  be  for  the  destruction  of  the  same 
realm,  which  God  prohibit*,"  it  was  ordered  that  no  one 
should  export  gold  or  silver,  except  for  the  wages  of  Calais 
and  other  fortresses  beyond  the  secL  Necessary  payments 
were  to  be  made  with  royal  licence,  and  through  the  agency 
of  good  and  suflScient  merchants,  who  were  to  be  sworn  not 
to  send  any  gold  or  silver  beyond  the  sea  under  colour  of  the 
said  exchange;  the  debt  was  to  be  liquidated  in  the  last 
resort  by  the  export  of  goods,  not  of  bullion.  By  a  later  a.d.  1890. 
statute  this  was  explicitly  ordained  with  respect  to  payments 
made  to  Rome ;  it  is  possible  that  a  decline  of  the  Floren- 
tine exports  of  wool  rendered  intervention  of  this  kind  more 
necessary  than  before*.  An  interesting  commentaly  on  the 
whole  is  found  in  the  record  of  the  information  on  which  it 
appears  that  the  statute  was  based*.  The  Warden  and 
other  officers  of  the  Mint  were  summoned  to  give  evidence 
as  to  the  reasons  of  the  scarcity  of  coinage.  The  large  sums 
paid  to  Rome,  and  the  export  of  money  in  the  course  of 

1  6  R.  n.  St.  I.  c.  8.  >  14  B.  n.  c.  6. 

8  Rot.  Pari.  n.  8d2  (69).  *  6  B.  IL  st.  I.  c.  2. 

s  See  p.  389,  below.    Compare  also  14  B.  IL  c.  2. 
0  Rot.  Pari.  m.  126, 1  and  2. 

c.  23 
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AJ).  1877    exchange  were  the  chief  points  they  spoke  of;  some  laid 

""  '  greater  stress  than  others  on  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
bullion,  but  one  of  the  officers,  Richard  Aylesbury,  stated  his 
opinion  in  terms  which  appear  to  anticipate  the  doctrine  of 

Balanee  of  the  balance  of  trade.  Since  neither  gold  nor  silver  is  to  be 
had  in  England  unless  it  is  imported  from  abroad,  he  con- 
sidered that  if  the  merchandise  which  goes  out  of  England 
were  well  and  justly  governed,  the  money  that  is  in  England 
would  remain,  and  great  plenty  of  money  would  come  from 
abroad ;  the  value  of  imports  should  never  exceed  the  value 
of  exporta  Parliament  went  so  far  as  to  insist  that  half  the 
value  of  the  imports  of  aliens  should  be  expended  on  English 
exports  O 

Edward  III.  had  also  legislated  with  reference  to  the 
currency  and  in  terms  that  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
quoted  above*,  but  none  the  less  may  this  enquiry,  and  the 

A.D.  1885.  statute  which  resulted  from  it,  be  taken  as  marking  an 
important  point  of  departure.  The  reference  to  the  "de- 
struction of  the  realm  "  suggests  at  any  rate  the  importance 

Treasure,  of  accumulating  treasure  for  political  purposes,  and  not  merely 
as  a  circulating  medium ;  of  this  there  is  no  hint  in  Edward's 
statute.     Besides  this,  the  attempt  to  regulate  the  expendi- 

A.D.  1864.  ture  of  merchants  was  a  distinct  addition  to  his  regulations. 
The  permission  Edward  made  in  favour  of  fishermen  coming 
in  small  ships  with  fish,  and  who  might  be  paid  in  gold  and 
silver  since  they  did  not  "meddle  in  other  merchandise'," 
shows  that  the  rule  at  which  he  aimed  was  an  exchange  of 
goods  for  goods ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  attached  so 
much  importance  to  it,  or  saw  its  bearing  in  the  same  light 
as  the  parliaments  of  Richard  II. 

Peasant   y^^iAS.     In  all  these  commercial  matters  we  may  trace  the 

oiusedhyx  iiiA^ence  of  the  mercantile  classes  in  the  towns,  but  one  can 


^  14  R.  n.  c.  1.  Parliament  adopted  a  btdlionist  expedient,  while  Richard 
Aylesbury  appears  to  have  been  a  mercantilist, — to  adopt  terms  which  were  in 
vogue  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

2  9  Ed.  m.  St.  u.  c.  1. 

B  38  Ed.  St.  I.  c.  2.  The  mercantilists  of  the  Stuart  time  would  have  condemned, 
with  all  the  force  of  language  they  could  command,  a  proposal  to  leave  fishing — the 
scliool  of  seamanship — in  the  hand  of  foreigners  and  to  pay  them  in  bullion  for 
doing  it. 
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hardly  suppose  that  they  would  exert  themselves  to  the  same  AJ).  1377 
extent  in  connexion  with   the   disorder  in  rural   districts.  ~ 
London  indeed  received  a  severe  shock  at  the  time  when 
Wat  Tyler  entered  with  his  great  following  of  Kentish  men,  a.d.  issi 
while  the  peasantry  of  Essex  poured  in  from  the  other  side : 
but   even   if  the   citizens   appreciated   the   gravity  of  the 
situation,  they  had  no  practical  knowledge  which  would  help 
them  to  apply  a  proper  remedy.     The  anarchy  on  the  man- 
orial estates,  of  which  the  peasants'  revolt  was  a  symptom, 
was  the  result  of  many  years  of  difficulty  and  pressure.     In 
order  to  see  the  precise  nature  of  the  problems  with  which 
Richard's  parliament  had  to  deal  in  the  rural  districts,  it  • 

is  necessary  to  go  back  and  consider  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  Black  Death.  The  statutes 
of  labourers  had  been  intended  to  meet  the  temporary 
emergency ;  but  even  if  they  had  been  everywhere  enforced, 
many  landowners  would  have  been  left  in  a  position  of  great 
difficulty ;  if  there  was  no  one  to  do  the  work  it  did  not  much 
matter  what  they  were  to  be  paid,  and  in  not  a  few  villages 
scarcely  any  one  was  left  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  agricultural 
operations.  On  such  manors  many  of  the  holdinsfs  would  rural 
revert  to  the  lord,  and  he  would  not  get  the  quit  rents  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed ;  he  had  not  the  same  means 
of  paying  labour,  even  if  labour  had  been  available ;  there 
was  plenty  of  land,  and  despite  some  murrain,  a  considerable 
amount  of  stock,  but  there  was  no  one  to  work  it  on  the  old 
terms  either  at  a  quit  rent,  or  for  wages.  Ruin  stared  the  a.d.  1868. 
landowners  in  the  face  and  new  expedients  had  to  be 
-devised*. 

The  most  general  of  these  appears  to  have  been  i^he  stock  Leaata, 
and  land  lease  ;  this  is  described  by  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  as 

^  Come  par  les  Pestilences  et  grantz  ventz  sont  diyerses  meschief  s  et  merveil- 
lonses  aveunz,  diverses  Manoirs,  Terres  et  Tenementz  de  notre  Seignonr  le  Boi, 
tennz  en  chief,  aaxi  bien  come  antres,  sont  tonz  desolatz,  gastez  et  anientez :  si 
Men  les  Homages  et  Bondages  come  les  chiefs  Manoirs  et  tieax  Tenantz  de 
Bondage  come  fem^nt  devant  ne  poent  ore  estre  troyez.  £t  pur  les  dites  Mes- 
chief s  eschoire,  et  par  avoir  ascon  profit  des  dites  Terres  et  Wastes,  les  Seignonrs 
des  dites  minouses  places  les  lessent,  toate  on  partie,  a  terme  de  vie  pur  les 
enhabiter,  q'est  snrvys  et  aocomptez  Alienation  samiz  congie  da  Roi ;  lesqaeax 
Lessez  ne  poent  estre  Alienations  la  on  nostre  Seignonr  le  Boi  ad  Tenantz  en 
droit.    Roi.  Pari.  u.  279  (38). 

23—2 
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AJX 1377    of  common  occurrence  durincf  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth 

— 1399.  i'^  ° 

century  ^g  the  new  tenant  took  the  land  and  the  stock  offthe 
lord's  han&s  and  made  in  return  &  definite  annual  payment. 
Gradually,  and  possibly  by  mere  lapse  of  time  as  the  stock 
died  oflF,  it  was  replaced  by  the  tenant,  not  the  lord ;  and  we 
thus  have  the  beginning  of  the  ordinary  system  of  English 
tenant  farming,  in  which  the  capital  is  supplied  by  the 
tenant,  who  pays  a  definite  rent  to  the  landlord  for  farm  and 

buil(fingS.      The  y^pma-Ti   fftrmftn^.  nr   t^T^ant   farmftrs^    as  we 

may  call  them,   probably  sprang  from    the   class   of    fre^ 
labourers,  as  the  surviving  villans  who  already  had  their  own 
holdings,  would  not  be  so  easily  able  to  oflfer  for  a  portion  of 
the  domain  land  which  the  lord  desired  to  lety 
^  It  thus  appears  that  the  villans  had  felt  but  little  change 

offfiOans.  in  their  position  from  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
Black  Death ;  they  still  had  land  to  work ;  some  of  those  who 
were  at  a  quit  rent  may  have  eked  out  their  living  by  hiring 
themselves  out  as  labourers,  and  they  would  share  in  the  gain 
which  accrued  from  the  rise  of  wages,  but  many  of  them 
were  prevented  from  doing  so.  j  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  condition  of  the  villans  was  exceedingly  various,  and  that 
they  had  not  all  commuted  their  services  in  the  same  way*. 
Some  were  entirely  quit,  some  did  actual  service,  some  paid 
in  money  or  service  at  the  discretion  of  the  lord ;  after  the 
Black  Death  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  lord,  in  all  cases 
Services,  where  he  possibly  could,  to  obtain  actual  service  from  the 
villans.  The  strict  exaction  of  the  old  services',  which  were 
now  so  much  more  valuable,  would  in  itself  be  felt  as  a 
grievance  even  by  villans  who  still  were  accustomed  to  render 
actual  service,  and  there  were  many  8uch\  In  the  district 
round  Ely  it  was  a  common  thing  in  the  fourteenth  century 

1  Agriculture  and  Prices,  i.  24. 

>  See  above,  p.  219. 

>  The  Wiiislow  Court  Rolls  furnish  some  illustrations  of  the  difficulties  which 
arose  in  connexion  with  the  demand  for  services:  in  one  case  (45  Ed.  m.)  the 
difficulty  was  about  certain  precariaD  or  occasional  services  which  were  still  in 
dispute,  although  most  of  the  services  in  that  manor  had  been  commuted  for  money 
payments ;  in  another  about  the  service  of  gathering  nuts  (25  Ed.  HI.), 

*  Professor  Thorold  Bogers  very  greatly  antedates  the  time  when  services  were 
commuted.  Six  Centuries^  i.  44,  253.  He  asserts  that  in  1881  "no  memory  went 
back  to  the  older  custom,"  Economic  Interpretation^  29. 
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to  commute  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  services  each  year  AJ).  1877 
as  opera  vendita ;  but  no  definite  custom  had  grown  up  at 
the  time  of  the  peasants'  revolt,  and  in  that  year  the  Wilburton  * 
villans  fulfilled  their  ordinary  obligations,  partly  by  payment 
and  partly  by  actual  work*.  The  storm  which  was  raging  all 
around  seems  to  have  made  no  difference  in  the  routine  of 
life  in  this  village.  There  might  be  a  more  bitter  sense  of 
wrong  in  the  case  of  those  who,  by  a  custom  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  paid  a  small  money  commutation  for  the 
whole  or  for  any  part  of  the  actual  services  which  they  were 
bound  to  render,  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  go  back  from  this 
custom.  The  diflSculties  of  the  manorial  lords  would  be 
partially  renewed  with  every  subsequent  visitation  of  the 
plague ",  and  the  pressure  upon  the  villans  to  render  actual 
service  would  become  more  severe',  until  it  at  last  resulted  ^ 
in  the  general  outbreak  of  the  peasants  in  1881.  J 

^  Professor  Maitland,  who  has  examined  the  accoimts  and  records  of  this  and 
some  neighbouring  manors,  has  pointed  ont  to  me  that  the  actual  services  were 
exacted  all  through  the  fifteenth  century. 

«  Denton,  100. 

s  1  R.  n.  c.  6.  Item,  at  the  grievous  complaint  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
the  Realm,  as  well  Men  of  Holy  Church  as  other,  made  in  the  Parliament,  of  that 
that  in  many  Signories  and  parts  of  the  Realm  of  England,  the  Yillaines  and 
Landtenants  in  Yillenage,  who  owe  Services  and  Customs  to  their  said  Lords, 
have  now  late  withdrawn,  and  do  daily  withdraw  their  Services  and  Customs  due 
to  their  said  Lords,  by  Comfort  and  Procurement  of  other  their  Counsellors, 
Maintalners,  and  Abettors  in  the  Country,  which  hath  taken  Hire  and  Profit  of  the 
said  Yillaines  and  Landtenants,  by  Colour  of  certain  Exemplifications  made  out  ol 
the  Book  of  Domesday  of  the  Manors  and  Towns  where  they  have  been  dwelling, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  same  Exemplifications,  and  their  evil  Interpretations  of  the 
same,  they  affirm  them  to  be  quite  and  utterly  discharged  of  all  Manner  Servage, 
due  as  well  of  their  Body  as  of  their  said  Tenures,  and  will  not  suffer  any  Distress 
or  other  Justice  to  be  made  ui>on  them;  but  do  menace  the  Ministers  of  their 
Lords  of  Life  and  Member,  and,  which  more  is,  gather  themselves  together  in 
great  Routs,  and  agree  hj  such  Confederacy,  that  every  one  shall  aid  other  to 
resist  their  Lords  with  strong  Hand;  and  much  other  Harm  they  do  in  sundry 
Manner,  to  the  great  Damage  of  their  said  Lords,  and  evil  Example  to  other  to 
begin  such  Riots:  so  that  if  due  Remedy  be  not  the  rather  provided  upon  the 
same  Rebels,  greater  mischief,  which  Qod  prohibit,  may  thereof  spring  through 
the  Realm 

And  as  to  the  said  Exemplifications  made  and  purchased  as  afore  is  said,  which 
were  caused  to  come  in  the  Parliament,  and  to  be  declared  in  the  same  Parliament, 
that  tlie  same  may  not  nor  ought  to  avail  or  hold  place  to  the  said  Yillaines  or 
Landtenants,  as  to  the  Franchise  of  their  Bodies ;  nor  to  change  the  condition  of 
their  Tenure  and  Customs  of  old  Time  due;  nor  to  do  Prejudice  to  the  said  Lorda, 
to  have  their  Services  and  Customs  as  they  were  wont  of  old  Time;  and  it  is 
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AJ).  1877  Political  feelinc:  entered  into  the  matter,  and  the  solid- 
pmLz  arity  of  ^^^  movement  in  different  parts  of  the  country  may 
discontent,  have  been  due  to  Or  wide-spread  organisation  which  was  able 
to  take  advantage  of  local  discontents.  The  finances  of  the 
realm  seemed  to  be  in  hopeless  disorder ;  the  yield  of  the  last 
parliamentary  grant  had  been  small  and  had  come  in  slowly, 
the  Crown  jewels  were  in  pawn  and  the  English  garrisons 
in  France  had  arrears  of  pay  due  to  them*  for  more  than  a 
Poll  tax,  year.  Parliament  therefore  voted  a  poll  tax,  as  a  means  of 
raising  a  large  sum  immediately.  Everyone  over  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  was  to  pay ;  but  this  was  to  be  assessed  as 
a  graduated  tax  on  the  value  of  every  man's  goods,  though 
no  one  was  to  pay  more  than  sixty  groats  and  no  one  less 
than  half  a  groat'.  The  form  of  the  levy,  which  involved  an 
inquisitorial*  investigation  into  every  person's  property  by 
oflficers  who  did  not  always  execute  their  diflScult  duty  with 
delicacy,  was  enough  in  itself  to  render  it  unpopular,  and 
this  was  the  occasion  which  brought  the  separate  and  local 
discontents  into  a  single  focus.  The  teaching  of  Wyclif.  or 
at  least  of  his  followejrs,  did  something  to  stimulate  these 
communistic  murmuiW-f  and  the  glorification  of  a  life  of 
poverty,  which  was  the  keynote  of  the  teaching  of  the  friars, 
gave  religious  support  from  a  very  different  side  to  the  outcry 
ag^st  the  rich. 
TWe  cannot  assign  one  cause  only ;  generally  spoken  of  as 

oiilained,  that  upon  this  Declaration  the  said  Lords  shall  have  Letters  Patent 
under  the  Great  Seal,  as  many  and  snch  as  they  shall  need,  if  they  the  same 
require. 

1  Dowell,  Uistory  of  Taxation^  i.  97. 

3  Rot.  FarL  ni.  90  (13).  The  grant  contains  a  phrase,  to  which  Dowell  refers 
{History  of  Tazationj  i.  99),  as  showing  that  the  tax  was  modelled  on  a  French 
impost :  per  issint  qe  les  fortes  feossent  constreintz  daider  les  f eobles.  But  the  tax 
granted  by  the  assembly  at  Paris  in  1369  was  a  hearth  tax,  not  a  poll  tax,  and  the 
phrase  *le  fort  portant  le  faible'  in  their  grant  refers  to  the  fact  that  fortified 
towns  were  taxed  four  francs,  and  mifortified  towns  or  places  in  the  open  comitry 
only  1^.  Clamageran,  Ilistoire  de  I'irnpott  i.  391.  It  seems  to  be  a  common 
mediieval  phrase  for  *eqaality  of  taxation';  the  different  application  in  France 
and  England  gives  some  instructive  light  on  the  respective  condition  of  the  two 
conntries ;  in  England  unfortified  places  were  not  so  insecure  that  they  had  to 
have  special  rates  when  taxes  were  levied. 

[\)n  2  H.  V.  I.  c.  7  the  Lollards  are  represented  as  nihilists  who  intended  to 
desm>y  the  king,  the  estates  of  the  realm,  all  manner  of  policy  and  the  laws  of  the 
land  as  well  as  of  the  Christian  faith. 
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the  villans'  revolt,  the  rising  met  with  active  sympathy  from  a.d.  1877 
other  classes  as  well.  Oiir  most  complete  accoimts  of  it  come 
from  S.  Albans;  and  the  copies  of  charters  and  manumissions  8.  Albans. 
which  the  villans  drew  up  and  forced  the  monks  to  sign, 
supply  most  instructive  evidence  as  to  their  real  aims.  The 
story  of  their  proceedings  gives  us  the  idea  of  an  organised 
rising  where  the  leaders  had  tolerably  well-defined  objects 
and  succeeded  in  restraining  their  followers  from  wild  acts  of 
cruelty  such  as  stained  the  peasants'  risings  in  France  and 
Germany.  They  aimed  at  securing  a  legal  status  by  the 
violent  means  of  destroying  legal  evidence;  the  proposals 
which  Shakspere  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Jack  Cade  are  more 
appropriate  to  the  rising  under  Tyler  and  Ball.  Whatever 
the  precise  causes  and  occasions  may  have  been,  all  the 
inf^iprnfttini;^  wag  Hirppf.f^d  a^g^iTist  the  great  landowners, 
whether  clerical  or  lay ;  the  obligation  to  use  the  loid'smill  * 
was  a  cause  of  special  dissatisfaction,  and  §0.  were  ^he 
tolls  which  tenants  had  to  pay  at  the  lord's  market 
Since  the  bailiffs  demanded  the  services  required  in  the 
manorial  extents,  the  agitators  tried  to  bum  the  muniment 
rooms^  and  thus  f^  Am-gA  nil  pvir^pj^^^t^ft  nf  .^h^^'^  °^r.!2l:"^^  * 

^  The  Tillans  on  breaking  into  S.  Albans  abbey  at  once  took  possession  of 
the  hand-miUs  which  the  abbots  had  confiscated.  Gtata  Ahbatum  8,  Albani,  in. 
pp.  309,  329,  346.  This  popolar  feeling  gave  additional  point  to  the  address  of 
Jakke  Mylner,  where  the  state  is  compared  to  a  windmill.  Knyghton,  1381. 
Ck>mpare  also  Sir  Walter  Scott's  description  of  the  Miller  of  Melrose  and  his 
anxieties,  in  the  Montutery^  o.  13.  In  1737  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  at 
Manchester  because  the  millers  of  Manchester  insisted  that  all  the  inhabitants 
shoold  grind  at  their  mills  **tho'  they  were  not  able  to  serve  half  the  town."  See 
the  epigram  in  the  Oentletnati'a  Magazine^  1737  (vn.  p.  307). 

Bat  the  particular  grievances  that  seemed  most  oppressive  differed  in  different 
places:  at  Cambridge  the  townsmen  rose  against  the  University,  and  first 
attacked  Corpus  Christi  College,  "because  that  college  was  endowed  with  many 
candle  rents,  so  that  a  sixth  part  of  the  town  is  said  at  that  time  to  belong 
thereunto."    Fuller,  Hist.  Univ.  Camb.  p.  53. 

The  Jacquerie  was  so  purely  destructive  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  compare 
it  directly  with  the  English  revolt;  though  both  were  revolts  of  villans  paying 
services,  both  aroused  against  baronial  and  knightly  oppression,  at  times  when 
the  Monarchy  was  weak.  There  is  however  a  very  close  analogy  between  the 
English  revolt  and  that  of  the  German  peasants,  especially  in  the  desire  of  both 
for  a  political  absolutism.  See  Boscher,  Oeachichte  der  Nat.  Oek.  p.  79:  and 
compare  the  assertions  of  the  English  peasants  that  they  were  loyal  to  the  king : 
they  certainly  did  accept  his  leading.  The  Russian  empire  is  probably  a  nearer 
approximation  to  their  ideal  than  exists  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

s  Walsingham,  Hist.  Angl.  i.  p.  455.    The  revolt  has  thus  a  family  likeness 
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AJD.  1877    while  they  also  strengthened  their  position  by  extorting 
^^^'     3rt^^  ^^   mpnnmi««inn     The    endowed  cloigy  whether 
monastic  or  secular  were  often  engaged  in  disputes  with  the 
WyeUf.      friars  and  the  followers  of  Wyclif,  and  both  classes  furnished 
recruits  who  were  delighted  to  join  in  this  attack  on  their 
wealthy  rivals.     So  far  as  they  had  a  positive  political  pro- 
gramme, it  was  the  establishment  of  a  free  peasant  proprietary, 
to  be  governed  by  the  king  as  absolute  monarch  without  the 
intervention  of  tl^enobles  and  knights  whom  they  looked  on 
as  their  oppressors^ 
FaOure  of        It  has  been  generally,  but  too  hastily,  assumed  that  the 
tkerevoU.    yjUgjjg  ^^j^  practically  successful,  and  that    despite  the 
repressive    statutes,   and    the    forcible   retraction'   of   the 
manumissions',  the  peasants  really  gained  their  ends.    If  the 
revolution  had  really  been  successful  on  its  social  side,  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  it  was  so  inoperative  politically.     Absolutely 
conclusive  evidence  is  furnished  for  particular  manors  on  the 
back  of  some  fifteenth  century  rolls  where  the  actual  services 
rendered  are  noted ;  and  these  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
exceptional,  since  there  is  incidental  evidence  of  the  very 
(7(m-  general  continuance  of  serfdom  long  after  the  time  of  the 

J5^IS!^«.  revolt.  The  efforts  of  the  villans  to  shake  off  their  disabilities 
by  inducing  the  lords  to  answer  their  pleadings  in  the  king's 
courts,  would  hardly  have  demanded  special  legislation  in 
1385  if  they  had  practically  succeeded  in  attaining  their 
ends'.  Servitude  of  a  practical  character  survived  the 
revolt ;  the  tone  of  Walsingham's  writing  favours  this  view ; 
A.D.  1447.  Henry  VI.  legislated  about  his  villans,  or  bondsmen,  in 
Wales*;  but  much  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  general 
retention  of  serfdom  is  furnished  by  Fitzherbert,  who,  in  the 
third  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  laments  over  the 
continuance  of  villanage,  as  a  disgrace  to  the  country'. 
Elizabeth  took  active  measures  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
bondmen  on  royal  estates  in  1574,  and  incidental  notices 

to  the  great  revolntion  in  France.    See  Maine,  Fortnightly  Review,  xxi.  N.  8. 
p.  462. 

1  5  Rich.  n.  stat.  i.  c.  6,  also  c.  8 ;  and  6  Rich.  11.  stat.  i.  c.  4. 

a  Rymer,  Fcedera  (Record),  iv.  126. 

«  9  R.  n.  c.  2.  *  25  Henry  VI. 

*  On  Snrveyinge. 
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occur  of  their  disabilities  from  time  to  time,  but  the  last  A.D.  1877 

X*  —1889 

argument  on  the  subject  was  Pigg's  case*  in  1618.  /Their 
own  rebellion  failed,  but  the  slow  agricultural  revolution 
which  rendered  their  services  less  useful  to  the  manorial 
lords,  gradually  set  the  villans  free  by  removing  the  interest 
their  masters  had  in  retaining  a  hold  upon  them^ 

119.  /The  repression  of  the  actual  outbreak  was  not  in  Dtfieulty 
any  way  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the  manorial  fiJLing. 
lords  had  found  themselves ;  it  was  possible  to  force  back  the 
villans  into  nominal  serfdom,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how 
the   agriculture   of  the  country  was  to  be  carried  on.     So   /Tt^^'-^ 
far  as  the  lords*   estates  were   not   let  on  stock  and  land    >'-'  ^  ^  "  "^ 
leases,  and  were  left  on  their  hands,  the  difficulty  of  working 
them   must  have   been  great.     The  labour  of  the  villans, 
disappointed  and  cheated  of  their  freedom,  would  hardly  be 
hearty,   and   the   rates   of  wages   must  have  rendered  the 
attempt  to  farm  by  hired  labour  very  unremunerative.     The 
one   expedient   which   seemed   to   oflFer  a  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  was  that  of  laying  down  the  land  in  pasture ;  there 
was  in  consequence  a  steady  increase  of  sheep  farming  in  Sheep 
England  during  the  fifteenth  century',  and  such  a  decrease  *^*^ 
of  corn  growing  as  to  cause  considerable  anxiety  to  politicans ; 
of  that  we  shall  hear  much  more  in  Tudor  times,  but  it  is  of 

1  Howell's  State  Trials,  xx.  40.    Noy,  Reports,  27. 

^  It  was  apparently  a  common  jest  with  foreigners  daring  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.  to  associate  the  decline  of  oar  naval  power  with  the  increase  of  sheep 
farming.  Cachiunant  de  nobis  inimici,  et  dicant, "  ToUite  navem  de  pretiosa  moneta 
vestra,  et  imprimite  ovem,  vecordiam  vestram  in  hoc  argaentes."  Capgrave,  de 
illustrihus  llenricis,  p.  135. 

Another  aathor  wrote  some  few  years  before, 

Wher  ben  oar  shippes,  wher  ben  oar  swerdes  become? 
Cor  enmyes  bid  for  the  ship  set  a  sheep. 

JVom  the  LiheUe  of  English  Polycye,  w.  86, 87,  printed  in  the  Political  Songs  in  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls  Series,  vol.  i.  This  most  interesting  tract  shoald  be  compared 
witl)  Sir  John  Fortescae*s  Comodytes  of  England,  written  before  1451  bat  only 
recently  printed.  After  mentioning  the  (1)  riyers  and  (2)  harboars,  which  gave  all 
parts  of  the  land  the  advantage  of  trade  (Ely  is  mentioned  among  them),  he 
adds,  "Tlio  third  comodyte  of  this  land  ys  that  the  groande  thereof  is  soo  good 
and  commodyoas  to  the  shepe,  that  beare  soo  goode  woU,  and  ys  soo  plentyoos 
thereof  that  all  the  merchands  of  two  Icmds  may  not  by  that  one  merchandyz. 
The  foarth  comodyte  that  the  comones  have  with  in  hem  ys  woOyn  clothe  redy 
made  at  all  timys  to  serve  the  merchaonts  of  any  two  kingdomys  Chrystenye  or 
hethynnye."    i.  p.  661.  ■     • 
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AJ).  1377    more  immediate  importance  to  notice  how  a  death  blow  had 

ISOO 

now  been  given  to  the  old  manorial  system.     It  was  not 

only  that  it  had  become  difficult  to  work  it,  but  that  another 

mode  of  using  the  land  was  proving  profitabQ 

onde-  sjhe  enclosing  of  the  land  for  sheep  might  sometimes 

^^!ua^     take  place  on  estates  that  had  practically  been  depopulated 

by   the   Black   Death,   and  here  there  could  be  no  social 

grievance ;  but  in  other  cases  the  change  had  serious  social 

and  at  the  results.    If  the  lord  desired  to  use  for  pasture  as  much  of 

^^1^^      the  waste  as  he  fairly  could,  and  his  own  portions  of  the 

common  arable  fields  besides,  he  had  no  longer  any  need  of 

the  services  either  forced  or  paid  of  his  poorer  neighbours. 

There  was  comparatively  little  employment  to  be  had  in 

rural  districts ;  besides  this,  in  enclosing  the  waste  the  lord 

might  not  have  sufficient  care  for  the  needs  of  his  tenants' 

cattle,  and  might  leave  them  so  little  pasture^  that  it  was  no 

longer  possible  for  them  to  farm  their  own  holdings;  thus 

there  was  not  only  a  decline  in  agricultural  employment  on 

the  domain  lands,  but  the  numbers  of  the  copyholders  and 

tenants  who  were  cultivating   holdings   tended   to   decline^ 

A   very   explicit  statement  of  the  case  was  made  by  the 

in  Chta-     tenants  at  Chesterton  near  Cambridge  in  1414.     "  And  also 

they  seiden  that  there  was  made  gret  waste  in  the  same 

Manor  of  Chesterton  of  Housing,  that  is  to  say  of  Halles  and 

of  Chambers  and  of  other  houses  of  office  that  were  necessary 

in  the  same  Manor,  and  none  housinge  left  stondinge  thereon, 

but  zif  it  were  a  Shepcote  or  a  Berne,  or  a  Swynsty  and  a 

few  houses  byside  to  putte  in  bestes'."     In  view  of  these 

changes  it  was  most  desirable  to  make  some  attempt  to 

encourage  arable  farming. 

Seriow  The  difficulties  are  well  described  in  the  first  statute  of 

dxfjic    tea  Richaj-d'g  reign'  which  attempted  a  remedy.     "  The  servants 

and  labourers  will  not,  nor  by  a  long  season  would,  serve  and 

labour  without   outrageous  and   excessive   hire,  and   much 

more  than  hath  been  given  to  such  servants  and  labourers 

^  One  of  the  manorial  troables  was  connected  with  repeated  trespass  of 
peasants  and  their  cattle  on  the  lord's  pasturage.  Court  Boll,  Stapleford  Tawney, 
1382.    British  Museum,  Add.  Charters,  28792. 

>  Hot,  ParL  IV.  60  b.  8  12  R.  n.  cc.  3—7. 
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in  any  time  past,  so  that  for  scarcity  of  the  said  Servants  AJ).  1S77 
and  labourers,  the  husbands  and  land  tenants  may  not  ~~ 
pay  their  rents  nor  unnethes  live  upon  their  lands  to  the 
great  damage  and  loss  as  well  of  their  lords  as  of  all 
the  Commons ;  also  the  hires  of  the  said  servants  in  hus- 
bandry have  not  been  put  in  certainty  before  this  time." 
After  this  preamble  it  goes  on  to  fix  the  wages  for  different 
labourers,  and  to  ordain  penalties  on  those  who  gave  more 
than  the  regulation  rates,  while  it  also  lays  down  that 
artificers,  their  servants  and  apprentices,  should  be  "com- 
pelled to  serve  in  harvest,  to  cut,  gather  and  bring  in  the 

corn/'  \l(?SI  o^    ^"^ 

^It  may  be  remarked  that  this  statute  plainly  recognises  of  lease- 
the  new  condition  of  aflfairs  where  tenants  were  the  principal  others. 
employers  of  labour ;  the  grievance  was  felt  by  them,  and 
only  by  the  manorial  lords  indirectly  as  it  touched  their  rents. 
Subsequent  clauses  throw  considerable  light  on  the  social 
condition  of  the  country ;  though  wages  were  comparatively 
high,  the  lot  of  a  rural  labourer  was  not  attractive,  and  a  Bund 
prohibition  was  introduced  against  those  who  had  served  in  ^^JSnT** 
agriculture  till  twelve  years  of  age,  being  subsequently 
apprenticed  to  a  trade  in  the  town ;  this  might  prevent  the 
supply  of  agricultural  labour  from  being  still  further  dimi- 
nished. We  also  find  some  indication  of  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  rural  population,  not  only  for 
agricultural  but  for  military  reasons^  the  servants  and 
labourers  were  to  have  "bows  and  arrows  and  use  the 
same  on  Sundays  and  Holy  days,  and  leave  all  pla}ring  at 
tennis  or  football,  and  other  games  called  coits,  dice, 
casting  of  the  stone,  kailes  (Le.  skittles),  and  other  such 
importune  games."  The  prohibition  of  swords  and  daggers 
to  the  labourer  and  artificer,  "  but  in  time  of  war  for  defence 
of  the  realm  of  England/'  was  no  unnecessary  precaution 
when  there  were  so  many  disorderly  but  able-bodied  tramps, 
and  when  there  were  large  retinues  of  liverie<l  ruffians  ready 
to  maintain  a  quarreP.  Bands  of  discharged  soldiers  lurked 
in  the  woods  and  made  travelling  unsafe",  and  the  "assembUes, 

1  1  R.  n.  c.  7. 

>  Denton,  Fifteenth  Century,  186. 
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AJ).  1877    conferences  and  conspiracies  "  of  labouring  folk  seemed  to  be 
^-      ftaught  with  danger',  and  were  prohibited  in  the  first  Game 

Law,  Tji.w 

AJ).1890.     —^ 

Protective     /JThere  are  two  other  points,  which  are  worth  noticing ;  in 

JjJJ'JjjgJI*'  suBsequent  statutes  Edward  III.  had  prohibited  the  export- 

Com         ation  of  com  to  any  foreign  port  but  Calais  and  to  Gascony * ; 

if  the  production  was  diminished,  it  was  desirable  to  secure 

the  whole  harvest  for  the  use  of  English  subjects,  but  under 

AJ).  1894.    Richard  II.  parliament  entered  upon  another  policy.     If  the 

prosperity  of  agriculture  was  to  be  assured  it  was  necessary 

that  the  farmer  should  have  a  good  market  for  the  com,  and 

Freedom  of  ^o  at  the  request  of  the  Commons  the  king  "granted  licence 

^ST^^    to  all  his  liege  people  of  the  realm  of  England  to  ship  and 

carry  com  out  of  the  said  realm  to  what  parts  that  please 

them  except  to  his  enemies'."     The  king's  council  appear  to 

have  interfered  frequently  and  to  have  rendered  this  law  a 

dead  letter,  but   this  statute  as  confirmed^  and  amended^ 

A.D.  1437     under  Henry  VI.  may  be  certainly  taken  as  an  attempt  to 

keep  up  the  price  of  com  and  so  to  encourage  the  farmer  to 

carry  on  and  to  improve  tillage.     The  policy  thus  begun,  of 

affording  protection  to  native  tillage,  was  carried  still  farther 

prohOntion  Under  Edward  IV.     The   merchants   of  the  Hanse  League 

wg'wm!     had  taken  to  importing  com  in  considerable  quantities',  and 

in  1463  parliament   prohibited  the   importation   of  foreign 

grown  com,  when  the  price  of  wheat  at  the  port  to  which  it 

was  brought  did  not  exceed  6«.  8d.  the  quarter^     This  was 

deliberately  done  to  relieve  the  condition  of  the  labourers 

and  occupiers  of  husbandry  and  to  raise  the  price  of  com 

grown  within  the  realm^ 

Poor  Law^    ^The  Statutes  of  this  reign  also  notice  the  existence  of  a 

1  13  R.  n.  St.  I.  c.  13.  *'  Forasmnch  as  divers  Artificers,  Labourers,  Servants 
and  Grooms  keep  greyhounds  and  other  Dogs,  and  on  the  Holydays  when  good 
Christian  people  be  at  Church  hearing  Divine  ser\ice  they  go  Hunting  in  Parks, 
Warrens  and  Conningries  of  Lords  and  others  to  the  very  great  Destruction  of  the 
same  and  sometime  under  such  Colour  they  make  their  Assemblies,  Conferences 
and  Conspiracies  for  to  rise  and  disobey  their  Allegiance,"  laymen  with  less  than 
40i?.  and  clergy  with  less  than  £10  a  year  are  not  to  keep  dogs  or  use  ferrets,  heys, 
nets,  harepiiMis,  cords  or  other  engines  to  destroy  deer. 

«  34  Ed.  in.  c.  20.  8  17  r.  n.  c.  7. 

*  4  H.  VI.  c.  5.  «  15  H.  VL  c.  2. 

^  Wonns,  La  Ligut  kansSattqfte,  282.  7  3  Ed.  IV.  c.  2. 
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class  about  whom  there  was  to  be  an  immense  amount  of  A.D.  1877 

—1899 

legislation  in  later  times — the  impotent  poor ;  there  was  no 
intention  that  they  should  incur  the  penalties  which  were 
designed  for  the  sturdy  tramp  who  was  wandering  about 
with  no  testimonial  from  his  last  employer,  but  they  were 
to  stay  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  wPTft  dw^lliTig  fi.t 
the  time  of  the  pff>o.lftTnRt.i<7n  of  f.hp  Qfafnf^^  "and  if  the 
people  of  cities  or  other  towns  will  not  or  may  not  suffice 
to  find  them,  then  the  said  beggars  shall  draw  them  to  other 
towns  within  the  hundreds,  rape  or  wapentake,  or  to  the 
towns  where  they  were  bom,  within  forty  days  after  the 
proclamation  made,  and  there  shall  continually  abide  during 
their  lives."  There  is  a  certain  navvet^  in  the  sanguine  tem- 
perament of  legislators  who  thought  that  the  'settlement' 
of  the  impotent  poor  might  be  effected  once  for  all  in  six 
weeks ;  th^  mflintenance  of  the  impotent  was  of  course  left  to 
charity^  but  their  claims  were  not  always  sufficiently  borne 
in  mind.  This  was  especially  the  case  when  livings  were 
impropriated ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  when  this  was  done  a 
convenient  sum  should  be  set  aside  to  be  distributed  yearly 
to  the  poor  parishionei^ 

rTt  thus  appears  that  in  dealing  with  rural  problems,  the  Fint  signs 
parliament  of  Richard  initiated  several  very  important  lines  ^Jifi^'' 
of  policy.     They  set  themselves  to  eT^f^onrag^   tillagp  an  a    /^ 
permanent  employment,  and  began  the  Qnrn  Tawh^  and  in 
doing  so  they  had  a  regard  not  merely  to  the  need  of  food, 
but  to  the  military  strength  of  the  country  as  recruited  from 
the  rural  population.     Again  we  have  in  this  reign  the  first 

Ipfnglfit.ioi;^    for  thft  impnt.ftnt    hpggftra  JS-difitlOgljiaked.  fixU^ 

^^^ft  Rt.iir()y  tramp,  and  since  both  sides  of  the  problem  are 
attacked  we  may  consider  this  the  firat^  of  the  Poor  Laws  j 
the  idler  waa   discouyftgfid    hy  thp    OAmPt   1.slv^      Like   the 

mercantilist  regulations  for  trade,  and  the  navigation  acts 
of  the  time,  they  are  mere  germs  from  which  a  whole 
elaborate  code  was  to  spring,  but  it  is  not  uninteresting  to 
notice  how  all  these  branches  of  social  legislation  have  their 
first  beginnings  during  this  reign!] 

1  12  R.  n.  c  7.  C^MLfi  B.  n.  c.  6.S 
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III.    Commercial  Relationships. 


A.D.  1899 
—1461. 

Decay  of 
tkipping. 


Scar- 
borough, 
A.D.  1883. 


A.D.  1429. 


Exposed 
condition 
of  the 
coiists. 


120.  It  is  commonly  said  that  Richard's  fjEkilure  to 
protect  English  shipping  alienated  the  merchants  from  his 
side,  and  indeed  that  his  deposition  was  directly  connected 
with  the  weakness  of  the  naval  force  of  the  realm,  since  a 
small  fleet  might  have  prevented  the  landing  of  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke*.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Richard's  successors  were 
more  careful  than  he  had  been  and  tried  with  but  little 
apparent  result  a  variety  of  expedients  for  giving  protection 
to  English  shipping  and  to  the  English  coasts. 

A  pitiful  complaint  from  the  men  of  Scarborough  shows 
us  the  nature  of  the  perils  to  which  they  were  exposed;  their 
town  lying  open  to  the  sea  was  day  after  day  assailed  by 
Scots,  Frenchmen  and  Flemings  in  their  ships ;  and  though 
they  had  provided  a  barge  and  a  balinger  for  their  own 
protection,  they  were  unable  to  maintain  an  effective  defence 
without  help  in  manning  these  ships'.  Besides  the  attacks 
which  emanated  from  the  sailors  of  foreign  and  hostile 
nations,  there  were  organised  bands  of  outlaws,  known  as 
*  Rovers  of  the  Sea,'  who  pillaged  the  coasts  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.'  The  reprisals  of  one  trading  community  upon 
the  merchants  of  another,  though  a  serious  trading  risk, 
ought  not  to  be  confused  with  mere  plundering — it  was  a 
rough  and  ready  way  of  obtaining  recovery  for  debts*. 

It  is  only  however  by  an  examination  of  the  separate 
histories  of  different  localities  that  we  get  any  real  idea  of 
the  frightful  extent  of  this  evil  along  all  our  coasta  Agnes 
Paston  writes  in  1450  as  an  everyday  event  of  a  neighbour 
"  who  was  taken  with  enemies  walking  by  the  sea  side,"  and 
adds,  "  there  ben  ten  great  vessels  of  the  enemies :  God  give 

1  Macpherson,  Annah,  i.  610.  «  Hot.  Pari.  m.  162  (46). 

8  Bat.  Pari.  iv.  350  (42),  376  (29).  One  of  the  first  signs  of  the  rising  maritime 
importance  of  Holland  was  given  when  they  helped  to  clear  ont  a  nest  of  pirates 
from  Friesland.    Macpherson,  Annals,  i.  620. 

*  The  hnc  was  not  drawn  very  strictly  however.  The  commanders  of  vessels, 
who  gave  security  for  their  good  conduct  according  to  treaty  engagements  with 
Britaimy,  were  expected  to  refrain  from  attacking  Breton  vessels,  presomably 
under  all  circumstances.    Bymer,  Fcedera,  x.  804. 
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grace  that  the  sea  be  better  kept  than  it  is  now,  or  else  A.D.  1899 
it  shall  be  a  perilous  dwelling  by  the  sea  coast\"  The 
marauders  seem  to  have  kidnapped  young  and  old* ;  we  can  a.d.  1442. 
well  believe  that  rural  districts  like  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paston  had  cause  for  alarm,  when  towns  like  Sandwich  and 
Southampton  were  burned,  and  London  and  Norwich  were 
forced  to  plan  means  of  defence'  with  booms  and  chains. 

Henry  IV.,  though  he  organised  a  considerable  navy  in  Setf^pro- 
1400  by  requisitioning  ships  from  the  nobles  and  the  towns*,  ■^rchmus, 
did  not  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  protecting  English  ship- 
ping. Probably  the  best  security  was  given  by  merchant 
vessels  sailing  together  as  a  fleet,  and  this  was  a  generally 
recognised  practice*.  But  Henry  attempted  to  organise  a  a.d.  1406. 
system  of  defence  rather  for  the  coasts  than  the  shipping, 
and  committed  this  duty  to  the  merchants  themselves  in 
letters  addressed  to  the  various  ports,  which  empowered 
them  to  take  three  shillings  on  every  cask  of  imported  wine, 
besides  other  payments  on  staple  exports  for  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  work*.  They  were  also  to  nominate  two 
admirals^,  one  for  the  south  and  one  for  the  north,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  king  and  to  have  full  jurisdiction  in 
maritime  affairs,  as  well  as  power  of  organising  naval  forces 
whenever  it  was  necessary ;  but  a  brief  experience  seems  to 
have  shown  that  the  scheme  was  a  failure,  and  the  payments 
were  rescinded'.  A  somewhat  similar  expedient  was  tried 
under  Henry  VI. :  the  Earls  of  Salisbury,  Shrewsbury,  Wor-  a.d.  1458. 
cester,  and  Wiltshire  with  Lord  Sturton  were  appointed  to 
'keep  the  seas*  for  three  years;  a  grant  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  was  assigned  them  for  the   purpose   and  certain 

1  Paston  Letters,  1. 114.  2  20  H.  VI.  c.  1. 

^  Denton,  Fifteenth  Century,  pp.  87,  89. 

*  Rymer,  Faedera,  rm.  127, 172. 

^  Cotton,  Abridgement,  548.  John  Sharpe  owner  of  a  vessel  called  the 
Christopher  of  Hall,  complainant,  sheweth  that  the  same  Christopher  at  Bordeaux 
was  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  Admirals  of  the  English  nayy  then  boond  for 
England,  and  how  that  all  the  English  Masters  were  sworn  before  the  Chief 
Officers  of  Bordeaux  not  to  depart  or  leave  the  said  Admiral  ontil  they  came  to 
England,  and  how  by  doing  the  contrary  the  said  ship  folly  freighted  was  taken  by 
the  enemy:  for  the  which  ship  and  goods  he  reqnireth  recompense  of  all  the  other 
ships. 

«  Rj-mer,  Faedera,  vm.  438.  7  n)id.  vra.  439. 

«  Ibid.  vni.  455. 
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AJD.  1899  towns  were  to  contribute  specified  loans,  on  the  security 
of  these  taxes,  for  their  immediate  equipment*.  But  this 
attempt  was  also  dropped,  and  the  lords  were,  at  their  own 
request,  discharged  from  the  duty*. 

It  is  indeed  difficult,  in  looking  back,  to  realise  that 
there  was  any  real  difference  as  to  the  actual  security 
afforded  in  any  part  of  this  period',  or  that  Richard  s  reign 
was  marked  by  greater  losses  than  those  of  his  grandfather* 
and  his  successor.  The  expedients  of  the  Lancastrians  appear 
to  have  been  futile,  though  the  military  intercommimication 
with  France*,  especially  in  the  days  of  Henry  V.,  may  }iave 
afforded  a  greater  measure  of  safety  on  the  seas.  But  this 
was  a  very  passing  improvement,  for  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
we  find  all  the  old  complaints ;  the  people  on  the  coasts 
could  not  even  get  satisfaction  by  pillage,  for  their  enemies 
claimed  the  prizes  they  took  by  forged  letters  of  safe  conduct. 
It  appears  that  it  was  safer  for  '  neutrals'  to  send  their  goods 
in  foreign  ships,  as  they  were  less  likely  to  be  attacked,  and 
the  native  shipping — so  important  for  the  safety  of  the  realm — 


1  Ck>ttoii'8  Ahridgtment^  652. 

>  Ibid.  657. 

B  It  appears  however  that  the  tradition  of  the  English  soTereignty  of  the  seas 
had  not  become  altogether  a  dead  letter,  if  we  may  trust  the  complaint  alleged  on 
behalf  of  John  WilUs,  a  poor  fisherman  of  Ostend,  who  was  carried  off  to  Hull 
along  with  fifteen  companions  and  four  boys,  although  they  were  miarmed  and 
lowered  their  sail  as  soon  as  the  English  hailed  them:  the  incident  is  traditionally 
interpreted  as  a  sort  of  salute.    Kymer,  Faderat  viu.  277. 

*  See  above,  p.  278. 

B  Henry  V.  had  in  1417  a  fleet  consisting  of  six  large  vessels,  eight  barges  and 
ten  balingers  (Nicolas,  Agincourt^  App.  p.  21). 

A  good  deal  of  interesting  information  on  the  state  of  the  arts  in  England  is  to 
be  found  in  the  accounts  of  Henry  V.'s  preparations  for  his  French  campaigns. 
There  was  a  great  gathering  of  craftsmen  to  wait  for  the  king;  tents  (Rymer, 
Fosdera,  ix.  200),  bows  (2*24),  carts  (248),  horse  shoes  and  uaOs  (250),  arrows  (4S€|, 
guns  (542),  are  all  to  be  provided.  Ships  were  to  be  hired  in  Holland  and  Zealand 
(215),  and  impressed  from  Eugtish  ports;  seamen  were  to  be  got  to  man  them: 
carpenters  and  masons,  presumably  for  making  engines  of  attack  (261),  and  sur- 
geons (252  and  363),  were  to  accompany  the  expedition:  while  bacon  (437)  and 
all  sorts  of  other  victuals  were  to  be  provided  (224).  For  ref^  money  he  secerns 
to  have  had  recourse  to  pawning  the  Crown  jewels  (284),  anl  to  trying  to  r^uae 
loans,  though  without  much  success  (499  and  814).  The  regulations  made  for  the 
good  government  of  Normandy,  providing  for  uniform  weights  and  measures,  ivad 
coinage  (738),  the  repression  of  unfair  dealing  by  soldiers  and  merchuits  (728,  75^9), 
and  confirmation  of  former  possessions  and  privileges,  show  a  real  effort  to  govcttm 
the  conquered  country  welL  I 

« 
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was  much  discouraged*.     It  is  also  curious  to  note  how  the  AJ).  1899 
tot  att^pt  at^medying  a  crying  evil  only  seemed  to  -'*"'■ 
aggravate  the  mischief:  the  issue  of  letters  of  safe  conduct 
prevented  the  men  on  the  English  coasts  from  getting  redress 
by  taking  the  master  into  their  own  hands,  while  they  did 
not  serve  to  secure  any  immunity  from  danger. 

Henry  V.   endeavoured  to  bring  about  one   change  of  fiftto- 
permanent  value,  for  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement    •^"^* 
of  English  ships,  in  imitation  of  the   large  vessels  of  the 
Genoese ;  three  ships  of  unwonted  size  were  turned  out  from 
the  docks  at  Southampton  and  were  called  respectively  the 
Trinity f  the  Orace  de  Dieu  and  the  Holy  Ohost;  twenty  years 
afterwards  the  glory  of  this  achievement  was  still  celebrated*. 
Private  merchants  also  showed  great  enterprise  in  this  way ; 
John  Tavemer  of  Hull  built  a  great  carack  and  received  a.d.  1449. 
substantial  encouragement  by  being  exemptec^  frt)m  the  law 

1  *'  Whereas  poor  Merchants  of  the  King  of  this  Beahn  daily  be  robbed  by  the 
King's  Enemies,  apon  the  Sea,  and  in  divers  Riyers  and  Ports  within  the  said  Beahn, 
of  their  Ships,  Qooda  and  Merchandises,  of  great  Riches,  and  their  Bodies  taken 
and  imprisoned  with  great  Duress,  and  pat  to  great  Fines  and  Ransoms,  and  the 
King's  poor  Subjects  dwelling  nigh  the  Sea  Coasts  taken  oat  of  their  own  Houses, 
with  their  Chattels  and  Infants  upon  Land,  and  carried  by  the  said  Enemies  where 
it  please  them,  which  Mischief  come  by  reason  that  the  said  Merchants  be  discouraged 
with  Force  and  Puissance  of  Ships  and  of  People  defensible  to  keep  the  Sea  and 
the  Coasts  of  the  same,  for  that  the  Ships,  Gk)od8  and  Merchandises  by  them  taken 
from  the  said  King's  Enemies,  be  sometimes  claimed  by  the  King's  Enemies,  by 
Colour  of  Safe  Conducts  not  duly  purchased,  nor  of  Record  enrolled,  so  that  the 
King's  Subjects  may  have  Notice  of  them,  and  sometimes  be  claimed  by  Merchant 
Strangers  of  the  King's  Amity,  to  be  belonging  to  them,  l^  Colour  of  false  Wit- 
nesses of  their  Nation  and  by  Letters  of  Marque,  and  Charters  Party  by  them 
counterfeited,  and  by  such  Proofs  upon  such  Claims  be  restored  to  the  samo 
Goods  and  Merchandises  often  taken  in  Ships  and  Vessels  belonging  to  the  King's 
Enemies,  and  the  King's  said  Subjects  put  to  great  Vexation,  and  Loss  of  their  own 
CKx>ds,  whereby  the  said  Enemies  be  greatly  enriched,  and  their  Navy  strongly 
increased,  and  the  Navy  and  Merchandise  of  the  said  Realm  of  our  Lord  the  King 
greatly  diminished.... Our  said  Lord  the  King  considering  the  Premisses,  and  that 
if  People  of  the  King's  Amity  be  feared  and  discouraged  to  freight  the  Ships  and 
Vessels  of  the  King's  Enemies  and  Adversaries,  their  Navy  in  time  to  come  will  be 
decreased  and  diminished,  and  the  Navy  of  the  King's  Subjects  increased  and 
enlarged  "— >it  was  provided  that  all  Letters  of  Safe  Conduct  should  be  void  unless 
they  had  been  enrolled  in  Chancery,  and  that  Gk)od8  taken  from  Enemies*  ships 
which  had  not  such  letters  should  be  lawful  prize*    20  H.  VL  o.  1. 

This  preamble  throws  an  instructive  light  on  the  negotiationa  with  the 
Hansards  as  to  the  damage  they  had  sufFered,  and  as  to  the  course  taken  by 
the  English  Ambassadors  in  requiring  clear  proofs  of  the  wrongs  done,  and  in 
cutting  down  the  amounts  claimed. 

s  LibeUe  of  English  Polycyt  in  PoUticoi  Bought  n«  199. 

c.  24 
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AJ>.  1999  -  of  the  8taple\  and  William  CanyngQs  owned  2,853  tons  of 

~  ■  shipping,  among  which  was  one  vessel  of  900  tons  burden*. 
Similar  endeavours  were  being  mc^e  in  other  countries; 
it  was  during  this  century  that  the  large  herring  busses, 
which  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Adam  Smith,  first 
appeared  in  English  waters';  and   large  ships  capable   of 

Aj>.  1446.  holding  two  hundred  passengers  were  now  built,  and  went 
on  regular  voyages  in  the  summer  season,  with  pilgrims  who 
desired  to  visit  the  shrine  of  S.  James  at  Compostella*.  It 
is  of  course  difficult  for  us  to  estimate  the  precise  amount 
of  the  progress  that  was  now  made,  but  it  is  well  worth 
noting  as  an  important  effort ;  these  improvements  in  ship- 
building enabled  Englishmen  to  send  out  fleets  that  were 
fit  to  be  employed  in  voyages  of  discovery  under  the  Tudors. 

Navigation  While  this  direct  encouragement  to  the  building  of  ships 
may  be  regarded  as  a  new  departure  the  older  and  indirect 
methods  were  not  forgotten,  though  they  were  allowed  to 
drop,  and  the  navigation  policy  was  somewhat  in  abeyance* ; 
a  navigation  act  very  similar  to  those  of  Richard  II.  was 
passed  in  1463^;  but  it  was  only  temporary  and  it  appears 
to  have  expired  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  not  to  have 
been  renewed. 

^^^i^xtd  ^^^'     ^^^  growth  of  English  commerce  at  this  time  is 

treoHea.  shown  by  evidence  of  another  kind,  for  we  have  a  consider- 
able number  of  commercial  treaties.  Some  of  these  like  the 
agreements  with  Burgundy'  and  with  Britanny®  had  special 

1  Fcederoy  xi.  268. 

s  William  of  Worcester's  Itinerary  (Dallawaj),  p.  114.  But  it  is  not  clear  that 
they  were  English  built ;  for  it  is  stated  as  a  grievance  in  1442  {Hot.  Pari.  v.  64, 
No.  39)  that  Englishmen  were  prevented  from  baying  or  building  ships  in  Prussia 
and  the  Hause  towns.  The  largest  ship  of  which  we  hear  at  this  time  in  "RngHifh 
waters  was  one  belonging  to  the  king  of  Sweden  which  was  of  1000  tons. 
Rymer,  Fcsdera,  xi.  364. 

*  Macpherson,  i.  631. 

*  Jusserand,  English  Wayfaring  Lifty  367.  Rymer,  Fotdera^  x.  396,  401,  567, 
XI.  77. 

^  Schanz,  JIandelspolitikt  i.  363.  Henry  lY.  was  asked  to  confiscate  foreign 
ships  and  reinforce  the  navigation  act  of  Richard  U.,  but  he  took  no  active  steps 
{Bot.  Pari.  in.  144,  No.  153),  and  no  navigation  act  was  passed  under  Henry  Y. 
or  Henry  VI. 

*  3  Ed.  IV.  c.  1. 

7  See  the  elaborate  treaty  for  one  year.    Rymer,  vm.  469. 

8  Rymer,  Faidera,  vm.  490. 
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reference  to  the  hostilities  between  England  and  France ;  AJ).l8W 
but  others  were  of  a  more  general  character,  and  show  that "" 
direct  trade  was  extending  to  wider  limits.  An  agreement 
for  the  security  of  the  subjects  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
was  made  between  England  and  Castile  in  1403,  by  which 
freedom  was  given  to  them  to  go  and  stay  for  a  time  and 
return  with  their  goods,  in  safety  both  on  land  and  sea\ 
There  was  a  similar  agreement  with  the  king  of  Portugal, 
though  it  had  not  prevented  the  capture  by  English  subjects 
of  ships  and  goods  belonging  to  natives  of  Portugal  ^  and 
neither  treaty  makes  it  clear  that  English  merchants 
'actually  visited  the  Peninsula  at  that  time. 

To  the  north  of  the  continent  of  Europe  they  certainly  Merehant 
traded ;  but  English  merchants  in  Prussia  and  the  Hanse  ^^"^P*"*^' 
towns  found  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  and  exposed  to 
loss,  because  there  was  no  proper  authority  to  regulate  their 
officers  and  settle  disputed  among  them';  they  elected  a 
governor  whose  authority  was  confirmed  by  Richard  in  1391. 
Subsequently  Henry  IV.  empowered*  the  merchants  trading  Prussian 
in  those  parts  to  meet  together  and  elect  governors  who 
should  not  only  have  authority  in  quarrels  which  arose 
among  the  English  themselves,  but  should  have  power  to 
arrange  disputes  between  English  and  foreign  merchants  and 
to  secure  redress  for  any  injury  that  might  be  done  them  in 
foreign  parts.  This  was  in  1404,  and  three  years  later 
similar  privileges  were  granted  on  precisely  similar  grounds 
to  the  English  merchants  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Brabant  and 
Flanders*,  and  afterwards  to  those  of  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark*.  These  documents  are  of  considerable  interest  as  ^^'  ^^^• 
they  are  among  the  earliest  instances  of  the  formation  of  or- 
ganisations of  English  merchants  for  mutual  protection  in  the 
prosecution  of  trade'.  In  the  formation  of  these  companies 
there  is  no  close  analogy  with  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple, 
though  they  were  a  trading  association",  as  they  were  prima- 

1  Rymer,  Fcedera,  vm.  312.  «  Ibid.  vra.  829. 

8  Ibid.  vn.  693.  *  Ibid.  vra.  860. 

6  Ibid.  VIII.  464.  «  Ibid.  vra.  611. 

1  The  previous  protection  afforded  by  treaty  (Haklnyt,  Voyages,  i.  160)  bad 
not  proved  effectual,  and  for  a  time  trading  relations  were  suspended. 

^  The  earlier  orgaitfsationB  of  Staple  Merchants  such  as  those  of  which  we 
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AJK 1899  rily  concerned  with  one  great  source  of  revenue  and  carried  on 
their  transactions  in  a  town  that  belonged  to  England  \    But 

^frehant    Jn  the  arraneements  now  made  we  have  the  jrerms  of  the 

turers.  Prussian  Company  and  other  great  companies  trading  within 
specified  limits ;  of  these  the  East  India  (Company  attained 
the  greatest  importance.  But  one  great  company  did  trace 
their  actual  origin  as  a  body  of  traders  to  a  charter  granted 
by  Henry  IV.  though  they  claimed  to  have  a  still  older 
history.  The  Brotherhood  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury'  had 
given  rise  to  the  Mercers  Company  founded  under  Edward 
IIL,  and  in  1407*  an  offshoot  of  that  Livery  Company 
was  incorporated  ajs  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers. 
They  were  the  great  rivals  of  the  Hanse  League,  and  though 
primarily  a  London  Company  they  appear  to  have  had 
affiliated  branches  in  Exeter  and  Newcastle  \  The  prime 
object  of  these  companies  wajs  to  secure  judicial  facilities  for 
their  members  in  foreign  places ;  but  they  also  had  much  to 
do  with  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  they  laid  down  rules 
which  were  intended  to  keep  the  members  from  reckless 
trading,  and  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  spoiling  the 
market  for  English  goods.    In  the  later  history  of   the 

A.D.  1600.  Merchant  Adventurers  we  hear  much  of  a  *  stint'  or  limit 
assigned  to  each  member  according  to  his  standing  in  the 
Company,  and  which  restricted  the  number  of  cloths  he 
might  export  in  each  year*.     Similarly  the  regulations  for 

read  in  the  time  of  Edward  n.,  and  the  organisation  of  the  staplers  at  Bruges 
in  1359  (see  Appendix  C),  are  much  more  nearly  parallel  to  these  new  com- 
panies. The  action  of  the  staplers  in  regulating  trade  is  allnded  to  in  a  complaint 
which  came  before  Parliament  in  1442,  and  exposed  the  mischiefs  which  accrued 
from  the  Staplers'  Ordinance  of  partition.  The  merchants  were  obliged  "to  leave 
their  Merchandises  of  WoU  and  WoUf ell,  because  they  may  not  be  rulers  of  their 
owen  goodes,"  and  others  who  could  not  "abide  the  streight  rule  of  the  saide 
partition,"  had  taken  to  smuggling  wool  out  of  the  country,  and  defrauded  the 
king  of  his  regular  customs.    Hot.  Pari,  v.  64  (38). 

1  From  the  time  of  Richard  IL  till  1558  the  staple  was  fixed  at  Calais.  Gross, 
OUd  Merchant,  1. 141.  It  was  primarily  a  'fiscal  organ'  though  also  subserving 
trading  purposes.    Ibid.  144. 

«  12  Henry  VII.  c.  6. 

•  Rymer,  vm.  464.  *  Gross,  Oild  Merchant,  1. 163. 

s  To  the  end  that  those  which  are  traders  may  be  equally  and  indifferenUj 
cared  and  soried  for,  and  that  the  wealthie  and  richer  sort  with  their  great  purses 
may  not  engrosse  the  whole  Ck>mmoditie  into  their  owne  hands,  and  so  some  have 
all  and  some  never  a  whit,  there  is  a  stint  and  reasonable  portion  allotted,  and  set 
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the  trade  of  Bristol,  as  re-issued  under  William  Cauynges,  A.D.  1899 
pre-suppose  that  there  should  be  a  'ruled  price'  for  each  of  ^^^  .^^ 
the  chief  commodities  of  trade,  and  that  no  merchant  should 
sell  below  it,  unless  he  was  in  difficulties  and  the  wardens  of 
the  company  had  failed  to  *  provide  a  remedy '  after  three 
days'  notice*. 

Provision  for  the  protection  of  English  merchants  could  Canttds, 
also  be  made  by  the  appointment  of  foreign  consuls.  The 
Italian  cities  had  accredited  such  agents  long  before  this 
time,  but  the  appointment  in  1485  of  Lorenzo  Strozzi,  a 
Florentine,  to  be  English  Consul  at  Pisa  appears  to  be  the 
first  instance  recorded  of  an  official  being  empowered  to 
discharge  such  duties  for  Englishmen  in  the  Mediterranean*. 
Possibly  his  duties  were  not  very  arduous  at  first,  for  it 
appears  from  the  terms  of  the  appointment  that  English 
merchants  were  intending  to  trade  there,  and  that  the 
experience  of  other  nations  showed  that  the  existence  of 
such  an  officer  would  prove  an  inducement  to  them  to 
undertake  direct  voyages  to  Italy. 

In  the  north  however  Englishmen  were  really  pushing  JSttMi^ry 
their  trade  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  brought  into  H(m$ardi, 
difficulties  with  more  than  one  of  their  neighbours.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Hansards  found  that 
their  monopoly  of  the  Baltic   trade  was  threatened;   the 
Danes  had  always  opposed  them,  and  after  the  accession  of 
Queen   Margaret  the   Danish   influence  became    dominant 
over  the  whole    Scandinavian  peninsula*.    There  was  noA.D.  1897, 
immediate  breach  with  the  Hansards,  but  they  complained 
that  they  were  unfairly  treated  by  the  Danish  officials  in 
various  ports  and  open  war  was  carried  on  in  the  time  of 
Eric.    The  great  Norwegian  staple  town  of  Bergen  suflPered 
severely  during  this  struggle ;  a  corsair  from  Wismar  attacked  jld.  1429. 
and  destroyed  it,  and  the  English  merchants  who  resided 
there  were  massacred\     They  had  been  in  a  more  £Etvoured 
position  than  the  Hansards,  and  were  thus  specially  obnoxious 

by  an  ancient  order  and  manner  what  qnantitie  either  at  once  or  by  the  yere 
every  man  may  ship  ont  or  tranqsort  which  he  is  not  to  go  beyond  nor  exceed. 
J.  Wheeler  (Secretary  of  the  Merchant  Adyentnrers),  Treatise  of  Commerce,  67. 

1  Barrett,  HUtory  o/Bri$tol,  179.  «  Bymer,  FcuUra,  xn.  270. 

9  Worms,  La  Ligue  hamSaiique,  189,  *  Ibid*  U4« 
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AJ).  1899    to  their  rivals.     On  the  whole  however  English  merchants 

""  gained  by  the  struggle  between  the  Danes  and  the  Hansards; 

they  were  able  to  open  up  communications  with  Prussia, 
where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Teutonic  knights*,  and 
thus  the  monopoly  which  the  Hadisards  had  enjoyed  in  the 
Baltic  was  completely  broken  down.     Even  by  .the  treaty  of 

Aj>.  U70.  Utrecht,  in  which  Edward  IV.  was  forced  to  treat  the 
Sansards  with  special  indulgence',  the  right  of  the  English 
to  trade  in  the  Baltic  was  preserved,  and  the  position  of 
^lastland  merchants  who  traded  with  Prussia  was  rendered 
inore  secure,  on  paper,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
gained  much  practically. 

Though  the  rulers  of  Scandinavia  and  Denmark  were 
willing  to  encourage  the  merchants  of  England  and  Holland 
in  preference  to  the  Hansards,  and  in  order  to  break  down 
their  monopoly,  they  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  brook 
interference  in  the  regions  where  they  had  themselves  en- 

Trade  toith  joyed  an  exclusive  trade.  Iceland  was  their  chief  depend- 
ency and  they  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  ftir  trade  for 
th^ir  sole  benefit,  and  also  to  keep  their  fishing  rights  on 
the  north  and  western  coasts  inviolate.  The  English  had 
long  carried  on  a  clandestine  trade  with  Iceland ;  they 
preferred  to  deal  direct  with  that  island  and  were  not 
content  to  frequent  the  royal'  staple  at  Bergen  and  abide 
by  the  regulations  which  governed  transactions  there*. 
The  king  endeavoured  to  enforce  his  rules  and  confiscated 
the  goods  of  English  merchants  throughout  his  dominions — 
a  step  which  caused  general  consternation,  for  as  there  were 
no  Danes  trading  to  England  it  was  impossible  to  make 
reprisals*.  Our  seamen  continued  to  carry  on  the  contraband 
trade  with  Iceland  under  various  excuses*,  and  in  1476  they 
ravaged  Iceland  and  slew  the  royal  bailiff  there.     Such  open 

1  Worms,  La  Ligue  hansiaHque^  150. 

«  See  below,  p.  378.  *  8  H.  VL  c.  2. 

*  10  H.  VL  c.  3.  In  some  previous  quarrels  the  Hansards  at  Boston  had 
been  held  responsible.    Rymer,  vm.  684,  701,  736,  ix.  325.     See  above,  p.  290. 

>  John,  one  of  the  Icelandic  bishops  who  was  afraid  to  go  and  get  installed, 
deputed  John  May,  Captain  of  the  Katharine  of  London,  to  go  and  inspect  the. 
temporalities  of  his  see.  Bichard  Waston,.a  stock-flshmonger,  was  also  con- 
cerned in  this  voyage.   .Bymer,  x.  645 ;  soe  also  682  and  762. 
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deHance  was  promptly  met  by  their  expulsion  from  Bergen  AJ).  law 
and  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  their  Hanseatic  rivals  for  the 
time\ 

122.  The  disabilities  to  which  Englishmen  were  liable  Alien 
in  foreign  parts  reacted  on  the  position  of  foreigners  in  inEngUmd. 
England.  King  Henry  IV.  was  forced  to  call  pointed  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  privileges  granted  to  the  men  of 
the  Hanse  Towns  had  been  accorded  to  them  on  the  express 
condition  that  English  merchants  abroad  should  receive 
similar  treatment  in  Qermany*.  But  negotiations  were 
always  complicated  by  the  fact  that  reprisals  were  con- 
stantly going  on,  from  both  sides;  and  the  main  business 
was  not  so  much  to  arrange  the  footing  on  which  merchants 
might  trade,  as  to  settle  the  large  claims  for  redress  which 
were  put  in  by  the  merchants  of  different  trading  towns. 
The  practice  of  reprisal  and  the  existence  of  organised  bands 
of  pirates  have  been  spoken  of  above" ;  but  much  additional 
information  may  be  drawn  from  the  accounts  of  the  two 
serious  attempts  that  were  made  to  settle  outstanding 
grievances. 

Tedious  negotiations  began  in  1403  when  William  Esturmy,  NegoUa- 
Knight,  and  John  Elington,  Canon  of  Lincoln,  were   sent^^U^. 
from  the  court  of  parliament  at  Coventry,  "  very  slightly  in- 
formed*,'' as  royal  ambassadors  to  treat  about  the  "injuries 
unjustly  offered"  on  both  sides.     Each  town  makes  its  plaint 
in   turn,   and  the   ambassadors  endeavoured  to  cut  down 
exorbitant  demands.   The  chief  complaint  against  the  English 
came  from  the  Livonians  who  had  had  three  ships  "unjustly"  Claims 
robbed  and  rifled  by  the  English  in  July  1404 ;  they  valued  ^E^Uik. 
the  ships  and   goods  at  £8037.  12j?.  7d  but  the  English 
ambassadors  reduced  the  claim  to  £7498.  13«.  10|(2.    It  was 
also  alleged  that  in  the  affair  the  English  had  caused  "  250 
men  very  barbarously  to  be  drowned,  of  whom  some  were 
noble  and  others  honourable  personages,  and  the  rest  common  • 

^  Worms,  La  Ligue  hansioHque,  152. 

>  Rymer,  Foedera,  vm.  112.  Bichard  11.  had  made  an  express  stipnlaticni'^'of 
their  aiding,  ooonciling,  and  oomioirting*'  Englishmen  abroad.  Bot.  Parl.'m. 
52- (6). 

>  pp.  278,  866.  «  Baklvijtt' Voyages,  l  164. 
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meFchants  and  mariners,"  in  respect  to  whom  the  English 
agreed  that  the  ''  said  sovereign  lord  the  king  should  of  his 
great  piety  vouchsafe  effectually  to  devise  some  convenient 
and  wholesome  remedy  for  the  souls  of  such  persons  as 
were  drowned."  The  people  of  Hamburg  claimed  9117 
nobles  and  after  due  examination  there  was  promised  restitu- 
tion to  the  sum  of  416  nobles ;  to  the  men  of  Bremen,  who 
claimed  4414  nobles,  no  satisfaction  was  promised ;  and  the 
claims  from  Stralsund,  LUbeck,  Greifswald  and  Eampen  were 
greatly  reduced.  Some  matters  were  deferred  till  additional 
evidence  could  be  procured,  and  English  goods  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners  were  to  be  coimted  as  an  offset. 

The  chief  claims  on  the  English  side  were  against  the 
citizens  of  Wismar  and  Rostock  who  in  the  ten  preceding 
years  had  committed  robberies  on  ships  from  Newcastle, 
Hull  (five  complaints),  York  (two),  London  (two),  Colchester, 
Yarmouth  (five),  Norwich,  Clee  (six),  Wiveton  (six),  Lynn 
(seven).  The  most  serious  charge  was  from  the  people  of 
Lynn  they  had  a  mercantile  settlement  consisting  of  twenty 
houses  at  Bergen  in  Norway;  this  town  was  attacked  by 
the  men  from  Wismar  and  Rostock  and  burnt ;  the  English 
merchants  lost  their  houses  and  goods,  and  had  to  ransom 
their  persons  at  an  expense  of  £1815*.  It  was  further 
averred  by  the  English  ambassadors  that  these  were  not 
the  mere  acts  of  individuals,  but  that  the  whole  towns  were 
implicated  in  these  outrages,  since  the  men  were  "hired 
thereunto  at  the  expenses  and  charges  of  the  common 
societies  of  the  cities  aforesaid,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
every  household  in  the  aforesaid  cities  (each  man  according 
to  his  ability)  wittingly  and  purposely  set  forth  one,  two 
or  more  men  for  the  same  expedition."  Eventually  king 
Henry  agreed  to  pay*  the  sum  of  5308  nobles. 

When  the  question  of  damages  is  thus  set  aside  we  may 
see  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  grievances  on  each  side. 
The  Hansards  complained  chiefly  of  the  way  in  which  the 


1  Haklnyt,  Voyages,  1. 169. 

s  Rymer,  Fadera^  ym.  601.  It  is  especially  stipolated  that  the  payment 
should  be  by  bills  and  not  made  in  bullion,  except  a  reasonable  sum  for  the 
ambassador's  expenses. 
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customers  performed  their  duties  at  diflferent  ports ;  charging  aj).  1889 
customs  twice  over,  or  charging  at  illegal  rates,  and  claimed 
the  privileges  of  their  ancient  charters.  The  English  com- 
plained that  the  Hansards  would  not  deal  with  their 
merchants,  and  had  carried  this  boycotting  so  fSaj-  as  almost 
to  starve  some  of  them ;  they  had  not  only  made  unreason- 
able regulations  themselves,  but  had  procured  the  passing  of 
similar  laws  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  was  also  urged  that 
they  had  infringed  their  privileges  in  London ;  they  were 
accused  of  allowing  strangers,  who  were  not  members  of  their 
society,  to  "colour"  their  "goods  and  merchandise  under 
their  company*"  and  so  had  diminished  the  king's  custom. 
This  had  been  done  so  commonly  for  twenty  years  past, 
both  by  the  general  council  and  particular  cities,  that  the 
loss  to  the  revenue  could  not  easily  be  calculated.  The  loose 
organisation  of  the  Hanse  League  rendered  it  very  difficult 
to  check  frauds  of  this  kind,  and  the  English  ambassadors 
demanded  a  declaration  in  writing  as  to  "what  and  what 
manner  of  territories,  cities,  towns,  villages  or  companies  they 
be,  for  which  the  said  society  challengeth  and  pretendeth 
that  they  ought  to  enjoy  the  privileges  granted  imto  their 
merchants." 

One  result  of  these  negotiations  was  a  new  effort  to  put  Arrange- 
down  *  unjust '  robberies  by  sea ;  it  was  agreed  that  when  redrtuT 
anything  was  taken  by  English  pirates  from  Prussian  subjects 
and  carried  to  England,  the  governors  of  the  various  ports 
should  be  bound  on  sole  report  or  probable  suspicion  to  arrest 
and  keep  the  goods  in  safe  custody  to  be  restored  to  their 
owners ;  and  if  they  omitted  to  do  so  they  were  themselves 
bound  to  recompense  the  losses ;  a  delay  in  executing  justice 
or  re-imbursing  the  pillaged  merchants,  was  to  be  met  by 
the  arrest  of  English  goods  in  Prussian  towns.  Such  limita- 
tion of  reprisal,  so  that  it  became  the  final  remedy  when 
legal  processes  failed,  was  a  real  step  in  advance. 

Still  more  important  negotiations  were  carried  on  in  the  PoUHeal 
time  of  Eld  ward  IV. ;  and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  confirmed  ^ofthe 
by  the   king  in    1474.     The   Hansards  then   secured  very    *'**^' 
favourable  terms,  which  were  wrung  from  Edward  IV.  some- 

l  HakhiTt,  1. 174. 
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AJ).  1899  what  agamst  his  will,  for  he  desired  to  stand  well  with  the 
"  '  city  merchants ;  but  the  Hiansat^s  had  come  to  his  aid  at  the 
crisis  of  his  fortunes  and  he  did  not  dare  to  resiBt  their 
demands.  When  in  1470  Warwick  secured  French  support 
for  the  cause  of  Margaret  and  the  Lancastrians,  the  Hanse 
towns,  with  some  exceptions,  felt  called  upon  to  interfere ;  if 
French  influence  came  to  dominate  in  London,  there  was  little 
hope  that  their  privileges  would  be  respected,  and  they  gave 
substantial  assistance  to  Eklward  who  landed  at  Ravenspur 
and  carried  all  before  him*.  Four  years  later  he  had  to  pay 
the  price  for  their  aid,  and  the  Hansards  were  able  to  secure 
unusually  &vourable  terms;  they  were  to  have  absolute 
possession  of  three  factories,  the  Gildhalla  Teutonica,  or 
Steelyard  in  London,  the  Steelyard  in  Boston,  and  another  in 
Lynn*.  Besides  this  they  were  credited  with  a  sum  of 
£10,000  in  satisfaction  for  injuries  done  them ;  this  sum  was 
not  to  be  paid,  but  deducted  from  the  customs  as  they  accrued. 
Various  important  privileges  were  confirmed  to  them,  and 
they  secured  the  right  of  selling  Rhenish  wines  by  retail*. 
This  agreement  probably  marks  the  highest  point  of  success 
to  which  the  Hanse  merchants  attained  in  their  dealings  with 
this  country;  the  settlement  in  London  had  flourished  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  but  their  monopoly  of  the 
Baltic  trade  was  already  broken.  So  far  as  their  position 
in  England  was  concerned  their  decline  and  fall  was  sin- 
gularly rapid,  and  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  ancient 
Steelyard  was  altogether  deserted. 
Nature  of  123.  Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  evidence 
trade?  which  shows  that  Englishmen  were  beginning  during  the 
fifteenth  century  to  visit  Italy  for  commercial  purposes ;  and 
we  have  also  some  fuller  information  in  regard  to  the  trade 
which  was  carried  on  by  Italians  with  this  country.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  they  originally  settled  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  north,  with  the  view  of  collecting  and  trans- 
mitting papal  taxation*;  but  as  we  have  seen  this  view  must 

^  Ou  the  whole  incideut  compare  R.  Paoli,  Die  Ucdtung  de>r  IlansesMdt^  in 
den  Ronenkriegen  in  Ilansische  Geschichtsbhiti.  (1876),  75—105. 
«  Ryiher,  Fwdera,  xi.  7%.        • 
»  Ihid.  XI.  79y.  .      «  Schauz,  Eng.  HandeUpolitik,  i.  111. 
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be  corrected  \  for  there  is  evidence  that  from  a  very  early  A J>.  law 
time  the  Florentines  were  also  engaged  in  procuring  raw" 
wool  for  the  manufacturers  in  their  Own  city.  In  1284  three 
Italian  merchants  wrote  from  London  to  acquaint  their 
principals  with  the  arrangements  they  had  made  for  pro- 
curing wool  regularly  from  various  monastic  establishments ; 
and  a  list  survives  from  the  year  1315  of  nearly  two  hundred 
ecclesiastical  houses  in  England  and  Scotland  which  furnished 
the  Florentines  with  this  article'.  The  fact  that  the  papal 
agents  were  also  engaged  in  an  export  trade  goes  far  to 
explain  how  it  was  possible  for  England  to  meet  the  contiaual 
drain  of  papal  taxation ;  as  the  wool  trade  declined  it  became 
more  necessary  to  insist  on  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange  in 
this  business,  for  the  wool-merchants  would  prefer  to  export 
raw  material  when  they  could. 

The  first  Florentine  merchants  settled  in  England  were  Florence, 
occupied  in  transmitting  money's  worth  to  Italy  and  in 
carrying  on  the  business  of  bankers  in  England :  the  Fres- 
cobaldi,  Bardi  and  Peruzzi  with  whom  Edward  III.  had  such 
large  transactions.  He  was  not  the  only  royal  defaulter  of  the 
time^  and  the  disasters  which  attended  the  banking  houses 
appear  to  have  reacted  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Tuscan  city 
itself*.  The  development  of  the  cloth  trade  in  England  may 
have  interfered  somewhat  with  their  chief  exports,  but  in  so 
far  as  the  laws  against  the  export  of  bullion  were  enforced, 
especially  those  of  Richard  II.,  their  business  must  have  been 
principally  that  of  negotiating  bills  of  exchange ;  these  were 
probably  liquidated  partly  through  transmission  of  English 
wool  overland  to  Italy,  and  partly  at  the  great  fairs  of 
Champagne*.  In  the  fifteenth  century  however  a  direct 
maritime  trade  had  sprung  up,  and  their  great  galley» 
brought   'things   of  complacence'   to    London,  while   their 

•       * 

1  An  importation  of  spices  &c.  is  at  least  implied  in  the  lapgnage  aboat  the 
Ytallici  nnder  a.d.  1260  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Mayors  (md  Sherifa.  De  antiquis 
legibus  Liber  (Camden  Soc.),  118. 

*  S.  L.  Pemzzi,  Storia  del  commereio  et  dei  banchieri  di  Firenze,  70. 
>  Bobert  of  Sicily.    Vemzzif  Storia,  .i61. 

*  S.  L.  Pemzzi,  Storia,  467.  ^  '  . 
s  A.  Beer,  AUgemeine  Oeachichte  dcf  WdthandeU,  L  221.    Bdw^nelot  io  Mim. 

deV^cadijni^dee  Intcriptions,u,BeineB,Y.u.V21.  * 
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AJ>.  1899    merchants   throve   by   their    business    relations   with   the 
Netherlands*. 

Oenioa,  The  original  connexion  with  the  Genoese  was  of  a  dif- 

ferent character.  Richard  I.  had  established  relations  with 
them,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  preserve  friendly  ties  with 
the  Ligurian  republic*.  They  took  the  same  impartial  in- 
terest in  the  maritime  struggles  of  the  fourteenth  century 
as  the  Swiss  did  in  military  operations  at  a  later  time,  for 
they  were  alwajrs  ready  to  supply  mercenary  ships  of  war. 
In  1316  King  Robert  the  Bruce  hired  some  galleys  &om 
Genoese  citizens  to  be  used  against  England,  and  Edward  11., 
into  whose  hands  some  letters  about  the  transaction  had 
fallen,  complained  of  this  infraction  of  the  ancient  amity  with 
the  Republic ;  while  a  few  months  later  he  endeavoured  to 
procure  similar  assistance  for  himself  ^  Eklward  III.  was  at 
great  pains  to  court  their  friendship*  and  to  disarm  their 
hostility*.  As  French  influence  over  Genoa  increased  there 
was  a  breach  of  the  friendly  relations  with  England*.  This 
was  a  matter  of  regret  on  other  grounds,  as  the  Genoese 
had  opened  up  commercial  as  well  as  military  connexions 
with  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  trade  with  them  would 
have    been   particularly    profitable.     At    one    time    there 

A.D.  1379.  was  a  prospect  of  a  Genoese  staple  being  established  at 
Southampton,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  jealousy  of 
London  merchants^ ;  and  England  lost  the  advantage  which 
would  have  accrued.  The  Genoese  were  skilled  in  the 
manufacture  of  weapons  and  munitions  of  war*,  and  they 
also  imported  alum,  woad  and  other  materials  which  were 
useful  for  the  cloth  manufacture  ^  while  they  exported 
large  quantities  of  English  goods ;  the  business  they  carried 
On  was  more  in  favour  with  the  English  citizens  than  that 

1  Libelle  of  English  Polycye  in  Political  Songs^  n.  172. 

«  J.  T.  Bent,  Genoa,  149. 

»  Fcedera,  n.  i.  298,  818.  *  Ibid.  n.  ii.  941,  946,  948. 

»  Ibid.  u.  u.  1156,  in.  i.  126. 

^  Ibid.  Yin.  717,  778.  Henry  V.  endeayonred  at  least  to  secure  their 
neutrality,  as  when  he  granted  them  trading  concessions  he  did  not  bind  them 
not  to  trade  with  his  enemies.    Fadera,  x.  120, 

V  Walsingham,  Hist,  Angl,  i.  407,  449. 

8  A.  Beer,  GeschichU  des  Welthandels,  i.  200. 
We  hear  of  the  import  of  com  in  1816,  a  famine  year.    Fotdera,  n.  i.  292. 
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done  by  other  Italians*  despite  their  political  connexion  with  AJ>.1899 
France.     But  this  connexion  affected  the  privileges  which  ~ 
the  king  allowed  them  to  enjoy,  and  their  position  suffered 
from  the  varying  relations  of  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists 
to  France*. 

The  Venetians  were  under  no  such  disadvantage ;  they  Veniu. 
seem  to  have  frequented  this  country  for  trading  at  an  earlier 
date  than  any  of  the  other  Italians' ;  we  hear  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  crews  of  five  Venetian  galleys  and  the  people  of 
Southampton  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1323*;  shortly 
afterwards  a  regular  grant  of  trading  privileges'  was  accorded 
Relations  continued  on  the  whole  to  be  friendly,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  Southampton",  with  Bruges,  was  the  great 
centre  of  Venetian  trade  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  they  sailed 
to  London  and  other  English  ports  with  merchandise,  thence 
passed  to  Flanders  to  transact  business,  and  afterwards  loaded 
with  English  goods  and  returned  to  the  Adriatic',  and  they 
enjoyed  very  special  privileges  about  arrest  for  debt,  and  in 
regard  to  the  tribunals  before  which  they  should  plead',  while 
they  shared  in  the  relaxation  of  the  staple  regulations  which 
was  permitted  to  merchants  trading  towards  the  West*.  But  a.d.  1879. 
the  trade  which  they  carried  on  did  not  meet  with  general 
approval  Venice  had  far  outstripped  Genoa  in  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures,  and  on  the  other  hand  their  connexions 
did  not  enable  them  to  import  the  raw  materials  for  cloth 

1  LibelU  in  Political  Songs,  n.  172. 

>  Schanz,  Englische  HcmdeUpoUHk,  1. 116. 

>  Ibid.  1. 117.    Rot,  Cart,  p.  84, 13  Jan.  1201. 

*  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Venetian),  i.  5,  No.  18. 

'  Bymer,  Foedera,  n.  i.  598. 

^  The  'Flanders  Galleys/  a  trading  fleet  organised  by  the  Venetian  State, 
formed  a  merchant  fleet  which  flrst  sailed  in  1317.  They  visited  Syracuse, 
Majorca,  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  proceeded  thence  to  England,  and 
to  the  Low  Countries:  they  frequented  the  Channel  ports  rather  than  London 
itself.  The  whole  was  under  the  direction  of  a  Commodore  elected  by  the  Great 
Council:  each  vessel  had  30  archers  on  board,  for  purposes  of  defence.  The 
galleys  were  manned  by  180  Sclayonian  oarsmen  who  had  a  fraternity  in  South- 
ampton and  their  own  place  of  sepulture  at  North  Stoneham,  where  the  inscription 
may  be  read,  "  Sepultura  de  la  schola  de  sdaYoni,  ano  Dni  mccooi<xzxzi."  B. 
"Brown,  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Venetian),  x.  Ixi. 

7  Bymer,  Foidera^  vin.  595. 

8  Calendar  ofStaU  Papers  (Venetian),  i.  41,  No.  188. 
2  B.  n.  c.  3;  2  H.  V.  St  n.  c.  6. 
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AJ).  1899  dressing  and  dyeing,  such  as  the  Grenoese  furnished;  they 
therefore  imported  spices,  drugs  and  fine  manufa^ctured  goods 
which  public  opinion  condemned  as  mere  articles  of  luxuiy 
that  pandered  to  extravagant  tastes. 
jmj^to/  This  objection  to  certain  branches  of  foreign  trade,  on 
unprodw'  what  we  may  call  sumptuary  grounds,  is  one  we  shall  meet 
over  and  over  again,  but  it  nowhere  finds  more  definite 
expression  than  in  the  Libelle  of  English  Polycye. 

The  grete  galleys  of  Venees  and  Fflorence 
Be  wel  ladene  with  thynges  of  complacence 
Alle  spicerye,  and  of  grocers  ware, 
Wyth  swete  wynes,  alle  manere  of  chafifare, 
Apes,  and  japes  and  marmasettes  taylede, 
Trifles,  trifles  that  litelle  have  availede 
And  thynges  wyth  whiche  they  fetely  blere  cure  eye, 
With  thynges  not  enduryng  that  we  bye. 
Ffor  moche  of  thys  chaffare  that  is  wastable 
Mighte  be  forborne  for  diere  and  dyssevable. 
«  «  «  «  « 

Thus  these  galeise  for  this  lykynge  ware, 

And  etyng  ware,  here  hens  our  best  chafifare, 

Clothe,  wolle  and  tynne,  whiche  as  I  saide  befome, 

Oute  of  this  londe  werste  myghte  be  forborne. 

Ffor  eche  other  londe  of  necessite 

Have  grete  nede  to  by  some  of  the  thre. 

And  wee  resseyve  of  them  into  this  cooste 

Ware  and  chaflare  that  lyghtlye  wol  be  loste. 

And  wolde  Jhesu  that  our  lordis  wolde 

Considre  this  wel,  both  yonge  and  olde; 

Namely  olde,  that  have  experience 

That  myghte  the  yonge  exhorten  to  prudence  ^ 

On  these  and  other  grounds  public  opinion  demanded 
that  some  limitation  should  be  imposed  on  the  Italian 
traders.  It  was  asked  first  of  all  that  they  should  only  import 
commodities  fi-om  Venice  and  the  East,  as  they  had  engaged 
in  the  canying  trade  between  Spain,  Portugal,  Britanny  £md 
England';   here  we  have  another  indication  of  Navigation 

1  Libelle  of  English  Polycye  in  Political  Songs  (Bolls),  n.  173. 

9  "  Eke  when  tho  Spaynards,  Port3rngal6r8,  Bretons,  and  otkere  Merchantes  of 
the  Contres  on  this  half  the  saide  Strajtes  (Marrock,  i.e.  Gibraltar)  brought  and 
solde  theymself  here  in  this  Beaomd,  Grejn,  Gyle,  Wex,  Iren,  Frayt,  and  snche 
other  Merchandises  of  the  same  Countres,  and  also  where  that  the  Merchantes  of 
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policy,  requiring  these  foreign  merchants  only  to  import  the  AJ>.  1809 
produce  of  their  own  land.  The  petitioners  also  urge  the  sin- 
gular plea,  quite  in  a  Cobdenite  spirit,  that  commercial  needs 
would  facilitate  peace  between  the  hostile  nations,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  intervention  of  neutral  traders.  "  All  tho  that  are 
youre  Ennemys  in  any  Contres  on  this  half  the  said  Streites 
schall  be  fayne  to  desire  your  peas  and  frendeship,  or  atte 
best  to  bryngge  hider  their  Merchandises  and  fette  yours  be 
sauf  conduyts*."  No  action  was  taken  on  this  petition,  and  o^dof 
in  1445  there  were  other  complaints  brought  against  them;  that  might 
this  is  the  first  symptom  of  the  objection  that  they  werey$c^^"a« 
seriously  interfering  with  the  native  industry  of  the  country  ^^'^' 
— and  indeed  with  the  staple  trade.  "Whereas  the  Mer- 
chaunds  Straungers  Italyans,  of  longe  tyme  contypually 
abydinge  in  this  your  noble  Reame,  have  customably  used  to 
ryde  aboute  for  to  bye  Wollen  Clothes,  WoUe,  Wolfelles,  and 
Tynne,  in  every  partie  of  the  same  Reame,  by  the  sufferaunce 
whereof  the  said  Merchaunds  have  knowleche  of  all  the 
privetees  of  the  same  Reame,  as  well  of  the  povertye  of  your 
peple  as  of  their  penurye.  Wheche  poverte  and  penurye  Tkeelatk 
the  said  Marchaunds  percevynge,  have  redye  money  and 
therwith  at  the  first  hande  bye  Wollen  Cloths,  Wolle, 
WoUefelles  and  Tynne,  of  such  indygent  persones  as  sell  hit 
at  their  grete  myschief  and  losse,  and  summe  of  the  said 
Merchaunds  putte  the  said  Wolle  for  to  make  Clothe  there- 
of," and  the  price  of  wool  and  cloth  had  in  consequence  been 
greatly  diminished  and  decreased,  than  which  there  could  be 
no  greater  hurt  to  the  liege  people  of  the  realm.  The  sug- 
gested remedy  was  to  ordain  that  these  foreigners  should  only 
buy  the  staple  commodities  at  the  ports  where  their  galleys 
called,  and  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  more  than  three 


Engelonde  with  her  Shippes,  myght  goo  and  bye  there  hemself  such  Merchandises 
an^rjnge  hem  into  Engelond,  thanne  were  al  aache  maga&r  of  Merchandises  in 
grettere  habnndance,  and  at  bettere  chepe  and  price  wythynne  this  Reanme,  and 
the  Navie  and  the  Merchanndises  of  this  saide  Beaome  in  bettere  estate  thanne 
eyer  they  were  or  are  lykly  to  be."  Since  the  Italians  had  taken  up  the  carrying 
trade  they  had  bronght  fewer  goods  from  their  own  land,  with  the  usual  complaint 
of  increase  of  price,  decrease  of  customs,  lowering  the  price  of  native  exports, 
and  *'  eke  to  gretter  hurt  of  alle  the  Navye."  Bot.  Pari,  v.  31  b. 
1  Hot.  Pari.  V.  32  a. 
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AJ>.  1899  months  in  which  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  \  Like  the  previous 
complaint  this  was  ineffectual  and  it  is  not  hard  to  discern 
the  real  ground  of  the  objection  here  alleged.  The  London 
wool  staplers  and  clothiers*  did  not  pay  ready  money,  and  for 
that  matter  did  not  always  pay  at  all'.  Such  competition  as 
that  of  the  Italians  in  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  must 
have  interfered  seriously  with  their  accustomed  profits.  The 
complaint  of  their  buying  wool, "  some  of  which  they  delivered 
to  clothiers  to  make  cloth  after  their  pleasure,"  reappears  in 

Aj).  1484.  the  reign  of  Richard  IIL,  along  with  a  very  complete  summary 
of  the  other  grievances  which  had  been  matters  of  complaint 
at  all  times — of  storing  goods  so  as  to  sell  at  enhanced  prices, 
of  selliDg  by  retail,  of  exporting  money  and  not  commodities, 
and  of  harbouring  other  aliens*. 

Protection         124.      Though   the    outcry  about    the    interference   of 

artiiona  foreigners  in  the  great  manufactures  of  the  coimtry  had 
no  immediate  effect,  serious  efforts  were  made  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  encourage  native  industry, 
partly  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  finished  goods  and 
partly  by  encouraging  the  importation  of  materials.  In 
1455  a  complaint  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  silkwomen  and 
spinners  of  the  mistery  and  occupation  of  silk-working  in 
London  that  the  Lombards,  with  the  intention  of  destro3ring 
the  said  mistery,  were  introducing  "ribbands  and  chains, 
falsely  and  deceitfully  wrought,  all  manner  girdles  and 
other  things  concerning  the  said  mistery  and  occupation,  in 
no  manner  wise  bringing  in  any  good  silk  unwrought  as  they 
were  wont  to  bring  heretofore " ;  and  parliament  entirely 
prohibited  the  importation  of  these  goods,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiture  together  with  a  heavy  fine^ 

under  Ed-  The  reigns  of  the  Yorkists  were  particularly  distinguished 
for  the  eagerness  with  which  this  policy  was  pursued. 
Edward  IV.  passed  similar  measures  with  regard  to  silk  in 
1463^  and  1483^;  but  the  former  statute  contained  another 

1  Hot.  Pari.  V.  834  (11). 

*  See  a  complaint  of  their  monopoly  from  the  drapers  in  1406.    Bot.  Pari,  m. 
598,  No.  127. 

«  Paston  Letters,  m.  166.  *  1  B.  m.  c.  9. 

«  33  H.  VI.  c.  6.  »  8  Ed.  IV.  c.  8. 

7  22  Ed.  rV.  c.  8. 
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clause  of  a  far  more  sweeping  character.  It  complains  that  AJ).  1S99 
owing  to  the  import  of  wares  "fully  wrought  and  ready  made 
to  sale"  the  "artificers  cannot  live  by  their  misteries  and 
occupatioDS  as  they  have  done  in  times  past,  but  diverse  of 
them,  as  well  householders  as  hirelings  and  other  servants 
and  apprentices  in  great  number  be  this  day  unoccupied 
and  do  hardly  live  in  great  misery,  poverty  and  need,"  and 
it  proceeds  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  a  very  miscella- 
neous assortment  of  finished  goods\ 

The  wardens  of  the  various  misteries  in  towns  where  they  a.d.  lies, 
existed  were  to  have  the  right  of  search  to  aid  in  executing  this  ^^J^ 
statute,  and  their  powers  were  extended  so  that  they  might  ''S^^JTro!^ 
search  in  adjoining  towns  and  villages  where  there  were  no  fl»W». 
wardens  of  their  own  craft.     It  is  a  curious  feature  that  the 
prohibition  did  not  extend  to  the  sale  of  "  goods  taken  upon 
the  sea  without  firaud  or  collusion  or  that  come  into  the 
realm  by  way  of  wreck."     Similar  prohibitions  were  enacted 
by  Richard  III.^  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a.d.  1484. 
this  protective  policy  was  worked  with   some  success,  for 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  begin  to  hear 
of  an  incursion  of  Italian  artisans  to  reside  and  exercise  their 
callings,  but  not  to  settle  in  England*.    Parliament  prohibited 

^  Woollen  Caps,  Woollen  Cloth,  Laces,  Corses,  Bibbands,  Fringes  of  Silk  and 
Thread,  Laces  of  Thread,  Silk  Twined,  Silk  in  any  wise  embroidered,  Laoes  of 
Gold,  Tyres  of  Silk  or  Gold,  Saddles,  Stirmps  or  any  Harness  pertaining  to 
Saddlery,  Spars,  Bosses  of  Bridles,  Anndirons,  Gridirons,  any  MRiiTi«y  of  Locks, 
Pinsons,  Fire  Tongs,  Dripping  Pans,  Dice,  Tennis  Balls,  Points,  Parses,  GloYes, 
Girdles,  Harness  for  Girdles  of  Iron,  Latten  Steel,  Tin  or  of  Alkemine,  anything 
wrought  of  any  Tawed  Leather,  any  Tawed  Forrs,  Bascans,  Shoes,  Galoches,  or 
Corks,  Euives,  Daggers,  Woodknives,  Bodkins,  Sheers  for  Taylors,  Scissors, 
Razors,  Sheaths,  Playing  Cards,  Pins,  Pattens,  Pack  Needles,  or  any  Painted 
Ware,  Forcers,  Caskets,  Bings  of  Copper  or  of  Latten  Gilt,  or  Chaffing  Dishes, 
Hanging  Candlesticks,  Chaffing  Balls,  Sacring  Bells,  Bings  for  Curtains,  Ladles, 
Scimmers,  Coonterfeit  Basons,  Ewers,  Hats,  Brashes,  Cards  for  Wool,  blanch 
Iron  Thread  commonly  called  White  Wire.    8  Ed.  IV.  c.  4. 

2  1  R.  in.  c.  12. 

*  "IV.  Moreover  a  great  number  of  artificers  and  other  strangers  not  bom 
under  the  king's  obeysance,  do  daUy  resort  and  repair  to  the  city  of  London,  and 
to  other  cities,  boroughs  and  towns  of  the  said  realm,  and  much  more  than  they 
were  wont  to  do  in  times  past,  and  inhabit  by  themselyes  in  the  said  realm  with 
their  wives,  children  and  household,  and  will  not  take  upon  them  any  laborious 
occupation,  as  going  to  plough  and  cart,  and  other  like  business,  but  use  the 
making  of  cloth  and  other  handicrafts  and  easy  occupations,  and  bring  and 
convey  from  the  parts  beyond  the  sea,  great  substance  of  wares  and  merchandises 

c.  26 
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AJ>.  1899    artificers  who  came  from  abroad  from  exercising  their  crafts 

^— 14A1 

as  independent  householders,  or  as  employers ;  they  were  to 
engage  themselves  as  ''servaunts  unto  suche  of  your  subgietts 
oonly  as  ben  experte  and  connynge  yn  suche  Fetys,  Crafts 
and  Werkes  as  the  seide  Straungiers  can  occupie."  Alien 
artificers*,  already  established  in  the  country,  were  only  to 
sell  by  gross  and  not  by  retail,  and  only  to  take  the  king's 
subjects  for  their  servants.  There  is  indeed  one  interesting 
exception  to  this  prohibition ;  the  act  was  not  to  be  prejudi- 
cial to  any  "Artificer  or  Merchant  Stranger,  of  what  Nacion  or 
Countrey  he  be  or  shall  be  of  for  br3naging  into  this  Realme 
or  selling  by  Retaill  or  otherwise  of  any  manner  of  Bokes 
wrytten  or  imprynted  or  for  the  inhabitynge  within  the  said 
Realme,  for  the  same  intent,  or  to  any  writer,  lympner,  bynder 
or  imprynter,  of  such  bokes  as  he  hath  or  shall  have  to  sell 
by  wey  of  Merchandise,  or  for  their  abode  in  the  same  Reame 
for  the  exercising  of  the  said  occupacions." 
Money  and  125.  The  preceding  paragraphs  show  that  there  had 
been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  trading  connexions  of 
the  country  since  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  considerable 
attention  was  directed  to  questions  connected  with  the  media 

to  fairs  and  markets,  and  all  other  places  of  this  realm  at  their  pleasure,  and 
there  sell  the  same,  as  well  hy  retail  as  otherwise,  as  freely  as  any  of  the  king's 
snhjects  use  to  do,  to  the  great  damage  and  impoverishment  of  the  king's  said 
snhjects,  and  will  in  no  wise  soffer  nor  take  any  of  the  king's  said  subjects  to 
work  with  them,  bat  they  take  only  into  their  service  people  bom  in  their  own 
coontries,  whereby  the  king's  said  subjects  for  lack  of  occupation  fall  into  idleness, 
and  be  thieves,  beggars,  vagabonds,  and  people  of  vicious  living  to  the  great 
perturbance  both  of  the  king  and  of  all  his  realm;  and  when  the  merchants* 
artificers  and  strangers  before  rehearsed  have  gained  within  this  realm,  by  buying 
or  by  such  easy  occupations  and  handicrafts,  great  substance  of  goods,  with  the 
same  substance  they  go  oat  of  this  said  realm  to  such  parts  beyond  the  sea  as 
liketh  them  best,  and  there  spend  the  same  goods,  oftentimes  among  the  king's 
adversaries  and  enemies,  to  the  great  damage  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  and 
his  subjects,  and  impoverishment  of  this  realm  and  the  commons  of  the  same,  and 
so  by  occasion  of  the  premisses,  the  substance  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  said  cities, 
boroughs  and  towns  now  late  hath  faUen,  and  daily  doth  fall  into  great  poverty 
and  decay,  to  their  great  undoing,  unless  the  king's  gracious  aid  be  to  them  in 
this  behalf  showed." 

In  answer  to  this  petition  aliens  were  restrained  from  exercising  handicrafts, 
and  were  compelled  to  sell  their  goods  in  gross,  and  within  eight  months  from 
landing,  and  restrained  in  other  ways.    1  Richard  m.  c.  9. 

^  Of  these  the  number  must  have  been  considerable ;  in  1436  no  fewer  than 
1738  aliens,  dwelling  in  different  counties,  were  naturaUsed.  Rymer,  Fctdera^ 
X.637. 
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of  exchange.     There  was  not  however  any  fresh  departure  AJ).  1899 
6x)m  the  lines  laid  down  under  Richard  11.^;  aliens  were 
still   to  expend   half  their  money  in  goods  though  they 
might  take  the  rest  in  bullion' ;  but  before  long  this  per-  a.d.  1401. 
mission  was  rescinded'  and  they  were  required  to  expend  the 
whole  of  their  moneys,  saving  only  their  necessary  expenses, 
on  the  commodities  of  the  realm.     Severe  restrictions  were 
also  put  upon  their  dealings  with  one  another;  and  houses 
were  to  be  assigned  for  their  residence  where  they  might  live 
with  su£Bcient  hosts.     This  statute  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  aj>.  140B, 
the  clause  which  renders  it  felony  to  multiply  gold  or  silver 
or  use  the  craft  of  multiplication  ^ 

Henry  Y.  framed  a  complete  code  of  regulations  in  con-  Seeoinage, 
nexion  with  an  attempted  reformation  of  the  gold  coinage; 
he  ordained  that  the  clipped  and  worn  coin  should  only  be 
accepted  by  weight  and  endeavoured  to  induce  the  public  to 
bring  in  their  money  to  be  recoined';  they  were  to  payAj).  1421. 
seignorage  of  58.  on  the  Tower  Pound  of  gold  and  fifteen  pence 
on  the  pound  of  silver',  and  to  receive  the  money  recoined  in 
eight  days' ;  all  the  gold  in  the  hands  of  the  exchange  was 
to  be  brought  for  coinage  also'.  At  the  same  time  he  ex- 
tended the  time  which  was  allowed  to  the  Pope's  Merchants 
to  export  goods  to  the  value  of  their  bills,  6x)m  three  months 
to   nine;   as   they   complained   that   they  could   not  bind 

1  See  above,  p.  358.  *  2  H.  IV.  e.  6. 

»  4  H.  IV.  c.  15. 

^  5  H.  rV.  cc.  4, 9.    This  was  suspended  by  Henry  YI.  in  foyonr  of  philosophers 
who  undertook  to  transmute  metals  for  him.    FoMUra^  xi.  188, 240. 
»  9  H.  V.  St.  I.  c.  11. 
«  9  H.  V.  St.  n.  c.  1;  compare  2  H.  VI.  cc.  15, 16. 

7  But  the  royal  exigencies  rendered  this  condition  nugatory :  see  the  complaints 
Rot.  Pari.  IV.  101  (17). 

8  The  business  of  the  Exchange  was  still  organised  in  the  old  way  and  let  out  to 
individuals  for  a  period  of  time  (see  above,  p.  263).  There  were  complaints  from 
time  to  time  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  duty  was  discharged  (e.g.  John  Van,  Rot. 
Pari.  1. 293,  No.  28 ;  Hugh  Bryoe,  Rdt.  Pari.  v.  634,  No.  42),  and  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.  the  officers  of  the  Exchange  were  specially  exempted  from  the  general 
pardon.  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  7  a.  In  1464  the  office  was  granted  to  "  Master  William 
Hattedyf  our  Phisicion  and  Moreys  BuzghiU,"  on  a  payment  of  £20  yearly  "as  it 
was  laten  to  ferme  befom,  and  £10  over  of  encrese  by  yere."  Rot.  Pari.  v.  529  b. 
In  Henry  Vn.'s  reign  it  was  let  for  a  similar  sum  (£30.  6«.  M.)  to  Fox.  Rot.  Pari. 
VI.  377  b.  The  charge  on  exchange  was  one  halfpenny  on  every  noble.  Rot. 
Pari.  V.  635,  No.  43. 

26—2 
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AJ>.  1899    themselves  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  their  bonds  within  the 
A.D  1423    shorter  tima    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  a  new  step  was 
taken,  and  aliens  were  required  to  give  sureties  from  their 
companies  that  they   would    not  export  gold;   the  same 
measure  contains  a  noticeable  exemption,  for  it  permits  the 
exportation  of  gold  for  the  ransoms  of  English  prisoners^. 
SeoftUyofThe  evils  could  not    be    easily  prevented   however;    the 
Ewcpe.     precious  metals  were  so  scarce  in  Europe  at  this  time  that 
all  nations  were  making  similar  regulations  in  the  vain  effort 
to  retain  them',  while  they  were  being  extravagantly  used 
for  purposes  of  adornment  and  display;  and  Edward  IV. 
Aj>.  1478.    increased  the  penalties  by  rendering  the  export  of  bullion 
felony,  in  the  hope  of  averting  "the  impoverishing  of  the 
Political     Realm,  and  final  destruction  of  the  Treasure  of  the  same 
J55yl2^^<5  Realm'."    He  also  enacted  that  merchants  of  the  staple 
should  insist  on  immediate  payment,  and  that  half  their 
A.D.  1463    receipts  should  be  in  the  form  of  money  or  bullion  and  should 
be  sent  within  three  months  to  the  mint\    While  a  political 
motive  may  just  be  detected  in  the  foregoing  regulations  with 
A.D.  1472    regard  to  treasure,  a  similar  intention  stands  out  in  clear 
relief  in  the  measure  which  insisted  on  the  importation  of 
and  of       bow  staves*.     Richard's    statute  in    1483    is    particularly 
**''**^^'     curious,  as  it  combines  the  diverse  objects  of  providing  for 
the  defence  of  the  realm  a^d  encouraging  a  body  of  native 
artisans.     "  Mekely   shewen    unto    youre    discrete   wisdom 
youre   besechers   the    Bowyers    inhabitant    within    Citeez, 
Burghes  and  Villages  of  this  noble  Realme  of  Englond,  occu- 
pying Artillary  to  thejon  belonging  for  the  sure  tuicion  and 
defence  of  the  seid  Realme,  that  where  in  tymes  past  goode 
and  hable  stuff  of  Bowestaves  as  well  by  Englishe  Merchaunts 
as  by  Straungiers  hath  been  brought  into  this  said  Reame, 
by    the    which    the    said     inhabitaunts    Artillers    myght 

1  2  H.  VI.  c.  6.  >  Schanz,  EnglUche  Handdspolitih  i.  483. 

8  17  Ed.  rV.  c.  1.  This  seems  to  imply  a  recognition  of  the  two  distinct 
objections  which  were  urged  by  mercantilists,  (1)  to  draining  the  country  of  coinage 
as  an  inconvenience  to  the  pablic,  and  (2)  diminishing  Treasure  as  a  political 
danger. 

*  8  Ed.  rV.  c.  1. 

>  Four  with  every  ton  of  goods,  12  Ed.  IV.  c.  2,  and  ten  with  every  butt  of 
wine,  1  B.  ILL  c.  10 ;  both  enactments  are  specially  directed  against  Italians. 
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competently  live  upon  suche  StuflF  as  they  then  bought  AD.  1461 
of  Bowestaves  at  xls,  the  C,  or  xlvw.  and  viiid.  atte  mooste.  ~ 
It  is  so  nowe,  that  by  the  subtile  meanes  of  Lumbards  useing 
to  diverse  Portes  in  this  Bealme,  the  Crafte  of  Bowiers 
aforesaid  is  sore  mynnushed  and  likly  to  be  uttirly  undone, 
and  therby  the  londe  greatly  enfebled  to  the  greate  Jeopardie 
of  the  same,  and  the  greate  comforte  to  the  Enemies  and 
adversariez  thereof"  They  continue  to  point  out  that 
bowstaves  are  now  sold  at  four  times  the  old  price,  and  that 
they  are  sold  unsorted,  good  and  bad  alike,  at  this  outrageous 
price.  While  the  political  motive  lies  in  the  forefront,  the 
statute  is  interesting  as  being  an  early  case  of  legislation 
for  the  import  of  the  raw  materials  needed  in  a  branch  of 
manufacture. 


IV.  Industry  and  Internal  Trade. 

126.     There  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  Thenumu- 
manufacture  of  cloth  had  increased  with  such  extraordinary  "cSeAT* 
rapidity,  that  it  had  grown  to  be  a  very  important  trade. 
English  wool  was  still  sought  after  by  foreigners*,  but  much 
was  retained  at  home;  the  customs  from  wool  were  declin- 
ing' while  commerce  was  expanding  fast ;  and  in  .the  notices 
of  trade,  as  well  as  the  complaints  about  pirates,  we  find 
that  cloth,  and  not  merely  wool,  was  an   ordinary  English 
export.     The  manufacture  had  its  chief  centre  in  the  eastern 
counties,  but  it  was  really  diffused  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country,  as  we  may  gather  from  the 
various  statutes  which  were  intended  to  regulate  the  pro- 
duction.    The  aulnager  held  an  ancient  oflBce,  as  it  existed  The 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.*;  it  was  his  duty  to  visit  the  fairs ^^*^^^' 
and  presumably  to  try  and  enforce  the  one  measure  of  cloth 
which  had  been  established  for  the  kingdom  \     His  office 

1  On  the  project  of  opening  a  staple  for  wool  at  Pisa  see  below,  p.  437. 

a  From  £68000  in  the  time  of  Edward  HI.  to  £12000  in  14i8,  at  Calais. 
27  H.  VI.  c.  2. 

8  Perot  le  TaiUonr  forfeited  the  office  and  Pieres  de  Edelmeton  was  installed 
in  his  place  and  took  the  oaths.    Madox,  Exchequer^  5S8. 

*  Magna  Carta  (9  H.  m.  c.  25). 
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AJ>.  1461   gave  great  opportunity  for  fraud  and  there  are  frequent 
Zd.  1880    complaints  of  *  covin '  between  dealers  and  aulnagers,  to  the 
hurt  of  the  public*.     The  attempt  to  enforce  one  measure  for 
A.D.  1890.    the  whole  country  was  first  discarded  in  favour  of  the  makers 
of  Cogware  and  Kendal  cloth,  in  diverse  counties*:  and  from 
the  same  statute  we  learn  of  such  abuses  in  the  manufacture 
Wut  cf     in  Somerset,  Dorset,  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  that  the  merchants 
England,    ^^^  ^^^^j^  them  abroad  were  imprisoned,  and  in  danger  of 
Essex,  •     being  killed.    The  Essex  custom,  of  selling  cloths  opened,  so 
that  the  buyers  might  examine  them,  was  put  in  force  more 
generally •.    A  few  years  later  greater  scope  was  given  for  the 
Aj>.  1894.    varieties  of  local  manufacture,  as  any  one  was  allowed  to  make 
cloth  of  the  length  and  breadth  he  liked,  so  long  as  it  was 
measured  by  the  king's  aulnagers  and  sealed  to  show  what 
it  really  was* ;  but  this  liberty  was  abused  and  subsequent 
statutes  defined  the  exact  sizes  to  which  cloths  of  different 
Eatt         sorts  should  be  made'.     Worsteds  were  made  in  Norfolk, 
A.^1467     Suffolk  and  Cambridge,  of  four  different  dimensions,  and  the 
oversight  of  these  coimties  was  assigned  to  the  eight  wardens 
chosen  at  Norwich*.    The  making  of  broad-cloth  was  also 
carried  on  in  East  Anglia  and  Essex  ^ ;  London  was  known  as 
a  centre  for  manufacture*  as  well  as  for  sale  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  we  hear  of  the  cloth  industry 
at  Salisbury  and  Winchester  towards  its  close'. 
Varietiea  The  manufacture  was  evidently  extending  to  different 

*  ^*  localities,  and  as  the  hands  became  more  skilled,  an  increased 
variety  of  articles  was  produced,  though  high-priced  and,  pre- 
sumably, fine  cloths  were  still  imported**.  The  variety  was 
partly  due  to  the  quality  of  the  wool  grown  in  particular 
districts,  and  on  this  account  the  practice  of  mixing  flocks 

1  3R.  n.  c.  2;  17R.  n.  c.  5. 

>  13  R.  n.  St.  I.  c.  10.  They  were  allowed  to  make  these  sorts  of  cloth  of  the 
asnal  breadth  of  three-quarters  of  a  yard.  This,  one  may  notice,  is  the  Flemish 
ell  of  27  inches  (Tonlmin  Smith,  Oildsj  Winchester,  p.  351  n.),  and  the  practice 
may  possibly  point  to  a  Flemish  origin  of  the  species  of  manufacture. 

8  13  R.  n.  I.  c.  11.  *  17  R.  n.  c.  2. 

fi  11  H.  VI.  c.  9,  and  statutes  recited  there. 

8  7  Ed.  rV.  c.  1.  7  8  Ed.  IV.  c.  1. 

8  4  H.  rv.  c.  6.  9  1 R.  ra.  c.  s. 

u  4  Ed.  rV.  c.  1.  The  French  Herald  appears  to  admit  that  more  cloths  are 
made  in  England  but  insists  that  far  finer  cloth  is  made  in  France.    P3me,  80. 
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with  the  cloth  was  permitted  in  certain  parts  of  Devonshire,  A.D.  I46i 
though  it  was  forbidden   elsewhere*;  but  in  other  cases, ~ 
increasing  skill   was    doubtless  able  to  meet   varieties   of 
taste.     The  statute  of  Richard  III.  which  defines  the  sizes  aj>.  1484. 
of  the   ordinary  cloths,  broad-cloths,  straights,  and  kerseys 
yet  enumerates  some  half-dozen  additional  sorts  to  which 
it  did  not  apply*. 

By  far  the  most  complete  picture  of  the  cloth  manufac- 
ture in  the  fifteenth  century  is  furnished  by  a  statute  a.d.  1465. 
of  Edward  lY.  The  preamble  makes  the  usual  complaint 
of  bad  workmanship,  and  alleges  that  English  cloth  was 
falling  into  disrepute  abroad;  the  statute  regulates  the 
whole  business  in  all  its  details.  The  size  of  cloths  of 
different  sorts,  the  modes  of  sealing  good  cloths,  imperfect 
cloths  and  half  cloths  were  all  ordained,  and  full  discretion 
was  given  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  attend 
to  these  dutiea  It  also  throws  some  light  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  trade  was  carried  on ;  clothiers  delivered  the  wool  Clothiera. 
to  the  spinners,  carders  and  other  labourers  by  weight,  and 
paid  them  for  the  work  when  it  was  finished ;  but  apparently 
they  perpetrated  fi!tiuds  on  the  labourers,  in  delivering  the 
wool,  and  by  forcing  the  labourers  to  take  a  great  part  of 
their  wages  in  pins,  girdles,  and  other  *  unprofitable  wares.' 
This  appears  to  be  the  earliest  act  against  truck ;  it  ordains 
that  for  the  future  payment  shall  be  made  in  true  and  lawful 
money.  The  various  employments,  which  were  combined  in  Division  of 
the  manufacture  of  cloth, — as  carders,  spinners,  weavers, 
fullers',  shearmen  and  dyers, — are  distinguished,  and  the 
duties  of  the  fullers  described  with  great  precision.  The 
long  list  of  officials  charged  with  powers  under  this  act  gives 
additional  proof  that  the  trade  was  carried  on  alike  in  towns 
and  rural  districts. 

Among    subsidiary   employments    connected    with    the  Sulh 
preparation  of  cloth,  the  dyers  seem  to  have   occupied  K^^tymenu. 
prominent  place.     At  Coventry  in  particular  they  seem  to 


1  7  Ed.  IV.  c.  2.  «  1  R.  m.  c.  8. 

3  4  Ed.  rv.  c.  1.  Some  of  these  arts  appear  to  have  declined  before  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  we  read  of  an  unsaccessfnl  attempt  by  Cockayne  to  reintroduce 
them. 
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AJ).  1461   have  been  a  powerful  body*;  and  defective  dyeing  with 
~      *      materials  that  faded  or  of  cloth  not  properly  prepared  was 

especially  condemned  by  statute  in  1484*. 
MateridU.  Considerable  care  was  taken  that  English  workmen  should 
A.D.  lies,  be  well  supplied  with  raw  materials ;  Edward  IV.  rearranged 
the  regulations  for  the  staple  with  the  intent  that  ''sufficient 
plenty  of  wool  might  continually  abide  and  remain  in  the 
realm,  and  might  serve  for  the  occupation"  of  clothmaking,  in 
all  its  various  branches',  while  he  prohibited  any  bargains  for 
the  clip  of  wool  before  the  sheep  were  shorn,  in  any  of  the 
southern  counties  where  the  clothing  trade  chiefly  lay*.  On 
the  other  hand  we  do  not  hear  of  such  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  fuller  s  earth,  teasels  and  other  agents  in  the 
manufacture,  as  had  been  in  vogue  in  its  early  days  under 
Edward  II.*  Parliament  had  apparently  endeavoured  to 
preserve  the  English  breed  of  sheep*  but  Edward  IV.  is 
commonly  charged  with  less  care  in  this  matter,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  breed  of  Spanish  sheep  was  greatly  improved 
in  consequence  of  a  present  of  rams  sent  by  him  to  the  king 
of  Arragon'.  There  were  also  endeavours  to  keep  the  whole 
AJ).  1429.    of  the  process  of  manufietcture  in  the  country,  and  prohibitions 

of  the  export  of  'thrums'*  and  woollen  yarn*. 
Capital  As  the  cloth  manufacture  was  the  branch  of  industry 

t»t  fwfry.  ^]j£^»]j  developed  most  rapidly,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  it 
approximated  to  the  modem  type,  while  other  crafts  were 
still  working  on  the  old  lines.  In  Edward  IV.'s  reign  it 
was  carried  on  by  capitalists,  very  much  as  it  was  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  difficulties  between  the  clothier 
and  those  whom  he  employed  were  very  similar  at  these  two 
periods.     This  fact  shows  the  dimensions  which  this  industry 

1  Hot.  Pari.  TV.  75,  No.  21.  a  1  R.  m.  c.  8. 

8  3  E.  rv.  c.  1.  *  4  E.  rv.  c.  4. 

s  RUey,  Memorials,  149, 150. 

^  3  H.  VI.  c.  2.  This  was  partly  intended  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  revenae  by 
exporting  live  sheep  to  shear  them  in  Flanders  (Pyne,  Debate  of  Heralds,  544),  bat 
it  had  also  reference  in  all  probability  to  the  preservation  of  the  English  breed  which 
was  at  all  events  believed  to  be  superior.    Ashley,  Woollen  Manufacture,  70  n. 

7  Smith's  Chronicon  Eusticum,  i.  69.  Eden  {Hist.  Poor,  i.  88)  gives  a  case  of 
the  exportation  of  English  sheep  to  Spain  in  1350.    See  above,  p.  292. 

8  The  threads  left  unwoven  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth. 
»  8  H.  VL  c.  23. 
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was  now  assuming ;  and  it  demands  very  special  attention  as  AJ>.  1461 
the  development  of  this  trade  is  the  one  bright  feature  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  fifteenth  century.     The  most  contra-  8owd 
dictory  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  character  of 
this  period.     On  the  one  hand  it  is  spoken  of  as  marked  by 
unbroken  prosperity*,  on  the  other  hand'  as  one  of  unrelieved 
disaster,  poverty  and  misery.     That  this  last  statement  is 
exaggerated  we  may  see  for  ourselves  when  we  look  at  the 
vast  number  of  churches  which  were  built  or  enlarged  during 
the  period  of  Perpendicular  Architecture.     In  many  parts  of 
England,  but  especially  in  the  eastern  counties,  the  parish 
churches  were   reconstructed  on  a  larger  scale,  if  on  less 
beautiful  lines;  such  building  operations  would  have  been 
impossible  if  the  country  had  been  fedling  into  utter  poverty. 
On  the  other  hand  the  decay  of  tillage  and  lack  of  rural  Decay  of 
employment,  during  this   centur£?rest  on  unimpeachable  ^"^^ 
evidence,  and  many  of  the  towns  were  impoverished  too. 
The   frequent    complaints   which   led    to   exemption    from 
taxation,  the  preambles  of  the  Torkist  statutes,  as  well  as 
the  narration  of  the  gild  difficulties,  show  that  there  wasoiM^o/ 
much  suffering  in  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     But  SSS. 

^^^^rofesBor  Thorold  Rogers  regards  the  "fifteenth  centnry  and  the  first  qnarter 
of  the  sixteenth,"  as  "  the  golden  age  of  the  English  lahonrer  "  {Six  Centuries^  326). 
He  is  followed  by  Gnnton  ( Wealth  and  Progress^  137)  and  Hyndman  {Hiatorical 
Basis  ofSocialiam^  1),  who  doubts  **  whether  any  European  conunnnity  ever  enjoyed 
such  rough  plenty  as  the  English  yeomen,  craftsmen  and  labourers  of  the  fifteenth 
century."  This  view  rests  entirely  on  the  interpretation  of  prices,  and  especially 
on  the  assumption  that  employment  toas  constant^  and  that  the  labourer's  income  is 
fairly  represented  by  300  times  his  daily  wages  (Rogers,  Agriculture  and  Prices^ 
IV.  755) ;  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  accounts  made  out  for  times  when 
work  was  going  on,  are  not  evidence  as  to  the  frequency  or  length  of  periods  when 
work  was  not  obtainable.  Some  men  worked  all  through  Sundays  and  holidays 
and  worked  extra  hours  to  complete  a  piece  of  work,  but  this  does  not  help  us  to 
guess  how  far  employment  was  constant. 

3  Denton,  Fifteenth  Century^  94.  The  authors  of  that  invaluable  storehouse 
of  facts,  \he  Annals  of  Commerce^  also  speak  decidedly:  "the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  the  country  were  grievously  depressed  and  their  advancement  re- 
tankd."    Macpherson,  i.  609. 

^J^Jhrofessor  Thorold  Rogers  calls  attention  to  it  as  a  matter  of  importance  in 
"  the  later  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  "  and  notes  that  the  complaint  is  found 
" as  early  as"  6  Henry  YIII.  c.  5;  but  it  had  attracted  attention  in  parliament 
long  before  that  time.  He  apparently  holds  that  the  enclosing  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  not  made  at  the  expense  of  tillage  {AgricuUurt  and  Prices,  iv.  63, 
64  n.,  109). 
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AJ>.  1461    while  tillage  was  decaviny,  and  some  towns  were  becoming 
""  im22S§oabfid»  the  wealth  of  the  clothiers  was  increasing ; 

the  rates  of  pajrment  they  oflFered  would  suffice  to  keep  up 
the  rates  of  wages  for  agriculture,  and  to  render  tillage  a 
matter  of  increased  difficulty ;  boys  and  girls  who  had  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  some  branch  of  the  textile  trade  were 
DeteUm-     authoritatively  forced  to  labour  in  the  fields*.     We  may  thus 
dothmaML'  &^d  in  the  growth  of  the  clothing  trade,  a  solution  of  the 
/oefttre.      apparent  contradictions  spoken  of  above^For  many  of  the 
rural  population  the  fifteenth  century  was  a  time  of  abundance, 
not  because  agriculture  was  flourishing  but  because  they  were 
taking  up  domestic  manufactures^  Jhy  way  of  contrast  we 
may  note  that  the  close  of  last  century  was  a  time  of  great 
misery — not  merely  because  agriculture  was  in  difficulties, 
but  because  the  domestic  industries  were  giving  place  to  the 
fifiustory  systen:^ 
Bo^icSL  127.     The    cloth   manufistcture  as  a   domestic  industry 

^^ScSa^  pursued  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and   as  the  manu- 
^^j^^-^facture  of  an  important  export  had  been  under  the  super- 
vision  of  royal   officers  from   a  very  early  time",  and  the 
goldsmiths*'  and  embroiderers'  craft*,  as  concerned  in  the  use 
of  the  precious  metals  and  gold  thread,  were  regulated  by 
statutes,  though  these  crafts  had  gilds  in  the  larger  centres 
A.D.  1423     of  trade'.     The   statute   about  goldsmiths  in  the   time  of 
Henry  VI.  recognises  their  gild  as  the  agency  for  carrying 
out  the  regulations  that  seemed  necessary;   each  workman 
was  to  set  his  own  mark   on   every  article  as  well  as  the 
Leopard's  Head  which  testified  to  the  quality  of  the  metal ; 
and  the  mark  and  sign  of  every  goldsmith  was  to  be  known 
<M»<Aoma.  to  the  wardens  of  the  craft*.     In  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 
Jj^y^       the  other   craft  gilds  came  to  be   recognised  by  statute  as 
the  authorities  for  searching  out  manufactures  illegally  im- 
ported'; they  were  charged  with  important  public  functions, 
and  had  power  to  exercise  them  outside  their  own  particular 

1  12R.  n.  6;  7H.  rV.  C.17. 

2  Complaint  of  and  from  Worsted  in  RoU  Pari,  i.  292  (18)  and  n.  28  (50). 
8  28  E.  I.  c.  20;  37  E.  HI.  c.  7.  <  2  H.  VI.  c.  10. 

'  On  the  earl  J  weavers'  gilds  see  above,  p.  179.     Statutory  authoritj  was  given 
to  worsted  weavers  in  Norwich  to  elect  Wardens  (23  H.  VI.  c.  3,  7  E.  IV.  c.  1). 
«  2  H.  VI.  c.  17.  7  3  E.  IV.  c.  4. 
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town.     But   while   the   inlds  were   thus  securinfic  a  more  a j).  I46i 
important  status  there  is  ample  evidence  that  their  internal 
affairs  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 

In   the   fourteenth    century  we   find  a  few  difficulties  Cn^ 
between  different  gilds  when  the  province  which  each  had^f^w 
to    supervise  was   not  properly  defined',  and   there  wer«  o^- 
occasional    disputes    between    town   authorities    and    gilds  a.d.  1876. 
which  claimed  to  possess  an  independent  jurisdiction*;  but 
in  the  fifteenth  century  the  whole  system  became  strained. 
In  regard  to  this  matter  there  is  a  very  close  parallel  between 
London  and  the  great  towns  of  the  Continent,  and  a  change 
which  was  so  very  generally  felt,  must  have  been  due  to  very 
far-reaching  causes^^^here  is  reason  to  believe  that  towards 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centurv  there  was  a  considerable 
increase   in   thft   popnlationj  unaccompanied  by  any  great 
improvement  in  the  means  of  p^oduction^  and  consequently 
a  relative  QVftrpnpnlsLf.imi  m  several  European  countries ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  case  in  English 
towns  at  all  events.     The  alleged  exhaustion  of  the  soil*  and 
the  prevalence  of  sheep-farming  were  at  all  events  incom- 
patible with  any  great  increase  in  the  food-supply,  while  there 

was   a   tfindftnpy   ^(vr    tliA   rnra.1    pnpnUtinn    in  mnvp.  jntn   thfi 

towns..  The  firequent  complaints  of  poverty  and  lack  of 
emplojrment  which  led  eventually  to  stringent  measures 
against  foreign  competition,  confirm  the  evidence  from  other 
sources  to  show  that  the  gilds  were  being  overstocked  with  CofuKtian 
journeymen  who  could  hardly  hope  to  attain  the  position  of  5«^;J^' 
householders  and  employers,  and  who  may  have  been  in  some 
cases  excluded  from  ever  doing  so  by  the  preference  which 
was  shown  to  those  bom  in  the  gild';  this  was  a  common 
practice  among  the  continental  gilds,  and  it  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  the  formation  of  the  brother- 

1  Cobblers  and  Cordwainers,  Riley,  Memorials,  639,  670,  671;  Joiners  and 
Saddlers,  Ibid.  156;  Pelterers  and  Tawyers,  Ibid.  330;  Leathersellers  and  Dyers, 
365 ;  Bladesmiths  and  Callers,  568. 

a  Hot,  Pari.  n.  331  (54).  Compare  also  the  struggle  at  Exeter  with  the  Tailors 
in  the  time  of  Ed.  IV.    Toubnin  Smith,  OikU,  297. 

B  Schmoller,  Die  historische  Enttoiekelung  des  Fleisekeaiuums  in  DeuUehland 
in  Tubingen  Zeitachrift  fur  die  ge*am,  Staatwfisaenaehaft,  xxvn.  848. 

*  Denton,  153.  s  Brentano,  Oildsj  oxxxvm. 
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hoods  of  journeymen  which  sprai^  into  being  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries^^  The  movement  appears 
in  England  at  a  very  early  date  indeed,  as  in  1303  the 
"  servant  workmen  in  cordwainery  "  were  forbidden  "  to  hold 
any  meeting  or  make  provision  which  may  be  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  trade  and  the  detriment  of  the  common  people  V 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  relations  of  master  and  servant 
appear  to  have  been  fairly  satisfactory  during  the  time  of  the 
Edwards ;  the  confederacy  of  masons  which  was  put  down  by 
Edward  III.  appears  to  have  been  a  joint  effort  of  masters 
and  journeymen  to  get  better  terms  from  the  public',  and  the 
ordinance  for  the  sick  serving  man  among  the  Braelers  shows 
a  kindly  spirit*.  But  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  the  yeoman 
or  journeyman  gilds  appear  as  a  distinctly  disturbing  element. 
The  earliest  proclamation  recorded  in  English  in  the  City 
was  directed  against  ** congregations  and  conventicles'";  but 
it  had  no  effect  on  the  cordwainers  who  met  at  the  Friars 
Preachers,  and  did  conspire  and  confederate  to  hold  together 
in  rebellion  against  the  overseers  of  the  trade*.  They  had 
given  money  to  a  certain  Dominican  to  obtain  confirmation 
of  their  fraternity  from  the  Pope^  Similarly  the  Saddlers  had 
a  yeoman  gild,  the  members  of  which  attended  mass  once  a 
year,  and  who  went  when  summoned  to  vigils  and  masses  for 
dead  members  of  their  fiutemity ;  but  the  masters  asserted 
that  under  a  "certain  feigned  colour  of  sanctity"  they  were 
really  combining  to  secure  excessive  wages^  The  journey- 
man tailors  too  preferred  to  live  together  in  companies  in 
dwelling-houses  by  themselves  without  any  superior  to  rule 
over  them,  and  their  conduct  caused  a  good  deal  of  diflBculty 
to  the  Wardens,  and  scandal  to  the  City  in  1415*. 

Not  only  do  we  thus  see  symptoms  of  organised  struggles 

1  Schanz,  Zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  OeseUenverbdnde  im  Mittelaltery  11. 

«  Liber  Oust.  n.  541. 

8  34  £.  m.  c.  9,  80  also  3  H.  VI.  c.  1:  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Master 
Shearmen  complain  of  the  excessive  demands  of  their  joomeymen  for  wages  in 
1350.    Riley,  Memorials,  251. 

*  Makers  of  braces,  Biley,  Memorials^  277.  ^  Ibid.  480. 

6  Ibid.  495. 

7  The  journeymen  brotherhoods  sometimes  had  a  religions  character  similar  to 
that  of  the  Tertiaries  among  the  Franciscans.    Schanz,  Oeaellenverbdnde,  70  n. 

8  Biley,  Mtmoriala,  543.  ^  Ibid.  609. 
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between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  but  there  was  also  aj).  1461 
a  difficulty  arising  from  the  introduction  of  machinery.     This  ^^. 
was  apparently  felt  in  the  cappers*  trade  in  1376  when  a^?*^/ 
question  arose  as  to  the  use  of  water-mills,  which  were  said 
to  do  the  work  insufficiently  and  badly ;  but  still  the  public 
bought  their  caps  from  the  men  who  used  the  mills,  and  the 
simple  folks  of  the  trade  were  greatly  impoverished  and  at 
the    point    of   perishing*.      Despite    the   prohibition  then, 
members  of  the   craft  and  others  frequently  had  recourse 
to  the   use  of  these   mills'.     Eventually  the   matter  came 
before  parliament  and  the  use  of  Fulling  Mills  was  forbidden 
by  statute  in  1483'. 

But  the  gilds  were  not  only  in  difficulties  as  to  their  in-  QUda  as 
temal  affairs,  but  in  regard  to  their  relations  with  the  public. 
The  weavers'  monopoly  was  a  grievance  as  early  as  1321*; 
there  had  been  other  difficulties  in  1376.  Parliament  took 
matters  in  hand  and  made  ordinances  for  the  London 
fishmongers  and  vintners';  but  these  proved  impracticable 
and  were  rescinded  in  1383  •.  The  charges  in  1437  are 
more  specific,  although  the  grounds  of  complaint  were 
similar, — that  the  gilds  set  the  local  authorities  at  defiance, 
and  thus  injured  the  public^  This  petition  called  forth  an  a.d.  1437. 
act*,  the  preamble  of  which  recites  that  "  masters,  wardens, 
and  people  of  gilds,  fraternities,  and  other  companies  cor- 
porate, dwelling  in  divers  parts  of  the  realm,  oftentimes 
by  colour  of  rule  and  governance  and  other  terms  in  general 
words  to  them  granted  and  confirmed  by  charters  and  letters 
patent  of  divers  kings,  made  among  themselves  many  unlaw- 
ful and  unreasonable  ordinances,  as  well  in  prices  of  ware 
and  other  things  for  their  own  singular  profit  and  to  the 
common  hurt  and  damage  of  the  people  " ;  and  it  goes  on  to 
provide  that  new  ordinances  shall  be  for  the  future  submitted 
to  justices  of  the  peace,  and  recorded  by  them. 

1  Riley,  MtmoriaUj  403.  There  is  an  instrnctiye  phrase:  "which  to  the 
advantage  of  the  people  cannot  be  properly  and  lawfully  fulled  save  through  the 
support  of  persons  skilled  in  the  said  trade." 

«  Ibid.  559,  667.  »  22  E.  IV.  c.  5. 

*  RUey,  Lib,  Oust.  i.  416. 

6  5  B.  n.  St.  I.  c.  4,  5,  and  6  B.  n.  c.  11, 12.       «  Hot,  Pari,  m.  161  (45). 

7  Eot.  Pari.  IV.  507.  8  15  Heniy  VI.  c.  6. 
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AJ>.  1461         There  was  no  easy  remedy  however  for  the  mischie& 

~  which  were  beginning  to  appear  in  craft  gilds,  and  which 

at  length  called  forth  the  mournful  reflections  of  Clement 

Armstrong  who  looked  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  UL, 

when  there  "were  no  corporations  of  no  craftes  in  London 

nor  halles  with  no  constitution    and    ordinaunces  for  no 

syngularities  as  now  is  but  the  Guyldhall*." 

Eneourag-         128.  /The  agricultural  policy  of  these  reigns  was  de- 

^'  yeloped  on  the  lines  that  had  been  indicated  under  Richard 

A.D.  1487.    II.*:  but  the  preambles  explicitly  state  that  the  statutes  were 

intended  to  encourage  tillage.    Those  who  went  in  for  higher 

£Eurming  and  "used  manurement  of  their  land,"  could  only  get 

Freedom  to  a  *  bare  price/  and  were  therefore  allowed  to  export  wheat 

^^'V<^<>orn,  ^^^^Q^^  ^  licence  when  the  price  was  6«.  8d.  the  quarter* ; 

in  1444  this  statute  was  made  perpetual,  especially  for  the 
advantage  of  the  counties  on  the  sea  coast  which  could  not 
sell  the  "substance  of  their  com'*  except  for  transport  by 
Prf^thition  water*.  In  1463  the  English  fiumer  received  another  boon* ; 
**'«'<'^-  jjQ  suffered  greatly  from  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  and 
this  was  only  allowed  for  the  future  when  the  price  exceeded 
68.  Sd.  per  quarter,  so  that  in  plentiful  harvests  he  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  home  market.  These  measures  offer  the 
most  signal  instance  of  the  reversal  of  the  policy  of  Edward  III. ; 
that  com  and  victuals  should  be  plentiful  and  cheap  was  quite 
axiomatic  in  his  time,  and  the  complaints  of  the  doings  of 
alien  merchants  generally  allege  that  somehow  or  other  they 
made  goods  scarce  and  dear;  the  exceptions  are  wool*  and 
cloth'  which  Englishmen  wished  to  sell  at  dear  rates  to  the 
foreigner.  But  when  we  remember  the  dislike  of  engrossers 
and  others  who  raised  the  price  of  victuals,  it  is  very  strange 
to  find  that  parliament  was  willing  to  pass  measures  of  this 
kind*.     One  can  only  suppose  that  the  increase  of  pasture  at 

1  Sermons  and  Declarations  in  Panli,  Drei  vofkswirthschaftliche  Denkschriften, 
45. 

9  See  above,  p.  362.  s  15  H.  VI.  c.  2. 

«  23  H.  VI.  c.  5.  »  3  E.  IV.  c.  2. 

6  See  above,  p.  292.  7  See  above,  p.  372. 

^  Impoverished  landlords  had  the  means  of  redress  themselves  and  were  more 
likely  to  lay  down  their  land  in  pasture  than  to  petition  parliament  for  com 
laws. 
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the  expense  of  t;i||H  iMt  going  on  so  &st  as  apparently  to  ^^^**1 
threaten  the  natiofll  iMd  sii{>ply. 

rThe  first  signs  6f  this  cIuitil;!'  have  been  noted  above;  it  Pa$tan 
had  gone  great  length*  in  ih'.-  linn'  ut'  Henry  VIL,  and  there  .^a^ 
are  isolated  notices  uluA  fth'^w  it  was  steadily  progressing,     JS^ 

Q^he  case  of  Sftpetton  Baskorvilk*  in  Warwickshire  is  a 
striking  example.  This  manor  had  been  acquired  by  a 
certain  John  de  Twyford  in  whose  family  it  continued  till 
Henry  VII, 's  time,  when  "Thomas  Twyford,  having  begun  the 
depopulation  thereof,  in  4  Henry  VII.  decaying  four  mes- 
suages, and  three  cottages,  whereunto  160  acres  of  errable 
land  belonged,  Rold  it  to  Henry  Smith,  Gentleman.  Which 
Henry  following  that  example,  in  9  Henry  VII.  enclosed  640 
acres  of  land  more,  whereby  twelve  messuages  and  four 
cottages  fell  to  mine,  and  80  persons  there  inhabiting,  being 
employed  about  tillage  and  husbandry,  were  constrained  to 
depart  thence  and  live  miserably.  By  means  whereof,  the 
church  grew  to  such  mine,  that  it  was  of  no  other  use  than 
for  the  shelter  of  cattle,  being  with  the  churchyard,  wretchedly 
prophaned,  to  the  evil  example  of  others,  as  are  the  Words  of 
the  Inquisition*." 

^,  might  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  while  ihe  Seanitg  ^ 
breadth  of  ground  under  tillage  was  thus  decreasing  there 
should  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  finding  a  supply  of  labourers 
well  qualified  for  agriculture,  but  the  renewals  of  the  statutes 
of  labourers  show  that  there  was  an  alarming  deficiency. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  ordained  that  every 
servant  leaving  employment  must  give  ample  notice  so  that  a.p.  14«s. 
his  master  might  find  some  one  to  take  his  place*.  Bates  of 
wages  both  in  town  and  country  are  laid  down  with  very 
great  precision  for  summer  and  winter,  with  meat  and 
without  it.  These  are  obviously  intended  to  be  the  maximum 
rates ;  the  frequency  of  holidays  must  have  made  a  consider- 
able difference  to  the  wage-earner,  since  he  was  only  allowed 
to  take  a  proportionate  payment  on  these  daj^ 

/That  many  mere  idlers  were  kept  as  retainers  under 
colour  of  husbandry  may  have  accounted  for  part  of  the 
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AJ>.  1461    difficulty  of  procuriug  labour  when  it^^^^ftded;   bat  it 
was  most  probably  chiefly  due  to  the^^Hhuentofthe 


(j^  tke  ckih  j^litf.h  mannfaf;f.i^rft  jn  rural  difitrictsj  HrBpBd  who  had 
faeturt.  served  12  years  at  husbandry  were  to  kccHMlMt  'K.^cupatioQ, 
and  under  Henry  IV.  it  became  illegal  foiVmiS]tt(  freeholdera 
with  20s.  i>er  anuiun  to  ap])  rent  ice  their  (fllfldren  to  a  trade'. 
But  while  this  had  little  success  so  far  as  husbandry  was 
concerned  it  checked  the  development  and  indeed  did  positive 
injury  to  chartered  towns.  The  citizens  of  London  (8  H.  YL 
c,  11}  and  later  those  of  Norwich  (11  H.  VII.  c.  11)  were 
exempt  from  its  operation.  The  citizens  of  Oxford  were  not 
ij).  iiEO.  so  successful  in  their  appeal ;  they  complained  of  the  heavy 
ferm  they  had  to  pay  to  the  king,  and  urged  that  when  it  was 
fixed  the  town  was  fully  inhabited  with  merchants,  artificers 
and  lay  people ;  .in  consequence  of  the  statute  they  could  not 
obtain  apprentices  for  different  crafta,  and  could  neither  meet 
the  royal  chaises,  nor  serve  and  please  the  clergy  and 
university  that  is  there';  they  claimed  to  have  their  ancient 
liberty  in  the  matter,  such  as  the  people  of  London'  enjoyed. 
We  are  forced  to  believe  that  a  development  of  domestic 
manufactures  was  taking  place  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
compete  seriously  for  the  services  of  labourers,  and  that  the 
measures  which  were  intended  to  promote  tillage  only  pre- 
vented the  towns  from  obtaioing  the  benefit  of  the  increasing 
trade. 
Decay  0/  12 9. J  The  break  up  of  the  manorial  system,  the  decline  of 

™  tillage  and  the  paucity  of  agricultural  labour'  soon  came  to 

affect  the  internal  communication  in  the  country,  and  the 
roads  and  bridges  were  not  properly  maintained,  [(with  the 
declension  of  manorial  courts  this  care  declined.  But  still 
more  throiigh  the  impoverishment  of  the  monasteries.  The 
mpnastic  houses  had  been  much  interested  in  the  formation 
and  maintenance  of  good  roads ;  Professor  Thorold  Rogers 
has  connected  the  complaint  of  bad  roads  with  their 
disruption*,  but  it  may  certainly  be  traced  back  to  the  time 

1  Rol.  Pari.  V,  805  (3). 

<  Under  wbosa  dutoma  tbej  lived.    See  above,  p.  310. 

■  Tbe  care  of  nwde  bad  tallen  on  the  Tillana  mider  the  supervisioD  of  the 
Uaaorial  Conrtii.    Denton.  FifieaHh  Cenlary,  173. 
'  Agriculliire  and  Prices,  rv.  Ill,  217. 
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of  their  decline.     It  is  abuodantlj  clear  that  at  the  date  of  ^^^^'^ 
the  diasolution  of  the  moQasteries  many  of  them  were  much  a„.  igae. 
impoverished',   aod   only  a  small   proportion   of  the   lai^ 
number  of  monastic  establishmentB  which  had  been  founded 
at  different  times  survived  so  long;  occasionaJly  we  come 
across  a  complaint  of  the  loss  of  their  wealth  through  the  *-i>-  i^fiO- 
bad  maDageoieiit  of  an  abbot'.     But  roads  suffered  because 
the  available  wealth  of  the  kingdom  was  being  drained  for 
the  French  wars,  and  there  was  no  one  with  sufficient  public 
spirit  to  take  up  the  matter  in  earnest.     There  were  occa- 
sional benefactions  for  the  purpose ;  a  London  Alderman  left 
for  "  the  repair  of  the  highway  without  Bishopgate  5  marks  a-d-  itw- 
and  for  the  highway  without  Aldgate  100  ehillings'."    In 
Befonnation  times  the  Bishops  regularly  enquired  at  their 
visitations  as  to  the  maimer  in  which  such  bequests  had 
been  espended*.     But  when  a  great  town  like  London  was 
dependent  for  repairs  of  the  leading  highways  on  private 
munificence',   we   can    easily  guess   how   much    the    rural 
districts  were  neglected  in  such  hard  timt^ 

The  regulation  of  the  fairs,  which  were  still  the  great  Sr^Maeet 
opportunities  for  internal  trade,  was  also  suffering  at  this 
time ;  the  courts  of  Pie  powder  were,  like  all  other  local  *-"■  1*™- 
jurisdictions,  working  badly.  The  complaint  in  this  case 
was  that  the  stewards  and  bailiff  were  inclined  to  take 
cognisance  of  matters  over  which  they  had  no  jurisdiction, 
and  to  misuse  their  powers  for  the  private  advantage  of  their 
friends.  These  mialpractices  were  said  to  be  the  reason  of 
the  decline  of  some  of  the  feurs*;  but  this  decline  was  much 
more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  decay  which  was  alike  affecting 
tillage  and  the  corporate  towns.^ 


'  See  below,  p.  473. 

*  S.  Hary'B,  Alccstsr,  Bol.  Pari  t.  206  (G) ;  S.  Andrew'i,  NortliMiiFton,  Rot.  Pari. 
T.  434  (35). 

*  Orridge,  iStwfrotion  of  Jack  Cadei  RebtUim,  a 

*  DentoD,  175. 

>  SimilBTl;  the  toim  of  Bristol  could  not  raptdr  the  atroeta,  not  for  lack  at 
loney  bo  mncli  as  because  the;  had  not  the  Deceasary  powers.    Rot.  Pari.  ti. 
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AJ>.  1461  Much  of  this  was  immediately  ctiaaActed  M'ith  the  French 

^iroM'  war;  the  drain  in  money  waa  eiiuniKniH  MB  th'.-  pitrliamentai; 
2*5^^  history  of  the  period  shows  plainly,  tiiit  (hia  was  really  the 
xw.  least  part  of  the  mischief;  the  drain  of  men  was  also  large, 

and  the  hostilities  gave  opportunity  for  the  pillage  which 
was  the  curse  of  commerce  and  rendered  the  sea  coasts 
insecure.  The  levies  for  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the 
depredations  of  the  soldiers,  contributed  something  more 
to  a  general  disorganisation,  which  was  incompatible  with 
Stnitnimt  economic  prosperity.  Hard  pressed  as  the  parliaments  were 
rte  otSm'"  to  find  raoney,  they  were  forced  to  make  special  exemptions 
«J^,  in  some  of  the  votes  under  Henry  VI.  The  tenths  and 
md  tmtiii.  gfteenths  were  still  assessed  on  the  basis  of  1334;  and  in  1438 
£tooa  parliament  allowed  a  remission  of  £4000  in  voting  a  fifteenth 
and  tenth,  "  in  release  and  discharge  of  the  poor  towns,  cities 
and  burghs,  desolate,  wasted  or  distroyed,  .or  over  greatly 
impoverished  or  else  to  the  said  tax  greatly  overcharged"; 
Great  Yarmouth  and  Lincoln  are  specified  for  particular 
exemption'.  £6000  was  also  remitted  on  the  fifteenth  and 
tenth  and  half  fifteenth  and  tenth  voted  in  1439',  when 
Lincoln,  Elm,  Wisbech,  Leverington,  Newton  S.  Giles  and 
Tidd  S.  Giles  in  Cambridge,  and  Andover  and  Alresford  in 
Hampshire  are  particularised  for  relief.  In  1442  the  remis- 
sion is  at  the  same  rate  on  the  sum  granted ;  but  Lincoln  is 
to  be  entirely  exempt,  Cheltenham,  Alresford,  Andover, 
Headingtou  in  Oxfordshire  and  Scarborough  are  to  pay 
half,  and  Great  Yarmouth  three-quarters  of  their  ordinary 
assessment'.  In  consecutive  entries*  March  15th  and  April  d 
in  1445  there  are  grants  of  half  a  fifteenth  and  tenth,  and 
of  a  whole,  and  a  half,  fifteenth  and  tenth ;  in  the  former 
the  remissions  were  similar  to  those  of  1442,  but  by  the 
£6000.  latter  £9000  was  remitted.  In  1449  there  was  a  remission 
of  £3000  on  the  half  tenth  and  half  fifteenth  granted. 
Great  Yarmouth  being  named  for  relief^;  in  1453  the 
remission  was  at  the  same  rate,  £6000,  on  one  fifteenth 
and  tenth,  and  Lincoln  and  Great  Yarmouth  were  entirely 

'  Sot.  Pari.  IT.  425.  »  Ibid.  v.  5. 
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relieved  \     The  same  towns  were  aeain  allowed  to  so  fireeAJD.  I46i 

—I486 

when  £31,000  was  given  to  Edward  IV.  in  1465,  though  he 
endeavoured  to  get  payment  of  the  £6000  which  had  been 
remitted  of  the  last  grant  of  a  fifteenth  and  tenth'.  In  1472 
there  is  the  same  remission,  New  Shoreham  and  Cambridge 
coming  in  for  the  boon  a^  well  aa  Great  Yarmouth  and 
Lincoln'. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  if  we  had  clear  contemporary  Cau^et  of 
statements  of  the  causes  of  this  general  decay ;  there  are  a       ^' 
few  instances  however  where  this  information  is  given.     At 
New  Shoreham  the  heavy  pressure  of  taxation  is  assigned  as  a.d.  1481. 
the  chief  cause  of  decline  from  500  to  36  residents,  though  it 
had  also  suffered  firom  incursions  firom  the  sea\    Bottingdean  Sea, 
suffered  from  the  sea,  but  it  had  also  been  burned  by  the 
French,  and  the  heavy  assessment  forced  the  inhabitants  to  War, 
withdraw*.     The  port  of  Yarmouth  was  stopped  up  so  that 
ships  could  not  enter'.     L}mn  had  been  attacked  by  the  a.d.  1407. 
French  ^  so  had  Melcombe';  Truro  had  also  suffered  thus,  as 
well  as  from  pestilence'.     Of  the  others  mentioned,  it  may  PettOenee. 
well  have  been  the  case  that  the  Cambridgeshire  towns  had 
been  attacked  by  enemies ;  while  Lincoln  had  probably  been 
injured  by  the  competition  of  Boston.     It  is  obvious  that 
whenever  firom  any  accidental  circumstance  a  town    was 
temporarily  injured,  the  necessary  contributions  for  the  loans  TaxaHon, 
would  fall  very  heavily  on  those  who  were  left,  and  that  the 
temptation  to  migrate  firom  corporate  towns  must  have  been 
strong.    We  may  see  in  the  present  day  how  high  rates 
drive  inhabitants  outside  the  municipal  boundaries  to  build 
large  houses  in  the  suburbs,  and  even  affect  great  business 
concerns ;  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  is  said  to  have  saved  in 
rates  by  moving  their  continental  traffic  firom  Harwich  to 
Parkeston.     The  real  extent  of  the  decay,  and  the  position 
and  character  of  the  places  which  escaped,  could  only  be 
clearly  understood,  as  all  similar  problems  must  be  settled, 

1  Rot,  PaH.  V.  228.  «  Ibid.  ▼.  497. 

s  Ibid.  VI.  40.  «  Ibid.  iv.  159. 

•  Ibid.  IV.  160.  «  Ibid.  in.  690. 

7  Ibid.  m.  640.  •  Ibid.  in.  688. 
0  Ibid.  m.  638. 
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AJD.  1877    by  the  investigation  of  local  histories;  perhaps  a  careful 
""  study  of  the  distribution  of  churches  built  in  the  Perpendi- 

cular style  might  at  least  show  the  places  where  the  evils 
were  not  severely  felt\ 


V.  Medieval  and  Modern  Economic  Ideas 

CONTRASTED. 

Paucity  of  130.  The  fifteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  may  be  regarded  as  a  period  of  transition  from 
mediaeval  to  modem  society ;  many  of  the  changes  which  took 
place  under  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists,  went  on  with 
greatly  accelerated  rapidity  under  the  Tudor  kings.  It  must 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  mark  with  any  precision  the  point 
which  the  tide  of  progress  had  reached  at  any  particular 
date;  but  this  difficulty  is  really  insurmountable  in  the 
present  case,  from  the  meagreness  of  the  economic  literature 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  In  the  Libelle  of  English  Polycye 
we  have  one  invaluable  storehouse  of  information,  and  the 
preambles  of  Statutes,  and  RoUs  of  Parliament  have  much 
to  say  on  particular  points;  but  there  was  little  if  any 
attempt  to  expound  the  old  principles  afresh,  and  till  the 
invention  of  printing  there  was  no  facility  for  the  publication 
of  pamphlets  discussing  current  topics.  But  though  we 
cannot  mark  how  far  the  change  had  gone  at  the  time  of 

A.D.  1485.  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  we  may  try  and  set  in  clear  light  the 
real  character  of  the  movement  which  was  taking  place.  Old 
institutions  of  every  kind,  in  town  and  country,  were  falling 
to  pieces ;  new  attempts  were  being  made  to  regulate  industry 
and  encourage  commerce — that  lies  on  the  surface,  and  no  one 

^  This  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  condasiYe  however ;  King's  College  Chapel 
and  monastic  boildings  which  were  paid  for  by  wealth  drawn  from  distant  estates 
might  be  flourishing,  while  the  lay  inhabitants  of  a  town  were  mach  reduced  in 
nombers  and  wealth.  The  boilding  of  Great  S.  Mary's  at  Cambridge  dragged 
over  many  years  (Foller,  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridgey  vi.),  and  was  only 
accomplished  by  persistent  begging  for  sabscriptious;  as  a  matter  of  fact  these 
boildings  most  have  been  going  on  at  the  yery  time  when  the  town  obtained 
exemption  on  the  ground  of  poverty  in  1472,  and  agaiQ  in  1489  {Rot.  Pari.  vi.  438). 
On  the  other  hand  the  great  Suffolk  chorches  like  Laveuham  and  Long  Melford 
were  erected  by  the  mmiificence  of  saccessfol  clothiers. 
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can  fail  to  observe  it.  But  the  completeness  of  the  change  AJD.  1877 
cannot  be  satisfiEWJtorily  accounted  for  until  we  see  that  the  "" 
principles  on  which  the  economic  organisation  of  the  middle 
ages  was  based  were  being  discarded,  and  that  the  system 
which  was  rising  on  its  ruins  was  being  framed  in  accordance 
with  entirely  diflferent  ideas  and  objects ;  we  shall  really  get 
near  the  root  of  the  matter  if  we  contrast  the  modem  and 
mediaeval  ideas  as  to  the  principles  which  determine  or  should 
determine  prices. 

So  long  as  each  man  had  a  definite  place  in  the  Bocial  Heean" 
group  to  which  he  belonged,  it  was  possible  to  calculate  what  'J^^ 
his  reasonable  wages  should  be,  and  thus  to  estimate  reason- 
able prices  for  the  commodities  he  produced.  Even  in  articles 
like  bread  and  beer  which  were  closely  dependent  on  the 
chances  of  the  season,  an  element  of  reasonable  calculation 
and  regulation  could  be  introduced;  but  the  competition 
of  aliens  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  of  unfree  crafbsmen 
in  the  sixteenth,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  increasing  difficulty 
to  secure  these  calculated  prices,  and  the  organisations  which 
had  assessed  them  were  falling  into  disrepute  and  decay* 
The  gradual  subdivision  of  employments  and  the  appearance 
of  intermediaries  rendered  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  name 
a  price  that  should  be  precisely  just — as  had  been  attempted 
in  bygone  days — and  competition  prices,  trom  their  greater 
convenience,  came  slowly  into  vogue. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  argue  that  the  price  which  is  CompeH- 
reached  by  mere  competition  is  the  just  price  there  and  then* ;  ^  ^'^^^ 
it  gives  a  rough  and  ready  way  of  measuring  what  is  due  to 
the  seller,  by  showing  what  buyers  are  willing  to  give  for 
the  right  to  use  these  wares.  It  certainly  is  true  that  in  a 
large  market,  where  there  are  many  buyers  and  many  sellers, 
one  effect  of  competition  is  to  give  a  uniform  and  therefore  a 
&ir  price  all  round;  but  the  results  are  not  so  satisSsu^tory 
when  prices  are  determined  by  mere  competition,  although 
there  happens  to  be  little  competing.  Sometimes  the 
physical  conditions  are  not  present  which  render  it  possible 
for  many  buyers  and  sellers  to  meet ;  at  such  times  the  price 
of  the  commodity  is  really  settled  by  a  bargain  in  which  one 

1  Medina,  De  rebus  resHtuendis,    Scaoda,  Tract,  de  Commere,  p.  190f  n«  65. 
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A^.  1877   party  can  take  the  full  advantage  of  some  accidental  circum- 
"  stance  which  gives  him  an  advantage  in  haggling.     This  was 

the  very  thing  which  mediaeval  regulation  had  been  intended 
to  prevent,  as  any  attempt  to  make  gain  out  of  the  necessities 
of  others,  or  to  reap  profit  firom  unlooked  for  occurrences  would 
have  been  condemned  as  extortion.  It  is  by  taking  advantage 
andfuc'  of  such  fluctuations  that  money  is  most  frequently  made  in 
modem  times;  but  the  whole  scheme  of  commercial  life  in  the 
middle  ages  was  supposed  to  allow  of  a  regular  profit  on  each 
transaction.  Traders  did  not  flood  a  market  with  goods  so 
as  to  force  a  sale ;  biit  they  stinted  the  export  in  the  hopes 
of  getting  a  good  price  and  a  clear  profit  on  all  the  transac- 
tions; and  all  the  industrial  and  commercial  institutions  of 
the  fifteenth  century — craft  gilds,  merchant  companies,  or 
*  Flanders  fleets  * — ^were  engaged  in  regulating  industry  and 
commerce  so  that  there  was  comparatively  little  room  for 
fluctuations.  As  all  these  institutions  decayed  a  great  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  enterprise  and  business  capacity ;  there 
were  henceforward  fields  in  which  the  active  man  could 
push  forward  and  the  man  of  capacity  could  speculate  with 
success,  and  thus  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  system 
gave  scope  for  an  extraordinary  development  of  industry 
and  trading.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  been 
checked  before  was  now  left  free  to  assert  itself 
Cost  of  In  our  own  modem  days  then  we  take  for  granted  the 

^Imdedy^  existence  of  continual  fluctuations  in  price  as  mediaeval 
-P*^^*  society  did  not  do ;  but  we  also  approach  all  questions  about 
prices  from  an  opposite  pole.  The  older  view  was  that  of 
taking  the  common  estimation  of  the  cost  of  production, 
while  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  that  the  articles  were 
of  good  quality  and  thus  likely  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
purchaser  who  was  willing  to  pay  the  'just '  price.  But  the 
ruling  conception,  which  has  come  to  the  front  in  modem 
times,  is  not  the  cost  of  making  the  article,  but  its  convenience 
and  usefulness  and  desirability  when  made.  One  might  say 
that  in  old  times  utility  determined  whether  any  exchange 
took  place  or  not,  but  considerations  of  fairness  regulated 
the  terms  of  the  exchange ;  whereas  in  modem  times  it  is  by 
mere . reference  to  present  or  future  utility*,  which  includes 
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the  idea  of  scarcity,  that  the  rate  of  exchange  is  agreed  on.  aj).  1877 
Only  on  an  average  and  in  the  long  run  do  competition  prices  ~ 
represent    the   cost  of   production;    mediaeval   prices  were 
regulated  by  a   consideration  of  the  requirements  of  the 
producer,  modem  prices  are  determined  primarily  by  the 
utility  of  the  wares. 

The  difference  which  emerges  according  as  we  start  from 
one  principle  or  the  other  comes  out  most  distinctly  with 
reference  to  wages.     In  the  middle  ages  reasonable  wages  ^»^« 
were  taken  as  a  first  charge,  both  by  the  writers  who  laid  reward  of 
down  the  doctrine  of  just  price,  and  by  the  gilds  which  calcu-         * 
lated  out  the  rates  that  were  to  be  paid;  in  modem  times 
the  reward  of  the  labourer  cannot  but  fluctuate  in  connexion 
with  fluctuations  in  the  utility  and  market  price  of  the 
things.     There  always  must  be  a  connexion  between  wages 
and  prices,  but  in  the  olden  times  wages  were  the  first  charge 
and  prices,  on  the  whole  depended  on  them,  while  in  modem 
times  wages  are  on  the  other  hand  directly  affected  by  prices. 

Something  similar  may  be  noticed  in  regard  to  payments 
made  to  landlords;  a  fertile  estate  would  have  yielded  but 
little  annual  income,  unless  the  necessary  labour  was 
attached  to  it.  The  peasant's  share  of  taxation  paid  through  Bent 
the  landlords  was  probably  the  original  element  in  rent ;  ^^  *^' 
and  so  far  as  the  copyholders  were  concerned  their  quit 
rents  had  direct  reference  to  the  personal  predial  services 
of  which  they  were  quit,  and  the  fines  marked  their  entry 
on  a  definite  personal  relationship  with  the  lord,  in  which 
mutual  obligations  were  implied.  When  the  new  tenant- 
ferming,  with   stock  and  land  leases,  came  into  vogue  the 

1  The  really  important  consideration  in  the  mind  of  the  seller  is  the  atility  of 
the  article ;  its  nsef olness  to  him  if  he  resolves  not  to  part  with  it,  or  its  nsefnlness 
as  a  means  of  procuring  other  goods  at  a  fntnre  time  if  he  defers  the  sale ;  he  may 
often  part  with  it  for  less  than  the  expense  of  production  if  he  neither  wishes  to 
use  it  nor  sees  a  chance  of  getting  a  better  price.  So  too  the  bnyer  only  thinks  of 
the  osefnlness-of -the-artide-to-him ;  he  will  not  pay  more  for  any  piece  of  goods 
than  will  suffice  to  get  him  something  else  that  serves  his  torn  as  well;  the 
expense  of  production  is  nothing  to  him,  the  utility  of  the  article  is  all  he  cares 
about. 

In  a  large  market  this  is  disguised;  the  price  to  all  is  that  which  is  expected  to 
tempt  just  so  many  buyers  to  come  forward,  that  all  the  stock  offered  may  be 
sold;  the  price  which  all  pay  accords  with  the-usefnlness-of-tiie-article  to  the  least 
anxious  buyer  who  actually  buys  it. 
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AJ>.  1877  landlords  were  most  anxious  to  secure  tenants,  and  thus  we 
may  say  that  in  all  hiring  of  land  for  arable  purposes  the 
rent  asked  and  paid  had  primary  reference  to  the  require- 
ments^ of  the  tenant  who  was  to  pay;  the  landlord 
wished  to  keep  up  the  eflTective  force  of  his  tenantry,  and 
he  got  what  they  could  afford  to  pay  over  and  above  their 
own  Uving;  rents  in  the  fourteenth  and  earUer  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century  were  exceedingly  low".  But  so  soon 
as  men  recognised  the  profitableness  of  sheep  fiirmingy 
J  in   the   changed   circumstances  of  rural  districts,  rent  was 

charged  for  the  use  of  the  land,  to  whatever  purpose  it  was 
applied ;  rents  were  raised  with  great  rapidity,  as  the  tenant 
had  to  pay  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  utility  of  his  holding  as 
part  of  a  large  pasture  farm«  Once  more  the  consideration 
of  the  personal  condition  of  the  tenant  falls  into  the  back- 
ground, and  attention  is  fixed  on  the  utility  and  worth  of  the 
holding  under  a  system  of  competition  rentSi 

Usury.  In  the  same  sort  of  way  the  old  objection  to  usury  broke 

down  because  men  came  to  look  at  the  matter  in  a  new  way. 
In  the  middle  ages  attention  had  been  riveted  on  the 
pgrgoTial  neftds  qf  the  borrower*  and  had  condemned  those 

who  took  ^jjgj^.t'gfg-  "^  h^ft  fftlly  ^V  ^^"  nf^f^ftysify  ;  but  in   the 

fifteenth  century  men  were  awaking  to  the  use  which  might 
be  made  of  their  stored  up  wealth  for  industrial  as  well  as 
commercial  purposes,  and  the  formation  of  'capital*  was 
begirming.  Of  course  every  craftsman  must  have  had  his 
stock  in  trade  of  materials  and  tools  as  well  as  food  and 
clothes;  he  must  have  had  the  means  of  waiting  till  his  work 
was  completed  as  well  as  the  means  of  working.  But  by 
Capital.^  capital  we  habitually  mean  far  more  than  this:  we  mean  a 
store  of  wealth  which  can  be  directed  into  new  and  more 
(profitable  charmels  as  occasion  arisea  Stock  in  trade  is  fixed 
and  carmot  be  readily  diverted  firom  one  channel  of  produc- 
tion to  another;  capital  is   to  some   extent  fluid — always 

^  Freqaent  and  sabstantial  remisBionsof  rent  are  noticeable  in  manorial  records 
in  the  fourteenth  centnry,  e^^.  at  Preston  in  Kent  on  account  of  the  mildew  on 
wheat.  Camb.  Univ.  Lib.  Dd.  m.,  58  f ,  141.  Also  on  account  of  a  murrain.  Ibid, 
f,  148. 

s  Thorold  Rogers,  Agriculture  and  Prices^  n.  68,  128.  Denton,  FifieenOi 
Century^  147. 
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being  consumed  and  replaced,  and  so  far  changing  its  form  A.D.  1877 
that  it  is  capable  of  transfer  from  one  kind  of  production  to 
another.  As  each  man  began  gathering  wealth — and  the 
enterprising  man  had  more  opportunities  of  doing  so— he  did 
not  necessarily  increase  his  own  stock  in  trade,  and  he  was 
not  contented  to  hoard  it ;  he  tried  to  embark  in  any  profit- 
able investment;  it  seems  that  there  were  such  opportunities 
for  the  profitable  use  of  money  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  that  money  was  not 
so  much  hoarded — ^perhaps  even  that  hoards  were  broken  up* 
— and  that  the  coinage  circulated  more  rapidly.  But  such 
investors,  dealing  as  they  did  for  the  most  part  with 
prosperous  city  men,  felt  no  call  to  consider  the  personal 
condition  of  the  borrower,  as  long  as  the  security  was  good ; 
for  he  seemed  well  able  to  look  after  himself.  The  one 
important  point  on  which. they  insisted  was  that  their  wealth 
was  of  use  in  industry  or  commerce,  and  that  they  could  be 
paid  by  men  who  wished  to  have  it  to  use. 

131.  Mediaeval  economy  with  its  constant  regard  to  the  Social 
relationa  of  persona  was  givmg  place  to  modem  economy 
which  treats  the  exchange  of  tilings  as  Ayulautfi&^I ;  and 
this  has  introduced  an  extraordinary  simplification  in  the 
structure  of  society ;  the  whole  of  the  complicated  industrial 
organisations  of  the  middle  ages  have  passed  away,  and  the 
stronpr  esprit'de-corps,  which  gave  so  much  healthy  life  in 
many  cities',  has  alike  disappeared.  Economically  we  have 
only  three  broad  divisions  in  society,  for  men  arrange  them- 
selves according  to  the  things  they  own  and  exchange ;  they 
may  exchange  their  labour  for  wages,  or  they  may  exchange 
the  use  of  their  capital  for  interest,  or  they  may  exchange  the 
use  of  their  land  for  rent.  In  modem  societies  Labourers, 
Capitalists  and  Landlords  are  the  three  classes  which  group 
themselves  round  the  possession  of  the   power  to   labour, 

1  "  He  (Enterprise)  will  promise  yoa  to  wante  noe  treasonr  to  performe  yonr 
purpose,  for  he  will  saie  some  of  the  dergie  will  comforte  yon  righte  well  and 
lardglie  with  money  for  they  have  looked  therefore  many  a  daye.  The  merchants, 
the  ffarmonrs,  the  grasiers  that  be  rich,  into  this  market  will  bring  their  bags  that 
they  have  kept  soe  long.  And  as  for  the  widows  and  the  wyves  also  they  will 
ransacke  their  forcers  [chests]  and  their  knotted  dontes  to  tiie  last  penny  they  can 
finde."    Dudley,  Tree  of  Commonwealth^  52. 

>  Riehl,  Deutsche  Arbeit^  28. 
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AJ>.  1877  the  posseaeion  of  wealth  and  the  possession  of  land.  This 
is  the  social  structure  we  habitually  assume,  but  it  is 
strangely  unlike  the  municipal  and  manorial  life,  it  has 
superseded. 

Individual  The  change  which  has  so  altered  the  structure  of  society 
has  also  affected  the  individuals  who  compose  it;  the  oh 
burpress  society  has  doubtless  been  idealised  to  an  absurd  ex- 
tent; but  it  had  tl^^R  Rtn'lfing  fihampf^natin,  that  thgJ^Cdiliaxy 

object  of  ambition  was  not  jgo  much  that  of  -ppng  9^1 1  of  nne'n 
crmde.  but  of  standiniy  well  in  tW.  gmd^  -  the  citizen  did  not 
g^^bgjn^a^  but  at  l^n^^J^.n^Z^^^ 

gild,  or  alderman  and  mayor  of  his  town.    For  good  or  for  evil 
we  have  but  little  sympathy  with  these  humble  ambitions; 
everyone  desires  to  rise  in  the  world  himself,  and  the  philan- 
thropic construct  social  ladders  by  which  the  poorest  child 
may  rise  to  the  highest  rank,  as  was  done  by  ecclesiastics  in 
the  middle  ages.    And  with  this  changed  social  structure,  and 
changed  social   ambition,  money  has  come  to  have  a  new 
importance  for  the  individual  who  possesses  it.     In  the  older 
days  coinage  had  given  a  unit  for  the  comparison  of  one  ware 
with  another ;  but  it  was  not  an  object  which  men  were  likely 
to  seek  after,  except  in  so  far  as  they  desired  to  lay  by  for  a 
rainy  day.    If  they  had  large  sums  at  command  they  could  not 
invest  them ;  and  so  far  as  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
were  concerned,  their  food  and  clothing  was  practically  deter- 
mined by  their  status  in  the  social  systen^   So  long  as  prices 
were  arranged  by  calculation,  there  must  nscve  been  compara- 
tively little  variation  in  the  real  reward  which  a  man  got  for 
his  labour ;  and  while  payments  were  partly  made  in  kind, 
attention  was  not  directed  forcibly  to  money  as  a  purchasing 
power.     But  with  competition  prices  all  this  changed;  the 
amount  of  comforts  a  man  could  obtain  depended  not  on  the 
regulations  of  his  gild,  but  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
money  he  obtained  by  the  sale  of  his  wares.    It  was  no  longer 
a  mere  matter  of  importance  to  regulate  the  coinage,  and  thus 
have  a  definite  unit  for  the  comparison  of  wares ;  money  had 
come  to  be  a  thing  for  which  everyone  sought,  not  exactly  for 
its  own  sake,  but  because  of  its  purchasing  power;  it  was  a 
convenient  representative  of  all  other  objects  of  wealth,  and 
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as  such  a  thine  of  which  each  man  desired  to  have  as  much  aj>.  1877 

o  1486 

as  possible  \     From  this  time  forward  the  desire  of  wealth  as  ^^  ^\^ 
the  means  of  gratifying  the  desire  of  social  distinction  and  all  of  wealth. 
else,  became  a  much  more  important  factor  in  economic 
affitirs  than  it  had  been  before!) 

132.  These  changes  had  a  very  important  bearing  on  all  MorcMty 
questions  of  commercial  TD^rft^^^-y ;  so  long  as  economic  deal- 
ings were  based  on  a  system  of  pereonal  relationships  they  all 
had  an  implied  moral  character.  fTo  supply  a  bad  article  was 
morally  wrong,  to  demand  excessive  payment  for  goods  or  for 
labour  was  extortion,  and  the  right  or  wrong  of  every  trans- 
action was  easily  understood;  but  when  all  dealings  are.tc'fr' 
considered  as  so  many  cases  of  exchange  in  an  open  market, 
the  case  is  different.  No  compulsion  was  put  upon  either 
party  to  the  exchange,  and  if  they  came  badly  off  it  might  be 
regarded  as  their  £siult  or  their  misfortune;  but  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  say  that  the  other  party  to  the  transaction  was 
to  blame.  In  every  case  of  exchange  one  party  has  an 
advantage ;  he  may  have  superior  knowledge,  or  he  may  be 
less  anxious  to  come  to  terms  and  he  can  therefore  afford  to 
wait ;  in  either  case  he  is  able  to  drive  the  better  bargain,  of  driving 
There  are  extreme  limits  which  define  whether  any  transac-  '^^*'**'' 
tion  shall  take  place  or  no,  and  though  the  advantage  which 
accrues  within  these  limits  is  not  often  equally  divided,  there  is 
no  apparent  moral  wrong  in  taking  full  advantage  of  the  power 
of  driving  a  good  bargain  under  conditions  of  free  competition. 
In  many  cases  the  weaker  have  gone  to  the  wall ;  and  some  / 
writers  have  even  formulated  an  iron  law  of  wages  which 
states  the  existence  of  an  irresistible  tendency  on  the  part 
^o.f  the  employer  to  drive  down  the  labourer.  But  though 
this  appears  to  be  a  decided  overstatement,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  really  no  means  of  applying  moral  judgment  to 
economic  affairs  at  present ;  '  supply  and  demand '  are  taken 
QS  ultimate ;  and  so  long  as  transactions  are  above-board  and 
in  accordance  with  market  rates,  the  ordinary  nineteenth 
century  conscience  is  unable  to  go  behind  these  circumstances 
and  discuss  how  far  they  are  right  or  wron^ 

Once  again  the  existence  of  the  gild  system  demonstrates 

1  Batiiiiger,  Volktwirikaclurft.Tli^. 
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JLD,  1877  how  entirely  the  mediseval  feeling  differed  in  this  matter ;  it 
^eoOds  ^  ofteii  spoken  of  as  a  police  system,  and  it  was  a  police 
«»^8^  system  because  it  served  the  purpose  of  bringing  home^the 
for  wrong,  responsibility  for  every  mischief  and  scandal  to  some  one  or 
other.  The  city  authorities  looked  to  the  wardens  of  each 
craft  to  keep  the  men  under  their  charge  in  order ;  and  thus 
for  every  public  scandal,  or  underhand  attempt  to  cheat,  some 
one  was  responsible,  and  the  responsibility  could  generally 
speaking  be  brought  home  to  the  right  person,  (in  the  great 
social  difficulties  of  modem  times  all  this  is  altered;  all 
deplore  the  evils  of  the  sweating  sjrstem,  but  the  blame 
cannot  be  brought  home.  Thought  and  opinion  on  economic 
subjects  do  not  now  attempt  to  offer  decided  moral  judgments. 
Political  Economy  explains  what  tends  to  happen,  but  declines 
to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done  at  any  juncture ;  it  professes 
to  be  non- moral  And  hence  modem  ways  of  thinking  about 
business  transactions  were  very  shocking  to  the  ordinary 
conscience  when  they  were  first  propounded.  The  immorality 
of  rent  enhancers*  and  others  who  only  thought  of  their  own 
private  gain  was  a  favourite  topic  for  preachers  in  Reformation 
times :  and  though  their  language  has  been  re-echoed  during 
recent  agitations  the  ordinary  modem  reader  is  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  their  denunciations  of  many  practices  which  he 
takes  as  a  mere  matter  of  course!) 
National  133.     While  the  structure  of  society  was  being  recast, 

and  the  recognised  principles  of  economic  morality  were  only 
derided,  there  seemed  to  be  the  moral  chaos ;  but  there  was 
one  factor  which  was  strong  enough  to  reduce  the  anarchy  to 
order  again  ;(men  were  forced  in  their  dealings  to  have  a  due 
regard  to  the  power  of  the  state ;  this  is  the  central  idea  in 
the  commercial  systems  of  the  Reformation  and  post-Reforma- 
tion periods^ 

^  "  Yon  landlords,  yoa  rent  raisers,  I  may  say  yoa  step-lords,  yon  mmataral 
lords,  yoa  have  for  your  possessions  yearly  too  mach.  For  that  here  before  went 
for  twenty  or  forty  ponnds  by  year  (which  is  an  honest  portion  to  be  had  gratis  in 
one  lordship  of  another  man's  sweate  and  labour)  now  is  let  for  fifty  or  a  hmidred 
pounds  a  year."  Latimer* a  Sermons  (Parker  Society),  p.  99.  "Let  these  terrible 
examples  suffice  at  this  present  to  teach  and  admonish  the  enhancer  of  rents." 
Ibid.  p.  109.    See  also  Thomas  Becon,  Catechism,  &c.  (Parker  Society),  599. 

For  similar  expressions  of  opinion  by  (German  reformers  see  Schmoller  in 
Zeitschrift  Jur  gesam.  StaaUwissenschaftt  xvi.  461. 
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Hitherto  we  have  seen  it  come  into  play  as  limiting  and  AJD.  1877 
restricting  particular  changes  which   seemed  to  be  fraught  ~^ 
with  daneer.     The  power  of  the  nation  was  affected  by  the  K««»<«v 

«^.  T..  tin  1  pnnoipU, 

use  of  foreign  snippmg,  and  therefore  native  vessels  were  to 
be  preferred ;  so  too  the  export  of  bullion  was  prohibited  as  it 
led  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  realm.  The  importation 
which  interfered  with  the  employment  of  the  people,  the 
woolgrowing  and  cloth  making  which  threatened  the  food 
supply,  and  the  unthrifty  games  which  interfered  with  their 
military  training  were  all  authoritatively  checked:  but  as 
time  passed  on,  the  desire  of  advancing  the  national  power 
came  to  be  much  more  powerful ;  it  was  the  ruling  ambition, 
and  the  whole  commercial  and  agricultural  system  was  formed 
on  this  basis.  As  it  came  gradually  into  clear  consciousness,  it 
became  not  a  restrictive  and  limiting  but  a  formative  force, 
and  under  its  guidance  commercial  enterprise  and  industrial 
skill  were  stimulated,  while  they  were  combined  into  a  great 
national  economic  system. 

National  ambition  could  hardly  come  to  be  the  guiding  Munieipid 
principle  in  industry  and  commerce,  while  municipal  life  was  ^S^tism, 
at  its  best;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mediaeval  merchant  did 
not  go  fisu:  beyond  the  advance  of  his  own  town  in  wealth  and 
dignity.  Under  this  limited  impulse  the  Italian  cities  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  wealth  and  power,  and  the  monuments 
of  their  mediaeval  splendour  are  still  a  glory  to  the  world  \  In 
England  this  feeling  was  less  potent  than  elsewhere;  the  work 
of  William  I.  and  Edward  I.  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
true  national  life ;  even  in  England  however  the  great  centres 
of  wealth  were  municipal  in  their  feeling  and  ambitions  in 
the  fourteenth  century  at  all  events'.  But  the  decay  of 
municipal  institutions  in  the  fifteenth  century  must  have 
done  much  to  check  this  ancient  spirit,  and  to  sap  the 
old  burgess  ambitions,  while  the  long  war  with  France  called 


^  The  enthusiasm  for  their  city  was  perhaps  stronger  in  Venice  than  elsewhere 
(Oliphant,  Makers  of  Venice,  c.  1),  though  the  jealousy  of  other  Italian  cities  was 
felt  in  each  of  them. 

3  The  Merchant  Adventurers  and  some  of  the  other  fifteenth  century  companies 
though  chiefly  composed  of  Londoners  were  really  national  institutions.  Gross, 
Oild  Merchant,  u  151. 
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AJ>.  1877  forth  a  new  sense  of  national  unity \  and  a  pride  in  Ebigland  as 
■■^^*  a  country.  This  is  strongly  reflected  in  the  Utemture  of 
^ij'  the  time  especially  in  that  curious  work  the  DthcUe  of  the 

Heralds^  which,  &shioned  as  it  apparently  was  on  a  real 
incident',  puts  before  us  the  points  of  which  the  English  were 
wont  to  boast*.  The  claim  that  they  were  "  more  richly  and 
amply  provided  with  ships  than  any  other  nation  of  Christen- 
dom"  was  'one  plain  lie  to  begin  with":  the  French  Herald 
did  not  contest  the  point  so  forcibly  as  he  might  have 
done^  though  he  accused  the  English  of  merely  using  their 
ships  to  plunder  the  commerce  of  others ;  the  English  Herald 
extols  the  national  policy  by  which  the  English  ''  cunningly 
withdraw  and  bring  to  their  own  countries  the  money  of  the 
neighbouring  countries  ^"  and  he  speaks  of  the  great  quantities 
of  cloth  exposed  for  sale  at  Calais  and  the  number  of  large 
Forteteue,  and  populous  villages^  Sir  John  Fortescue's  Commodities  of 
England^  might  almost  appear  to  be  intended  as  an  answer  to 
this  tract,  but  it  was  written  some  years  earlier;  it  enumerates 
the  rivers,  havens,  and  so  forth,  the  "woollen  cloth  ready 
made  at  all  times  to  serve  the  merchants  of  any  two  king- 
doms. Christian  or  heathen,"  and  lays  claim  to  the  greatest 
treasure  in  the  world,  that  is  gold  and  silver  ore,  "whereof 
Englishmen  had  the  worthiest  pajmient  passing  any  land, 
Christian  or  heathen."  But  it  is  against  France  that  he  draws 
unfavourable  comparisons  with  most  gusto;  their  havens 
never  had  any  navy  of  ships  and  never  shall  have,  but  only  a 

^  On  the  growth  of  nationalities  in  Europe  at  this  time  see  B.  Pauli,  Rosen- 
hriege  in  Hansische  Oeachichtahldtt  (1874),  p.  78. 

a  Written  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  1458—1461. 

s  The  dispute  at  the  Ck)uncil  of  Constance  in  1416  as  to  whether  England 
should  form  a  distinct  nation.    Pyne,  England  and  France^  p.  xii. 

*  Pyne,  p.  89. 

s  As  Sir  Thomas  More  said  of  another  assertion,  which  seems  to  have  taken  its 
rise  from  these  Debates,  that  there  were  52,000  parishes  in  England.  Pyne,  op. 
cit.  xvii.  note.    More,  Supplication  of  Souls ^  in  Works,  p.  23*2. 

0  Compare  the  complaint  in  parliament  in  1444.  And  also  atte  that  tyme  more 
pleinte  of  Shyppes  and  other  Nave  in  this  Reaume  of  Ingelonde  by  the  half  thanne 
is  now,  as  it  apperith  opeynly  to  every  man  by  experience;  the  which  was  in  the 
dayes  gret  plesur  to  all  estatez  and  degreez,  grete  richesse,  and  by  the  myght  of 
such  Nave  gret  defence  for  all  this  londe,  and  grete  fere  to  all  thayme  that  ben 
Ennemyes  to  this  lond.    Rot,  Pari,  y.  118.    Schanz,  i.  368. 

1  Pyne,  p.  67.  8  Pyne,  pp.  61,  62. 
9  The  works  of  Sir  J,  Forteseue  edited  by  Ld.  Clement,  i.  551. 
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few  ships  of  war  that  can  do  us  no  harm,  while  we  on  the  AJD.  1877 
other  hand  cannot  do  them  much  harm,  for  they  have  very 
little  maritime  trade  with  other  countries.  (The  Libelle  ofhUbdUof 
English  Polycye,  already  quoted,  is  full  of  a  similar  spirit  of  p^^e. 
national  ambition ;  and  this  conscious  desire  of  national  power 
was  the  element  that  was  needed  to  bring  all  the  isolated 
experiments  in  mercantile  legislation  together  and  form  them 
into  a  complete  systenQ  Other  nations  were  taking  up  the 
same  ideas  and  Charles  Y.  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  man 
who  created  this  mercantile  policy*;  but  he  was  certainly 
anticipated  by  Fernando  of  Portugal",  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a.d.  1867. 
English  commerce  had  long  been  affected  by  similar  prin- 
ciples^^o  fer  as  England  is  concerned  and  with  regard  to 
her  insular  position  we  may  state  the  main  lines  of  policy 
thus, — to  obtain  power,  we  needed  (i)  Shipping,  (ii)  Treasure, 
which  came  by  commerce,  while  within  we  had  to  attend  to 
(iii)  the  Food  Supply  which  gave  the  means  of  maintaining  a 
vigorous  Population.  All  the  galling  interference  with  private 
interests  which  Adam  Smith  condemned,  and  which  move 
us  to  wonder,  were  directly  connected  with  one  or  other  of 
these  objects,  and  hence  had  their  ultimate  justification  in  a 
desire  to  promote  the  power  of  the  natioi^ 

I  When  this  aim  was  consciously  and  persistently  pursued  Plenty  v. 
as  the  main  end  of  mercantile  regulations  there  was  an 
entire  reversal  of  the  principles  which  had  actuated  such  j 
a  ruler  as  F-^^ar^  TTT  *  and  the  first  signs  of  tentative  efforts 
in  the  new  direction  may  be  found  in  the  complaints  of  the 
Good  Parliament  and  the  Statutes  of  Richard  II.  Edward 
had  legislated  in  the  interests  of  the  consumers  and  with  the 
view  of  providing  plenty ;  the  parliaments  of  Richard  II.  took 
another  turn,  and  insisted  on  introducing  conditions  which 
eventually  favoured  the  growth  of  English  power,  as  they 
were  worked  out  in  subsequent  centuries.  It  is  only  when 
we  cast  our  eyes  forward  that  we  see  the  fiiU  importance 
of  the  changes  which  were  urged  in  the  Good  Parliament  and 
carried  out  in  Richard's  reign,  and  that  they  really  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  fstmous  mercantile  system 


I 


^  Blanqni,  History  o/PolitictU  Economy ^  218. 

s  Schanz,  i.  858.    See  also  for  a  later  period,  Heyd,  n.  511. 
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AD.  1877  C^he  encouragement  of  natives  and  discouragement  of 
^^-  foreigners,  the  development  of  shipping,  and  the  amassing  of 
mereantOe  treasure — these  were  the  three  main  points  of  the  mercantile 
programme,  and  they  were  all  deliberately  adopted  by  the 
parliaments  of  Richard  II.,  who  deliberately  rejected  the 
opposite  policy  which  had  been  pursued  in  each  of  these 
particulars  by  Edward  III.  The  scheme  for  commerce  which 
they  adopted  directly  favoured  the  immediate  interests  of 
English  merchants,  while  it  had  obviously  grown  out  of  the 
antipathy  to  the  upland  man  and  the  stranger,  which  charac- 
terised the  householders  of  chartered  towns.  But  the  rise  of 
nationalities  and  the  increasing  bitterness  of  national  rivalries, 
the  discoveries  of  the  New  World  and  the  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  its  treasures,  brought  about,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  political  conditions  which  were 
favourable  to  the  detailed  development  of  the  mercantile 
system,  though  the  main  lines  of  it  had  been  laid  down  long 
befor^ 
Twrning-  /When  Lord  Bacon  in  a  well-known  passage  remarks  that 
P^^*^'  Henry  VII.  bowed  the  ancient  policy  of  this  realm  "fix)m 
consideration  of  plenty-tQ-CQPaidePittion  of  pow^KJiphe  calls 
attention  to  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  commercial 
action  of  the  Tudor  kings ;  but  it  was  not  they  who  made  the 
change,  it  really  occurred  when  the  City  merchants  had 
attained  such  an  influence  thaOhey  were  aBle  toTgivejettect 
to  their  own^ideag^  To  some  extent,  plenty  is  a  condition  of 
power,  and  the  two  policies  may  have  much  in  common ;  but, 
^3die]rea§.JEdward_ni.  desired  to  see  large  cargoes^^  whoever 
brought  them.  i.e.  plentv.  the  Ricardian  Parliament  desired 
to  have  more  English  ships,  even  if  the  home  consumers  were 
for  a  timebadly  supplied  with  wineT^  The  distinction  may 
become  clearer  for  us  if  we  take  a  modem  analogue.  In 
this  very  century  we  have  discarded  the  policy  on  which  the 
Parliament  of  Richard  IL  entered ;  we  no  longer  seek  power, 
but  plenty.  The  com  laws  were  intended  to  keep  up  our 
home  food-supply,  and  thus  to  give  us  strength.  We  have 
repealed  them  that  com  might  be  cheap,  aiming  at  plenty, 
not  at  power ;  the  navigation  laws  have  disappeared,  and  we 

1  Bacon,  Hist,  Henry  VIL;  Works,  vi.  95. 
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are  inclined  to  favour  rapid  and  frequent  communications  AJ).  1877 
with  lands  dififerently  conditioned  from  our  own,  so  that  each  ~ 
may  be  plentifully  supplied,  though  this  interdependence  may 
prove  a  source  of  weaknesa  While  questions  of  currency,  and 
especially  those  connected  with  a  double  standard,  are  felt  to 
be  of  overwhelming  importance,  no  serious  effort  is  now  made 
to  amass  treasure  as  a  source  of  political  strength.  In  &ct, 
we  have  reverted  to  the  commercial  policy  of  Edward  III., 
a  policy  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer;  a  policy 
which  depended  for  its  assured  success  on  the  maintenance  of 
stable  political  relationships  with  other  regions.  There  are 
great  diflferences  of  course :  the  consumers  of  foreign  produce 
in  Edward's  time  were  the  comfortable  classes  who  drank 
wine,  not  the  masses  who  needed  bread;  the  area  within 
which  the  exchange  took  place  was  most  limited,  now  it 
is  world  wide;  none  the  less  is  it  true  that  Cobden  has 
turned  the  policy  of  this  realm  back  from  considerations  of 
power  to  considerations  of  plenty,  and  we  have  thus  reverted 
in  this  nineteenth  century  to  a  line  which  bears  a  closer 
analogy  to  the  policy  of  Edward  III.  than  it  does  to  the 
scheme  which  has  been  on  the  whole  dominant  since  his 
time. 


c.  27 


V.    THE  TUDOKS. 


L    Preliminaby  Survey. 

O).  1485         134.    The  great  discoveries  of  the  last  decades  of  the 
y^  *      fifteenth  century  effected  a  revolution  in  the  whole  trade  of 
Haeoveries  ^jjg  '^orld,  for  they  opened  communications  between  the  most 
distant  parts,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  for  the  great 
international  commerce  of  present  times.     Mediseval  trade 
centred,  as  earlier  European  trade  had  done,  in  the  cities 
of  the   Mediterranean;    there  were  streams  of   trafiic  by 
the  Russian  rivers  and  the  Danube,  which  led  towards  the 
Baltic  and   to   South   Germany,   but  the  great  centres  of 
commerce  and  industry  were  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean; the  citizens  of  Genoa  and  Venice  were   the   chief 
agents  in  carrying  on  the  traflSc  between  Blast  and  West. 
and  new      But  when  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  successfully  rounded 
^Su^wik  ^y  *^®  Portuguese,  an  entirely  new  prospect  was  opened  to 
the  East.    European  traders ;  they  could  make  their  way  to  India  direct, 
instead  of  submitting  to  the  exactions  of  intermediaries  in 
Alexandria  and  elsewhere;  the  great  stream   of  commerce 
between  East  and  West  was  at  once  directed  from  the  Levant 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Portuguese  became  for  a  time  the 
chief  trading  people  of  the  world.     Partly  at  all  events  in  the 
hope  of  sharing  in  this  lucrative  trade,  Columbus  planned 
the  voyages  which  led  him  to  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
Cabot  found  his  way  to  the  coast  of  North  America.    A  later 
Portuguese  expedition  to  the  East  was  driven  by  contrary 
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winds  fer  out  of  its  course,  and  this  led  to  the  discovery  of  AJ).  i486 
Brazil;  and  from  this  time  onwards  Lisbon  bore  away  the 
palm  from  the  Italian  cities  and  became  the  great  commercial 
dep6t  for  Western  Europe*. 

Henry  VII.  was  too  parsimonious  to  seize  the  appor- EflTect  on 
tunities  which  were  offered  him  and  to  take  a  leading  part  ecmmene, 
in  this  age  of  discovery' ;  perHaps  the  English  commercial 
•empire  was  all  the  stronger  because  it  grew  so  slowly ;  the 
immediate  effects  on  English  commerce  were  small,  but 
none  the  less  the  events  of  this  time  really  form  the  great 
•epoch  in  English  commercial  history.  Far  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, English  merchants  had  taken  little  part  in  the  trade 
of  the  world ;  they  sold  English  products  and  catered  for 
English  tastes,  but  they  had  not  had  any  opportunity  of 
acting  as  intermediaries  and  carrying  goods  to  their  own 
dep6ts  to  be  distributed  thence  to  other  nationa  From  the 
Tudor  times  onwards  English  trade  assumed  this  character, 
and  with  ever  increasing  success ;  in  the  present  day  by  fisur 
the  larger  part  of  the  trade  of  the  world  is  carried  on  in 
English  ships,  and  London  is  a  depdt  for  the  trade  of 
all  nations.  England  had  only  been  on  a  side  eddy  before, 
but  the  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century  placed  her  on  the 
main  stream;  and  though  the  immediate  results  were  small, 
English  enterprise  took  a  new  character  with  most  &r-reach- 
ing  effects. 

The  change  lies  far  deeper  than  any  mere  modification  of  Removal  of 
the  political  life  of  the  coimtry,  for  it  affected  the  world  lijml'^ 
as  a  whole,  and  England  as  one  of  the  family  of  nations 
arising  in  Christendom;  it  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
sudden  removal  of  a  limit  imposed  by  physical  conditions,  and 
of  the  extraordinary  advance  which  enterprise  is  ready  to  make 
when  thus  set  free.  It  has  no  parallel  but  in  the  mechanical 
inventions  of  the  last  hundred  years ;  in  both  cases  advancing 
knowledge  removed  barriers  which  seemed  to  be  insuperable. 
The  limit  lay  of  course,  as  alwajrs,  not  in  any  material  obstacle 
which  was  removed  by  some  phjrsical  change,  but  in  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  skill  which  at  length  enabled  men 
to  grapple   with    the    difl&culty  and  overcome    it.     There 

1  Heyd,  n.  511.  *  Bacon,  Henry  VIL  (Bpedding),  ti.  197. 
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A  J).  1485  is  no  absolute  limit  to  the  advance  which  man  may  ultimately 
make ;  though  there  is  in  every  age  a  relative  limit,  not  set 
by  physical  nature,  but  corresponding  to  the  limitations  of 
human  skill  and  energy  at  that  time.  Nor  do  we  sufficiently 
honour  the  names  of  those  pioneers  of  invention  and  discovery, 
whose  skill  or  patience  or  daring  enabled  them  to  overleap 
barriers  which  all  former  generations  had  found  insuperable, 
and  by  so  doing  to  break  them  down  for  all  posterity;  the 
name  of  Columbus  is  known  to  all,  but "  some  there  be  which 

Thetpirit  have  no  memorial."  Those  who  depreciate  hero  worship 
^^'  assure  us  that  the  "  spirit  of  discovery  was  in  the  air "  and 
that  Columbus  was  only  the  "  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
his  age."  He  certainly  did  not  embody  the  spirit  of  any 
other  ages  than  his  own ;  if  he  had  done  so  he  would  have 
been  a  far  less  important  personage  for  practical  life ;  only  in 
literary  circles  is  there  much  interest  in  such  anachromsms. 
His  greatness  simply  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  did  embody 
the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  that  through  his  energy  the  floating* 
speculations  of  many  took  definite  shape  and  were  brought  to 
a  successful  issue. 

Otoaraphi'        The  revolution  which  occurred  at  this  time  was  of  such 

\^g^^  '  immense  importance  that  it  is  worth  while  to  indicate  very 
briefly  some  of  the  steps  which  led  up  to  it.  The  travels  of 
Sir  John  Mandeville  and  the  Venetian  Marco  Polo  had  aroused 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  those  who  had  been  at  most  pains 
to  enquire  about  Eastern  countries  were  of  opinion  that  Cathay 
might  be  approached  from  the  west;  the  Florentine  Paolo 
Toscanelli  (bom  in  1397)  had  drawn  a  map  of  the  world  in  which 
this  is  suggested,  and  sent  it  to  Portugal ;  Columbus  entered 
into  correspondence  with  him  and  procured  a  copy  of  his 
map  in  1474*.  Still  more  curious  is  the  globe  made  in  1492 
by  Martin  Behaim  of  Nurmberg,  who  had  lived  for  many 
years  at  the  Azores  and  made  voyages  from  them ;  it  repre- 
sents Cathay  as  only  100*  westward  of  the  Azores*.  As 
Behaim  spent  the  later  part  of  his  life  in  Lisbon  he  may 
have  been  in  communication  with  Columbus,  though  there 
is  no  proof  of  any  connexion. 

1  Peschel,  Oeschichte  des  ZeitalUrs  der  Entdeckungerit  110. 
>  Eiosselbach,  Der  Gemg  dea  WelthandtU,  813. 
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The  tradition  of  the  success  attending  the  voyages  of  A*D.  i486 
the  Norsemen  to  Vjmland  must  have  been  well  known  to  p^  .  * 
Columbus,  as  he  spent  some  little  time  at  Bristol,  and  sailed  voyage$, 
thence  to  Iceland*.  His  residence  in  that  town  cannot  but 
have  stimulated  his  interest  in  possible  discoveries,  as  such 
projects  seem  to  have  met  with  much  support  from  the 
merchants  there;  he  may  have  met  the  great  John 
Cabot — a  native  of  his  own  town  of  Genoa,  but  a  Venetian 
citizen — who  was  to  rival  his  own  fame  as  a  discoverer  of 
America*.  There  had  been  previous  attempts  which  had 
ended  in  failure  indeed;  as  in  1291  when  the  Genoese 
Theodosius  Doria  and  Ugolino  Vivaldo  set  out  with  two 
vessels  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  a  voyage  of 
discoveiy  westwards'  from  which  they  never  returned;  and 
again  in  1480,  when  two  ships  set  out  from  Bristol,  in  quest 
of  the  island  of  Brazil*,  but  after  a  two  months'  voyage  they 
returned  to  take  shelter  in  an  Irish  harbour. 

There  were  however  distinct  commercial  objects  which 
rendered  the  views  of  Columbus  attractive,  and  which  afforded 
the  discoverers  plenty  of  support,  so  soon  as  it  became  quite 
clear  that  their  scheme  was  at  all  practicable.  The  gradual  The  old 
advance  of  the  Turks  had  seriously  interfered  with  commerce  Jl^ 
between  East  and  West.  The  Venetians  were  able  to  maintain  «^^^<'- 
their  trading  stations  in  the  Bosphorus  afber  the  invasion  of 
the  Turks  and  the  Egjrptian  route  was  still  available,  though 
the  Tartars  had  rendered  the  northern  line  of  traflSc  impracti- 
cable. But  not  only  were  Europeans  forced  within  narrower 
limits  but  their  transactions  were  hampered  with  very  heavy 
dues.  Worse  than  this  was  in  store  for  them ;  in  1471  Kaffa 
was  attacked  and  70,000  Christians  were  carried  off  as 
slaves ;  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  Levant  had  to  be 
abandoned;  nothing  was  left  but  the  Egyptian  trade,  and  since 
that  could  not  be  regarded  as  secure,  there  was  the  keenest 
desire  on  the  part  of  traders  to  open  up  a  new  commercial 
route  with  the  East. 

1  Peschel,  op.  cit.  101. 

s  F.  y.  HeUwald,  Sebastian  Cabot,  7.    Virchow  and  HoltzendorflF's  Sammlungj 
VI.  Heft  124. 

*  Ejesselbach,  op.  cit.  808.    Heyd,  n.  148. 

*  William  of  Worcester,  Itinerary  (Dallaway),  158. 
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AJD.  1485         The  Portuguese\  who  had  ahready  established  themselves 
Pf,ff,Jft^f^  in  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  were  gradually  pushing  their 
^"t^trpme,  discoveries  and  trade  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  reached 
'^^**'      the  Equator  in  1481.     They  were  also  acquainted  with  the 
products  which   came  by  caravan  to  Morocco,  and  in  1446 
Fernandez  was  despatched  to  the  desert  to  make  inquiries 
about  the  trading  prospects.     Even  before  this  time  however 
geographers  had  represented  Africa  as  a  peninsula,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Portuguese  were  really  aiming  at  finding 
India.        a  route  to  India  in  these  expeditions*.     Another  explorer 
Pedro  de  Covilham  with  Affonso  de  Payva  was  sent  out  to 
A^.  1487.    India  by  the  Egyptian  route ;  he  visited  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf;  returning  to  Aden,  he  wrote  a  fuU 
account  of  his  journeys  to  Portugal  and  gave  much  informa- 
tion about  the  African  coast  as  &r  south  as  Madagascar.     It 
was  plain  to  his  mind  that  ships  might  find  their  way  past 
Guinea  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  to  India';  he  himself 
started  on  an  expedition  to  Abyssinia  from  which  he  never 
returned,  though  his  letters  bore  out  in  the  most  curious  way 
the  expectations  that  were  raised  by  the  success  of  Diaz 
A.D.  1487.    in  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     But  it  was  not  till 
some  years  later  that  an  expedition  was  sent  out  to  try  the 
new  route,  and  Vasco  di  Gama  anchored  with  his  four  ships 
at  Calicut  in  May  1498.     From   that  time   onwards  King 
Manuel  sent  out  fleet  after  fleet  in  rapid  succession,  impressed 
the  native  princes  with   his  power,  and  established  strong 
The  factories   for   trade.     Despite  the  indignant  efforts  of  the 

aaUdSit^^  Venetians  to  use  Arabian  influence  to  oust  the  Portuguese 
VenetMMs.  fj^^^  ^he  East,  they  made  good  their  footing ;  African  gold 
and  Indian  spices  were  obtained  in  greater  abundance  than 
ever  before,  and  the  Levantine  trade  with  the  East  was 
destroyed*.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  was  carried  on  in 
royal  ships,  though  the  king  allowed  Florentine  vessels  to 
accompany  them  on  some  occasions;  but  he  deliberately 
planned  that  the  whole  trade  should  flow  through  Lisbon, 

^  Eiesselbach,  804. 

>  Peschel,  ZeitclUr  der  Entdechungen^  chapter  m.,  especially  pp.  71 — 73. 
»  Heyd,  n.  606. 

<  In  1503  pepper  was  brought  to  EngUnd  in  Portngnese  ships,  and  we  were  no 
longer  dependent  on  the  Venetian  supply.    Heyd^  n.  526. 
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and  that  the  monopoly  for  Indian  spices  in  Europe  should  be  AJ).  1485 
in  his  hands^  A  new  incentive  was  now  given  to  the  ex-  ~ 
ploring  expeditions  of  other  peoples,  for  they  hoped  to  find 
out  some  new  routes  by  the  west,  which  might  break  down 
the  Portuguese  monopoly,  and  Englishmen  were  specially 
haunted  by  the  ambition  of  discovering  a  north-west 
passage. 

135.  Before  this  great  commercial  revolution,  industry  ifo^mo; 
and  commerce  had  been  considered  almost  entirely  with^^^'^'^^ 
reference  to  the  internal  condition  of  the  coimtry;  commercial 
policy  was  affected  by  the  £stcilities  for  collecting  and  the 
prospect  of  increasing  customs,  and  the  expectation  of  provid- 
ing plenty,  and  later  of  securing  employment  for  the  people. 
Local  interests  had  fallen  more  and  more  into  the  background, 
and  parliament  legislated  for  the  prosperity  of  England  as  a 
whole ;  but  at  length  they  came  to  see  that  if  this  was  to  be 
preserved,  they  must  take  a  still  wider  survey.  We  haveon^ 
already  traced  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  a  national  interest,  and  ambition, 
in  modem  times  this  conception  was  consciously  grasped  and 
dominated  all  commercial  policy.  Our  statesmen  considered 
the  condition  and  progress  of  England  not  by  itself  but 
relatively  to  that  of  other  nations;  what  they  sought  was 
not  mere  progress  within  their  own  land,  but  they  wished  to 
prosper  relatively  to  other  nations.  They  were  not  satisfied 
to  aim  at  maintaining  some  standard  of  comfort,  they  desired  BeloHye 
to  hold  their  own  among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  In  fiwt  '"^'"•^^'y* 
the  object  of  their  ambition  was  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
nation,  and  greater  power  implies  a  greater  relative  advance ; 
greater  power  could  be  obtained  by  inflicting  loss  on  others 
as  well  as  by  attaining  positive  gain  for  England ;  it  has  dis- 
tinct reference  to  a  relative  condition.  If  we  discuss  whether 
England  is  a  more  powerful  maritime  realm  now  thaii  ten 
years  ago,  we  must  consider  not  merely  what  the  fleet  was 
and  is,  but  what  other  fleets  were  and  are;  we  may  have 
bigger  ships  and  better  armed,  but  we  are  not  stronger 
for  offence  and  defence  if  we  have  merely  considered  the 
excellence,  and  not  the  relative  superiority  of  our  own  navy. 
The  one  leading  idea  of  policy  which  caused  so  much  national 

1  Heyd,  n.  5S5. 
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AJ).  1486   rivalry,  and  led  statesmen  to  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  '  balance '  in  Europe,  was  this  aspira- 
tion after  national  power,  or  relative  superiority. 
Bise  of  It  was  brought  out  into  stronger  relief  by  the  rise  of  other 

^^.     **    nationalities  in  Europe, — the  consolidation  of  Spain   under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  recovering  strength  of  the 
French  monarchy;  but  also  by  the  great  struggles  which 
occupied  the  sixteenth  century.     The  division  of  Europe  in 
regard  to  the  papal  pretensions,  the  religious  passions  which 
they  called   into  being,  and   the   eager  desire   to  partake 
in  the  expected  treasure  of  the  New  World,  aroused  the 
bitterest  feelings  of  jealousy  between  rival  nations. 
ShdHfrdina-    ^The  keen  national   feeling  which  was  thus  evoked,  and 
priv^       theaesire  to  strengthen  the  power  of  Elngland  against  all  her 
J^^       rivals,  affected  the  commercial  and  industrial  legislation  in 
good.         every  particular ;  on  every  hand  private  tastes  and  personal 
/  convenience   had   to    give   way  to    the    patriotic    duty   of 

^  strengthening  the  nation.     It  was  thus  that  men  were  re- 

quired by  law  to  eat  fish  all  through  Lent  and  twice  a  week 
throughout  the  year;  they  might  not  like  fish,  but  by 
buying  it  they  helped  to  encourage  fishermen  and  thus  in- 
directly to  keep  up  a  school  for  seamanship.  Time-honoured 
sentiment  had  preferred  that  the  dead  should  be  wrapped  in 
linen,  but  public  policy  demanded  that  this  sentiment  should 
be  set  aside  and  that  woollen  should  be  used.  And  as  in 
these  matters,  so  in  everything  else;  current  opinion  de- 
manded that  private  interest  should  be  set  aside,  at  once,  in 
favour  of  an  apparent  public  gain.  How  far  the  gain  which 
accrued  to  the  power  of  the  country  was  real  may  be 
discussed  below ;  that  there  was  a  distinct  loss  to  individuals 
from  the  enactments  no  one  would  have  denied.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  planters  were  hampered  by  the  navigation 
acts,  and  the  Englishmen  who  had  established  grazing  farms  in 
Ireland  suflfered  from  the  laws  against  importing  cattle ;  there 
was  a  loss  of  their  wealth,  and  a  decrease  of  the  aggregate 
wealth  to  that  extent.  This  was  obvious  long  before  the  time 
of  Adam  Smith,  but  parliament  had  no  scruple  in  doing  these 
injuries,  because  they  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  some  individuals 
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for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  shipping  and  maintaining  the  A.D.  1485 
wealth  which  was  available  for  national  defence.  They  may  "" 
have  been  right  or  may  have  been  wrong ;  in  some  matters 
they  certainly  made  grave  errors  of  judgment,  but  they  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  bearing  of  the  policy  they  pursued. 
Public  sentiment  has  changed  so  much  in  regard  to  this 
matter  that  it  is  very  diflBcult  for  us  to  understand  the 
attitude  which  was  generally  taken  in  the  sixteenth  century 
on  this  matter;  the  one  reiterated  complaint  which  we 
meet  with  on  all  sides  is  that  men  were  seeking  their 
private  lucre  and  singular  advantage,  without  having  due 
care  for  the  prosperity  of  the  community  Artisans  who 
withdrew  from  the  pressure  of  burgh  rates  and  the  restric- 
tions of  craft  gilds,  landlords  who  raised  their  rents,  miners 
who  did  their  work  in  the  easiest  way\  capitalists  who  asked 
for  a  definite  return  on  their  capital,  were  all  branded  as  the 
victims  of  covetousness,  not  merely  by  preachers  and  writers, 
but  in  public  documents. 

^^he  politicians  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  greater  UertmJtiU 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  agreed  in  trying  to^'*'^'" 

1  A  petition  was  made  in  1532  about  the  harbonrs  of  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Fowey  and  Fahnouth.  That  where  the  said  Fortes  have  byn  in  tyme  paste  the 
principall  and  most  commodious  havens  and  portes  within  this  Beahne,  for  the 
rode,  suertie  and  preservacion  of  Shippes,  resorting  from  all  places  of  the  World, 
asweU  in  perill  of  Stormes  as  otherwise ;  For  where  before  this  t3niie  all  manner  of 
Shippes  beynge  under  the  portages  of  viii.  G.  tonnes  resorting  to  any  of  the  saide 
portes  or  havens  myght  at  the  lowe  water  easely  entre  into  the  same  and  there  lie 
in  suertie  what  wynde  or  tempest  soever  dyd  blowe,  By  reason  wherof  not  only  a 
greate  multitude  of  Shippes  as  well  of  this  Bealme  as  of  other  Regions  and 
Countreis  before  this  tyme  have  been  preserved  and  saved,  but  also  in  tyme  of 
warre  the  said  havens  andporU  have  been  the  greatiste  fortificaeion  ofthatpartie  of 
this  Realme  and  the  speciaU  preservacion  of  the  grecU  parte  of  the  Navie  of  the  same, 
Which  said  portes  and  havens  ben  at  this  present  tyme  in  manner  utterly  decayed 
and  destroied  by  means  of  certain  Tynne  workes  called  Streme  workes  used  by 
certain  personnes  within  the  said  Counties  which  personnes  more  regarding  their 
own  private  lucre  than  the  commonwelthe  and  sitertie  of  this  Realme  have  by  work- 
ing of  the  said  Streme  workes  digging,  serching,  washing  of  the  same  nere  unto 
the  fresshe  rivers,  waters  and  lowe  places  dissending  and  oomming  oute  of  the  londe 
towards  and  into  the  saide  portes  of  the  sea,  conveyed  sand,  gravel  and  rubbish 
which  filled  up  the  havens  so  that  a  ship  of  100  tons  could  hardly  enter  at  half 
flood.  Tinners  were  to  have  "sufficient  hatches  and  ties  in  the  end  of  their 
buddels,"  and  thus  keep  the  sand  from  being  washed  away  by  the  streams. 
23  H.  Vlll.  c.  8.  The  italicised  passages  are  instructive;  in  this  century  we 
should  be  afraid  of  hampering  industry  and  would  be  likely  to  let  the  tinners  do 
their  worst  and  then  try  to  dredge  out  the  gravel  from  the  Harbours. 
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AJD.  1486  regulate  all  commerce  and  industry  so  that  the  power  of 
England  relatively  to  other  nations  might  be  promoted, 
and  in  canying  out  this  aim  they  had  no  scruple  in  tramp- 
ling on  private  interests  of  every  kind.  The  main  principlee 
of  the  scheme  of  policy  which  dominated  in  England  during 
this  long  period  have  been  sketched  above,  but  it  may  be 
convenient  to  repeat  them  a  little  more  fully,  as  they  furnish 
the  framework  on  which  the  £Eicts  of  the  succeeding  periods 
intij^  national  life  may  be  most  clearly  exhibited. 

Power  08     ^  Power  depends  on  (a)  the  accumulation  of  Treasure,  (6) 

Jjf****^  tne  development  of  Shipping,  and  (c)  the  maintenance  of 
an  effective  Population. 

Treasure.  fW  The  accumulation  of  Treasure  in  a  country  which  has 
ncTlSnes  depends  on  the  proper  management  of  commerce, 
whether  by  (a)  making  regulations  for  the  flow  of  the  precious 
metals  and  the  exchanges,  or  (6)  by  making  regulations  for 
the  export  and  import  of  commodities.  In  this  view  the 
volume  of  transactions  is  much  less  important  as  a  sign  of 
prosperity  than  the  nature^  of  the  trade  that  is  being  carried 
on. 

Shipping,  f  Q^  ^  Strong  navy  was  obviously  a  great  means  for  de- 
fefiSe,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  desirable  to  encourage  the 
emplojrment  of  English  ships ;  hence  we  have  a  whole  series 
of  navigation  acts,  while  attention  was  also  directed  to 
measures  for  procuring  the  materials  for  ship-building  and 
necessary  naval  stores.  It  was  also  felt  to  be  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  that  we  should  encourage  the  fishing 
trade,  as  that  was  the  best  school  for  seamen. 

Subject  to  the  restrictions  about  the  kind  of  trade  and  its 
bearing  on  treasure,  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  trade  was 
important  as  it  not  only  gave  a  larger  sum  in  customs  but 
also  stimulated  the  development  of  shipping.  Hence  there 
was  a  preference  for  distant  trade  over  coasting  trade,  as  it 
gave  more  employment  to  ships,  while  the  commodities  of 
distant  lands  were  often  things  that  could  not  be  produced 
at  home.  On  the  other  hand/^e  planting  of  new  trades 
in  England,  the  development  of  our  industry,  and  the  reten- 


^  Thas  in  the  controversies  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
trade  with  France  was  constantly  spoken  of  as  a  '  losing '  trade. 
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tion  of  all  the  arts  in  which  we  excelled,  enabled  us  to  aj).  1485 
dispense  with  purchases  from  rival  lands  and  gave  us  more 
products  which  we  might  sell  in  the  markets  we  frequented. 
This  also  tended  to  give  employment  to  our  own  people  and 
so  to  maintain  an  effective  population.  Hence  arose  all  the 
regulation  of  industry,  though  it  did  not  itself  directly  promote 
power,  since  it  could  be  so  managed  as  to  give  a  stimulus 
to  the  accumulation  of  treasure,  and  the  development  of 
commerce  as  well  as  favourable  conditions  for  the  population. 

/^)  This  last  object  depended  most  immediately  andPcpu^ 
directly  on  the  food  supply.  Sufl&cient  com  could  be  most  ^^' 
easily  secured  by  the  encouragement  of  tillage,  though  the 
fisheries  were  also  an  important  source  of  supply ;  tillage  also 
gave  the  kind  of  employment  which  was  most  &vourable  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  race,  accustomed 
to  outdoor  sports  and  the  best  material  for  forming  a  military 
force.  ^-v    /y/-*^    -^    frH^-'-r   '^*-*^-^^^/» 

Tl^e  end  in  vi^yr  was  Power:  this  was  furthered  by  /J  / 
attention  to  Treasure,  Shipping  and  Population ;  while  these 
objects  could  only  be  attained  by  the  careful  regulation  of 
Industry  and  Tillage,  (^ch  in  brief  is  the  rationale  of  the  so- 
called  Mercantile  System,  which  had  been  gradually  coming 
into  operation  since  the  time  of  Richard  IJ^and  which 
survived  with  much  vigour  in  some  of  its  parts  till  Cobden  a.d.  1846. 
and  Bright  completed  the  revolution  in  English  policy. 

The  long  period  when  these  principles  of  commercial 
policy  dominated  in  England,  must  of  course  be  divid^ 
according  to  political  considerations ;  but  here  again  there  is 
a  difference  from  the  periods  we  have  already  reviewed. 
Since  shipping  and  treasure,  as  the  handmaids  of  power,  have 
become  the  main  objects  of  importance,  we  are  compelled  to 
look,  not  so  much  at  the  mcdn  changes  in  constitutional 
structure,  but  at  the  changes  in  political  relations.  It  has 
been  noted  above  that  the  personal  character  of  the  monarch 
was  in  Norman  times,  one  of  the  most  important  fsictors  in 
industrial  life  and  progress  during  his  reign\  but  the  changes 
from  Elizabeth  to  the  Stuarts,  frx)m  the  personal  government  PoiiHeaZ 
of  Charles  to  the  Commonwealth,  or  at  the  Restoration,  made  ^ips, 

9 

^  See  above,  p.  181. 
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A.D.  1486  very  little  difference  in  industrial  affairs ;  a  similar  system  of 
""  *  policy  was  carried  out,  with  more  or  less  skill,  and  more  or 
less  success,  through  all  these  sweeping  constitutional  changes ; 
their  chief  effect  lay  in  altering  our  political  and  trading 
relationships  with  other  nations.  Hence  the  epochs  which 
form  the  most  convenient  divisions  of  the  history  of  the 
Mercantile  System  in  England  will  be  found  in  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  and  entire  breach  with  the  rulers  of  Flanders ; 
the  accession  and  fell  of  the  Stuarts,  coinciding  with  the 
period  of  bitter  rivalry  with  the  Dutch ;  the  Revolution, 
marking  the  beginning  of  the  life  and  death  struggle  with 
the  French  for  supremacy  in  the  East  and  in  the  West; 
and  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  From  that  time  onwards  we  can 
trace  the  steady  and  rapid  decline  of  the  system  which  had 
held  sway  so  long. 


II.    Accelerated  Rate  of  Change. 

The  136.     The    views  and   schemes    above    described    were 

power,  slowly  coming  into  operation  much  more  clearly  than  they 
had  done  during  the  fifteenth  century.  From  the  accession 
of  the  Tudors  onwards  we  hardly  hear  of  serious  attempts  on 
the  part  of  English  kings  to  acquire  great  continental  pos- 
sessions,— not  because  they  were  less  powerful  than  their 
predecessors,  nor  certainly  because  they  were  less  ambitious, 
but  because  their  ambition  took  a  new  form.  They  felt  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  exercise  a  practical  sway  over  the 
affairs  of  Europe  by  holding  the  balance  between  rival  powers. 
The  foreign  policy  of  England  took  this  shape  during  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.*;  and  Elizabeth  succeeded  in  playing 
off  her  angry  neighbours  against  one  another.  "True  it 
was,"  as  Camden'  said,  "which  one  hath  written,  that 
France  and  Spain  are  as  it  were  the  Scales  in  the  Balance 
of    Europe,    and    England    the   Tongue   or   Holder   of  the 

1  On  the  coimexion  between  the  commercial  and  ix)litical  theories  consult 
Baron  t.  Hey  king's  admirable  Oeachichtt  der  UandeUhilanztheoriem 

2  Camden,  Elizabeth  (1688),  223. 
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Balance."     The  ambition  of  an  English  statesman  was  to  A  J),  i486 
hold  the  balance,  not  merely  to  be  a  passive  tongue  that 
announced  the  relative  position  of  the  other  monarchies,  but 
an  active  member  that  could  decide  it. 

So  far  as  they  desired  to  extend  their  power  they  were  Eftct 
fired  with  an  ambition  to  share  in  the  riches  of  the  New  2ijc<w«rie# 
World ;  there  were  lands  there  which  stretched  more  widely 
than  the  provinces  of  France  and  could  be  far  more  easily 
won.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  sketches  this  prospect  as 
it  appeared  to  the  more  far-seeing  statesmen  who,  in  1511, 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  Henry  from  reviving  his  claim  to 
the  crown  of  France. 

"  Some  yet,  that  did  more  seriously  weigh  the  Business, 
reasoned  thus;  that  the  Kings  Title  indeed  in  France, 
especially  to  the  Hereditary  Provinces  was  undoubted,  the 
Occasion  fair,  and  many  Circumstances  besides  conducing  to  o»  Mltwrns 
this  great  Business :  yet  that  all  these  were  not  sufl&cient  for  Hnentai 
the  making  of  a  War  against  so  potent  a  Neighbour,  unless  <'<'"«'*^* 
there  were  more  than  Possibility  of  eflfecting  our  Purposes. 
This  they  might  consider  by  comparing  these  Times  with  the 
former.  And  if  when  all  Guyenne,  Anjou,  Tourrain  and  for 
a  long  while  Normandy  was  ours ;  and  when  besides  this  the 
Duke  of  Britany  was  our  Friend,  and  the  House  of  Burgundy 
an  assured  Ally  and  Confederate  to  this  Kingdom,  we  yet 
could  not  advance  our  Designs  in  that  Country,  what  Hope 
is  there  now  to  attain  them  ?  Are  we  stronger  now  than  at 
that  time  ?  Or  can  we  promise  ourselves  better  Success  ?  Let 
it  be  granted,  that  as  many  Battles  as  we  have  fought  against 
the  French  have  been  almost  so  many  victories.  What  was  the 
Kingdom  the  better  for  them ;  who  can  say  he  made  a  fortune 
thereby;  Had  we  ever  a  more  glorious  Time  than  that  of 
Edward  III. ;  and  was  yet  the  Country  ever  more  poor  or 
weary  of  the  Wars  ?  If  you  will  not  believe  our  Histories, 
look  even  on  our  Records,  and  you  will  find  not  only  how  the 
Treasure  of  our  Kingdom  was  much  exhausted  but  even  the 
People  themselves  glutted  with  their  Prosperity  ?  And  shall 
we  now  trust  to  better  Days?  What  though  with  over 
12,000  or  15,000  we  have  oft  defeated  their  Armies  of 
50,000  or  60,000  ?   Stands  it  with  Reason  of  War  to  expect 
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A.D.  1485    the  like  success  still?  especially  since  the  Use  of  Arms  is 

t  ego 

changed,  and  for  the  Bow,  proper  for  men  of  our  Starength, 
the  Calaveer  begins  to  be  generally  received.  Which  besides 
that  it  is  a  more  costly  Weapon,  requireth  a  long  Practice 
and  may  be  managed  by  the  weaker  Sort.  Let  us  therefore 
in  Qods  name  leave  off  our  attempts  against  the  Terra  firma. 
The  natural  Situation  of  Islands  seems  not  to  sort  with 
Conquests  in  that  Kind.  England  alone  is  a  just  Empire. 
Or  when  we  would  enlarge  ourselves  let  it  be  that  way  we 
can,  and  to  which  it  seems  the  eternal  Providence  hath 
destined  us,  which  is  by  Sea.  The  Indies  are  discovered, 
and  vast  Treasure  brought  from  thence  every  Day.  Let  us 
therefore  bend  our  Elndeavours  thitherward,  and  if  the 
Spaniards  or  Portuguese  suffer  us  not  to  join  with  them 
there  will  be  yet  Region  enough  for  all  to  enjoy.  Neither 
will  a  piety  equal  to  that  of  succouring  Julius  II.*  be  wanting, 
since  by  converting  those  Infidels  to  the  Christian  Religion, 
there  will  be  a  larger  field  opened  for  doing  of  Good,  them  by 
establishing  a  doubtful  and  controverted  Head*  of  the 
Church*."  Whether  this  be  a  trustworthy  report  or  not 
it  is  certainly  an  excellent  statement  of  the  policy  which 
came  to  be  more  and  more  popular  from  that  time  onwards, 
and  gives  precision  to  the  more  general  remarks  which  have 
been  made  above. 
The  accu'  137.  That  the  importance  of  Treasure  was  fully  recog- 
treagure  nised  appears  very  clearly  in  some  words  which  Bacon*  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Cardinal  Morton,  as  a  speech  to  the 
Commons.  "  His  Grace  prays  you  to  take  into  consideration 
matter  of  trade  as  also  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  repress  the  barren  and  bastard  employments  of 
moneys  to  usury  and  unlawful  exchanges,  that  they  may 
be  (as  their  natural  use  is)  turned  upon  commerce,  and 
lawful  and  royal  trading;  and  likewise  that  our  people  be 
set  on  work  in  arts  and  handicrafts,  that  the  realm  may 
sub^st  more  of  itself,  that  idleness  be  avoided,  and  the 

1  Who  was  nrging  England  to  attack  France  and  thas  aid  him. 
s  The  Cooncil  of  Pisa  had  determined  to  depose  him. 

«  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Hmry  VI IL  (Ed.  1741), 
p.  17. 

*  History  of  Henry  VII.  (Spedding),  vi.  79.    See  also  on  p.  75,  note  1. 
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draining  out  of  our  treasures  for  foreign  manu&ctures  AJD.  i486 
stopped  But  you  are  not  to  rest  here  only,  but  to  provide "" 
further  that  whatsoever  merchandize  shall  be  brought  in 
jfrom  beyond  the  seas  may  be  imployed  upon  the  com- 
modities of  this  land;  whereby  the  kingdoms  stock  of 
treasure  may  be  sure  to  be  kept  from  being  diminished  by 
any  overtrading^  of  the  foreigner.  And  lastly  because  the 
King  is  well  assured  that  you  would  not  have  him  poor 
that  wishes  you  rich;  he  doubteth  not  but  that  you  will 
have  care,  as  well  to  maintain  his  revenews,  of  customs  and 
all  other  natures,  as  also  to  supply  him  with  your  loving  aids, 
if  the  case  shall  so  require.... And  you  know  well  how  the 
Kingdoms  about  you  grow  more  and  more  in  greatness,  and 
the  times  are  stirring,  and  therefore  not  fit  to  find  the  King 
with  an  empty  purse." 

To  do  Henry  VII.  justice  he  took  great  pains  to  provide  ^ 
against  this  contingency ;  he  was  not  always  too  carefiil  as  to    ^'^ 
the  means  he  took ;  he  was  a  king  *^  that  loved  wealth  and 
treasure,  he  could  not  endure  to  have  trade  sick","  but  the 
course  of  trade  was  a  slow  and  uncertain  means  of  replenish- 
ing the  royal  coffers,  and  the  sums  that  he  acquired  by  the 
more  rapid  means  of  *  Morton's  Fork'  and  the  exactions  of  Vcaiaua 
Empson  and    Dudley    are    proverbial.     Perkin    Warbeck's  **^***^" 
proclamation  called  public  attention  to  these  ''extortions, 
the  daily  pillaging  of  the  people  by  dismes,  tasks,  tallages, 
benevolences   and  other  unlawful  impositions',"  but   there 
was  no  change  after  the  insurrection  was  put  down ;  a  great 
treasure  may  have  seemed  the  best  security  against  other  pre- 
tenders.    In  1497  the  Milanese  ambassador  reported  Henry 

^  Not  oatnuming  his  capital  or  credit,  bnt  "  oyerbaUandng  us  in  trade"  so  as 
to  export  bullion. 

3  Bacon,  Henry  VII.  (Spedding),  ti.  172. 

"  He  also  promised  to  "see  that  the  commodities  of  our  realm  be  employed  to 
the  most  advantage  of  the  same,  the  enterconrse  of  merchandize  betwixt  realm 
and  realm  to  be  ministered  and  handled  as  shall  more  be  to  the  common  weal 
and  prosperity  of  onr  subjects."  Bacon,  who  quoted  from  the  original  document, 
Henry  VII.  (Spedding),  yi.  169.  At  the  same  time  it  is  noticeable  that  there  is  far 
less  managing  of  trade  in  the  public  interest  than  in  some  of  the  preceding  reigns. 
The  navigation  laws  were  hardly  enforced ;  despite  the  decay  of  tillage,  there  was 
no  attempt  so  far  as  I  have  noticed  to  pass  laws  about  the  exportation  of  com  so 
as  to  favour  the  farmer.  The  new  modes  of  warfare  had  given  a  special  impor- 
tance to  bell  metal  and  the  export  of  it  was  forbidden  (83  H.  Vm.  c  7,  2  and 
3  £.  VI.  c.  37),  as  the  import  of  bowstaves  had  been  encouraged  in  preceding  reigns. 
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AJO.  1485  was  perfectly  secure,  partly  through  his  wisdom  and  partly 
on  account  of  his  treasure  which  was  even  then  said  to 
exceed  6,000,000  golden  ducats  and  to  which  he  was  adding 
at  the  rate  of  500,000  per  annum ;  this  he  might  easily  do, 
for  his  revenue  was  great  and  real,  not  a  mere  written 
schedule,  and  his  expenditure  was  small\  Indeed  it  was 
not  till  he  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  that  his  most 
oppressive  exactions  began.  "As  for  Empson  and  Dudley's 
mills'  they  did  grind  more  and  more.  So  that  it  was  a 
thing  strange  to  see  what  golden  showers  poured  down  upon 
the  King's  treasury  at  once.  The  last  payments  of  the 
marriage  money  from  Spain.  The  subsidy.  The  benevo- 
lence. The  recoinage.  The  redemption  of  the  city's  liber- 
tiea  The  casualties.... He  needed  not  to  make  riches  his 
glory,  he  did  excell  in  so  many  things  else;  save  that 
certainly  avarice  doth  ever  find  in  itself  matter  of  ambition. 
Belike  he  thought  to  leave  his  son  such  a  kingdom  and 
such  a  mass  of  treasure,  as  he  might  choose  his  greatness 
where  he  would'.'*  In  this  ambition  he  certainly  succeeded. 
Henry  Henry  VIII.  inherited  a  treasure  which  seemed  to  be  simply 
fabulous,  and,  whatever  the  total  mass  may  have  been,  it 
would  have  an  enormous  purchasing  power  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  before  the  flow  of  silver  from  Potosi 
and  the  rich  mines  of  America  had  begun. 

Though   Henry  VIII.   was   personally  extravagant   and 

soon  ran  through  this  large  sum,  he  had  resources  to  draw 

upon  which  his  father  had  left  untouched.     The  nobles,  the 

towns  and  the  Cornish  miners  had  felt  the  pressure  of  that 

Confiaca-     hand;  it  was  left  for  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  to  appropriate 

debasement  the  lands  of  the  monasteries,  and  to  eke  out  his  resources  by 

oj  coinage.  ^Q\y^j^g  ^he  coinage.    Ekiward  VI.  continued  the  confiscations 

and  the  debasement.     These  impudent  robberies  served  to 

shake  the  whole  social  fabric  to  its  foundations,  but  they  did 

not  do  much  to  replenish  the  royal  coffers. 

1  Brown,  Calendar,  i.  261,  No.  751. 

>  Their  methods  of  misusing  legal  forms  and  penal  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
extortion  are  described  by  Bacon,  Henry  VII.  (Spedding),  vi.  217. 

>  Bacon,  Henry  VII.  (Spedding),  vi.  225.  Some  of  the  chantries  he  founded 
for  perpetual  prayers  for  his  soul  were  obtained  by  diverting  ancient  endow- 
ments to  himself. 
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Like  the  Portuguese  and  other  monarchs  of  the  time  the  AJ>.  1485 
Tudors  also  tried  to  reap  a  direct  benefit  from  the  expanding  ^^^^ ' 
commerce  of  the  world.  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  made  some 
efforts  to  participate  in  the  profits,  but  not  in  the  risks  of 
trading  with  the  New  World ;  Henry  VII.  was  quite  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  attempt^  and  the  gains  of  the  English  ships 
upon  the  Spanish  main  in  the  days  of  the  Virgin  Queen  did 
not  alwa3rs  arise  from  legitimate  trading. 

138.  The  Tudors  thoroughly  understood  the  possibility 
of  treasure  being  brought  to  England  in  the  course  of  trade, 
but  they  also  realised  that  it  could  be  most  easily  secured  for  -^y  exae- 
the  use  of  the  Crown  by  extortion,  or  confiscation  or  piracy,  confiaca- 
The  exactions  of  Henry  VII.  must  have  added  to  the  **^^ 
pressure  on  the  citizens  of  corporate  towns,  as  well  as  on  the 
agriculturist ;  industry  and  tillage  could  not  revive,  but  the 
scandalous  confiscations  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  were 
fatal  to  rural  economy  and  disastrous  to  mercantile  dealings. 
The  disintegration  of  society  became  complete;  and  the 
institutions,  which  had  already  begun  to  decay,  could  not 
survive  the  shock  they  then  received.  With  some  excep- 
tions in  regard  to  shipping,  and  possibly  in  regard  to  the 
repair  of  the  towns,  there  is  no  improvement,  no  reconstruc- 
tion which  can  h€  traced  to  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  kings ; 
the  blight  which  fell  on  England  with  the  hundred  years 
war,  was  not  removed  when  peace  once  more  reigflSi  It 
was  indeed  necessary  that  the  throne  should  be  secured  from 
pretenders  and  the  crown  strong  enough  to  be  above  the 
intrigues  of  king-making  nobles,  but  the  social  anarchy  which 
was  produced  under  the  Tudor  rigime  was  a  heavy  price  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  living  under  the  tyranny  of  such  a 
king  as  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  such  place-hunters  as  Cromwell, 
Somerset  or  Northumberland. 

Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  marvel-  the 
lous  commercial  expansion  which  followed  on  the  discovery  of  ^^^^^ 
America  would  have  involved  rearran&fement  within  the  realm,  *«"«»<»o» 

o  '  were  ag^ 

and  considerable  social  change.    Old  institutions  cannot  readily  gravated. 
adapt  themselves  to  changed  conditions;  but  while  better  rulers 
would  have  set  themselves  to  diminish  the  evils  and  render 
the  transition  as  smooth  as  might  be,  the  action  of  the  Tudors 

C.  28 
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AJD.  1485   tended  in  eveiy  way  to  aggravate  the  mischiefe.     The  towns 
""  were  decaying,  and  Henry  VII.  pressed  on  them  unnecessarily 

for  additional  grants ;  the  decline  of  tillage  and  increase  of 
grazing  was  a  national  danger,  and  Henry  VIII.  transferred 
large  tracts  of  land  to  courtiers  who  evicted  the  tenantry, 
and  lived  as  absentees  on  the  profits  of  their  flocks.  The 
minister  of  Edward  VL,  who  was  so  ready  to  rob  churches, 
had  no  scruple  in  confiscating  the  property  of  those  gilds 
which  had  served  the  purpose  of  firiendly  societies  and  helped 
the  poorer  brethren  in  any  occasional  distress.  The  rising 
of  the  commons  under  Arundel  and  Kett  were  startling 
expressions  of  the  grievances  which  were  felt  in  all  parts  of 
the  country;  other  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  firequency 
and  severity  of  the  poor  laws  which  were  called  forth  by  the 
misery  which  ensued  from  the  disorganisation  of  the  whole 
economic  system. 


.  III.    Shipping. 

Namga-  139.     The    navigation    policy  which    had    been   begun 

*^  *     under  Richard  II.  was  fitfully  maintained  under  Henry  VII. 

A.D.  1485  In  response  to  complaints  of  the  decay  of  shipping  and  the 
lack  .of  employment  for  mariners,  the  traders  with  Gascony 
were  compelled  to  import  their  wine  and  woad  in  English 

A.D.  1489  ships  manned  with  English  sailors',  when  they  could  be 
obtained.  The  king  was  personally  in  favour  of  this  policy, 
for  he  rarely  granted  exemptions,  though  the  sale  of  licences 
to  use  foreign  ships  would  have  been  an  easy  source  of 
revenue ;  it  was  one  of  which  Henry  VIII.  availed  himself 

relaxed  80  frequently  that  the  law  became  a  dead  letter*,  and  there 
are  contemporary  complaints  of  the  laxity  which  prevailed, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  very  strict  navigation 
laws  which  were  in  force  in  Spain*.  Wolsey  was  apparently  not 
disposed  to  insist  on  a  regulation  which  undoubtedly  rendered 

1  1  H.  Vn.  c.  8 ;  4  H.  YD.,  c.  10. 

2  See  the  table  in  Schaiiz,  i.  870. 

"  Schanz,  n.,  No.  138.    Starkey,  Dialogue,  174. 
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wine  less  plentiful  in  England,  so  as  to  diminish  customs  and  AJ).  1485 
raise  prices*,  but  Cromwell  took  a  diflFerent  line*.  In  1540  "~ 
a  very  complete  act  was  passed  for  "  the  maintenance  of  the: 
navy";  it  calls  attention  in  the  preamble  to  the  insular  «»rf re- 
position  of  England,  and  adds  that  "  the  navy  or  multitude 
of  ships  of  this  realm  in  times  past  hath  been  and  yet  is 
very  profitable,  requisite,  necessary  and  commodious  as  well 
for  the  intercourse  and  concourse  of  merchants  transporting 
and  conveying  their  wares  and  merchandises  as  is  above  said, 
and  a  great  defence  and  surety  of  this  realm  in  time  of  war 
as  well  to  oifend  as  defend,  and  also  the  maintenance  of  many 
masters  mariners  and  seamen,  making  them  expert  and 
cunning  in  the  art  and  science  of  shipping  and  sailing,  and 
they  and  their  wives  and  children  have  had  their  livings  of 
and  by  the  same,  and  also  hath  been  the  chief  maintenance 
and  supportation  of  the  cities,  towns,  villages,  havens,  and 
creeks,  near  adjoining  unto  the  sea  coasts,  and  the  kings 
subjects,  bakers,  brewers,  butchers,  smiths,  ropers,  ship- 
wrights, tailors,  shoemakers,  and  other  victuallers  and 
handicraftsmen  inhabiting  and  dwelling  near  unto  the 
said  coasts  have  also  had  by  the  same  a  great  part  of 
their  living";  but  the  complaint  continues  that  the  navy 
was  diminished  and  the  towns  on  the  coast  decayed,  and 
that  ''diverse  persons  not  regarding  the  maintenance  of  the 
said  navy,  nor  yet  the  commodities  and  profits  coming  and 
growing  unto  this  realm  by  occasion  of  the  same,  for  their 
own  singular  lucre  and  advantage"  had  not  refrained  from 
infringing  the  existing  laws  against  importing  in  foreign 
ships.  The  old  laws  were  re-enacted,  and  the  freights  were 
strictly  defined  for  goods  of  various  sorts  from  diflFerent  ports ; 
inducements  were  oflFered  to  aliens  to  make  use  of  English 
ships,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  publication  in 
Lombard  Street  of  notice  of  the  sailings  of  ships'.  This 
act  gives  a  clear  statement  of  the  political  objects  of  the 
navigation  acts,  while  the  recognition  of  the  coasting  popu- 

1  Brewer,  Calendar,  m.  part  ii.  689,  Ko.  1544.  In  the  time  of  Edward  VL 
when  the  navy  of  England  had  again  declined,  the  act  in  favonr  of  shipping 
wine  and  woad  in  English  ships  was  repealed,  as  it  tended  to  keep  np  the  price 
in  England  to  an  exoessiye  rate.    5  and  6  Ed.  VI.  c.  18. 

a  23  H.  Vm.  c.  7.  •  32  H.  Vm.  c.  14. 
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lation,  and  the  attempts  to  remove  the  practical  (fjlifficulties 
which  had  rendered  previous  measures  inoperative,  sh^ow  a  con- 
siderable advance  on  the  laws  that  had  been  already  ^  passed. 

140.  The  protection  of  merchant  shipping  also  ea^gt^ed 
the  attention  of  King  Henry  VIII. ;  when  the  war  broke  out 
between  France  and  Spain  assisted  by  England,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  two  monarchs  jointly  to  organise  a  regular 
fleet  to  keep  the  seas.  Ferdinand  and  Henry  were  esu^h  to 
fiimish  3000  men ;  the  English  fleet  were  to  guard  the  coast 
fix)m  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  "  the  Trade ',"  and  the 
Spanish  ships  were  to  be  on  duty  beyond  that  limit".  The 
English  Admiral,  Sir  Edward  Howard,  was  to  scour  the  sea*, 
and  to  give  protection  to  the  merchant  ships  which  were  to 
sail  under  his  directions,  and  the  whole  fleet  was  so  far  as 
possible  to  keep  together ;  they  were  to  revictual  at  Cowes 
when  necessary,  and  the  rates  of  pay  per  man  at  which  Sir 
Edward  undertook  to  maintain  the  captains,  crews  and  soldiers 
on  the  eighteen  ships^  under  his  command  are  specified  in 
detail. 

But  protection  was  needed  for  English  merchants,  not 
only  during  time  of  war,  but  in  the  actual  conduct  of  their 
business  as  well.  Two  great  commercial  treaties  were  made 
by  Henry  VII.  which  are  of  very  considerable  interest,  as 
they  refer  to  very  diflerent  trades  and  were  concluded  with 
powers  whose  trading  policy  was  exactly  opposite.  The  kings 
of  Norway  had  always  regarded  Iceland  as  a  sort  of  royal 
domain,  and  trade  was  carried  on  either  in  royal  ships  or  with 
special  royal  permits.  Bergen  was  appointed  as  the  staple 
and  all  foreigners  were  required  to  trade  through  this  mart ; 
but  English  merchants  found  that  they  could  drive  a  very 
profitable  trade  by  smuggling  to  Iceland*,  and  this  business 
was  carried  on,  on  a  large  scale,  from  Scarborough  and  later 


1  Not  as  Macpherson  interprets  it,  Gibraltar,  bat  the  Trade  or  Bade  of  Brest> 
Brewer,  Calendar^  i.  558,  No.  4005. 

«  Fctdera,  xm.  816.  »  Ibid,  xm.  326. 

^  The  Regent  of  1000  tons  was  the  largest  of  the  rest,  1  was  of  500  tons,  3  of 
400,  1  of  300,  1  of  240,  1  of  200,  1  of  180,  2  of  160,  2  of  140,  4  of  120,  and  one  of  70 
tons.  The  admiral  had  10s.  a  day,  the  captains  Is.  6d.  a  day,  the  soldiers  aud 
marines  bs.  a  month  for  wages  and  an  allowance  of  bs.  a  month  for  ^actuals. 
Ibid.  326. 

*  See  above,  p.  374. 
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from  Bristol,  and  was  as  usual  combined  with  piracy  and  A.D.  1485 
pillage*.     Henry  V.  prohibited  this  illicit  trade',  and  parlia-  J^  ^^^ 
ment  followed  his  example  in  1429',  but  from  the  numerous 
outrages  of  which  we  read  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  trade  was  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale,  despite  these 
attempts  at  repressing  it. 

Henry  VII.  was  able  to  enter  into  negotiations  on  this 
subject  at  a  time  when  the  extensive  pretensions  of  the 
Hanse  League  had  rendered  them  very  unpopular  in  Scandi- 
navia and  Denmark,  and  when  there  was  a  general  desire  to 
enter  into  friendly  commercial  relations  with  England.  By 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty*  of  1490,  the  English  had  all  their 
former  privileges  reassured,  particularly  the  right  of  forming 
companies  and  electing  their  own  Aldermen;  they  had 
favourable  terms  given  them  in  regard  to  customs  and  the 
recovery  of  debts,  and  they  were  permitted  to  trade  direct  permitted. 
with  Iceland,  on  paying  the  customs  there. 

Another  great  commercial  treaty,  which  was  signed  some  aj).  U90, 
months   later,  presents  many  points  of  interest  and  is  in 
itself  evidence  of  the  development  of  English  trade  with  the  Mediter- 
Mediterranean.     This  was  probably  due  to  the  remarkable  ?^^ 
scheme  which  Florence  had  tried  experimentally  and  at  length 
embraced  heartily  of  abandoning  protective  tariflFs  and  navi- 
gation regulations  and  adopting  a  policy  of  Free  Trade*.    The 
neighbouring  cities  and  Venice  were   most  jealous   of  the 
Tuscan  capital,  more  especially  as  she  could  now  obtain  the 
raw  material  for  her  woollen  trade  at  an  easier  rate ;  it  was 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Florentines  that  English  wool  mer- 
chants should  make  the  port  of  Pisa,  where  they  already  Pisa. 
had  a  consul,  a  regular  dep6t,   while  the   Florentine   con- 
nexions with  Constantinople*  and  Egypt'  rendered  it  very 
desirable    for    the    English    to    establish   a   footing   there. 
The   Venetians   were   greatly  perturbed   when   they  heard 

1  Schanz,  i.  254.  a  Bymer,  iz.  822. 

«  8  H.  VI.  c.  2.  *  Bymer,  Fadera,  xn.  881. 

A  The  gradual  redaction  of  daties  was  carried  through  bit  by  bit  with  a  most 
careful  examination  of  the  results  as  shown  in  trade  statistics  for  different  periods. 
It  is  described  in  detail  by  Pohlman,  Die  Wirtluchaftspdlitik  der  florentinen 
Renaissance^  pp.  117  seq.  {Preissehri/Un  gekrdnt  tfon  der  jablonowskischen  Gesell- 
echaft,  XXI.),  Leipde,  1878. 

6  Heyd,  n.  886.  7  Ibid.  n.  iTJ,  485. 
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AJ>.  1485  that  the  project  of  establishing  an  English  Staple  for 
wool  at  Pisa  was  seriously  under  consideration,  and  in 
private  letters  to  their  agent  in  Elngland,  as  well  as  public 
despatches  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Mayor,  they 
argued  against  the  scheme  as  prejudicial  to  Elnglish  interests, 
and  threatened  that  if  it  were  carried  out  they  would  no 
longer  send  their  galleys  to  England\  Li  the  treaty  as 
finally  drawn  up'  it  was  agreed  that  600  sacks  of  wool  should 
be  allowed  to  go  to  Venice,  but  that  the  rest  of  the  wool 
required  for  all  Italian  towns  should  be  shipped  to  Pisa  in 
English  ships.  Englishmen  were  to  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  scholars  who  resorted  to  Pisa,  and  they  might 
if  they  wished  form  a  company  and  elect  officers  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  their  affistirs.  This  was  probably  the  first 
attempt  at  establishing  a  regular  factory  of  English   mer- 

The  chants  in  the  Mediterranean;  but  trade  was  soon  pushed 

farther  eastwards,  for  in  1513  Baptista  Justiniano,  a  Genoese, 
was  appointed  consul  for  English  merchants  in  Scio  and 
the  Archipelago',  and  an  Englishman,  Dionysius  Harris,  was 
appointed  consul  in  Candia  in  1530*.  The  articles  of  trade 
to  the  Levant  were  those  in  which  the  grocers  dealt;  it  is 
probable  that  these  merchants  were  members  of  their 
company,  and  that  the  Turkey  Company  grew  out  of  the 
Grocers*,  much  as  the  Merchant  Adventurers  was  an  offshoot 
from  the  Mercers. 

While  these  new  developments  of  English  trade  were 
being  carefully  fostered,  attention  was  also  given  to  the 
trade  with  the  Netherlands,  to  the  importance  of  which 
Henry  was  fully  alive.     It  had  been  interrupted  for  a  couple 

A.D.  1496.  of  years,  and  the  re-establishment  of  commercial  relations 
by  the  *  Magnus  Intercursus**  was  the  occasion  for  general 
rejoicings' ;  the  former  privileges  were  fully  restored.  Some 
pains  were  also  expended  in  the  organisation  of  the  mer- 
chants who  traded  with  the  Netherlands ;  they  claimed  to 
exercise  privileges  granted  by  the  Duke  of  Brabant  in  the 
time  of  King  John,  but  the  body  probably  came  into  existence 

1  Brown,  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Venetian),  1. 185,  Nos.  661,  562. 
a  Rymer,  Fadera,  xn.  390.  »  Ibid.  xra.  353;  xiv.  424. 

*  Ibid.  XIV.  389.  *  Heath,  Grocers  Company ^  89. 

8  Rymer,  Fo&dera^  xu.  578.  •  7  Sohauz,  Handelspolttik^  1. 18. 
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in  1407,  when  Henry  IV.  granted  the  Adventurers  the  a.d  i486 
privilege  of  a  consul  at  Bruges* ;  they  had  developed  out  of"" 
the  Mercers  Company  in  London,  and  had  local  connexions  in 
Newcastle,  Boston,  Exeter  and  many  other  towns".  Though 
nominally  national,  their  main  strength  was  in  London,  and 
provincial  merchants  regarded  them  with  jealousy ;  like  the 
other  companies  of  the  time  they  became  more  and  more 
exclusive,  and  they  raised  the  entrance  fees  from  6&  8c2.  to  £12; 
Henry  VIL  pursued  the  sound  policy  of  reducing  the  entrance 
fine  to  half  that  sum.  But  while  checking  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  company  he  gave  it  a  much  more  complete  constitution*  a.d.  1606. 
than  it  had  hitherto  possessed;  the  members  were  to  choose  a 
governor  and  twenty-four  assistants  who  were  to  have  autho- 
rity to  hear  complaints,  make  and  enforce  regulations,  levy 
fines,  and  all  the  merchants  trading  within  their  limits  were 
to  submit  to  their  authority.  Their  head-quarters  were  to 
be  at  Calais,  and  they  soon  got  into  difficulties  with  the 
merchants  of  the  Staple  as  to  their  respective  rights  and 
jurisdiction^;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  follow  the 
struggle  in  detail  or  to  adjudicate  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Proposed 
different  bodies  of  merchants  comes  out  in  a  curious  paper,  South- 
written  by  King  Edward  VI.,  which  contains  an  abortive  **^^'*^' 
project  for  opening  a  great  mart  at  Southampton.     It  was 
proposed  that  for  five  weeks  after  Whitsunday,  merchants 
should  be  encouraged  to  frequent  Southampton,  by  a  remission 
of  half  the  usual  customs  on  goods  landed  there ;  business  was 
to  be  suspended  in  the  neighbouring  counties;  and  it  was 
thought  that  Southampton  would  soon  rival  Antwerp  as  a 
commercial  dep6t.      The  mart  was  to  be  closed  before  the 
time  of  S.  James'  Fair  at  Bristol  and  Bartholomew  Fair  in 
London  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  them.     It  was  thought 
that   in  the  disturbed   condition   of  the   Netherlands,  the  Expected 
Channel  might  provide  safer  means  of  communication  than  the  t^^' 
land    routes;   that    continental   merchants    would   firequent 
our  island,  bringing  bullion  with  them ;  and  that  English 
merchants  would  carry  on  trade  in  greater  security,  as  they 

^  See  Appendix  C.  *  Gross,  QUd  Merchant,  1. 168. 

>  Schanz,  n.  No.  121.  *  Sohanz,  n.  No.  124. 
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A.D.  1485    would  not  be  liable  to  arrest  for  every  light  cause.      The 
""  whole  project  was  mooted  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled 

state  of  the  Continent.  It  was  evident  that  there  would  be 
some  difficulty  in  changing  the  channels  of  commerce,  though 
this  perhaps  might  be  done  when  the  advantages  of  the  new 
harbour  and  dep6t  were  understood;  but  the  chief  obstacle  lay 
in  the  privileges  of  the  Hanse  Merchants  and  of  the  Mer- 
chants of  the  Staple,  while  the  Merchant  Adventurers  would 
be  unwilling  to  break  up  their  factory  at  Antwerp.  Whether 
any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  carry  this  scheme  into  effect 
does  not  appear;  had  it  succeeded,  the  king  contemplated 
opening  a  similar  mart  at  Hull,  sometime  after  Stourbridge 
Fair,  but  before  the  northern  seas  became  unsafe  fix)m  the 
'Great  Ices*/  The  day  when  commerce  could  be  advan- 
tageously controlled  in  this  fashion  had  however  gone  by; 
companies  of  traders  were  pushing  their  business  in  the  places 
where  they  found  that  it  could  be  made  to  answer;  some  of 
the  evils  which  King  Edward  proposed  to  rectify  were  cured, 
not  by  our  merchants  withdrawing  to  the  limits  where 
the  king  could  protect  them,  but  by  their  making  good  their 
footing  abroad,  so  that  they  were  able  to  protect  themselves. 
The  While  the  Merchant  Adventurers  were  prospering  abroad, 

inEngimd,  ^^e  position  of  their  ancient  rivals  the  Hanse  League  became 
less  and  less  secure;  internal  dissensions  loosened  the  bond 
between  the  various  towns  which  were  its  members.  Danzig 
had  always  maintained  a  somewhat  independent  policy",  and 
A.D.  1498.  the  authorities  of  Riga  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with 
Henry  VIL' ;  the  English  antipathy  to  the  Hansards  did  not 
diminish*,  and  in  1551  the  Merchant  Adventurers  urged  on 
the  Privy  Council  that  the  Hansards  had  abused  their 
privileges  and  ought  to  forfeit  them.  After  mature  con- 
sideration the  special  privileges  which  had  been  granted 
them  were  resumed  and  they  were  put  on  the  same  footing 

1  Burnet,  History  of  Be/ormaHon;  ICollection  of  Records ^  v.  109.  The 
whole  is  worth  perusal  as  it  throws  a  very  interesting  retrosx>ectiye  light  on  the 
changes  of  the  place  where  the  staple  for  wool  was  held  under  Edward  HE. ; 
especially  it  brings  out  the  reasons  why  parliament  was  so  much  inclined  to  hold 
the  staple  in  England.      See  above,  p.  290. 

«  Schanz,  i.  228.  «  Rymer,  xn.  701. 

*  Armstrong  in  Pauli,  Drei  wirthsehafiliche  Denkschriften,  36. 
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as  other  merchants  alien  \  King  Edward  VI.  was  obdu- AJ>.  1485 
rate,  despite  repeated  appeals,  and  they  never  regained  their  "* 
old  position.  The  action  they,  had  taken  in  support  of 
Edward  IV.  probably  gave  them  a  longer  tenure  of  their 
special  privileges  in  England  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
possessed ;  but  the  fact  that  they  could  no  longer  hold  their 
own  in  London  shows  how  much  English  commerce  had 
developed.  Not  only  had  native  merchants  succeeded  in 
ousting  foreigners  from  the  internal  trade  of  the  country,  but' 
they  were  able  to  do  a  large  proportion  of  its  foreign  business 
as  well 

141.  The  condition  of  the  coasts  and  harbours  of  England 
exposed  our  ships  to  many  serious  risks,  and  Henry  VIIL 
took  an  excellent  step  towards  reducing  the  losses  when  he 
incorporated  the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Deptford  ^"w^^ 
There  is  every  probability  that  there  was  some  gild  already 
existing  among  the  pilots  on  the  Thames,  and  that  Henry  Vlll. 
reconstituted  and  incorporated  it;  the  original  documents 
relating  to  this  venerable  body  were  destroyed  by  a  fire 
in  1714,  but  copies  of  the  charters  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
survived.  According  to  the  original  charter  they  wereA.D.  16U 
empowered  to  frame  "  all  and  singular  articles  in  any  wise 
concerning  the  science  or  art  of  mariners";  and  to  make 
ordinances  "  for  the  relief,  increase  and  augmentation  of  this 
our  realm  of  England."  They  were  governed  by  a  governor, 
wardens  and  assistants,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  all  offenders 
against  their  rules,  while  they  had  power  to  sue  and  to  hold 
real  property*.  By  the  first  charter  of  Elizabeth'  they  were  a.d.  1666. 
also  empowered  to  erect  beacons  and  sea  marks,  which  were 
much  needed  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  certain 
steeples  and  natural  landmarks  on  the  coasts,  and  in  1594 
she  conferred  on  the  incorporation  all  the  rights  connected 
with  beacons,  buoys  and  ballastage  which  had  hitherto  been 
enjoyed  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  and  which 
were  now  formally  relinquished  by  Lord  Howard*. 

A  body  was  thus  established  which  had  general  oversight 

1  Wheeler,  TrecUite  of  Commerce,  67.    Biddle,  8eb€utian  €<Aot,  186. 

^  J.  Cotton,  Memoir  of  the  origin  and  incorporation  of  Trinity  Houee  (1818),  161. 

«  Ibid.  166.  «  Ibid.  169. 
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over  the  coasts  and  harbours,  but  special  attention  was  given 
to  the  requirements  of  particular  localities.  There  was  a  very 
large  outlay  in  making  piers  at  Dover  ^  and  Scarborough\  and 
parliament  intervened  to  prevent  the  harbours  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  from  being  injured  by  the  operations  of  the 
Miners'.  Similarly  provision  was  made  for  the  ruined  con- 
dition of  Rye  and  Winchelsea  in  1548\  Henry  YIIL  also 
made  a  beginning  in  the  work  of  fortifying  the  Thames ;  the 
river  was  so  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  pirates  that  Henry  lY. 
had  narrowly  escaped  capture  when  crossing  the  river,  and  all 
his  baggage  had  &llen  into  the  enemy's  hands'.  A  fprt  was 
now  erected  however  at  Gravesend,  and  another  opposite  it 
on  the  Essex  shore',  and  Londoners^  were  able  to  rest  in 
greater  security  than  they  had  done  before. 

Henry  YIIL  also  attempted  to  establish  a  naval  arsenal ; 
this  too  was  settled  at  Deptford'.  So  long  as  there  had  been 
no  royal  navy,  there  was  of  course  no  need  for  royal  docks  or 
magazines  for  naval  stores.  But  Henry  was  really  bent  on 
having  a  well  equipped  fleet ;  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
Regent,  his  great  ship  of  1000  tons,  set  him  on  building 
another,  the  Orace  de  Dieu,  which  should  be  of  still  larger 
dimensions ;  and  there  was  decided  need  for  an  arsenal,  like 
the  celebrated  one  at  Yenice,  for  building  and  fitting  his  ships. 

142.  In  this  connexion  we  may  notice  one  or  two  in- 
dications of  what  was  afterwards  an  important  part  of  the 
policy  of  developing  shipping.  In  Elizabeth's  and  subsequent 
reigns  great  pains  were  devoted  to  increasing  the  supply  of 
naval  stores  and  materials  used  in  shipbuilding ;  one  little 
enactment  shows  that  Henry  was  alive  to  the  importance  of 
so  doing.  The  decline  of  arable  farming  had  affected  the 
growth  of  other  sorts  of  produce  besides  com,  and  for  naval 
purposes  it  was  most  desirable  to  have  a  good  supply  of 
hemp.  This  was  probably  the  intention  in  insisting  on 
the  cultivation  of  hemp,  as  well  as  flax,  in  a  statute*  which 
recites  the  mischief  which  accrued  from  dependence  on  other 


1  Macpheraon,  Annalsy  u.  65. 

8  23  H.  Vm.  c.  8.    See  above,  p.  425. 

f>  Holinahed,  1407. 

7  Denton,  89. 

0  24  H.  Vm.  c.  4. 


«  37  H.  Vrn.  c.  14. 

*  2  and  3  E.  VI.  c.  80. 

<  Macpherson,  Annalsy  n.  46. 

^  Macpherson,  u.  46. 
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countries  for  linen  cloth ;  quarter  of  an  acre  was  to  be  in  flax  aJ).  i486 
or  hemp,  for  every  sixty  acres  of  tillage.  —1558. 

But  there  was  another  matter  of  far  greater  moment ;  ^eofnen 
neither  the  royal  nor  the  mercantile  navy  could  be  well 
maimed  unless  there  were  a  number  of  able-bodied  sailors  from 
whom  mariners  might  be  drawn;  and  the  fishing  trades  offered 
a  convenient  and  inexpensive,  as  well  as  a  thorough,  school 
of  seamanship.  This  was  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  politics  andfUking, 
in  the  seventeenth  century  when  the  keenest  anxiety  was  felt 
about  driving  the  Dutch  fishermen  out  of  waters  which  might 
have  afforded  remunerative  employment  for  the  men  firom 
our  own  coasts.  Neither  Henry  VIL  nor  Henry  VIII.  real- 
ised its  importance  sufficiently  to  interfere  actively  in  £&vour 
of  the  English  fisherman^;  but  in  1548  parliament  enacted 
an  extraordinary  measure  for  encouraging  the  fishing  trade 
by  promoting  the  general  consumption  of  fish.  "  Albeit^'*  it  ^oKtico^ 
runs,  *'the  King's  subjects  now  having  a  more  perfect  and  clear 
light  of  the  gospel  and  true  word  of  God,  through  the  infinite 
cleansing  and  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  by  the  hand  of  the 
King's  Majesty  and  his  most  noble  £&ther  of  famous  memory, 
promulgate,  shewed,  declared  and  opened,  and  thereby  per- 
ceiving that  one  day  or  one  kind  of  meat  of  itself  is  not  more 
holy,  more  pure  or  more  clean  than  another,  for  that  all  days 
and  all  meats  be  of  their  nature  of  one  equal  purity,  cleanness 
and  holiness,  and  that  all  men  should  by  them  live  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  at  all  times  and  for  all  meats  give  thanks 
unto  Him,  of  which  meats  none  can  defile  Christian  men  or 
make  them  unclean  at  any  time,  to  whom  all  meats  be  lawful 
and  pure,  so  that  they  be  not  used  in  disobedience  or  vice ; 
Yet  forasmuch  as  diverse  of  the  King's  subjects  turning  their 
knowledge  therein  to  satisfy  their  sensuality  when  they 
should  thereby  increase  in  virtue,  have  in  late  time,  more 
than  in  times  past,  broken  and  contemned  such  abstinence 
which  hath  been  used  in  this  Realm  upon  the  Fridays  and 
Saturdays',  the  Embering  days,  and  other  days  commonly 

^  33  H.  Vm.  c.  2,  Mems  to  show  that  the  fishing  on  the  east  coast  was 
almost  extinct,  as  the  men  went  in  boats  and  bought  the  fish  from  foreigners 
instead  of  catching  it.  <  2  and  8  E.  VI.  c.  19. 

*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Saturday  had  not  been  generally  obserred 
as  a  fast  in  England,  thongh  the  practice  was  enjoined  by  a  Boman  Council  in 
1078.    Thomassin,  TraiU  de$  Jednes^  i.  420. 
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[).  1486  called  Vigils,  and  in  the  time  commonly  called  Lent,  and 
other  accustomed  times,  The  Bang's  Majesty  considering  that 
due  and  godly  abstinence  is  a  mean  to  virtue,  and  to  subdue 
men's  bodies  to  their  soul  and  spirit,  and  considering  also 
especially  that  Fishers,  and  men  using  the  trade  of  living  by 
fishing  in  the  sea,  may  thereby  the  rather  be  set  on  work, 
and  that  by  eating  of  fish  much  flesh  shall  be  saved  and 
increased,  and  also  for  diverse  other  considerations  and  com- 
modities of  this  realm  doth  ordain  "  that  all  statutes  and 
constitutions  about  £Eisting  shall  be  repealed,  but  that  all 
persons  who  do  not  observe  the  usual  fisLst  days  (Fridays, 
Saturdays,  Ember  days,  and  Lent)  shall  be  fined  10^.  and 
suffer  ten  days*  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence.  This 
curious  effort  to  maintain  fix)m  motives  of  political  expe- 
diency the  very  usages  which  were  oflScially  condemned  as 
superstitious  is  characteristic  of  the  times ;  the  measure  was 
re-enacted  firom  time  to  time  both  under  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  who  however  showed  more  active  zeal  in  encourag- 
ing English  fishing. 

«      .  143.     Though  the  Tudors  did  so  much  for  developing 

English  commerce,  they  took  no  real  part  m  the  great 
discoveries  of  the  age;  Henry  VII.  had  the  opportunity 
but  wanted  the  will  and  Henry  VIII.  who  had  the  will  to 
push  forward  in  this  matter,  was  fully  occupied  with  more 
urgent  affairs*.     England  was  most  favourably  situated  for 

lumbtis.  the  undertaking,  and  in  1487  while  Christopher  Columbus 
was  waiting  on  court  favour  in  Lisbon,  his  brother  Bartho- 
lomew* went  to  London  to  try  and  interest  Henry  VIL  in 
the  enterprise;  he  was  robbed  by  pirates  on  the  way,  and 
was  glad  to  get  employment  at  the  English  court  for  a  time 
in  drawing  maps  and  making  a  globe,  but  he  was  unsuccessful 
in  the  main  object  of  his  journey. 

hn  John  Cabot  was  more   fortunate:  there  is   some  reason 

to  suppose  that   he  had  resided  for  a  considerable  time  at 

i8tol  Bristol,  where  the  interest  in  maritime  discovery  was 
exceedingly  strong.  On  July  15th,  1480,  two  ships  of 
eighty  tons  burden  belonging  to  John  Jay,  a  prominent 
merchant  of  Bristol,  who  had  served  the  oflSce  of  sheriff, 

1  Schanz,  i.  822.  a  Pescliel,  112. 
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and  whose  monument  is  in  S.  Mary's  Redcliffe,  set  sail  toAJ).  148& 
the  west  of  Ireland  to  find  the  Island  of  Brazil.  They  were "" 
driven  back  in  September  by  tempestuous  weather,  and  had 
met  with  no  success ;  but  it  was  evidently  a  serious  expedition 
which  had  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  "  the  most 
skilled  mariner  in  the  whole  of  England*,"  and  some 
students  have  hazarded  the  guess  that  Cabot  was  the 
man^  though  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  Welshman  named 
Lloyd*.  Even  if  he  had  not  this  reputation  however  Cabot 
was  apparently  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  an  expedition 
which  set  out  from  Bristol  in  1494,  and  discovered  the 
mainland  of  America ;  he  sighted  it  at  five  in  the  morning 
on  June  24,  1494,  and  called  the  land  Prima  Vista,  and  the 
island  opposite  S.  John's*.  Thus  far  it  would  seem  that  the 
expeditions  were  sent  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Bristol 
merchants.  "  The  people  of  Bristol,*  wrote  Pedro  de  Ayala 
in  1498  to  his  masters  in  Spain*,  "have  for  the  last  seven 
years  every  year  sent  out  two,  three  or  four  light  Ships  in 
search  of  the  Island  of  Brazil  and  the  Seven  Cities,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  this  Genoese.  The  king  has  determined  to 
send  out,  because  the  year  before  they  brought  certain  news 
that  they  had  found  land.  His  fleet  consisted  of  five  vessels 
which  carried  provisions  for  one  year.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  them  in  which  went  Friar  Buil  has  returned  to  Ireland  in 
great  distress,  the  ship  being  much  damaged.     The  Genoese 

1  William  of  Worcester,  Itinerary  (Dallaway),  158.  The  author  died  about 
14S4  (Ibid.  17),  before  the  actual  discovery  of  America. 

2  F.  y.  Hellwald,  Sebastian  Cabot^  9 ;  M.  d'Ayezac-Macaya,  Les  Navigations  terre- 
neuviennest  10.  These  writers  have  discussed  the  intricate  questions  connected 
with  the  Cabots  in  some  detail,  and  on  the  whole  their  results  harmonise.  The 
voyage  of  1494  is  much  questioned  and  the  information  furnished  by  the  Paris 
map  has  been  recently  shown  to  be  merely  second-hand  (Coote,  8.  Cabot  in 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography):  but  the  tradition  of  the  early  discovery 
appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  terms  of  the  Patent  granted  in  1497  (Rymer, 
Fcedera^  xn.  595).  Biddle's  Life  is  most  careful  and  thorough,  but  it  was  written 
in  1831  and  without  knowledge  of  the  important  documents  which  have  now  been 
published  in  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers.  The  story  that  he  was  employed  in 
1495  by  Henry  VH.  to  effect  a  treaty  with  Denmark  by  which  Iceland  should  be 
made  a  staple  for  trade  is  exceedingly  improbable;  similar  privileges  had  been 
granted  to  English  and  other  merchants  in  1490  (Schanz,  i.  257  n.). 

>  The  name  is  given  variously  as  Thlyde  and  Llyde.    Dallaway,  153. 
*  A  map  attributed,  but  mistakenly  {Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography)^  to  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  at  Paris  contains  this  information. 
B  Bergenroth,  Calendar  (Spanish),  1. 177,  No.  210. 
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AJ>.  1485    has  continued  his  voyagea     I  have  seen,  on  a  chart,  the 
"  direction  which  they  took  and  the  distance  they  sailed,  and  I 

think  what  they  have  found  or  what  they  search  is  what 
your  Highness  akeady  possesses."  This  document  is  of  great 
interest  in  one  point  of  view,  as  it  is  confirmatoiy  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  merchants  of  Bristol  had  sent  out 
exploring  vessels  before  the  news  of  the  success  of  Columbus 
could  have  reached  them. 
jRoyal  King  Henry  was  now  willing  to  patronise  these  expedi- 

tcence,      ^JQi^g .  ^g  ^a^  taken  no  initiative ;  according  to  P.  de  Ayala 
he  ''  equipped  a  fleet  in  order  to  discover  certain  islands  and 
continents  which  he  was  informed  some  people  of  Bristol  had 
found  who  manned  a  few  ships  for  the  purpose."     The  licence 
Pro  Johanne  Cabote  et  Filiis  suis  sniper  Terra  Incognita 
Investiganda^  empowers  Cabot  to  fit  out  five  ships  at  his  own 
expense,  but  confers  a  strict  trading  monopoly  with  all  the 
lands  he  might  discover,  on  the  condition  that  a  fifth  part 
of  the  capital  gain  was  to  go  to  the  king.     Cabot  was  to  go  to 
lands  "which  have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  all  Christians*' 
and  to  take  possession,  plant  the  English  flag,  and  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  the  king's  name  over  the  peoples  there.     This 
was  in  1496,  and  Cabot  was  able  after  some  delay  to  set 
out  in  a  single  ship  the  'Matthew.'      The  results  of  this 
voyage  are  best  described  in  the  language  of  a  contemporary 
writer.    Lorenzo  Pasqualigo*  wrote  to  his  brothers,  on  October 
11,  1497,  "The  Venetian   our   countryman  who  went  with 
a  ship  in  quest  of  new  islands  is  returned,  and  says  that  700 
leagues  hence  he  discovered  land,  the  territory  of  the  Grand 
Cham.     He   coasted   for   300   leagues   and   landed,   saw   no 
human  beings,  but  he  has  brought  hither  to  the  king  certain 
snares,  which  had  been  set  to  catch  game,  and  a  needle  for 
making  nets;  he  also  found  some  felled  trees,  wherefore  he 
supposed  there  were  inhabitants,  and  returned  to  his  ship  in 
alarm.    He  was  three  months  on  the  voyage,  and  on  his  return 
saw  two  islands  to  starboard',  but  would  not  land,  time  being 

1  Rymer,  xii.  595. 

2  Brown,  Calendar  State  Papers  (Venetian),  i.  262,  No.  752. 

B  The  Milanese  Envoy  had  less  accurate  information  than  the  Venetian :  he 
says  that  Cabot  had  discovered  two  large  islands  and  the  seven  cities  400  leagues 
from  England.    Brown,  Calendar  (Venetian),  i.  260,  No.  750. 
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precious,  as  he  was  short  of  provisions.  He  says  that  the  tides  AJ>.  1485 
are  slack  and  do  not  flow  as  they  do  here.  The  king  of "~ 
England  is  much  pleased  with  this  intelligence.  The  king 
has  promised  that  in  the  spring  our  countryman  shall  have 
ten  ships  armed  to  his  order,  and  at  his  request  has  conceded 
him  all  the  prisoners,  except  such  as  are  confined  for  high 
treason,  to  man  his  fleet.  The  king  has  also  given  him 
money^  wherewith  to  amuse  himself  till  then,  and  he  is  now 
at  Bristol  with  his  wife  who  is  a  Venetian,  and  with  his  sons ; 
his  name  is  Zuan  Cabot,  and  he  is  styled  the  great  admiral. 
Vast  honour  is  paid  him;  he  dresses  in  silk,  and  these  English 
run  after  him  like  mad  people,  so  that  he  can  enlist  as  many 
of  them  as  he  pleases  and  a  number  of  our  own  rogues 
besides.  The  discoverer  of  these  places  planted  on  his  new 
found  land  a  large  cross  with  one  flag  of  England,  and  another 
of  S.  Mark,  by  reason  of  his  being  a  Venetian,  so  that  our 
banner  has  floated  very  far  afield." 

The  patent  for  this  new  voyage  was  granted  in  1498; 
it  appears  to  imply  a  scheme  for  colonisation  rather  than  for 
discovery  or  trade*.  Apparently  John  Cabot  had  died  in 
the  interval  and  Sebastian  carried  out  the  undertaking,  i9e5a«fiaf» 
and  started  fi-om  Bristol  with  five  ships;  they  discovered 
Newfoundland,  and  Cabot  afterwards  stated  that  he  had 
also  made  out  the  route  of  a  north-west  passage'.  But  his 
success  did  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  Henry ;  and 
Cabot,  having  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  was 
not  to  be  tempted  back  even  by  the  liberal  offers  of  Wolsey 
in  1516*. 

Though  there  was  so  little  royal  encouragement  for  the  Other  ex- 
explorers,  the  merchants  of  Bristol  were  not  readily  dis-^ 
couraged.  In  1501  Henry  VII.  granted  a  patent  to  Richard 
Ward,  John  Thomas,  Hugh  Eliot,  Thomas  Ashehurst,  and 
three  Portuguese*  to  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  and 
exercise  a  trading  monopoly.  Shortly  afterwards  a  larger 
scheme  was  planned*  and  two  Bristol  merchants  with  two 

1  To  him  that  found  the  new  isle,  £10.    Biddle,  p.  80  n. 

3  It  is  printed  by  Biddle,  Sebcutian  Cabot,  76. 

^  Or  possibly  a  north-east  passage.    Brown,  Calendar  (Venetian),  m.  294. 

*  See  Schanz,  i.  677. 

3  Rymer,  xm.  41.  «  Ibid,  xm.  87. 
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A J>.  1486    Portuguese  associates  were  empowered  to  establish  a  trading 
A.D.i5b2.    settlement  on  the  newly-found  lands;  the  king  afterwards 
assigned    them    a    trading    monopoly  for    forty  years    and 
granted  them  some  remission  of  customs  on  importa 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  follow  out  the  results  of  the 
diflferent  exploring  expeditions  which  were  now  sent  out  to 
Thome.      the  west.    Robert  Thome,  a  linen  merchant,  persuaded  Heniy 
YIII.  to  make  an  attempt  at  finding  the  north-west  passage 
to  the  Moluccas.     "  With  a  small  number  of  ships,"  he  urged, 
"  there  may  be  discovered  diverse  new  lands  and  kingdoms  in 
the  which  without  doubt  your  Grace  shall  win  perpetual  glory 
and  your  subjects  infinite  profit.    To  which  places  there  is  left 
one  way  to  discover,  which  is  into  the  north."     Spain  had 
already  discovered  the  west  and  Portugal  the  east,  "  so  that 
now  rest  to  be  discovered  the  said  north  parts,  the  which 
it  seemeth  to  me  is  only  your  charge  and  duty,  because  the 
situation  of  this  your  realm  is  thereunto  nearest  and  aptest 
of  all  other*."     The   expedition   did  not  prosper  however, 
and  royal  interest  in  the  matter  was  again  checked,  thoug^h 
Hawkbu.    English    enterprise    pushed  on.     Hawkins    made  his   way 
to  Guinea  and  Brazil  in  1530',  and  Southampton  merchants 
began  to  trade  there.     Another  attempt  at  discoveries    in 
the  north-west  was  made  in  1527  under  the  advice    of   a 
forgotten  canon  of  S.  Paul's  "which  was  a  great   mathe- 
matician and  a   man   endued   with    wealth*";    he   himself 
sailed  in  the  Dominus  Vobiscum.     Little  resulted  from  this 
voyage ;  but  nine  years  later,  Master  Hore  of  London,  "  a 
man  of  goodly  stature  and  of  great  courage  and  given  to  the 
study  of  cosmography,"  planned  another  expedition.     This 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  colony  which  first  developed 
the    Newfoundland    fisheries;    these    are    mentioned    with 
approval  and  protected  from  abuses  in  1548\ 
North-east         Foiled  in  the  west,  the  English  merchants,  who  complained 
'^*"**^*'      of  a  depression  of  trade,  turned  their  attention,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Sebastian  Cabot,  to  a  north-east  passage  to  the 
Indies*.    Some  London  merchants  founded  a  joint  stock  com- 

1  Hakluyt,  i.  213.  «  Ibid.  m.  700. 

8  Ibid.  m.  129.  *  2  and  3  Ed.  \^.  c.  6. 

8  Biddle,  Life  of  Cabot,  184. 
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pany  with  a  capital  of  £6000  in  £25  shares,  for  prosecuting  AJ).  i486 
the  enterprise^;  Edward  VI.  looked  favourably  on  the  scheme  ~~ 
and  gave  them  letters  to  foreign  potentates  in  Latin,  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee".     The  whole  of  the  arrangements  were  directed 
by  Cabot ;  but  Richard  Chancellor  and  Hugh  Willoughby  were  Chancellor. 
in  charge   of  the  expedition,  which  set  out  from  Harwich 
in  1553.     Willoughby  was  forced  to  winter  in  Lapland,  and  he 
and  his  companions  perished  miserably ;  but  Chancellor  was 
more  fortunate  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Archangel.     The 
people,  who  were  "  amazed  with  the  strange  greatness  of  his 
ship  (for  in  those  parts  before  that  time  they  had  never  seen 
the  like),  began  presently  to  avoide  and  to  flee ;  but  he  still 
following  them,  at  last  overtook  them,  and   being  come  to 
them  they  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  offering  to  kiss 
his  feet:  but  he  (according  to  his  great  and  singular  courtesy) 
looked  pleasantly  upon  them,  comforting  them  by  signs  and 
gestures'."    The  friendly  intercourse  thus  set  on  foot,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  regular  relations.     The  Russian  Com-  The 
pany  obtained  recognition  from  Philip  and  Mary*,  and  when  Company, 
an  ambassador  from  the  Great  Duke  of  Muscovy  reached 
London  in  1557  he  was  received  in  state  by  the  merchants 
adventuring  for  Russia,  to  the  number  of  150  persons  with 
their  servants,  all  in  one  liveryl-  It  was  a  promising  trade 
for  it  seemed  to  offer  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  wood  for 
shipbuilding,  hemp,  oil,  tallow  and  fiirs.     But   it   led  ulti- 
mately to  other  important  openings,  for  the  operations  of  the 
Russian  merchants  prepared  the  way  for  the  Whale  Fishery 
at  Spitzbergen',  while  their  connexion  with  Moscow  enabled 
Jenkinson  and  other  English  merchants  to  enter  into  trading 
xjommunication  with  Persia  and  the  east. 

^  Macpherson,  u.  114.  >  Strype,  Ec,  Mem,  n,  ii.  76. 

8  Hakluyt,  i.  246.  *  Ibid,  i,  265. 

*  Ibid.  I.  287.  8  Macpherson,  n.  115. 
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IV.    The  Gilds. 

A  J).  1486  144.     While  shipping  was  thus  fostered  and  commercial 

~  '  enterprise  was  being  stimulated  into  such  fresh  activity,  there 
Condition  is  very  little  sign  of  any  fresh  development  of  industry; 
oft   ustry.  ^^QQ^  ijjjg  evidence  of  contemjjoraries  would  lead  us  at  first 

sight  to  suppose  that  it  was  rapidly  decaying.  The  complaints 
of  the  impoverishment  of  towns  continued  under  Henry 
VII.,  and  were  supported  in  the  next  reign  by  appeals  to 
the  obvious  testimony  of  deserted  houses  and  impassable 

Taxation  Streets.  There  is  indeed  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
places  which  had  failed  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  war  taxes 
were  able  to  recover  under  the  exactions  of  Henry  VII. 
Pedro  de  Ayala  describes  the  general  decay  in  1498  and 
ascribes  it  to  its  true  causes.  The  king  of  England  "  likes 
to  be  thought  very  rich  because  such  a  belief  is  advantageous 
to  him  in  many  respects.  His  revenues  are  considerable,  but 
the  custom  house  revenues,  as  well  as  the  land  rents,  diminish 
every  day.  As  far  as  the  customs  are  concerned,  the  reason 
of  their  decrease  is  to  be  sought  in  the  decay  of  commerce 
partly  by  the  wars  but  much  more  by  the  additional  duties 
imposed  by  the  king.  There  is  however  another  reason  for 
the  decrease  of  trade,  that  is  to  say,  the  impoverishment  of  the 
people  by  the  great  taxes  laid  on  them*."  There  must  have 
been  very  real  decay  when  such  a  king  granted  very  large  re- 

A.D.  1487  ductions  by  letters  patent, — for  example  the  fee  ferm  of  York 
which  was  allowed  to  fall  from  £160  to  £18.  os.^  When  two 
fifteenths  and  tenths  were  granted  in  1496  there  was  a  re- 
mission at  the  usual  rate  amounting  to  £12,000  in  all,  and 
Lincoln  and  Great  Yarmouth  obtained  specially  favourable 
treatment'.  There  is  indeed  less  mention  made  of  decay 
in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  the 
facts  were  again  brought  forcibly  forward  when  the  parliament 

A.D.  1634  of  Henry  VIII.  began  to  put  pressure  on  the  owners  of  houses 
to  repair  their  property  and   to  remove   the  rubbish    that 

1  Bergenrotli,  Cal€nd<ir  of  State  Papers  (Spanish),  i.  177,  Ni>.  210. 
a  Hot.  Pari.  ^^.  390.  »  n^jd.  vi.  614,  also  438. 
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endangered  life  in  the  towns.  Norwich  had  never  recovered  AJ).  i486 
from  the  fire  of  1508*;  the  empty  spaces  at  Lynn  Bishop' ^^^^^ 
allowed  the  sea  to  do  damage  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 
Many  houses  were  ruined  and  the  streets  were  dangerous  for 
traflSc  in  Nottingham,  Shrewsbury*,  Ludlow*,  Bridgenorth, 
Queenborough,  Northampton  and  Gloucester*;  there  were 
vacant  spaces  heaped  with  filth,  and  tottering  houses  in 
York,  Lincoln,  Canterbury*,  Coventry,  Bath,  Chichester, 
Salisbury,  Winchester,  Bristol,  Scarborough,  Hereford,  Col- 
chester, Rochester*,  Portsmouth,  Poole,  Lyme,  Feversham, 
Worcester,  Stafford,  Buckingham",  Pontefi^ct,  Grantham, 
Exeter,  Ipswich,  Southampton,  Great  Yarmouth,  Oxford, 
Great  Wycombe,  Guildford',  Stratford,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Bed- 
ford, Leicester  and  Berwick*,  as  well  as  in  Shaston,  Sherborne, 
Bridport,  Dorchester,  Weymouth,  Plymouth,  Barnstaple, 
Tavistock,  Dartmouth,  Launceston,  Lostwithiel,  liskeard, 
Bodmin,  Truro,  Helston,  Bridgewater,  Taunton,  Somerton, 
Ilchester,  Maldon^  and  Warwick*.  Tthere  were  similar  dangers 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Grimsby,  Cambridge,  the  Cinque 
Ports,  Lewes';  and  even  in  the  more  remote  provinces  things 
were  as  bad,  for  Chester,  Tenby,  Haverfordwest,  Pembroke, 
Caermarthen,  Montgomery,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Cowbridge, 
New  Eadnor,  Presteign,  Brecknock,  Abergavenny,  Usk, 
Caerleon,  Newport  in  Monmouthshire,  Lancaster,  Preston, 
Liverpool  and  Wigan*"  were  taken  in  hand  in  1544.  In  trying 
to  interpret  this  evidence  however  we  must  remember  that  Signs  of 
we  are  reading  of  attempts  to  repair,  not  of  complaints  of  ^[^^JJ^" 
new  decline;  the  mere  tskct  that  such  attempts  were  made 
was  perhaps  an  indication  that  things  had  reached  their 
worst;  and  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  inferring  from  the 
double  mention  of  some  few  towns  that  a  real  improvement 

1  26  H.  Vni.  c.  8.  a  26  H.  VIIX  c.  9. 

B  Shrewsbnry  and  Lndlow  are  menido^ied  boih  in  27  H.  Vm.  c.  1,  and  in 
85  H.  vm.  c.  4. 

*  27  H.  Vin.  c.  1. 

*  Canterbory,  Bochester,  Ghdldford  and  Buckingham  are  mentioned  in  88 
H.  vm.  c.  36,  as  well  as  in  82  H.  Vm.  c.  18. 

8  32  H.  vm.  c.  18. 

7  Mentione(l  both  in  82  H.  Vm.  c.  19,  and  85  H.  Vm.  c.  4. 

8  32  H.  vm.  c.  19.  »  88  H.  Vm.  c.  86. 
10  35  H.  VIII.  c.  4. 
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AJD.  1485   was  effected   in  the  others.     If  we  may  assume  that  the 

< egg  ^  "  ^ 

pressure  of  taxation  had  prevented  towns  from  recovering 
after  any  occasional  disaster,  like  the  Norwich  fire,  we  may 
perhaps  take  it  that  these  acts  for  the  re-edification  of  towns 
mark  the  extent  of  the  damage  which  had  been  suffered 
during  many  preceding  years,  and  are  not  evidence  of  recent 
decay,  but  of  a  reviving  life  which  was  endeavouring  to  effect 
an  improvement  that  had  been  long  delayed.  It  is  possible 
that  places  like  Shoreham  and  Fowey*  showed  so  little  sign  of 
returning  vigour  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  attempts 
for  their  restoration. 
Dtfictdties  145.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  speak  with  any  confidence 
JJ^^  on  such  a  subject ;  but  even  if  this  interpretation  of  the  facts 
is  correct,  and  the  towns  were  on  the  whole  beginning  to 
recover  from  long  years  of  disaster,  we  must  not  too  hastily 
assume  that  their  prospects  were  altogether  bright ;  for  there 
were  causes  at  work,  other  than  the  pressure  of  taxation  and 
disasters  from  pestilence,  fire  or  piracy,  to  hamper  the  in* 
dustry  of  the  older  towns.  Attention  has  been  directed  in 
a  preceding  section  to  the  difficulties  caused  at  Oxford  by  the 
stringent  policy  of  Henry  VI.  about  apprentices',  and  to  the 
complaints  which  were  made  in  London  of  the  mischievous 
ordinances  of  the  gilds'.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  gilds 
had  in  many  cases  so  entirely  lost  their  original  character 
that  they  had  not  only  ceased  to  serve  useful  purposes,  but 
their  ill-judged  interference  drove  workmen  to  leave  the 
Migration  towns  and  establish  themselves  in  villages  where  the  gilds 
o/t  M*  ry,  j^^  ^^  jurisdiction.  In  some  cases  the  towns  may  have 
been  suffering,  not  through  any  real  decay  of  the  trade,  but 
because  their  own  regulations  led  to  a  displacement  of 
industry ;  while  in  other  instances  they  were  prevented  from 
getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  revival  that  was  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  different  directions. 
Abuses  in  It  may  be   worth   while  to  call  attention  to  the  facts 

which   indicate  that  the  gilds   were  ceasing  to   serve   any 
useful   purpose,   and   then    to  give   one   or    two  instances 

1  Which  were  mentioned  above  as  greatly  decayed :  see  pp.  403,  425. 

2  See  aboTe,  p.  400.    8  H.  VI.  c.  11,  and  7  H.  IV.  c.  17. 
»  See  above,  p.  397.    15  H.  VI.  c.  6. 
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which  show   that  displacement  was  actually  occurring  inA.D.  1485 
consequence  of  their  mismanagement.  "" 

The  craft  gilds  had  in  their  origin  exercised  'police  Faaure  to 
control  over  their  members  and  thus  secured  the  safety  J^<^,. 
and  good  order  of  the  town;  while  each  master  really  had^*"'*^"* 
a  limited  number  of  apprentices  and  servants  living  under 
his  roof,  this  was  a  practicable  method  for  maintaining  good 
order,  as  each  man  was  responsible  for  his  own  household. 
The  conduct  of  the  tailors  in  1415  described  above,  shows 
that  the  journeymen  were  inclined  to  withdraw  from  this 
control;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  apprentices  appear  to  have  been  a  very  unruly  body; 
the  riot  they  made  in  1517  was  long  remembered  as  KvilEmiMay 
May  Day.  The  incident  appears  to  have  begun  through  ^^' 
the  action  of  a  broker  named  Lincolne,  who  induced 
Dr  Bell,  who  was  preacher  at  the  Spital  on  the  Tuesday 
in  Easter  week,  to  read  from  the  pulpit  a  paper  in  which 
he  had  stated  "  the  griefs  which  many  found  with  strangers 
for  taking  the  livings  away  from  artificers,  and  the  inter- 
course from  merchants*'...  Dr  Bell  then  preached  from 
the  words.  Cesium  cceli  Domino,  terram  autem  dedit  filiia 
hominum,  and  "upon  this  text  he  entreated^  how  this 
land  was  given  to  Englishmen,  and  as  birds  defend  their 
nests,  so  ought  Englishmen  to  cherish  and  maintain  them- 
selves and  to  hurt  and  grieve  aliens  for  respect  of  their 
commonwealth.  *  *  By  this  sermon  many  a  light  person 
took  courage  and  openly  spoke  against  strangers,  and  as 
unhap  would,  there  had  been  diverse  evil  parts  of  late 
played  by  strangers  in  and  about  the  city  of  London  which 
kindled  the  people's  rancour  more  furiously  against  them. 
The  28th  day  of  April  diverse  young  men  of  the  city  picked 
quarrels  to  certain  strangers  as  they  passed  by  the  streets, 
some  they  did  strike  and  buflfeted,  and  some  they  threw  into 
the  channel,  wherefore  the  Mayor  sent  some  of  the  English- 
men to  prison.  *  *  Then  suddenly  arose  a  secret  rumour  and  no 
man  could  tell  how  it  began,  that  on  May  Day  next,  the  city 
would  slay  all  the  aliens,  in  so  much  that  diverse  strangers 
fled  out  of  the  city*."    The  rumour  came  to  Wolsey's  ears,  and 

^  Stowe,  AwMia^  under  1517. 
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AJ>.  1486  after  consulting  with  him  the  City  authorities  ordained  that 
""  '  every  man  should  shut  his  doors  and  keep  his  servants  within 
from  nine  at  night  till  nine  in  the  morning.  This  was  pro- 
claimed but  not  very  generally,  and  Sir  John  Mundie  on  his 
way  home  found  two  young  men  in  Cheap  playing  "  at  the 
bucklers"  and  a  crowd  of  others  looking  on ;  he  ordered  them 
to  desist  and  would  have  sent  them  "  to  the  counter,"  but  the 
prentices  resisted  the  alderman,  taking  the  young  men  from 
him  and  crying  "Prentices  and  Clubs;  then  out  at  every 
door  came  clubs  and  other  weapons  so  that  the  alderman  was 
fisiin  to  fly.  Then  more  people  arose  out  of  every  quarter; 
forth  came  serving-men,  watermen,  courtiers  and  others"  to 
the  number  of  900  or  1000 ;  they  rescued  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  locked  up  for  mishandling  strangers.  They  plun- 
dered all  the  houses  within  S.  Martin's;  near  Leadenhall 
they  spoiled  diverse  Frenchmen  who  lived  in  the  house  of 
one  Mewtas,  and  if  they  had  found  him,  "  they  would  have 
stricken  off  his  head";  and  they  brake  up  the  strangers' 
houses  at  Blanchapleton  and  spoiled  them.  When  order  was 
at  length  restored  signal  justice  was  done  on  the  offenders, 
including  Doctor  Bell  who  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  those  members  of  the  City  Council, 
who  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  authority  of  the  house- 
holders and  "thought  it  well  to  have  a  substantial  watch," 
were  sensible  men. 
If^uruma  Another  of  the  objects  which  had  been  clearly  kept  in 

J^*^  view  in  the  authorisation  of  craft  gilds  was  the  welfare  of  the 
public ;  these  associations  were  able  to  ensure  the  production 
of  wares  of  really  good  quality.  They  had  so  far  ceased  to 
fulfil  these  fiinctions  that  their  own  ordinances  were  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  justices  in  1437* ;  but  the  evil 
reappeared  when  that  statute  expired,  and  parliament  enacted 
in  1503'  that  "no  masters,  wardens  and  fellowships  of  crafts 
or  misteries  nor  any  of  them,  nor  any  rulers  of  gilds  and 
fraternities  take  upon  them  to  make  any  acts  or  ordinances, 
nor  to  execute  any  acts  or  ordinances  by  them  here  afore 
made,  in  diminution  of  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  nor  of 
other,  nor  against  the  common  profit  of  the  realm  " ;  unless 

1  See  above,  p.  897.    16  H.  VI.  o.  6.  a  19  H.  Y£L.  c.  7. 
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their  ordinances   were  approved  by  the  Chancellor  or  the  A.D.  i486 
Justices  of  Assizea 

The  third  object  which  the  gilds  had  professed  to  serve  was  Op^esaion 
that  of  obtaining  fair  conditions  for  those  who  worked  in  the  ^i^!^, 
trade ;  instances  of  difficulty  between  the  journeymen  and  the 
rising  class  of  employers  have  been  mentioned  above  \  but  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  mischiefe  were  so  patent  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  This  point  is  of  very 
special  interest  as  it  helps  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  dis- 
placement of  industry  which  characterised  the  times.  One 
evil,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers', 
was  the  practice  of  charging  excessive  fees  on  apprenticeship.  Fines, 
*' Divers  wardens  and  fellowships  have  made  acts  andAj>.  1581. 
ordinances  that  every  prentice  shall  pay  at  his  first  entry 
in  their  common  hall  to  the  wardens  of  the  same  fellowship 
some  of  them  forty  shillings,  some  thirty,  some  twenty,  some 
thirteen  and  fourpence,  some  six  and  eightpence,  some  three 
and  fourpence,  after  their  own  sinister  minds  and  pleasures, 
...and  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  king's  true  subjects  putting 
their  child  to  be  prentice*";  it  was  therefore  enacted  that  no 
craft  should  charge  more  than  *half-a-crown  as  an  apprentice 
fee  and  three  and  fourpence  as  a  fine  at  the  end  of  his  term 
of  service. 

Of  still  greater  practical  significance  were  the  grievances 
of  the  journeymen  for  which  redress  was  provided  in  1536. 
Previous  acts  relating  to  craft  abuses  are  recited  and  the 
statute  proceeds,  "  sithen  which  several  acts  established  and 
made,  divers  masters,  wardens  and  fellowships  of  crafts  have 
by  cautel  and  subtle  means  practised  and  compassed  to 
defraud  and  delude  the  said  good  and  wholesome  statutes, 
causing  diverse  apprentices  or  young  men  immediately  after 
their  years  be  expired,  or  that  they  be  made  firee  of  their 
occupation  or  fellowship,  to  be  sworn  upon  the  holy  Evange-  Oaths, 
list  at  their  first  entry,  that  they  nor  any  of  them  after  their 
years  or  term  expired  shall  not  set  up,  nor  open  any  shop, 
house,  nor  cellar,  nor  occupy  as  freeman  without  the  assent 
and  license   of  the  master,  wardens  or  fellowship  of  their 

1  See  above,  p.  895.  «  12  H,  VII.  c  6. 

8  22  H.  Vin.  c.  4. 
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AJ).  1486  occupations  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  their  freedom  or  other  like 
penalty;  by  reason  whereof  the  said  prentices  and  journeymen 
be  put  to  as  much  or  more  charges  thereby  than  they  before- 
time  were  put  unto  for  the  obtaining  and  entering  of  their 
freedom,  to  the  great  hurt  and  impoverishment  of  the  said 
prentices  and  journeymen  and  other  their  friends\"  Such 
restrictions  naturally  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
journeymen  to  set  up  shops  in  suburbs  or  villages  where 
the  gild  had  no  jurisdiction ;  and  from  this  they  were  not 
precluded,  in  all  probability,  by  the   terms  of  their  oath. 

▲.D.  1560.  This  might  often  be  their  only  chance  of  getting  employ- 
ment, as  the  masters  were  apparently  inclined  to  overstock 
their  shops  with  apprentices,  rather  than  be  at  the  expense 
of  retaining  a  full  proportion  of  journeymen". 

Craft  ffOds        146.     Such  were  the  abuses  connected  with  the  craft 

mohoritiea  gilds ;  it  is  obvious  that  they  were  working  badly,  and  the 
policy  which  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  pursued  was 
sound.  They  tried  to  get  the  gilds  entirely  under  the 
control  of  public  authorities;  this  was  the  one  remedy 
which  complainants  had  demanded  in  1376  and  1473, 
as  well  as  from  the  Tudors.  The  statute  of  Henry  VII. 
already  quoted*  shows  us  another  attempt  at  repressing  the 
evils  which  accrue  from  the  claim  of  the  gilds  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  interference  from  without. 

supported  Subject   however  to   this    provision,   that   some    public 

authority  should  have  real  control  over  them,  the  craft 
gilds  were  encouraged  and  reorganised  under  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIII.  In  preceding  reigns  they  had  been 
used  to  some  extent  for  enforcing  legislative  measures, 
and  as  the  gilds  still  appeared  to  be  the  most  efifective 
instruments  for  regulating  each  industry  and  keeping 
it  in  good  order,  the  Tudor  kings  followed  on  the  old 
lines.  There  could  in  consequence  be  no  general  measure 
of  regulation,  but  the  scheme  of  policy  can  be  easily 
illustrated  from  some  of  the  many  statutes  that  were  passed 
regarding  craft  affitirs  in  London  and  in  other  towns. 

ttruggh  The  struggle  between  the  London  crafts  and  the  alien 

toithdlieiM 

1  28  H.  Vni.  c.  5.  «  8  and  4  Ed.  VI.  c.  22. 

>  See  aboTe,  p.  454. 
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workers  was  at  last  decided  by  the  victory  of  the  gilds*  in  AJ).  1485 
1523.     The  aliens  were  prohibited  from  taking  more  than  "" 
two  journeymen,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  take  aliens  as 
apprentices;   by  a  still  more  stringent  clause,  every  alien 
handicraftsman  in  any  part  of  the  City  or  within  two  miles 
of  it  was  to  be  under  the  search  and  reformation  of  the 
London  wardens  of  his  craft,  who  were  however  to  choose  a  and  used  as 
stranger  to  act  along  with  them  in  searching,  viewing  and  agents; 
reforming  the  aliens  at  their  work,  and  in  assigning  their 
trade  marks.     Similar  powers  were  to  be  exercised  by  the 
craft  gilds,  or  when  no  gild   of  the  craft  existed  by  the 
borough  authorities,  over  alien  workmen  all  over  England. 

There  were  complaints  from  the  pewterers  and  brasiers  oihrasiers, 
London  and  York  as  to  the  frauds  perpetrated  by  those  who 
carried  on  the  trade  in  out  of  the  way  places  and  who  stole  aj).  1604. 
the  materials,  did  bad  work  and  used  false  weights.  The 
remedy  was  again  found  by  insisting  that  the  standard 
adopted  by  the  London  gild  should  be  everywhere  adopted ; 
the  craft  gilds  in  every  town  and  borough  were  to  have  the 
right  of  search  in  towns,  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to 
appoint  searchers  for  the  shires". 

Precisely  similar  steps  were  taken  in  1531  with  regard  to  Coopers. 
the  coopers,  who  had,  perhaps  with  the  connivance  of  the 
brewers,  been  making  barrels  of  uncertain  and  insufficient 
size.  The  London  coopers  were  to  have  search  and  to  gauge 
and  mark  all  barrels  turned  out  in  London;  and  in  towns 
where  no  gild  of  coopers  existed  the  local  authorities  were  to 
insist  on  the  same  standards  being  used^  In  similar  &shion 
the  tallow  chandlers  were  to  search  oils,  and  to  destroy  such 
as  were  mingled  or  corrupt  *. 

The  leading:  trades  of  the  country  were  dealt  with  in  similar  Leather 

.  .  trades. 

fashion ;  Henry  VII.  defined  the  respective  relations  of  the  a.d.  i486, 
tanners,  curriers,  and  cordwainers*,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
better  work  if  each  man  was  only  responsible  for  one  part  of 
the  process;  in  1512  the  fellowship  of  curriers  in  London 

^  14  and  16  H.  VHI.  c.  2.     See  an  earlier  instance  with  regard  to  alien 
cordwainers,  8  H.  VIIL  c.  10. 

a  19  H.  Vn.  c.  6.  8  28  H.  Vm.  c.  4. 

^  Stowe,  Survey,  Book  v.  e.  12. 

»  1  H.  vn.  c.  6,  and  19  H.  VH.  c.  19,  cf .  also  2  H.  YL  c  7. 
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was  given  the  right  of  search  over  the  tanners,  and  also  over 
the  fellowship  of  alien  cordwainers\  The  evil  did  not  abate 
however  since  in  1633  few  of  the  king  s  subjects  could  either 
"go  or  ride  dry  either  in  shoes  and  boots,"  and  by  the  Act  con- 
cerning true  tanning  and  currying  of  leather*  the  powers  of 
the  fellowship  of  curriers  to  search  in  London  were  confirmed, 
and  the  mayors  were  instructed  to  appoint  cordwainers  or 
others  to  search  all  tanned  leather.  The  interest  of  the 
fellowships  of  saddlers  and  of  girdlers  in  the  matter  was 
acknowledged,  and  perhaps  stimulated,  by  giving  them 
shares  in  the  forfeitures  under  the  act. 

A  precisely  similar  measure  was  passed  with  regard  to  the 
dyeing  of  cloth* ;  the  wardens  of  the  mistery  of  dyers  in  each 
corporate  town  might  search  the  dyehouses  within  a  mile 
compass  of  each  town,  and  in  places  where  no  wardens 
existed,  the  local  officers  were  to  do  it  instead. 

The  regulation  of  the  cloth-manufigtcture  continued  to  be 
a  matter  of  interest;  the  advantage  which  England  pos- 
sessed for  this  branch  of  industry  may  not  improbably  have 
been  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Henry  Vil.  when  he  was  a 
refugee  at  the  court  of  Burgundy.  Soon  after  he  came  to 
the  throne  he  "set  the  manufacture  of  wool  on  foot  in 
several  parts  of  his  country,  as  particularly  at  Wakefield, 
Leeds  and  Halifax  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  *  *  he 
secretly  procured  a  great  many  foreigners  who  were  per- 
fectly skilled  in  the  manufacture  to  come  over  and  instruct 
his  own  people  here  in  their  beginnings*."  Legislative 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  new  industry;  the  export  of 
wool*  and  of  white  ashes*  was  prohibited  so  as  to  supply 
materials  for  making  and  dressing  the  cloth ;  and  when  in 
1550  an  act  was  passed  for  the  true  making  of  woollen  cloth  ^ 
the  wardens  of  the  clothworkers,  wherever  they  existed,  were 
empowered  to  act  along  with  public  authorities  in  seeing 
that  the  regulations  were  properly  carried  out.  On  the 
other  hand  in  1552, — when  a  great  act  was  passed  which 

1  3  H.  vni.  c.  10.  «  24  H.  vni.  c.  1. 

8  24  H.  vni.  c.  2. 

*  Defoe,  Plan  of  English  Commerce,  127,  129. 

«  4  H.  Vn.  c.  11;  22  H.  VIH.  c.  2;  87  H.  VIH.  c.  15. 

8  2  and  3  E.  VI.  c.  26.  73  and  4  E.  VI.  c.  2. 
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enumerates  a  variety  of  cloths  produced  in  different  parts  of  A.D.  i486 
the  realm,  and  thus  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  whole 
manufacture  throughout  the  kingdom, — though  the  case  was 
examined  with  the  advice  of  drapers,  shearmen  and  others, 
the  execution  of  the  act  appears  to  have  rested  with  the 
municipal  authorities  pure  and  simple  \  and  the  trades  in 
their  corporate  capacities  are  no  longer  recognised  for  this 
purpose. 

The  most  instructive  illustrations  however  are  furnished  Nwfdk, 
by  the  worsted  manufiicture  in  Norfolk.  The  trade  had  been 
organised  with  eight  wardens  in  1467*,  but  it  had  remained 
in  a  stationary  or  declining  condition  till  1495;  this  was 
attributed  to  the  action  of  the  statute  of  Henry  IV.  respecting 
apprentices,  "by  reason  whereof  the  young  people  of  the  said 
city  be  grown  to  idleness,  vices  and  other  diverse  misgovem- 
ances'."  This  act  was  consequently  repealed  so  fer  as  the  citi- 
zens of  Norwich  were  concerned,  the  custom  of  a  seven  years' 
apprenticeship  was  enforced,  and  the  shearmen  of  Norwich 
(always  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  mayor)  were  to  have 
search  over  the  shearmen,  dyers,  and  calendarers  of  worsted. 
The  powers  thus  vested  in  the  worsted  shearmen  interfered  ShMrmen, 
with  the  rights  of  the  old  established  shearmen  who  plied 
their  craft  in  regard  to  cloth  of  all  sorts ;  and  we  have  the 
usual  trouble  about  disputed  jurisdiction  between  two  crafts 
which  led  in  1504  to  a  minor  alteration  of  the  act  of  1495, 
and  in  1514  order  was  taken  with  respect  to  the  process  of 
calendaring;  dry  calendaring  was  forbidden  and  those  who 
did  the  work  were  to  serve  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  and 
satisfy  the  Mayor  of  Norwich  and  two  masters  of  the  craft 
of  their  ability  to  do  this  work  well*.  Under  these  various 
regulations  the  trade  was  much  increased  and  multiplied  in  a.d.  1588. 
Norwich  and  the  adjoining  towns;  but  since  it  was  "costly 
and  painful "  for  the  people  of  Yarmouth  and  lnyrm,  "  who 
were  daily  using  and  practising  the  making  of  the  said  cloths 
more  busily  and  diligently  than  in  times  past,"  to  take  the 
worsteds  to  be  examined  at  Norwich,  the  worsted  weavers  of 
Yarmouth  were  to  be  permitted  to  choose  a  warden  of  their 

1  5  and  6  E.  VI.  c.  6.  *  7  £.  IV.  c  1.    See  above,  p.  890. 

8  11  H.  Vn.  c.  11.    19  H.  Vn.  c  17.  *  5  Henry  VHI.  c.  4. 
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AJ>.  1485  own*;  as  soon  as  there  should  be  ten  householders  of  the 
said  craft  of  worsted  weavers  at  Lynn  they  were  to  have  the 
same  privilege.  The  whole  was  recited  in  an  act  of  1534, 
which  makes  some  provisions  for  trade  marks,  limits  the 
number  of  apprentices  to  two  for  each  worker,  and  exempts 
Lynn  and  Yarmouth  from  the  obnoxious  act  of  Henry  IV. ;  it 
also  insists  that  the  whole  process  of  manufacture,  shearing, 
calendaring,  dyeing  and  all,  should  take  place  before  the 
cloth  is  exported". 
^  This  series  of  statutes  is  instructive  in  many  ways,  but 
especially  because  it  shows  that  the  need  of  regulation  was 
strongly  felt,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  government  was  to 
re-organise  and  re-create  misteries,  or  fellowships,  or  craft 
gilds  in  places  where  they  did  not  then  exist,  so  long  as  they 
were  really  kept  in  subjection  to  public  authority. 

Wfid.  But  there  were  other  matters  connected  with  the  worsted 

trade  that  demanded  attention ;  the  Norfolk  trade  depended 
on  a  supply  of  wool  from  the  Norfolk  breed  of  sheep,  and  in 
1641  suflBcient  yam  from  this  wool  could  no  longer  be  ob- 
tained by  the  local  weavers,  as  it  was  bought  up  by  little 
and  little  by  regrators  who  exported  it  to  Flanders,  and  we 
have  a  statute  against  the  regrators  of  yam'.     A  general 

A.D.  1645.  statute  against  the  regrators  of  wool  was  so  worded*  as  to 
render  illegal  the  operations  of  the  middlemen  who  supplied 
the  Norwich  spinners  with  8d.  worth  or  one  shilling's  worth 
at  a  time,  and  thus  made  it  impossible  for  the  poor  to  get  wool 

A.D.  1547.  to  spin,  so  that  further  modification  was  needed*.  These 
may  appear  to  be  the  merest  trivialities,  but  they  are  worth 
mentioning  since  they  serve  to  show  the  great  practical  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  legislature  had  to  contend  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  when  serious  eflforts  were  made  to 
develop  native  industry  by  governmental  interference;  the 
aim  of  these  measures  was  one  thing,  but  they  often  had 
indirect  eflfects  which  were  unforeseen  and  which  rendered 
subsequent  modification  inevitable. 

147.     The  pressure  of  the  apprenticeship  act  of  Henry  IV., 

1  14  and  15  H.  Vm.  c.  8.  «  26  H.  Vin.  c.  16. 

«  83  H.  Vni.  c.  16.  *  37  H.  VIH.  c.  15. 

6  1  Ed.  VI.  c.  5. 
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the  heavy  assessments  which  they  paid  for  the  wars  with  AJ>.  i486 
France  and  for  Henry  VII/s  unnecessary  exactions,  and  lastly  ^      *^ . 
the  regulations  made  by  the  gilds  with  regard  to  apprentices  corporate 
and  journeymen,  were  all  telling  against  the  old  corporate  '^^ 
towns ;  they  were  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  there  was  as  a  consequence  a  considerable 
displacement  of  industry  from  old  centres  to  new  ones,  or  to 
suburbs. 

An  excellent  instance  may  be  found  in  the  complaint  of  Worcester. 
the  clothiers  of  Worcester,  Evesham,  Droitwich,  Kidder- 
minster and  Bromsgrove  with  regard  to  a  trade  which  had 
been  existing  from  a  very  early  time.  "Whereas  the  said  a.d.  1684. 
city,  burghs  and  towns*  have  been  in  time  past  well  and 
substantially  inhabited,  occupied,  maintained  and  upholden 
by  reason  of  making  of  woollen  cloths,  called  long  cloths, 
short  cloths  and  other  cloths,  as  well  whites,  blues,  and  brown 
blues,  and  the  poor  people  of  the  said  city,  burghs,  towns 
and  of  the  country  adjoining  to  them  daily  set  awork  as  in 
spinning,  carding,  breaking  and  sorting  of  wools,  and  the 
handycrafts  there  inhabiting  as  weavers,  fullers,  shearmen 
and  dyers,  have  been  well  set  awork  and  had  sufficient  living 
by  the  same,  until  now  within  few  years  past  that  diverse 
persons  inhabiting  and  dwelling  in  the  hamlets,  thorps  and 
villages  adjoining  to  the  said  city,  burghs  and  towns  within 
the  said  shire,  for  their  private  wealths,  singular  advantage 
and  commodities,  nothing  regarding  the  maintenance  and 
upholding  of  the  said  city,  burghs  and  towns,  nor  the  poor 
people  which  had  living  by  the  same,  have  not  only  engrossed 
and  taken  into  their  hands  diverse  and  sundry  &rm8  and 
become  farmers,  graziers'  and  husbandmen,  but  also  do 
exercise,  use  and  occupy  the  misteries  of  cloth  making, 
weaving,  fulling  and  shearing  within  their  said  houses,  and  do 
make  all  manner  of  cloths,  as  well  broad  cloths,  whites  and 
plain  cloths,  within  their  said  houses  in  the  countries  abroad 
to  the  great  decay,  depopulation  and  ruin  of  the  said  city, 
towns  and  burghs."    It  was  therefore  enacted  that  none  were 

1  25  H.  vni.  c.  18. 

3  The  point  of  thia  complaint,  as  in  regard  to  Hemp  at  Bridport,  had  reference 
to  the  price  of  wool. 
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AJ>.  1486    to  make  cloths  in  Worcestershire  but  the  residents  in  the  towns, 
and  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  return  of  the  craftsmen  it 
,  was  ordered  that  house  rent  should  not  be  raised  to  clothiers 
above  the  current  rate  of  the  preceding  twenty  years. 

Aj>.  1629.  Precisely  similar  measures  were  also  passed  with  regard 

to  Bridport  about  rope-making,  which  was  a  trade  of  special 

Aj).  1648.  importance  for  naval  purposes*,  and  another  about  coverlets 
in  Yorkshire :  none  were  to  be  made  but  in  the  city  of  York, 
and  the  wardens  of  their  craft  were  to  have  the  right  of 
search  all  over  the  country".  There  is  some  evidence  in  1550 
of  the  special  difficulties  to  which  London  artisans  were 
exposed  ''as  well  in  bearing  and  paying  of  taxes,  tallages, 
subsidies,  scot,  lot,  and  other  charges  as  well  to  the  kings 
majesty  as  to  the  said  city  and  at  many  and  sundry 
triumphs  and  other  times  for  the  kings  honour,"  so  that 
there  was  a  danger  of  the  freemen  being  driven  away'.     In 

A.D.  1666.  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary  the  same  sort  of  change  was 
taking  place  in  Somerset,  and  the  weavers  and  other  artisans 
were  moving  into  villages  where  they  escaped  the  supervision 
that  would  have  been  exercised  over  them  in  Bridgewater*. 

Nor  was  this  a  merely  local  affair  which  was  only  to  be 
noticed  in  one  or  two  districts;  it  was  a  cause  of  general 
complaint  by  John  Coke,  the  Secretary  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  in  his  vajdd  reply  to  the  Debate  of  the  Heralds^, 
and  it  called  forth  a  statute  in  1554  of  a  perfectly  general 
character.  The  preamble  sets  forth  how  the  cities  were 
formerly  very  populously  inhabited  by  craftsmen,  and  the 
children  "were  civily  brought  up  and  instructed''  so  that  the 
kings  could  obtain  the  services  of  many  persons  well  fur- 
nished for  the  wars,  and  the  towns  could  ]>ay  fifteenths  and 
tenths,  which  were  far  too  high  for  them  in  their  impoverished 

Eetail  condition.  The  most  pressing  mischief  arose  from  the  way 
in  which  linen  drapers,  woollen  drapers,  haberdashers  and 

1  21  H.  Vni.  c.  12.  «  34  and  35  H.  Vin.  c.  10. 

8  3  and  4  Ed.  VI.  c.  20.  *  2  and  3  P.  and  M.  c.  12. 

s  **  Also  if  our  clothierb  were  commanudetl  to  eidiabjrto  in  townes  as  they  do  in 
Frannce,  Flaonders,  Brabant,  Holande  and  other  pbices,  we  sliuld  have  as  many 
good  townes  in  England  as  you  have  in  France  and  cloth  fyner  and  truelyer  made 
notwythstandynge  your  bragges."  John  Coke,  Debate.  See  also  Armstrong 
(Paulj),  p.  64. 
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grcxJers  in  the  country  districts,  not  only  carried  on  the  trade  aJ).  1485 
where  they  lived,  but  interfered  with  the  retail  trade  in  the  ""^^^• 
towns  as  well ;  and  it  was  provided  that  countrymen  might 
not  retail  goods  in  market  towns  except  at  fairs  \  From  this 
very  curious  statute  we  may  see  that  the  migration  of  industry 
had  gone  so  far,  that  the  retail  dealers  were  forced  to  follow 
the  artisans  in  order  to  get  a  livelihood,  and  that  the  older 
towns  were  decaying,  not  merely  as  places  for  industry  but 
as  centres  for  bu)dng  and  selling.  The  disappearance  of 
substantial  householders  who  were  not  concerned  in  the 
victualing  business,  and  who  were  consequently  eligible  for 
the  duty  of  regulating  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale',  had 
been  noticeable  in  so  many  towns  that  the  regulations  of  the 
statutes  were  relaxed  in  their  favour  in  1512®. 

What  has  been  proved  so  far  is  the  general  decay  of 
English  towns  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  eflfects  of  which 
were   very  potent  in   the   sixteenth;   we   have  also  found 
evidence  of  the  displacement  of  industry  in  particular  centres 
where  it  was  migrating  from  the  older  towns  to  the  country 
districts ;  we  have  also  evidence  of  the  growth  of  one  impor- 
tant industry  and  the  partial  recovery  of  Great  Yarmouth ; 
the  whole  picture  would  become  more  complete  if  we  could 
name  any  new  towns  which  were  beginning  to  come  into  New  uwna. 
prominence.    But  it  is  much  harder  to  date  the  expansion 
of  a  village  into  a  town,  than  to  mark  precisely  the  signs  of 
the  decline  of  what  had  once  been  a  flourishing  city  into  a 
mere  village.     There  are  however  three  of  the  great  modem 
centres  of  industry  which  began  to  come  into  notice  in  the 
Tudor  reigns.    Manchester  is  casually  referred  to  as  a  market  Man- 
town  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.*,  but  it  is  spoken  of  in  1542*  '^"^* 
as  a  flourishing  centre  of  textile,  both  linen  and  woollen  manu- 
facture, especially  of  Manchester  cottons,  and  Manchester  a.d.  1552. 
friezes*.    Leland  gives  a  most  interesting  4)icture  of  Binning-  Birmng- 
ham  as  it  was  in  his  time,  and  we  may  picture  it  as  a  mere 


1  1  and  2  p.  and  M.  c.  7.  >  12  Ed.  11.  c.  6.    6  B.  11.  o.  9. 

8  3  H.  Vm.  c.  8.    "  Ma;)y  aiid  the  moet  part  of  the  cities,  burghs  and  towns 
corporate  within  this  reahn  of  England  be  fallen  in  min  and  decay." 
*  Rot.  Pari,  VI.  182  a,  »  38  H.  Vm.  c.  15. 

0  5  and  6  Ed.  YI.  c.  6.    The  '  cottons '  were  a  kind  of  woollen  mannf actore. 
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village,  but  with  very  active  forges  and  ironworks*.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Sheffield* 
permitted  the  formation  of  a  company  of  cutlers  there.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  an  ancient  village,  which  was  still  under 
manorial  government,  and  had  not  risen  to  the  rank  of  a 
corporate  town,  comes  into  notice  as  a  centre  of  the  active 
industrial  life  through  which  it  has  subsequently  attained  a 
world-wide  fame.  The  assessment  of  1334,  which  rendered 
the  Lancastrian  taxation  so  heavy  to  the  older  corporate 
towns,  was  in  all  probability  but  lightly  felt  in  these  rising 
villages;  and  we  may  surmise  that  craft  gilds  had  never 
obtained  any  considerable  sway.  It  is  not  improbable  too 
that  London  was  greatly  re-invigorated  at  this  time'.  The 
new  companies,  such  as  the  Muscovy  Merchants,  the  Turkey 
Merchants  and  others,  were  mostly  composed  of  London 
citizens,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  capital  gave  rise  to  much 
anxiety,  which  expressed  itself  at  last  in  the  proclamations  of 
Elizabeth  and  Charles  I. 

148.  The  decay  of  corporate  towns  would  naturally  be  ac- 
companied by  the  decay  of  the  institutions  which  had  grown  up 
in  these  towns.  The  craft  gilds  were  ceasing  to  be  effective 
institutions  for  the  well-being  of  their  respective  trades ;  and 
though  the  effort  was  made  to  control  and  re-invigorate  them 
so  as  to  use  them  for  the  regulation  of  industry,  they  were  no 
longer  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Provision  was  often  made 
for  the  execution  of  the  industrial  statutes  in  places  where 
no  gild  existed.  So  far  as  industrial  regulation  was  concerned 
they  were  no  longer  positively  necessary,  and  unless  duly 
controlled,  they  might  be  positively  hurtful. 

The  ordinary  craft  gild  then  was  not  able  to  claim  any 
immunity  when  Somerset  made  his  great  attack  on  the 
property  of  all  semi-religious  bodies.  Effect  had  not  been 
given  very  generally  to  the  statute  by  which  Henry  VIII. 
confiscated  the  property  of  all  Colleges,  Fraternities,  Brother- 
hoods and  Gilds*,  or  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
would  hardly  have  survived*;  but  the  advisers  of  Edward  VI. 


1  Leland,  rv.  114.  »  Hunter,  HaUamshire  (Gatty),  p.  150. 

8  Compare  Armstrong's  complaint  in  Pauli,  Drei  Denkschriften^  p.  40. 
*  37  H.  Vni.  c.  4.  «  Rogers,  Six  Centuries,  347. 
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liked  to  pose  as  the  enemies  of  superstition*,  and  were  A.D.  1485 
forced  to  avail  themselves  of  every  excuse  for  appropriating 
their  neighbours*  goods.  The  statute  indeed  exempts  gilds 
and  fraternities  of  misteries  or  crafts',  but  it  may  be  doubted  Craft  gilds 
whether  any  large  number  actually  survived  and  there  was 
little  inclination  to  grant  them  any  exemption.  In  the 
following  year,  when  a  measure  was  passed  against  associa- 
tions of  dealers  in  victuals,  it  was  also  directed  against 
artisans  and  labourers  who  had  made  "confederacies  and 
promises"  and  had  "sworn  mutual  oaths";  they  had  agreed 
not  only  that  they  should  not  meddle  one  with  another's 
work,  and  perform  and  finish  that  another  hath  done,  but 
also  to  constitute  and  appoint  how  much  work  they  should 
do  in  a  day,  and  what  hours  and  time  they  should  work*. 
It  was  also  provided  that  artisans  might  work  where  they 
pleased,  whether  they  were  free  of  the  town  or  not,  and  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  local  craft  gilds  were  thus  set  aside. 
The  London  companies  could  not  be  dissolved,  unless  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  new  constitution  for  the  government 
of  the  city;  and  they  survived,  as  did  the  Palmers'  gild 
at  Ludlow,  which  had  recently  devoted  itself  to  the  cause 
of  education  in  that  town.  Preston  too  seems  to  have 
escaped  and  Coventry;  but  the  craft  gilds  of  England 
generally  speaking  received  their  death  blow  in  1547. 
When  we  remember  that  a  great  part  of  their  wealth  was 
spent  in  providing  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased 
brethren,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the.  main  objects  of  the 
association,  we  can  see  that  Edward's  advisers  had  the  desired 
excuse  for  including  many  bodies  that  might  perhaps,  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  have  been  able  to  plead  for 
exemption*.     Had  the  conditions  of  industrial  life  been  such 

^  E.  Green,  Introduction  to  Survey  and  Rental  of  Chantries  dc.  in  Somerset, 
p.  vi. 

a  1  E.  VI.  c.  14,  §  7.  »  2  and  8  Ed.  VI.  c.  16. 

*  The  gilds  were  aboliahed  in  1547:  in  a  statute  of  1549  the  wardens  of  the 
clothworkers  are  recognised  as  officials  for  carrying  oat  the  act  (3  and  4  Ed.  VI. 
c.  2,  §  3),  bnt  they  have  no  such  position  assigned  them  in  1552  (5  and  6  Ed. 
VI.  cc.  6,  8).  The  only  case  I  have  noticed  where  the  wardens  of  a  gild  are 
recognised  for  public  duties  after  1547,  is  in  regard  to  the  London  Grocers;  they 
were  associated  with  physicians  in  the  duty  of  searching  apothecaries'  shops. 
1  Mary,  n.  c.  9. 

c.  30 
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AJ).  1485  that  they  were  really  required*,  they  would  certainly  have 
escaped,  though  shorn  of  their  wealth;  but  they  were  no 
longer  necessary  for  regulating  industry  wisely  and  effect- 
ively, and  if  they  were  not  broken  up  they  had  not  vigour 
enough  to  maintain  a  useless  existence. 

It  is  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  however,  that  there  is  the 
clearest  evidence  that  industry  was  entering  upon  a  new 
phase ;  the  weaving  trade  affords,  as  we  should  expect,  the 
Capitalist  clearest  evidence  that  the  era  of  capitalist  production  had 
^^^^^^  '  really  begun.  The  act  of  1555  touching  weavers  shows  that 
clothmaking  had  got  into  the  hands  of  employers  with  large 
capitals.  "  For  as  much  as  the  weavers  of  this  realm  have  as 
well  at  this  present  parliament  as  at  diverse  other  times, 
complained  that  the  rich  and  wealthy  clothiers  do  many  ways 
oppress  them,  some  by  setting  up  and  keeping  in  their  houses 
diverse  looms,  and  keeping  and  maintaining  them  by  journey- 
men and  persons  unskilful,  to  the  decay  of  a  great  number  of 
artificers  which  were  brought  up  in  the  said  science  of 
weaving,  their  families  and  households,  some  by  engrossing  of 
looms  into  their  hands  and  possession  and  letting  them  out 
at  such  unreasonable  rents  as  the  poor  artificers  are  not  able 
to  maintain  themselves,  much  less  their  wives,  family  and 
children,  some  also  by  giving  much  less  wages  and  hire  for 
the  weaving  and  workmanship  of  cloth  than  in  times  past  they 
did*."  Here  once  more  we  find  the  rapid  development  of  the 
cloth  manufacture  and  see  the  very  same  mischiefs  in  it,  as 
appeared  more  generally  and  in  other  trades  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Exactly  a  hundred  years  before  there  had  been  the 
first  symptom  of  the  change  in  the  outcry  against  foreign 
capitalists',  and  now  the  English  employers  were  wealthy 
enough  to  carry  on  their  business  on  these  new  lines*. 
and  This  clear  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  evil  gives  us 

^7,      ^    assistance  in  interpreting  the  precise  bearing  of  all  other 

1  This  may  have  been  the  case  in  ScoUand  where  saryivals  of  the  gild  system 
are  far  more  obvions  than  in  English  towns ;  as  in  S.  Mary  Magdalen's  Chapel  in 
the  Cowgate  in  Edinburgh  or  the  Trinity  Hall  in  Aberdeen. 

a  2  and  3  P.  and  M.  c.  11. 

8  1455,  Rot,  Pari.  v.  334.    See  above,  p.  3S4. 

*  Stump,  the  clothier  who  utilised  the  monastic  buildings  at  Malmesbury  as  a 
factory  is  a  case  in  point.  Leland,  Itin,  n.  53.  Compare  also  Cirencester, 
Leland,  v.  65. 
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statutes.  Steps  were  taken  to  prevent  employers  from  hiring  A.D.  1485 
their  journeymen  by  the  week  or  for  other  short  periods ;  ^^  ^^ 
and  they  were  also  prohibited  from  overstocking  with  appren- 
tices, as  each  was  to  have  one  journeyman  to  every  three 
apprentices*.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  discussion 
which  has  arisen  in  our  own  time  about  uncertainty  of 
employment  and  'hourly  hirings',*  or  with  the  eighteenth 
century  outcry  about  'overstocking  with  pauper  apprentices'/ 
will  have  no  diflBculty  in  recognising  in  the  phaenomena 
described  above  the  symptoms  of  capitalistic  industry. 

There  is  another  striking  instance  of  the  important  part  Planting 
which  mdustrial  capital  was  beginmng  to  assume  in  connexion 
with  textile  manufactures.  Russets,  satins  and  fustians  of 
Naples  had  been  imported  into  the  kingdom  in  large  quantities 
and  the  Norwich  worsted  trade  was  said  to  be  suflfering  in 
consequence.  It  occurred  to  certain  substantial  men  of  that 
city  however*  that  it  might  be  possible  to  introduce  the 
foreign  art  into  this  country;  and  the  Mayor  with  six  Alder- 
men and  six  other  merchants  of  Norwich  had,  "at  their  great 
costs  and  charges,  as  well  in  bringing  of  certain  strangers  from 
the  parts  beyond  the  sea  into  the  said  city,  as  also  in  making 
looms  and  all  other  provision  for  the  same,"  introduced  the 
art,  and  set  twenty-one  weavers  to  learn  it,  so  that  the  russets 
and  fustians  of  Norwich  were  better  and  cheaper  than  those 
of  Naples.  They  accordingly  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  a.d.  1565. 
by  which  they  were  incorporated,  and  had  power  given  them 
to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  to  choose  wardens  who  should 
search  for  defective  goods.  This  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first 
venture  of  capitalists  to  import  the  necessary  plant  and  the 
necessary  skill  so  as  to  introduce  a  new  trade  ;  the  craft  gilds 
had  originated  as  associations  of  those  who  were  actual  workers, 
but  it  is  evident  that  this  was  a  corporation  consisting  not  of 
artisans  but  of  capitalists.  Just  as  the  merchants  of  Bristol 
were  empowered  to  make  discoveries  and  trade  to  the  west, 
and  the  London  merchants  to  send  their  expeditions  to  the 
north  and  east,  so  were  these  Norwich  merchants  associated 

1  3  and  4  E.  VI.  c  22. 

>  Industrial  Remuneration  Conference  Report^  pp.  92, 106. 

3  Brentano,  CT.xxn.  *  1  and  2  P.  and  M.  c.  14. 
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AJ).  1485   but  for  an  industrial  and  not  a  trading  enterprise.    We  might 
""  push  the  analogy  &rther  and  notice  that  in  both  cases  they 

were  enabled  to  form  a  regulated  and  not  a  joint  stock 
company ;  but  the  mode  under  which  this  new  industry  was 
planted  is  quite  distinct  from  all  that  we  gather  of  John  Kemp 
and  his  associates  imder  Edward  III.;  the  introduction  of  the 
new  drapery  weaving,  and  of  the  silk  manufisicture  at  a  later 
time,  was  eflfected  on  the  older  plan  by  the  immigration  of 
bodies  of  artisans  rather  than  by  the  intervention  of  capitalists. 
But  the  increased  attention  which  was  now  given  to  industrial 
improvement  was  at  least  congruent  with  the  new  importance 
which  capital  was  assuming  in  industry. 


V.    The  Land  Question. 

Increase  of  149.  /  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  the  proofs  that  the 
y^J^  increase  of  pasture  farming  at  the  expense  of  tillage,  which 
was  generally  spoken  of  as  '  enclosing,'  was  going  on  rapidly 
under  Henry  VII.  and  his  successors.  Evidence  has  been 
adduced  above  of  the  tendency  during  the  fifteenth  century*, 
and  in  the  sixteenth  it  was  generally  deplored.  The  remarks 
of  such  writers  as  Sir  Thomas  More',  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Realm,  and  Thomas  Starkey,  a  Royal  Chaplain",  are  conclusive 
as  to  the  wide  range  over  which  the  change  was  progressing ; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  the  act  which  asserts  the  great 
extent  of  the  mischief  in  1534.  "  Forasmuch  as  diverse  and 
sundry  persons,  to  whom  God  of  His  goodness  hath  disposed 
great  plenty  and  abundance  of  movable  substance,  now  of  late 
within  few  years  have  daily  studied,  practised  and  invented 
ways  and  means  how  they  might  accumulate  and  gather 
together  into  few  hands  as  well  great  multitude  of  farms 
as  great  plenty  of  cattle  and  in  especial  sheep,  putting  such 
land  as  they  can  get  to  pasture  and  not  to  tillage,  whereby 
they  have  not  only  pulled  down  churches  and  towns,  and 
enhanced  the  old  rate  of  the  rents  of  the  possessions  of  this 
Realm,  or  else   brought  it  to  such  excessive  fines  that  no 

/^  1  See  above,  pp.  361,  393.  a  F^^^,  ff,  ^^- 

f        *  Dialogue  between  Cardinal  Pole  and  Thomas  Lupset,  E.  E.  T.  S.  p.  72. 
(    lutrodnction,  §  2,  refs. 


^ 
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poor  man  is  able  to  meddle  with  it,  but  also  have  raised  and  AJ).  1485 
enhanced  the  prices  of  all  manner  of  com,  cattle,  wool,  pigs, 
geese,  hens,  chickens,  eggs,  and  such  other,  almost  double 
above  the  prices  which  hath  been  accustomed,  by  reason 
whereof  a  marvellous  multitude  and  number  of  the  people 
of  this  realm  be  not  able  to  provide  meat  and  drink  and 
clothes  necessary  for  themselves,  their  wives  and  children, 
but  be  so  discouraged  with  misery  and  poverty  that  they 
fall  daily  to  theft,  robbery  and  other  inconvenience,  or  pitifully 
die  for  hunger  and  cold*.*'  This  be  it  observed  was  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  therefore  before  the  time 
when  the  new  landlords  pushed  on  the  practice  of  enclosing 
with  great  rapidityTl 

L.  ^t  is  necessary  to  notice  however  that  there  were  Endonng. 
two  distinct  changes  going  on,  which  are  both  spoken  of  under 
the  same  term,  *  enclosing/  The  word  really  meant  the  fenc- 
ing or  planting  of  hedgerows  round  a  greater  or  smaller  area 
of  land,  and  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  enclosing  of  a 
large  district  as  one  grazing  farm  or  sheep  run,  and  some- 
times to  the  enclosing  of  an  estate  into  many  separate  fields 
or  closes^ 

/  Now  each  of  these  methods  of  enclosing  implied  a  break 
up  of  the  old  agricultural  system.    The  three  fields  with  the 
scattered  strips  would  disappear  in  either  case,  but  here  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  forms  of  enclosure  would  end. 
In  the  one  case,  the  whole  district  would  be  overrun  with  she^ 
sheep,  and  there  would  be  no  occupation  for  any  labourers  but  ^    ' 
a  few  herds,  and  therefore  no  need  for  a  resident  population ; 
in  the  other  case  the  lands  would  simply  be  re-arranged,  ConvenOle 
and   the    same  population  would  be  maintained  in  more^*^***^' 
comfortable  circumstances  than  beforeT]  Fitzherbert's  Boke  of  ^ 
Surveyirtge  ends  with  a  chapter  which  professes  to  show  how^^ ' 
to  make  a  township  that  is  worth  20  marks  a  year  worth 
£20  a  year.     This  could  be  done  by  agreement  and  equitable 
exchange,  and  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  everyone;  the 
rich  man  would  not  overpress  the  poor  man  with  his  cattle 
on  the  common  pasture,  but  every  man  could  eat  his  own  close 
at  his  pleasure ;  the  cattle  could  lie  out  at  nights  under  the 

1  26  H.  vni.  c.  13. 
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AJ).  1486  cover  of  the  hedges,  and  be  in  better  condition,  and  cost  less 
for  hay  and  straw.  But  the  great  saving  would  be  in  tillage. 
After  the  exchange  every  husband  would  have  "  six  several 
closes,  whereof  three  be  for  com*,  the  fourth  for  his  layse',  the 
fifth  for  his  common  pasture ;  and  in  winter  time  is  but  one 
occupied  with  com,  and  then  hath  the  husband  other  five  to 
occupy  till  Lent  come,  and  that  he  hath  his  fallow  field,  his 
ley  field  and  his  pasture  field  all  summer.  And  when  he 
hath  mown  his  meadow  then  he  hath  his  meadow  ground,  so 
that  if  he  have  any  weak  cattle  that  would  be  amended,  or 
diverse  manner  of  cattle,  he  may  put  them  in  any  close  he 
will,  the  which  is  a  great  advantage ;  and  if  all  should  lie 
common  then  would  the  edyche*  of  the  cornfields  and  the 
aftermath  of  all  the  meadows  be  eaten  in  ten  or  eleven  days. 
And  the  rich  man  that  hath  much  cattle  would  have  the 
advantage,  and  the  poor  man  would  have  no  help  nor  relief 
Eeammic  in  winter,  when  he  hath  most  need :  and  if  an  acre  of  land 
^"*"'  be  worth  sixpence  or  it  be  enclosed  it  will  be  worth  eight 

pence  when  it  is  enclosed  by  reason  of  the  composting  and 
dunging  of  the  cattle,  that  shall  go  and  lie  upon  it  both 
day  and  night :  and  if  any  of  his  three  closes  that  he  hath 
for  his  com  be  worn  or  ware  bare,  then  he  may  break  and 
plough  up  his  close  that  he  had  for  his  layse,  or  the  close 
that  he  had  for  his  common  pasture,  or  both,  and  sow  them 
with  corn,  and  so  shall  he  have  alway  rest  ground  the  which 
will  bear  much  com^ " :  he  would  also  save  somewhat  in  the 
wages  of  his  herdsmen,  while  the  hedges  would  protect  his 
com  much  better  than  they  were  likely  to  dof^  In  fact  such 
enclosing  as  this  meant  a  new  method  of  husbandry.  All 
through  the  middle  ages  the  three  arable  fields  had  been 
cut  oflf  from  the  common  waste  and  continuously  cultivated, 
with  a  fallow  every  third  year;  enclosure  meant  the  intro- 
duction of  convertible  husbandry,  and  it  set  every  man  free 
from  the  customary  rotation  and  enabled  eaclunanJiajaiake. 
the  best  he  could  of  his  own  separate  holding 
Severaland  The  Superior  profit  from  such  land  enclosed  and  used  for 
c  ampum.    convertible  husbandry  is  the  subject  of  a  curious  poem  by 

1  25  H.  Vm.  c.  13.  >  Cow-pasture  (Mavor,  glossarj  to  Tosser). 

*  The  growth  in  the  stubble.  *  Fitzherbert,  Surveyinge^  f.  59. 
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Thomas  Tusser*,  who  extols  the  advantages  of  '  several '  or  A.D.  i486 

'  ^  o  1668 

enclosed  farms  over  'champion'  or  open  field  husbandry.  The 
introduction  of  these  improved  methods  too  goes  a  long  way 
to  explain  the  curious  fact  that  there  was  no  disproportionate' 
rise  in  the  price  of  com  at  the  time  when,  according  to  all 
accounts,  the  breadth  of  tillage  was  being  greatly  reduced 
and  grazing  farms  were  being  formed  out  of  arable  landa  A^ 
very  interesting  tract'  written  about  1530  asserts  that  there 
were  forty  ploughs  fewer  in  Oxfordshire  at  that  date  than 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. ;  the  author  goes  on  to  calculate 
the  loss  which  this  change  involved;  it  meant,  as  he  believed, 
that  twelve  score  persons  were  thrown  out  of  emplo)rment 
and  that  there  was  less  provision  for  the  realm.  Similar 
changes  were  going  on  all  around,  and  as  he  asserted  wool, 
mutton,  beef,  com,  white  meat  and  eggs  were  all  dearer  than 
they  used  to  be ;  and  this,  as  he  tries  to  prove,  because  of  the 
number  of  sheep.  The  argument  is  not  very  forcible  in  all 
cases,  but  it  at  least  helps  to  show  that  there  was  no  such 
special  change  in  the  price  of  cereals  as  we  might  have 
expected.    ^ 

150.  lit  is  obvious  that  enclosing  for  convertible  hus- 
bandry would  be  an  economic  gain  and  would  have  very 
few  bad  effects ;  there  would  be  a  slight  decrease  of  employ- 
ment for  herds,  but  there  would  be  more  for  hedgers  and 
ditchers,  and  the  difference   to  wage-earners  would  not  be 
very  serious.     But  the  formation  of  large  sheep  runs  was  a  Social 
very  different  matter.     Evictions,  such  as  those  which  must  ^^^dUmng 
have  taken  place  at  Stretton  Baskerville*,  were  a  great  social -^2^!,^^ 
evil,  but  the  depopulation  of  large  tracts  of  country  was  also 
a  political  danger.     It  was  in  this  aspect  that  the  subject  Po2«eteaZ 
first  attracted   the  attention  of   parliament*;    the  Isle   of^|^J^ 
Wight  was  taken  up  with  a  few  large  sheep  runs,  the  towns 
and  villages  had  been  let  down,  the  fields  dyked  and  made 
pasture,  and  there  was  no  effective  force  to  defend  the  coast 
against  the  French;  hence  it  was  decreed  that  no  one  was 

1  Five  Hundred  Point*  of  Htuhcmdry^  October. 
s^^All  prices  were  risiiig.     Strype,  Ec.  Mem.  n.  i.  146,  n.  ii.  869 
>  Certayne  causes  gathered  together^  wherein  is  showed  the  decaye  of  EngUmd, 
eprinted  in  E.  E.  T.  B.,  Four  Supplications,  98. 

*  See  above,  p.  899.  »  4  H.  VIL  c.  16. 
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AJ>.  1485  to  have  more  than  one  iarm,  or  a  farm  the  rent  of  which 
exceeded  ten  marks.  The  lords  did  not  exert  themselves  to 
put  pressure  on  their  tenants  as  they  might  have  done 
A.D.  1615.  under  Henry  VIIL's  first  acts  on  the  subject* ;  and  in  1536 
parliament  enacted  that  the  king  should  have  the  moiety 
of  all  lands  decayed  since  the  previous  statute  was  passed, 
till  the  owners  should  repair  or  re-erect  houses  of  husbandry 
A.D.  1584.    again';  while  another  statute  prohibited  cmv  single  grazier 

from  having  a  flock  of  more  than  2000  shee^j 
Social  ^jat  if  the  political  danger  was  more  prominently  felt  at 

grievances,  g^^  ^j^^  social  grievances  soon  attracted  attention ;  and  these 
became  still  more  prominent  when  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  and  the  sudden  transference  of  their  lands  set  the 
contrast  between  the  old  order  and  the  new  in  the  strongest 
ligh^^A  careful  estimate  seems  to  show  that  about  one 
fifteenth  of  the  landed  property  of  the  country  must  have 
changed  hands  at  this  time*,  if  we  include  the  monastic  pos- 
sessions which  were  confiscated  in  1536  and  1539  and  the 
chantry  lands  which  Edward  conveyed  to  new  uses  in  1548. 
^^^    .  A  contemporary  writer  has  left  an  interesting  picture  of 

of  the  mo-  the  monastic  estates  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution;  "There 
"*"  ^'^***  was  no  person  that  came  to  them  heavy  or  sad  for  any  cause 
that  went  away  comfortless:  they  never  revenged  them  of 
any  injury,  but  was  content  to  forgive  it  freely  upon  sub- 
mission, and  if  the  price  of  com  had  begun  to  start  up  in 
the  market  they  made  thereunto  with  wain  load  of  com, 
and  sold  it  under  the  market  to  poor  people,  to  the  end  to 
bring  down  the  price  thereof  If  the  highways,  bridges  or 
causeys  were  tedious  to  the  passengers  that  sought  their 
living  by  their  travel,  their  great  help  lacked  not  toward 
the  repairing  and  amending  thereof,  yea  oftentimes  they 
amended  them  on  their  own  proper  charges. 
The  old  "If  any  poor  householder  lacked  seed  to  sow  his  land,  or 

bread,  com  or  malt  before  harvest,  and  came  to  a  monastery 

1  6  H.  Vm.  c.  6  and  7  H.  Vm.  c.  1. 

2  27  H.  Vin.  c.  22.  8  26  H.  VIH.  c.  18. 

*  The  amount  of  ecclesiastical  wealth  in  1535  was  officially  returned  by  special 
commissioners,  and  is  recorded  in  the  Valor  Ecdesiaaticus.  For  a  very  careful 
comjmrison  of  the  wealth  of  the  Chorch  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and  of  Henry  Vm. 
see  Dixon's  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  i.  249. 
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either  of  men  or  women  he  should  not  have  gone  away  with-  aj).  1485 
out  help ;  for  he  should  have  had  it  until  harvest,  that  he  "" 
might  easily  have  paid  it  again.  Yea  if  he  had  made  his 
moan  for  an  ox,  horse  or  cow,  he  might  have  had  it  upon  his 
csredit,  and  such  was  the  good  conscience  of  the  borrowers  in 
those  days  that  the  thing  borrowed  needed  not  to  have  been 
asked  at  the  day  of  pa}rment. 

"They  never  raised  any  rent,  or  took  any  incomes  or 
garsomes  (fines)  of  their  tenants,  nor  ever  broke  in  or 
improved  any  commons  although  the  most  part  and  the 
greatest  waste  grounds  belonged  to  their  possessions. 

"  If  any  poor  people  had  made  their  moan  at  their  day  of 
marriage  to  any  Abbey  they  should  have  had  money  given 
to  their  great  help.  And  thus  all  sorts  of  people  were  helped 
and  succoured  by  abbeys;  yea  happy  was  that  person  that 
was  tenant  to  an  abbey,  for  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  hear  that 
any  tenant  was  removed  by  taking  his  &rm  over  his  head, 
nor  he  was  not  afiraid  of  any  re-entry  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  if  necessity  drove  him  thereunto.  And  thus  they 
fiilfilled  the  works  of  charity  in  all  the  country  round  about 
them,  to  the  good  example  of  all  lay  persons  that  now  have 
taken  forth  other  lessons,  that  is,  nunc  tempus  alios  postuUU 
mores^,'* 

Some  attention  may  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  a  and  the 
Mendly  witness,  when  that  of  men  who  were  not  only  hostile,  '^' 
but  deeply  interested  in  the  destruction  of  the  houses,  is 
so  firequently  repeated;  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  so  £ur  as 
economic  matters  are  concerned,  the  testimony  of  this  writer 
is  amply  confirmed  by  other  evidence^n  the  act  of  confisca-  a.d.  1536. 
tion  a  clause  was  inserted  that  the  new  owners  should  be 
bound  to  keep  a  good  and  continual  house  and  household 
on  the  same  site,  and  to  keep  up  the  same  amoimt  of  tillage 
as  formerly';  while  the  o£Gicial  documents  connected  with 
Edward's  attempt  to    stop  the  evils   of   enclosures,  show  a.d.  1548. 
quite  clearly  that  the  question  had  been  brought  into  new 

1  Cole  MSS.  (BritiBh  Miueiim),  xn.  foL  5.  The  fall  of  religioue  houses.  The 
author  resided  near  Boohe  Abhey  in  Yorkshire,  and  had  boo^t  some  goods  sold 
ont  of  a  church  by  Edward's  commission.  The  management  of  episcopal  and 
cathedral  estates  is  criticised  with  some  seTerity  by  Dudley,  Tree,  88. 

«  27  H.  Vm.  c  28,  §  17. 
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AJ).  1485    prominence  by  the  action  of  those  who  had  obtained  pes- 

""  session  of  the  confiscated  landsy^' 

r^e  conduct  of  these  new  proprietors  had  made  it 
necessary  for  the  government  to  try  and  intervene;  for 
one  thing,  their  non-residence  was  a  serious  evil ;  they  fidled 
to  keep  a  good  and  continual  house,  and  neither  spent 
their  money  on  their  estates,  nor  helped  their  tenantry 
in  difficulties.  But  the  rapid  progress  of  enclosures  not 
only  roused  great  social  discontent  but  recalled  attention 
to  the  political  danger  which  accrued  from  the  decreased 
population;  this  last  point  is  spoken  of  very  decidedly 
in  the  king  s  proclamation^  &nd  also  in  the  address  of 
John  Hales,  the  prime  mover  in  the  matter,  to  his  fellow 
commissioner^  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  com- 
missioners were  in  no  sense  hostile  to  the  introduction  of 
convertible  husbandry;   by  enclosures  Hales  did  not  mean 

ConmU-     ''where  a  man  doth  enclose  and  hedge  in  his  own  proper 

aZaiurea.  ground  where  no  man  hath  commons.     For  such  enclosure 
is  very  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth ;  it  is  a  cause  of  great 
encrease  of  wood;  but  it  is  meant  thereby  when  any  man 
fl\  hath  taken  away  and  enclosed  any  other  men's  commons, 

or  hath  pulled  down  houses  of  husbandry  and  converted  the 
lands  from  tillage  to  pasture*."  J 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  vexed 
question  of  the  nature  of  common  rights ;  the  doctrine  which 
traces  them  back  to  a  time  of  primitive  fireedom  seems  every 
day  to  be  becoming  less  tenable ;  but  the  prime  origin  of  a 
right,  which  had  been  exercised  for  several  generations,  would 
hardly  aflfect  the  attitude  of  those  who  felt  themselves 
deprived   of  a  boon  they  had  always  enjoyed  as  a  matter 

Curtailing  of  coursc.^oome  of  the  landlords  in  enclosing  the  common 
waste  had  left  so  little  pasturage  for  the  tenantry  that  they 
could  not  keep  the  necessary  stock  to  work  their  fields ;  they 
were  not  actually  evicted,  but   their  farming  became   un- 

1  "  The  force  and  pnissance  of  this  cor  reahn,  which  was  wont  to  be  greatly  feared 

of  all  foreign  powers,  is  very  mnch  decayed;  our  people  wonderfully  abated,  and 

those  that  remain  grieyonsly  oppressed."  Strype,  Ec.  Mem.  u.  ii.  349,  also  n.  i.  145. 

v^s  "  For  lack  of  people  to  defend  ns  against  oar  enemies,  we  shall  be  a  prey  for 

f  them."    Strype,  n.  ii.  862. 

-     »  strype,  n.  ii.  362. 
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profitable  ^     In  other  cases  the  peasants  were  simply  turned  AJ).  1485 

— 1558. 
Evicttoiu, 


out  of  their  holdings,  while  the  lords  resorted  to  all  sorts 


of  colourable  practices  in  order  to  evade  the  force  of  the  acts. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  lords  had  the  peasantry 
entirely  in  their  own  power,  and  that,  since  they  were 
technically  liable  for  incidents  of  the  nominal  servitude 
into  which  they  had  returned  since  the  failure  in  1381, 
and  their  lands  were  forfeited  in  law  if  not  in  equity'^ 

151.  yThe  agricultural  distresses  of  this  period,  which  the 
commission  failed  to  ameliorate',  have  a  double  interest ;  they 
bring  the  period  of  manorial  economy  to  an  end,  for  the 
traces  of  serfdom  which  crop  up  at  intervals  before  this  time 
may  now  be  said  to  cease ;  the  wholesale  evictions  of  those 
days  put  an  end  to  the  astriction  of  labourers  to  the  soil, 
and  thus  helped  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  tramps  who 
infested  the  countryj  Fitzherbert,  writing  shortly  before  this  Serfdom  in 
time,  had  spoken  of  the  continued  existence  of  bondmen  as  century. 
a  real  hardship.  "Howbeit  in  some  places  the  bondmen 
continue  as  yet,  the  which  me  seemeth  is  the  greatest 
inconvenience  that  now  is  suffered  by  the  law,  that  is  to  have 
any  Christian  man  bounden  to  another,  and  to  have  the  rule 
of  his  body,  lands  and  goods,  that  his  wife,  children  and 
servants  have  laboured  for  all  their  life  time  to  be  so  taken, 
like  as  and  it  were  extortion  or  bribery.  And  many  times  by 
colour  thereof  there  be  many  freemen  taken  as  bondmen  and 
their  lands  and  goods  taken  from  them,  so  that  they  shall  not 
be  able  to  sue  for  remedy,  to  prove  themselves  firee  of  blood. 
And  that  is  most  commonly  where  the  freemen  have  the 
same  name  as  the  bond  men,  or  that  his  ancestors  of  whom 
he  is  comen  was  manumised  before  his  birth.  In  such  case 
there   cannot  be  too  great  a  punishment*."  ^n  1536  the 

^  Articlea  of  Inquiry,  If  any  person  hath  letten  any  lands  to  farm  or  by  copy 
of  coort  roll,  reserving  the  sheep  pasture  of  the  same  to  himself ;  or  if  any 
person  hath  taken  from  his  tenants  their  commons,  whereby  they  be  not  able  to 
breed  and  keep  their  cattle  and  maintain  their  husbandry,  as  they  were  in  time 
past.    Strype,  n.  ii.  860. 

s  Supplieation  of  Poor  Commona  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1546,  p.  80. 

^  Compare  5  and  6  E.YI.  c.  5,  and  2  and  3  P.  and  M.  c.  2,  which  imply  that  the 
eril  was  unchecked. 

4  Fitzherbert,  Surveyinge,  chapter  zm.  Compare  also  Eett's  Demand,  "  We 
pray  that  all  bondmen  be  made  free,  for  Gk>d  made  all  free  with  his  precious  blood- 
shedding.'*    BxuueSU  Rett's  Rebellion,  p.  51, 
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AJ).  1485   House  of  Lords  read  and  rejected  a  bill  for  the  manumission 
155a  •* 

' .     of  serfs  called  bondmen  S  but  Elizabeth  issued  a  comniission 

McmwmU'     .... 

non.  for  enquiring  mto  the  cases  of  bondmen  on  royal  estates 

A.D.  1574.  ^^^  f^j.  granting  manumissions'.  In  some  instances  the 
exaction  of  predial  services  from  villans  by  manorial  lords 
can  be  traced  as  late  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth*,  but  though 
no  change  was  made  in  the  law,  the  lords  seem  to  have 
found  that  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  assert  their 
rights  over  the  persons  of  their  bondmen^  The  rendering  of 
services  reappeared  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, not  as  the  incidents  of  villanage,  but  as  a  form  of 
agreement  which  proved  more  or  less  convenient  to  one 
party  and  perhaps  to  both. 

The  evictions  and  enclosures  mark  the  end  of  serfdom 
in  England,  but  they  are  also  of  interest  to  us  from  the  exact 
parallel  they  afford  to  recent  troubles  in  the  north-west  of 
8kye  Scotland.     The  position  of  the  Skye  crofter  is,  economically 

erofura,  ^^  ^jj  events,  closcly  analogous  to  that  of  the  husbands  in  the 
Tudor  times.  The  struggle  in  both  cases  was  between  the  small 
farmer  working  his  holding,  and  the  leaseholder  or  tacksman 
who  had  a  sheepfarm*;  and  the  precise  grievances  alleged  are 
very  similar;  sometimes  we  hear  more  of  eviction  and  the 
pulling  down  of  houses,  sometimes  of  deprivation  of  pasture 
and  the  consequent  inability  of  the  crofters  to  farm  at  a 
profit*.  Coupled  with  these  social  grievances  is  the  old 
political  complaint  that  the  population  has  been  driven  away 
and  that  no  recruits  can  be  found  for  Highland  regiments. 
Labourer's  152.  ^o  important  change  was  made  during  this  period 
loages  ^^  ^j^^  stafutes  of  labourers.  The  act  of  1495'  closely  follows 
on  the  lines  of  that  which  had  been  passed  fifty  years  before®; 
it  limits  the  payments  for  holiday  times,  and  permits  reduc- 
tions for  laziness  in  the  morning  or  at  noonday  or  for  sitting 
long  over   meals;    it   fixes   maximum   rates   of  wages  and 

U^^dQumaU  of  House  qf  Lords,  16  July,  1486. 
s  Rymer,  Fosdera,  xv.  731. 

^  As  for  example  at  Gimingham  in  Norfolk,  a  case  to  which  Mr  Hubert 
Hall  has  called  my  attention. 

*  92  H.  Vm.  c.  2.    See  Howell's  State  Trials,  xx.  40,  in  the  report  of  the  case 
of  Somerset,  a  negro  slave,  in  1771. 

*  Skye  Crofters'  Commission  Report.    App.  A.,  pp.  6,  86. 

*  Report,  p.  81.  7  11  H.  VH.  c.  22.  «  23  H.  VI.  c.  12. 
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permits  the  pa)nnent  of  lower  rates,  where  lower  rates  are  AJ).  i486 
usual.  It  is  thus  obviously  intended  to  keep  wages  down,"" 
but  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  statutable  rates  are 
higher  than  they  had  been\  the  bailiff  might  get  26*.  Sd, 
as  against  24*.  4d.;  the  common  servant  in  husbandry 
168.  Sd,  and  4«.  for  clothes  as  against  15«.  and  Ss,  4id.  for 
clothes ;  artisan  wages  (without  meat  and  drink)  go  up  from 
4d.  and  5d.  per  day  to  5d.  and  6d.  per  day  in  summer  and 
winter  respectively  \  This  act  is  also  noticeable  because  it 
provides  for  the  wages  of  shipwrights  and  thus  testifies  to  an 
interest  in  naturalising  shipbuilding*.  It  was  destined  to  be 
of  short  duration  however  for  it  was  repealed  in  the  following 
year,  apparently  because  it  was  too  hard  upon  the  labourers', 
though  the  rates  it  specifies  do  not  differ  strikingly  with 
those  which  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  notes  as  usually  pfidd*. 
It  was  not  a  measure  which  attempted  to  force  down  wages 
to  a  much  lower  level  than  was  generally  current  at  the 
time,  but  it  does  on  the  whole  reflect  the  custom  of  the 
time  when  it  was  passed. 

The  act  of  1514  is  almost  identical  in  terms  with  that  of 
14^,  and  follows  it  in  the  important  section,  where  it  pre- 
scribes the  exact  hours  of  labour*!)  From  the  middle  of  March  and  houra 
to  the  middle  of  September  they  were  to  work  from  5  a.m. 

1  It  appears  that  one  penny  commanded  as  much  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
the  fifteenth  century  as  a  shilling  (or  at  any  rate  tenpence)  does  now.  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  the  silver  coins  had  been  reduced  to  a  third  of  their  original  size, 
and  abont  the  same  period  the  Talue  of  silver  qoadmpled,  which  gives  a  similar 
result  from  another  point  of  view. 

3  Coke  {Debate  o/Heraldsi  1550)  lays  great  stress  on  England's  superiority  over 
France  in  shipbnilding. 

»  12  H.  Vn.  c.  8.  *  Agriculture  and  Prices,  rv.  766. 

^  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  speaks  of  these  hoars  as  prescribed  by  an  act  of 
Elizabeth  {Six  Centuries,  542),  and  apparently  regards  it  as  part  of  the  supposed 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  parliament  and  the  justices  to  depress  the  condition  of 
the  labourer.  But  the  act  of  Elizabeth  merely  repeats  the  regulation  as  to  hours 
which  had  already  appeared  in  1514  and  1495;  a  clause  thus  repeated  probably 
embodied  the  ordinary  custom,  especially  as  it  was  introduced  in  an  act,  the 
provisions  of  which  about  wages  fairly  correspond  with  ordinary  custom. 

The  grounds  on  which  Professor  Rogers  infers  from  various  incidental  indica- 
tions that  the  working  day  only  lasted  eight  hours,  are  very  sUght.  His  chief 
point  is  that  payments  were  made  for  extra  hours,  amounting  to  forty-eight  hours 
a  week,  and  he  argues  that  the  normal  day  must  have  been  short  to  allow  of  eight 
hours  a  day  overtime.  Is  it  impossible  that  this  payment  was  for  the  united 
overtime  of  a  gang  of  several  men,  not  for  the  extra  work  done  hy  a  single  man? 
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A.D.  1486  till  between  7  and  8  p.m.,  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  for  dinner  and  for  the  midday  sleep,  which 
was  allowed  from  May  to  August.  In  winter  they  were  to 
work  during  daylight  \  This  act  could  not  be  enforced  in 
London,  where  higher  wages  had  been  given  and  where  the 
artisans  were  "  at  great  charge  for  rent  and  victual ";  so  that 
London  was  specially  exempted  from  these  regulations  in  the 

Rife  of  following  year*.  The  only  additional  evidence  which  the 
statute  book  furnishes  is  of  a  continued  rise  of  the  prices  of 
food,  and  consequent  demands  of  labourers ;  victuallers  were 
prohibited  from  combining  to  ask  unreasonable  prices,  and  the 
artisans  from  combining  for  various  purposes.  Some  of  them 
agreed  not  to  work  but  for  a  rate  which  they  themselves 
fixed,  they  would  not  carry  on  the  work  which  others  had 
begun,  they  limited  the  work  they  would  do,  and  the  hours 
they  would  work  each  day,  and  generally  conspired  and  took 
oaths  to  back  one  another  up  in  securing  their  own  terms ; 
this  conduct  called  forth  a  severe  law  against  such  combina- 
tions' in  1548. 

Such  were  the  conditions  on  which  employment  was 
obtained;  it  remains  for  us  to  glance  at  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  unemployed. 

153.  ^he  progress  of  enclosing,  accompanied  as  it  was  by 
eviction,  must  have  reduced  large  numbers  of  the  population 
to  the  condition  of  homeless  wanderers,  while  the  disbanded 

Tramps,  retainers  were  even  more  dangerous  tramps.  The  literature 
of  the  time  is  full  of  complaints  of  this  evil,  and  in  Starkey's 
dialogue  one  of  the  speakers  contends  that  idleness  is  the  root 

A.D.  1383.  of  the  mischief.  But  the  act  of  Richard  II.  was  so  severe  that 
it  could  not  be  enforced*;  all  the  vagrants  could  not  be 
committed  to  goal  as  there  was  no  accommodation  for  imprison- 
ing the  crowds  of  valiant  and  sturdy  beggars.     Accordingly 

A.D.  1495.  the  first  measure  of  Henry  VII.*  reduces  the  penalty  for 
vagabonds  to  three  nights  in  the  stocks,  a  penalty  which  was 
afterwards  reduced*  to  a  day  and  a  night!^ 

impotent         (The  difliculty  about  impotent  beggars  was  met  by  enjoin- 

poor,  V 

1  6  H.  Vni.  c.  3.  «  7  H.  Vin.  c.  5. 

8  2  and  3  E.  VI.  c.  15.  *  7  R.  11.  c.  5.  See  above. 

»  11  H.  Vn.  c.  2.  8  19  H.  Vn.  c.  12. 
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ine:  everyone  who  was  not  able  to  work  to  "go  rest  and  abide  AJ).  i486 

o  */  o  1558 

in  his  hundred  where  he  last  dwelt,  or  where  he  is  best 
known  or  bom,  there  to  abide  without  begging  out  of  the  said 
hundred.**  Those  who  professed  to  be  scholars  of  the  Uni- 
versities were  to  be  punished  like  other  vagabonds  unless  they 
could  show  letters  from  the  Chancellor,  and  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  to  be  provided  with  letters  from  the  captain 
of  the  ship  in  which  they  landed  \  Subsequent  legislation 
followed  on  these  lines  but  became  more  and  more  definite. 
In  1531  licenses*  were  required  from  all  impotent  ^tsoxib  ;  Licenses 
these  were  to  be  granted  by  justices  of  the  peace  and  to  define 
the  limits  within  which  the  holder  was  licensed  to  ask  for 
alma  The  able-bodied  vagrants  were  now  submitted  to  more 
vigorous  treatment ;  they  were  to  be  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
cart  and  whipped  through  the  place  where  they  were  found 
begging,  and  then  to  be  dispatched  by  the  straight  way  to  the 
place  where  they  were  bon\or  last  dwelt,  there  to  labour  "like 
as  a  true  man  oweth  to  do.'M  ^ 

A  considerable  step  in  advance  was  made  in  the  year  Funds  for 
of^e  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  It  was  found  that  the  ^^^^^^ 
existing  acts  could  not  be  enforced  because  there  was  no 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poor,  nor  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  able-bodied,  when  they  did  return  to  the  places 
where  they  ought  to  be  maintained ;  there  were  besides  no 
sufficient  instructions  as  to  the  way  in  which  tramps  should 
repair  to  their  proper  districts.  A  beggar  who  was  tramping 
homewards  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  a  day  was  to  be  relieved 
"  upon  the  sight  of  his  letters  given  him  at  the  time  of  his 
whipping,"  and  the  officers  of  all  towns  and  villages  were  to 
keep  the  poor  by  way  of  voluntary  and  charitable  alms;  while 
they  were  to  set  the  able-bodied  to  work  so  that  they  might 
maintain  themselves.  The  churchwardens  were  to  gather  the 
alms  with  boxes  on  Sundays,  festivals  and  holy  days,  so  that 
the  poor,  impotent,  lame,  sick,  feeble  and  diseased  might 
be  jMifficiently  provided  for  and  not  have  to  go  about  and 

1  11  H.  Vn.  c.  2.  >  22  H.  VnL  12, 

^  27  H.  Yin.  c.  25,  which  was  composed  hy  Heniy  himself  (Froade,  i.  80). 
Dorset  in  Suppression  of  MonasterieSt  86. 
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fit  is  important  to  notice  that  these  enactments  were 
foimd  necessary  before  the  effects  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  could  be  felt;  the  religious  houses  obviously 
had  not  sufficed  to  relieve  all  the  pauperism  in  the  country, 
for  the  complaints  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above 
all  date  from  the  time  when  they  were  still  in  full  pos- 
session of  their  wealth.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  suppression  was  followed  by  a  frightful  increase  of  the 
evil ;  we  cannot  of  course  obtain  anything  of  the  nature  of 
statistics\  but  the  desperate  measures  of  Edward  VL  are 
monuments  of  the  greatness  of  the  evil  with  which  they 
attempted  to  deal.  There  was  some  loss  to  the  poor  from  the 
cessation  of  the  actual  relief  which  had  been  provided  by 
monastic  doles,  but  a  far  more  serious  thing  was  thp  a|i<v>lr 
to  the  fab^'^  ^f  PK^^^^^y ;  estates  which  had  been  thoughtfully 
administered  and  where  the  husbandmen  had  been  helped 
through  bad  times  were  now  managed  by  men  who  cut  down 
their  pasture  rights  and  turned  them  adrifty 

^The  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  gilds  in  1647  acted 
in  a  similar  way ;  the  people  at  large  suffered,  not  so  much 
from  the  loss  of  the  property  as  from  the  break  up  of  the 
institution.  The  landed  property  was  for  the  most  part 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  masses  for  departed  brethren ; 
but  from  the  chests,  as  they  were  annually  replenished  with 
fees  and  payments,  assistance  was  given  to  brethren  which 
enabled  them  to   tide   over   hard   times.     The  loss  of  the 

1  "Concerning  the  poor  people,  notwithstanding  all  the  laws  made  against 
their  begging  and  for  the  proTision  of  them  within  their  several  parishes  and 
towns  where  they  dwell :  for  there  be  for  one  beggar  in  the  first  year  of  Eing 
Henry  VIII.  at  this  day  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  Majesty  an  hundred.  As 
may  partly  be  gathered  by  the  multitude  of  the  beggars  that  c«me  to  the  funeral 
of  (George  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  celebrated  at  Sheffield  in  Yorkshire  the  13th 
day  of  January  in  the  thirty-third  year.  For  there  were  by  the  report  of  such  as 
served  the  dole  unto  them,  the  number  of  eight  thousand,  and  they  thought  that 
there  were  almost  as  many  more  that  could  not  be  served  through  their  unmliness. 
Tea  the  press  was  so  great  that  diverse  were  slain  and  many  hurt :  and  further  it 
is  reported  of  credible  persons  that  well  estimated  the  number  of  all  the  said 
beggars  that  they  thought  there  was  about  twenty  thousand.  Now  judge  ye  what 
a  number  of  poor  people  is  to  be  thought  to  be  within  the  whole  realm,  seeing  so 
many  appeareth  to  be  in  one  smaU  part  of  a  county  or  shire,  for  it  is  thought  by 
great  conjecture  that  all  the  said  poor  people  were  abiding  and  dwelling  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  town  of  Sheffield  aforesaid  and  yet  were  there  many  more  that 
came  not  to  the  dole."    Tlie  Fall  of  Religious  HouseSt  Cole  MSS.  xn.  fol.  25. 
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peasantry  could  not  be  measured  by  guessing  at  the  probable  AJ>.  1485 
amount  of  cash  in  these  chests,  for  the  wrong  that  was  done 
them  consisted  in  the  removal  of  the  friendly  aid  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  pass  through  times  of  difficulty  without 
being  ruined.  Ijie  real  mischief  lay  in  the  break  up  of 
institutions  which  had  saved  men  from  falling  into  poverty, 
far  more  than  in  the  actual  loss  from  the  confiscation 
of  accumulated  fundwLFuU  information  in  regard  to  the 
possessions  and  rentals  of  the  gilds  at  the  time  of  the  confisca- 
tion is  available  for  the  county  of  Somerset  and  while  it  is 
clear  that  there  were  considerable  sums  set  aside  for  the 
support  of  priests  and  the  maintenance  of  lights,  as  well  as 
wealth  in  the  forms  of  vestments  and  plate,  it  is  not  obvious 
that  there  were  accumulated  funds  or  much  land  of  which  the 
income  was  assigned  to  benefit  purposes.  The  destruction 
of  the  organisation  was  a  serious  matter,  but  the  loss  of  the 
possessions  was  comparatively  unimportant,  so  far  as  their 
friendly  society  functions  were  concerned. 

>^The  first  year  of  Edward  s  reign  was  remarkable  for  an  Loiterers. 
extraordinary  statute  about  loiterers;  they  were  to  be  reduced  ^'^'  ^^^' 
to  a  temporary,  and  if  incorrigible,  to  perpetual  slavery,  to  be 
kept  in  irons,  and  branded  with  a  V.  for  vagrant  or  an  S. 
for  slave  according  as  their  slavery  was  terminable  or  life-long. 
It  was  also  enacted  that  beggar  children  might  be  taken  from 
their  parents  against  their  will  and  apprenticed  to  serve  till 
they  reached  the  age  of  four  and  twenty' ;  but  such  severe 
remedies  were  of  course  ineflfectual ;  they  were  set  aside  and 
the  act  of  1536  was  revived  with  some  trifling  modifications 

in  1550»3 

^  The  arrangements  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poor  were  Charity 
pul  on  a  somewhat  diflferent  footing  two  years  later,  when  a  S^***" 
regular  system  of  charity  organisation  was  introduced*.    Two  a.d.  1562. 
collectors  were  to  be  appointed  by  each  parish ;  they  were  to 
have  a  list  of  all  needy  persons  as  well  as  of  all  parishioners, 
and  to  "gently  ask  and  demand"  regular  gifts  of  so  much  a 
week  from  every  man  and  woman.     If  any  persons  declined 

1  E.  Green,  Survey  and  Rental  (1888),  Somerset  Record  Society, 
a  1  Ed.  VI.  c.  3.  »  3  and  4  B.  VI.  c.  16. 

4  5  and  6  E.  VI.  c.  2. 

c.  31 
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AD.  1485  to  give  the  parson  was  to  exhort  them,  and  if  they  were  still 
obdurate  they  were  to  be  sent  for  by  the  Bishop  who  was  to 

A.D.  1655.  persuade  them  as  best  he  might.  Under  Queen  Mary  the 
same  system  was  continued,  but  Christmas  was  fixed  as  the 
time  for  obtaining  promises  about  weekly  contributions*;  and 
it  was  arranged  that  if  there  was  such  a  number  of  poor  that 
the  people  could  not  support  them,  some  might  have  licenses 
and  badges  and  go  about  begging.  So  &r  it  seemed  that 
local  charity,  even  when  organised,  did  not  suffice  to  provide 
for  the  really  deserving  poor,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
put  down  open  begging  altogether.\ 


VI.    The  Revenue. 

• 

154.     The  Tudor  kings  were  distinguished  in  various 
ways  from  all  other  English  monarchs,  but  they  are  specially 
marked  out  by  the  expedients  on  which  they  ventured   in 
order  to  obtain  supplies.      Their   high-handed  robbery  of 
religious  and  charitable  institutions  is  rendered  more  odious 
by  the  unctuous  language  with  which  they  tried  to  gloze 
their  shameful  proceedings;   but  no  attempt  was   made    to 
Tampering  cxcusc  their  rcckless  abuse  of  royal  rights  in  debasing  the 
cutrency.     coinage.      There  had  been  reductions  in  the  size  of  the  coins 
issued  from  the  mint  in  1412  and  1464,  when  twelve  ounces 
of  silver  (11*2  oz.  of  fine  silver  to  18  dwt.  of  alloy)  were  coined 
into  £1.  175.  of  coins :  in  1527  Henry  coined  a  pound  of  silver 
of  the  old  touch  into  £2.  5s.,  and  from  that  time  the  de- 
Debaeed     basement,  as  well  as  the  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  coins, 
proceeded  till  1551.      Edward  went  so  far  as  to  coin  a  pound 
of  metal  consisting  of  3  ounces  of  silver  and  9  of  alloy  into 
£3.  128.  of  coinage. 

Even  if  we  had  accurate  returns  of  the  total  mass  thus 
issued  we  could  hardly  guess  its  effect  upon  the  actual 
currency.  There  had  been,  time  out  of  mind,  an  effort  made 
to  prevent  the  coinage  of  other  lands  from  getting  into 
circulation  in  England',  and  the  Tudors  continued  to  regu- 

1  2  and  3  P.  and  M.  c.  5.  a  See  above,  pp.  262,  300. 
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late  the  offices  of  exchange^  as  well  as  to  prohibit  the  export  A.D.  1485 
of  bullion  or  plate*;  but  coinage  was  easily  smuggled  when  the  "~ 
operation  was  remunerative,  and  we  find  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  certain  foreign  coins  were  ordinarily  current  in 
England.  Every  step  that  was  taken  in  the  way  of 
debasement  would  render  it  less  possible  to  draw  a  clear  line 
about  the  issues  of  foreign  powers ;  and  the  English  circu- 
lation suffered,  not  only  from  the  debased  coinage  which 
came  from  the  mint,  but  ttom  the  inferior  money  which  was 
brought  from  abroad 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose,  as  the  apologists  for  the  Tudors 
are  inclined  to  do,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  mischief 
which  was  being  done  by  the  debasement,  and  unaware  that 
the  immediate  gain  would  entail  a  permanent  diminution 
of  the  available  revenue.  The  nature  of  the  circulating 
medium  was  very  generally  understood  long  before  this  time", 
but  the  conduct  of  unscrupulous  bankrupts  is  not  usually 
governed  by  the  maxims  of  honesty  and  common  sense.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  debased  state  of  the  coinage  fully 
accounts  for  the  general  rise  of  prices  of  which  complaint  was  Ri$e  of 
commonly  made  in  Tudor  times.  The  statute  of  labourers  ^"^^^^ 
of  1495,  whiqh  was  evidently  conceived  in  a  spirit  hostile 
to  the  workers,  admits  a  higher  range  of  wages  than  had 
been  allowed  in  1445,  and  the  demands  of  the  labourers 
continued  to  increase ;  there  is  thus  evidence  of  an  upward 
tendency  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
well  as  in  the  sixteenth,  when,  according  to  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers*  figures,  a  very  decided  rise  took  place. 

Looking  back  from  this  distance  we  may  see  that  contem-  koto 
poraries  were  not  always  right  in  their  explanations  of  the  6^can<««- 
causes  of  the  distress  they  felt;  their  evidence  as  to  what^**'"*"'*^* 
occurred  may  be  perfectly  reliable,  but  we  need  not  accept 
their  explanations  of  the  reasons  of  changes  they  deplored. 
The  great  rise  of  wages  and  prices  after  the  Black  Death 
had  been  due  to  the   way  in   which   the    labourers   took 
advantage  of  their  monopoly,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century 

1  Macpherson,  Annals,  n.  31,  86,  73.  »  3  H.  Vm.  c.  1. 

>  See  NicboUui  Oresme,  above,  p.  820,  and  App.  E. 

31—2 
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AJD.  1485    each  class  was  supposed  by  its  neighbours  to  be  acting  in  a 
~  similar  fashion  and  to  be  guilty  of  causing  general  distress  \ 

Cofnbino'  The  landlords  were  said  to  enhance  their  rents,  and  hence  it 
was  believed  food  was  dearer ;  the  rich  graziers  were  said  to 
have  combined  so  as  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wool,  and  the 
clothing  trade  suffered ;  and  labourers  were  accused  of  joining 
to  dictate  their  own  terms  to  their  masters.  At  the  very  time 
when  competition  was  destroying  the  old  institutions,  there 
could  be  no  such  close  rings  formed  by  rival  traders,  and  it  is 
much  simpler  to  suppose  that  the  main  cause  of  the  change 
lay  in  the  debasement  of  the  circulating  medium  and  the  con- 
sequent rise  in  the  price  of  goods  of  every  sort.  Indeed  the 
difficulty  does  not  lie  in  accounting  for  the  rise  of  prices  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  but  in  understanding  why  that  rise 
had  not  taken  place  before.  Not  only  had  the  coinage  been 
debased  by  the  issues  of  1412  and  1445,  but  the  formation  of 
capital,  and  employment  of  capital  in  the  manu&cture  of 
cloth,  might  have  been  expected  to  bring  money  which  had 
been  hoarded  into  active  use,  and  to  increase  the  rapidity  of 
circulation*.  This  would  of  itself  have  rendered  a  considerable 
rise  of  prices  possible,  even  if  no  debasement  had  occurred ; 
but  the  two  causes  in  combination  might  have  been  expected 


^  The  unanimous  opinion  of  contemporaries  that  the  rise  of  prices  was  due  to 
combination  is  very  curious.  It  finds  expression  in  the  very  severe  law  which  was 
passed  against  the  engrossing  of  com,  wine,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  candles,  tallow, 
sheep,  lambs,  ccdves,  swine,  pigs,  geese,  capons,  hens,  pigeons  and  conies  (5  and  6 
E.  VI.  c.  14).  This  was  intended  to  render  food  cheap,  by  preventing  middlemen 
from  reaping  speculative  profits.  So  too  there  is  a  similar  enactment  about  the 
engrossing  of  butter  and  cheese  (3  and  4.  E.  VI.  c.  21).  The  law  against  conspira- 
cies to  raise  the  price  of  victuals  and  to  obtaui  excessive  wages  is  conceived  iu  the 
same  spirit  (2  and  3  E.  VI.  c.  15).  But  this  view  of  the  reason  of  the  rise  of 
prices  appears  in  its  most  naive  form  in  connexion  with  the  price  of  wool.  We 
should  say  that  when  wool  was  plentiful  it  must  be  cheap,  and  they  felt  that  since 
it  was  plentiful  and  not  cheap,  the  price  must  be  miduly  raised  by  the  speculatitms 
of  the  graziers.  "  They  that  have  grete  numbermeut  of  sheiie  must  nedes  have 
great  store  of  woU,  and  we  cannot  thynke  who  shulde  make  the  pryse  of  woU,  but 
those  that  have  grete  plentye  of  shepe.  And  we  do  partly  know  that  there  be 
some  dwellynge  withhi  these  thre  shyres  (Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  North- 
amptonshire) rather  than  they  will  sell  their  woll  at  a  low  pryse  they  will  keep  it 
a  yere  or  twayne  and  all  to  make  it  deare  and  to  kepe  it  a  deare  pryse."  Certayne 
Causes  in  Four  SujtplicaHona,  E.  E.  T.  S.  96.  See  also  Clement  Armstrong  in 
PauU's  Drti  DenkachrifUn,  22,  30. 

>  See  above,  p.  384,  on  the  competition  of  aliens  and  clothiers. 
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to  produce   very  marked,  and  not   merely  slight,  changes  aj).  i486 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  "~ 

Two  matters  must  however  be  taken  into  consideration-  Extrava- 
In  the  first  place  there  was  an  extraordinary  and  extravagant  ^^ckhm 
use  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  arts;  gold  lace,  and  gold  and  '^^**^' 
silver  trappings,  heavy  gilding  and  massive  plate  must  have 
been  obtained  by  making  use  of  silver  that  might  otherwise 
have  got  into  circulation.     The  frequent  regulations  of  the 
goldsmiths*  trade  seem  to  imply  that  they  found  a  good  deal 
of  employment,  and  we  need  not  forget  that  if  society  generally 
was   distressed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  many 
individuals  who  had  prospered  in  trade  as  clothiers  and  had 
made  considerable  fortunes.    Edward  IV.  did  not  borrow  from 
the  overtaxed  towns,  but  cast  himself  on  the  benevolence  of 
individual  citizens;  the  nobles  and  the  gilds  vied  with  one 
another  in  costly  display. 

But  besides  this,  the  action  of  Henry  VII.  in  hoarding  so  Hoards, 
much  bullion  would  also  diminish  the  circulating  medium 
and  prevent  prices  from  rising.  If  he  withdrew  anything 
like  £500,000  a  year  it  would  certainly  do  a  great  deal  to 
keep  nominal  prices  stable  during  the  less  active  period  of 
debasement.  Much  of  this  wealth  was  probably  drawn  from 
the  private  hoards  which  Edmund  Dudley  knew  so  well,  and 
not  taken  directly  from  the  money  in  active  circulation ;  but 
the  action  of  the  royal  miser  would  at  all  events  tend  to 
minimise  the  rise  which  might  have  been  expected  bom  de- 
basement, and  which  became  more  apparent  as  Henry  VIII. 
squandered  his  father's  treasures. 

Other  considerations  drawn  from  the  general  condition  oiBocud^ 
society  render  it  improbable  that  the  debasement  would  act  tended  to 
as  rapidly  on  prices  as  in  modem  times.     It  is  easy  to  see  ^pricee 
that  under  a  system  of  paying  labour  partly  in  coin  and'^*'*'^* 
partly  in  rations,  an  alteration  in  the  coinage  would  be  very 
slowly  felt  in  the  agreements  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed.   This  practice  was  found  not  only  in  the  immemorial 
customs    of   manorial  estates,  but   in  a  newly  developed 
industry.     We  hear  of  a  truck  system  in  1465,  and  it  existed 
in  the  clothing  trade,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  most 
likely  to  be  easily  affected  by  changes  in  the  circulating 
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iLD.1486   medium,  as  it  was  growing  rapidly.    So  long  as  industrial 
""  society  was  organised  and  calculated  prices  were  in  vogue 

there  were  institutions  which  tended  to  diminish  the 
fluctuations ;  the  regulations  of  each  gild,  and  the  jealousy 
which  each  gild  felt  for  its  neighbours,  would  make  for 
stability  in  prices.  The  relations  of  exchange  were  chiefly 
determined  by  the  calculations  of  the  makers  of  different 
wares,  and  coins  were  to  some  extent  like  counters,  in  which 
the  payments  agreed  on  could  be  settled,  and  which  would 
serve  to  obtain  valuable  articles  at  the  calculated  rate  on 
some  other  occasion. 
Mode  of  Another  suggestion  to  account  for  the  stability  of  prices 

•''*^'"**^  during  the  later  middle  ages  has  been  made  by  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers,  who  supposes  that  payments  were  generally 
made  by  weight  and  not  by  tale,  and  that  nominal  prices 
continued  to  represent  the  same  quantities  of  silver,  though 
as  the  coins  were  reduced,  each  pound  in  weight  would  be 
made  up  of  a  larger  number  of  coina  Some  reasons  have 
been  given  above  which  tell  against  this  view  as  it  appears 
that  when  payments  were  made  by  weight,  they  were  made 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  current  coin*;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  considerable  number  of  transactions  in  silver 
money  were  conducted  in  this  cumbrous  fashion  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  payments  by 
tale  were  common  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  it  is  not 
clear  why  the  more  primitive  practice  should  have  been  re- 
introduced, while  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  possible  motive 
there  could  be  for  diminishing  the  size  of  the  coins,  if  the 
Crown  was  not  to  pay  by  tale,  and  so  to  gain  the  difference. 
When  the  state  of  the  currency  was  the  subject  of  official 
enquiry  in  1382,  John  Hoo  suggested  that  a  remedy  would 
be  found*  by  insisting  that  payments  should  for  the  future 
be  made  by  weight ;  this  sufficiently  proves  that  payment  by 
tale  was  a  usual  practice  then.  On  the  whole  we  are  forced 
and  rise  in  to  supposc  that  silver  payments  were  usually  made  by  tale, 
of  silver^,  a^^d  when  by  weight  they  were  reckoned  in  terms  of  the 
diminished  coins,  so  that  the  stability  of  prices  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  silver  was  steadily  rising  at  the 

1  See  above,  p.  800.  «  Bat.  Pari.  ni.  127  a. 
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me  when  the  kings  were  reducing  the  weight  of  their  a.d.  1485 

— 1558. 

Boes. 

These  considerations  as  to  the  structure  of  society  and 
oubts  about  the  mode  of  payment  serve  at  least  as  sugges- 
ons  which  may  some  day  or  other  be  so  far  confirmed  as 
>  render  the  stability  of  prices  in  the  fifteenth  century 
tore  explicable.  They  may  certainly  warn  us  against  the 
Tor  of  trying  to  interpret  the  fluctuations  of  mediaeval  iHficuUy 
rices  as  easily  as  the  changes  which  take  place  in  thefretii^ 
odem  society  with  which  we  are  perfectly  familiar ;  in  the  p^^- 
vcy  articles  where  no  definite  regulation  was  possible  and 
here  consequently  fluctuations  were  frequent,  as  in  the 
rice  of  com,  the  difficulty  of  carriage  and  the  accidents  of 
rought  or  flood,  made  it  possible  for  prices  to  be  at  a  famine 
>int  in  Leicester  while  they  were  much  more  moderate  in 
ondon.  Changes  in  prices  while  the  state  of  society  is 
lown  and  remains  practically  unaltered  may  lead  us  to 
camine  the  possible  causes  of  change,  and  may  even  help 
I  to  estimate  how  great  a  change  has  been  brought  about 
f  some  known  cause;  figures  may  give  more  precision  to 
le  knowledge  we  already  possess,  but  we  must  have  some 
Mjuaintance  with  the  social  conditions  and  the  forces  that 
ere  actually  at  work  in  each  age,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
lachronisms  in  trpng  to  interpret  the  course  of  commercial 
ansactions. 

155.  The  remissions  which  had  been  so  constantly  allowed  Tenths  tmd 
iiring  the  fifteenth  century,  in  voting  fifteenths  and  tenths, 
lade  it  obvious  that  there  must  be  some  new  assessment 
r  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  towns  which  had  been 
laces  of  importance  in  1334  were  now  heavily  burdened, 
hile  there  must  have  been  many  wealthy  clothiers  and 
raziers  who  only  contributed  a  very  small  quotum  for  public 
urposea  At  the  same  time  it  would  have  been  very  difficult 
)  reopen  the  old  settlement;  Englishmen  have  apparently 
Iways  objected  to  inquisitorial  levies  based  on  attempts  to 
nd  out  what  their  actual  possessions  amount  to,  and  greatly 
refer  to  pay  a  fixed  sum.  The  fifteenths  and  tenths  which 
ad  been  originally  a  payment  of  fractions  of  actual  posses- 
ions were   in  1334   turned,  by  agreements  between  royal 
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AJ>.  1486    commissions  and  the  local  authorities,  into  fixed  payments  to 

~  '  be  regularly  made  and  accepted  in  lieu  of  accurately  assessed 
fractional  parts  of  the  actual  wealth  at  the  time  when  a 
fifteenth  and  tenth  were  voted  \  In  1514  when  the  conamons 
were  endeavouring  to  make  up  the  deficiency  which  had  been 
caused  by  Henry's  French  expedition  of  the  year  before,  they 

General  granted  a  general  subsidy  of  6d.  in  the  pound ;  and  similar 
general  subsidies  were  afterwards  voted  along  with  grants  of 
fifteenths  and  tenths.  As  an  illustration  one  may  refer  to 
the  act  of  1534*,  when  supplies  were  voted  because  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  king  during  the  twenty-five  years 
just  closed  in  wars  with  Scotland,  in  fortifying  the  Northern 
Border  and  in  renovating  the  defences  of  Calais  and  the 
harbour  of  Dover;  and  also  because  of  his  intention  "to  bring 
the  wilful,  wild,  unreasonable  and  savage  people  of  his  said 
land  of  Ireland,  and  his  whole  diminion  of  the  same,  to  such 
conformity,  rule,  order  and  obedience  as  the  same  for  ever 
hereafter  shall  be  much  utile  and  profitable  to  the  kings  of 
this  realm,  and  a  great  surety  and  quietness  to  the  subjects 
and  inhabitants  of  the  same."  The  usual  fifteenths  and 
tenths  were  then  granted ;  and  in  addition  a  general  subsidy 
of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  property  of  those  who 
had  lands  of  £20  a  year,  or  goods  to  the  amount  of  £20,  and 
who  were  subsequently  known  and  commonly  spoken  of  as 
*  subsidy  *  men.  Gilds,  Corporations  and  Companies,  as  well 
as  all  aliens,  were  to  pay  at  double  this  rate.  The  king  was 
to  send  commissioners  to  every  shire,  who  were  to  make  in- 
quiries through  the  constables  as  to  the  amounts  which  diflFer- 
ent  persons  should  contribute  to  this  tax ;  these  persons  had 
however  the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  commissioners 
if  they  were  overcharged.  But  this  elaborate  machinery 
did  not  really  serve  for  the  purpose  of  readjusting  the  claims 
of  the  revenue,  as  the  wealth  of  the  country  developed  ;  the 

A  fixed  assessment  got  into  a  regular  groove.  Each  subsidy  was 
simply  based  on  the  payments  made  on  the  last  occasion 
when  one  was  levied,  and  thus  in  the  later  Tudor  times  a 
subsidy  came  to  mean  a  payment  of  about  £80,000',  though 

1  Dowell,  History  of  TaxatioUj  i.  97. 

«  26  H.  Vin.  c.  19.  8  Dowell,  i.  197. 
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there  never  were  such  definite  agreements  as  those  which  AJ>.  1485 
had  reduced  the  fifteenths  and  tenths  to  payments  of  about 
£37,000,  irrespective  of  the  actual  value  of  the  property  of 
which  they  professed  to  be  fractional  parts. 

So  far  for  direct  taxation.  A  very  important  change  was 
also  made  in  the  collection  of  the  customs  during  this  period;  CuaUms, 
the  old  practice  had  been  to  take  the  oaths  of  the  merchants 
as  to  the  value  of  the  goods  which  were  passing  in  or  out ; 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  however,  a  book  of  rates  was 
compiled,  which  stat^what  was  to  be  taken  on  different 
classes  of  goods*.  This  may  have  served  a  double  purpose, 
as  it  prevented  firauds  on  the  part  of  merchants,  and  it 
would  probably  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  collectors.  It 
was  notorious  that  frauds  on  the  revenue  were  constantly 
practised  by  the  officers ;  there  was  surely  some  exaggeration 
in  the  statement  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  that  of  £200,000 
levied  from  merchants,  only  a  fourth  part  reached  the  royal 
treasury',  but  the  accounts  show  that  the  admitted  expense 
of  collection  was  sixteen  per  cent.',  and  this  may  in  itself 
be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  management  was  inefficient 
and  corrupt. 
\  The  returns  of  the  customs  also  reflect  the  changes  that 

^  were  going  on  in  English  commerce.  In  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  the  main  revenue  had  come  fi-om  the  custom  on  wool, 
but  during  the  Tudor  period  this  became  less  important*, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  revenue  obtained  from  cloth  was  Cloth. 
increasing ;  what  remained  of  the  Great  Custom  on  wool  was 
assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  Calais,  and  at  the  &11  of  that 
town  the  whole  system  was  re-arranged  by  the  book  of  rates. 
One  other  matter  of  considerable  importance  comes  out 
in  the  Tudor  times,  and  especially  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  for 
new  payments  over  and  above  the  customs,  tonnage  and 
poundage  were  levied  as  '  impositions '  on  the  goods  imported  l^mpotUion, 
by  aliens,  and  on  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries.  This 
was  a  new  development  of  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the 
Crown*,  and  it  was  used  in  a  fashion  which  did  not  at  first 

1  Dowen,  1. 165.  «  Ibid.  1. 166. 

»  HaU,  Customs,  n.  144.  *  Ibid.  n.  138. 

A  Ibid.  1. 124. 
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AD.  1485   render  it  unpopular,  for  it  was  the  means  of  giving  special 
""  advantages  to  English  merchants,  and  of  protecting  EInglish 

artisans.  This  definite  political  object  was  kept  clearly  in 
view  with  regard  to  direct  and  indirect  taxation  alike.  In 
the  very  same  year  in  which  the  general  subsidy  was  voted, 
A.D.  1684.  which  aliens  paid  at  a  double  rate*,  the  king  was  empowered* 
to  re-arrange  the  whole  scheme  of  rates;  and  the  subse- 
quent manipulation  of  the  new  customs  was  prejudicial  to 
alien  merchants,  while  the  levjring  of  impositions  was 
&vourable  to  the  English  artisan.  The  conditions  under 
which  aliens  had  to  trade  were  rendered  so  hard  that  so 
soon  as  English  shipping  again  revived  under  Elizabeth 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  field ;  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
they  had  done  most  of  the  trade  of  the  coimtry,  but  they  had 
been  gradually  forced  alike  out  of  internal  trade  and  foreign 
commerce. 


VII.    Changes  in  Opinion. 

156.  The  period  which  we  have  been  reviewing  was  a 
time  of  transition;  mediaeval  life  was  breaking  up,  and 
modem  society  was  slowly  rising  on  its  ruins;  but  just 
because  it  was  a  time  of  startling  changes,  it  was  not  a 
time  when  the  full  bearings  of  these  changes  could  be 
clearly  understood,  and  there  is  very  little  progress  in 
thought  on  economic  matters. 
Mercantile  The  main  outlines  of  the  mercantile  system,  as  already 
SwrfiTtt^^r  described  were  apprehended,  but  they  had  not  taken  such 
Edward  ^  firm  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the  time  as  to  domi- 
nate over  practical  politics;  they  were  embodied  in  public 
documents,  but  they  were  set  aside  under  the  pressure  of 
practical  emergencies.  Under  Edward  VI.  it  was  impossible 
to  sacrifice  the  least  chance  of  obtaining  revenue  at  once,  and 
the  increase  of  the  customs  was  felt  to  be  of  more  importance 
than  an}i;hing  else ;  hence  the  navigation  law  with  regard  to 
wine   and  woad  was   suspended.     Everyone   seemed   to   be 

1  26  H.  VIII.  c.  19.  2  26  H.  VIII.  c.  10. 
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poor ;  the  range  of  prices  was  high,  and  it  appeared  cruel  to  AJ).  1485 
force  up  the  price  of  bread  to  a  higher  level ;  hence  com  laws  ~^^- 
were  dispensed  with,  though  the  government  was  most 
anxious  to  encourage  tillage.  The  migration  of  industry  to 
more  favourable  centres  rendered  it  difficult  to  collect  the 
full  *  fifteenths  and  tenths '  from  the  old  and  highly  assessed 
towns,  and  its  natural  development  elsewhere  was  checked  in 
the  hope  of  relieving  them.  The  government  of  Edward  VI. 
was  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  was  forced  to  discard 
all  the  recognised  principles  for  increasing  the  power  of  the 
nation,  in  order  to  keep  things  going  from  day  to  day.  But 
just  because  the  government  was  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  was  unable  to  attend  to  the  development  of  the  national 
wealth  and  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  national  power, 
little  fresh  experience  was  obtained  as  to  the  best  means  of 
promoting  this  object,  and  of  so  systematising  industry  and 
commerce  as  really  to  build  up  the  national  sjjrength. 

There  was  indeed  one  side  of  industrial  life  in  which  great  Ca^pUdl. 
progress  was  made ;  capital  was  being  formed,  and  was  being 
used  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  for  intro- 
ducing new  branches  of  that  trade.  This  was  the  one  great 
step  in  advance ;  but  contemporaries  did  not  recognise  it  as 
an  advance ;  on  almost  every  side  an  outcry  was  raised,  and 
the  legislature  were  ready  to  check  the  new  mode  of  working. 
The  large  graziers  and  the  wealthy  clothiers  were  held  up  to 
execration,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  retain  the  old  arable 
farms,  and  to  regulate  the  action  of  capitalist  employers  in 
the  cloth  manufacture;  in  our  time  the  wealthy  capitalist 
has  been  spoken  of  by  men  of  the  Manchester  School  with 
great  enthusiasm  as  if  he  were  a  sort  of  national  benefector, 
in  Tudor  days  he  was  regarded  with  grave  suspicion.  There 
was  at  that  time  a  remarkable  growth  of  this  very  powerful 
factor  in  industrial  life ;  but  so  much  attention  was  directed 
to  the  evils  which  accompanied  it,  that  no  one  recognised  the 
importance  of  the  power  of  industrial  capital,  nor  gave  serious 
thought  to  the  question  of  directing  it  aright. 

157.  The  economic  literature  of  the  time  is  of  very  great 
interest,  since  it  reflects  current  opinion  at  a  time  of  startling 
change ;  but  just  because  the  times  were  so  confused  there 
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AJ>.  1486  was  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  clear  grasp  of  eoonoxnic 
""  '  principles,  and  the  writing  of  the  Tudor  reigns  has  very 
ifescnp'  little  scientific  value.  The  literature  of  the  day  is  full  of 
^^^^  interesting  description  and  suggestion,  but  there  is  no  sign 
changes,  of  greater  accuracy  of  thought  or  definition  of  language  in 
dealing  with  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  time. 
No  writer  did  much  to  give  clearness  to  the  current  ideas  of 
national  prosperity,  or  to  lay  down  principles  which  should 
guide  men  in  pursuing  it.  There  are  however  some  treatises 
of  a  practical  character  which  show  a  distinct  progress  in 
particular  arts. 
Husbandry.  Fitzherbcrt's  Husbandry  is  in  itself  evidence  that  serious 
and  conscious  efforts  were  being  made  to  improve  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country.  Till  the  sixteenth  century  Walter  of 
Henley  s  treatise  had  been  the  best  work  on  the  subject;  and 
though  the  later  copies  and  English  translation  show,  by  the 
interpolations,  that  some  progress  had  been  made  in  knowledge 
that  was  necessary  for  the  grazier,  the  thirteenth  century 
suggestions  appear  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  sufficient  guide 
in  regard  to  tillage.  Fitzherbert  was  obviously  acquainted 
with  Walter  of  Henley's  book  and  incorporated  some  of  it : 
but  he  was  also  a  practical  farmer  and  he  embodied  the 
result  of  forty  years*  experience*  in  the  treatise  he  wrote,  out 
of  the  "  great  zeal,  love  and  comfort,"  he  bore  to  the  "farmers 
and  tenants,  and  all  other  goddis  creatures  that  they  may  surely 
easily  and  profitably  increase  and  susteyn  their  poore  house- 
holde,  wyves  and  chyldren,  and  also  truly  to  pay  theyr  rentes 
customes  and  services  unto  theyr  lordes."  It  opens  with  a 
discussion  of  the  parts  of  a  plough,  and  the  best  team  for 
doing  the  work,  and  gives  practical  hints  on  all  agricultural 
operations,  as  well  as  on  the  management  of  sheep,  cattle, 
horses,  pigs  and  bees  ;  it  is  specially  explicit  on  hedging  and 
ditching  and  on  arboriculture;  the  concluding  portion  is 
taken  up  with  remarks  on  household  and  personal  duties. 
This  work  went  through  an  extraordinary  number  of 
editions  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  the  author  also 
Surveying,  issued  another  tract  on  Surveying^  intended,  not  for  the 
husbandman,  but  for  the  landlord.     It  is  a  treatise  on  estate 

1  See  the  colophon. 
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manafifement  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  the  Extenta  A.D.  i486 
Manerii  in  the  Statute  Book.  The  author  speaks  very 
strongly  about  the  iniquity  of  unfair  evictions,  and  adjures 
lords  that  they  "  doo  not  heighten  the  rents  of  their  tenants." 
"  For  as  me  seemeth  a  greater  charite  nor  almis  dede  a  man 
may  not  well  do,  than  upon  his  owne  tenauntes,  and  also  to 
the  contrary  a  greater  bribery  nor  extortion  a  man  cannot  do 
than  upon  his  own  tenants  for  they  dare  not  say  nay,  nor  yet 
complajnae,  and  therefore  on  their  sowles  go  it  that  so  do  and 
not  on  mjna*."  At  the  same  time  he  is  fiiUy  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  convertible  husbandry,  and  in  the  last  chapter 
he  shows  how  by  enclosing  the  annual  value  of  a  township 
may  be  increased  fifty  per  cent. 

When  the  work  of  enclosure  was  actually  undertaken  the 
process  of  measuring  out  each  man's  holding  and  readjusting 
the  various  lots,  must  have  presented  grave  practical  diflS- 
culties ;  it  was  hard  enough  to  manage  this  satisfactorily  in  the 
later  era  of  enclosing,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century; 
and  Fitzherbert  wrote  his  Husbandry  with  a  view  to  the 
requirements  of  landlords  who  were  not  able  to  write  \  and 
there  was  much  need  for  a  simple  book  of  rules  for  the  more 
ordinary  calculations  in  connexion  with  the  management  of 
land.  This  was  supplied  by  Sir  R  de  Benese,  a  Canon  of 
Merton,  whose  Boke  of  the  measuring  of  land  was  published  Mensura- 
in  1537.  One  can  easily  see  that,  in  conjunction  with  Fitz-  ^*^' 
herbert's  hints  in  regard  to  quick-set  hedges,  it  would  be  a 
real  help  in  carrying  out  the  enclosure  of  open  fields. 

The  section  of  Fitzherbert's  Husbandry  on  Horticulture 
would  be  acceptable  at  a  time  when  increased  attention  was 
being  given  to  gardens  and  orchards.  There  are  signs  of 
a  revived  interest  in  this  matter  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
the  work  of  Palladius  enjoyed  a  considerable  popularity.  It 
was  translated  in  verse  by  a  Colchester  Monk*,  and  formed 
the  basis  of  a  Treatise  of  Planting  and  OrafUng  of  Trees  Arbori- 
which  is  sometimes  found  in  conjunction  with  Walter  of^  '**'^** 
Henley'.     The  merchants  and  clothiers  were  inclined  to  take 

^  See  the  chapter  entitled,  A  short  in/orrMUion  for  a  younge  gentleman  that 
intendeth  to  thrive^  f.  57. 

a  Edited  for  the  E.  E.  T.  S.  from  a  MS.  of  aboat  1420  a.d. 

»  British  Museum,  Sloane,  686.    It  also  occoni  with  the  translation  of  Walter 
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A.D.  1485   to  rural  pursuits  \  and  they  had  plenty  of  money  to  invest  in 
""  the  planting  of  trees,  and  laying  out  orchards  and  vineyarda 

There  is  another  series  of  writings  which  have  survived, 
and  which  bear  on  practical  matters  of  another  kind.  There 
Travel  and  is  a,  great  deal  that  is  feiscinating  in  the  accounts  of  voyages, 
and  the  speculations  which  go  to  make  up  so  much  of  the 
literature  of  discovery.  The  whole  world  then  afforded 
problems  such  as  are  now  presented  by  the  remoter  parts 
of  Africa;  one  writer  after  another  collected  accounts  of 
voyages  and  travels,  and  on  the  information  thus  obtained, 
schemes  for  new  expeditions  were  based.  Hakluyt's  great 
collection  is  full  of  recitals  of  pluck  and  enterprise,  but  none 
of  the  papers  it  contains  is  of  greater  interest  than  Mr 
Thome's  argument  in  fevour  of  prosecuting  the  north-west 
passage.  In  particular  it  brings  out  clearly  the  objects  which 
attracted  the  English  merchants  of  that  time  in  urging  the 
government  to  carry  on  the  work  of  discovery;  they  were 
eager  to  trade  and  to  secure  a  share  of  the  highly  prized 
spices  of  the  East,  for  which  the  demand  in  Europe  was 
very  great,  and  also  to  establish  £sLctories  and  plantations. 
The  idea  of  mining  for  the  precious  metals  did  not  take 
a  prominent  place  in  their  schemes,  at  first;  but  as  the 
Spaniards  obtained  larger  spoils  and  at  last  opened  up 
the  seemingly  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Potosi,  English 
enterprise  was  for  a  time  diverted  to  lawless  methods 
of  sharing  their  booty  and  to  lands  where  similar  gains 
might  be  secured. 

158.  When  we  come  to  consider  more  strictly  economic 
treatises,  however,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  they  are  of 
more  value  as  describing  the  course  of  events,  than  because 
of  the  explanations  the  writers  were  able  to  ofier.  The  very 
fonn  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  works  indicates  the 
uncertainties  of  the  times ;  for  the  chief  writings  which  deal 
with  the  welfere  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  do  not  lay  down 

of  Henley  which  was  ascribed  to  Grossteste  and  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde : 
there  is  an  example  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library.  It  is  also  printed  by 
Douce  in  his  edition  of  Arnold' a  Chronicle:  it  seems  to  have  had  an  interest  for  a 
city  merchant  as  well  as  the  forms  of  letters  of  credit  which  stand  beside  it  in 
his  book. 

1  Crowley's  Epigramst  Of  Merchants,  p.  41. 
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definite  principles,  but  set  forth  conflicting  opinions  in  dia-  AJ).  1485 
logue  form.  More's  Utopia  and  Starkey's  Dialogue  are  both  ^-^^^^ 
works  of  intense  interest,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  that  they 
reach  any  very  definite  conclusions,  or  are  able  to  formulate 
any  new  principles  for  economic  life.  The  justification  of 
sheep-farming,  which  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
and  assertion  of  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  us  from  being 
able  to  buy  foreign  goods  which  we  cannot  make  at  home, 
may  be  taken  as  an  interesting  statement  of  the  importance 
of  securing  plenty,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  advance  beyond 
the  views  of  Edward  III.  and  his  coimsellors.  To  make  a  real 
step  forward  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  show  how  this 
pursuit  of  plenty  could  be  really  reconciled  with  the  pursuit 
of  power,  which  seems  to  be  the  guiding  principle  in  other 
passages;  but  as  this  is  not  done  the  whole  tract  lacks 
cohesion. 

Besides  these  dialogues,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  literature  Semuma, 
which  deals  with  economic  topics  firom  a  moral  point  of  view 
but  which  gives  little  definite  light.  The  sermons  of  Clement 
Armstrong,  Latimer,  and  Gilpin*  are  full  of  spirited  denun- 
ciation of  the  vices  of  the  time.  There  is  a  still  greater 
interest  attaching  to  the  Tree  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
treatise  which  Edmund  Dudley  wrote  while  in  prison,  and 
sent  to  King  Henry  YIII.,  as  well  as  some  pointed  remarks  a.d.  1550. 
in  Crowley's  Epigrams,  But  these  moralists  do  not  after 
all  speak  with  a  very  certain  sound;  they  waver  between 
principles  of  Christian  duty  and  judgments  of  political 
expediency,  and  though  their  exhortations  were  very  vigorous 
we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  they  were  not  efiective,  for 
there  is  no  satisfactory  basis  for  positive  teaching. 

So  long  as  they  confined  themselves  to  denouncing  vices  Scholastic 
there  was  little  diflSculty.  Some  launched  out  against  the 
extravagance  of  the  rich,  some  against  the  idleness  and 
discontent  of  the  poor,  some  against  the  greed  of  merchants 
in  their  bargains,  some  against  the  harshness  of  landlords  in 
raising  their  rents.  We  may  agree  that  all  social  evil  springs 
from  human  selfishness  and  admit  that  if  all  men  did  their  duty 
unselfishly  and  wisely  the  whole  nation  would  be  in  a  better 

^  Strype,  Ec.  Mem.  n.  iL  134. 
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AJ).i486   state;  but  these  are  mere  truisms.    What  was  needed  waa 
""  definite  teaching  as  to  the  particular  duties  of  life  in  each 

diflferent  position  in  society.     Mediaeval  moralists  had  distin- 
guished the  kind  of  transaction  that  was  right  firom  the  kind 
of  transaction  that  was  wrong,  and  the  distinctions  they  drew 
could  no  longer  be  enforced;  but  so  soon  as  one  tries  to  judge 
of  the  expediency  of  conduct  by  tracing  out  its  effects,  and  as 
this  mode  of  argument  is  admitted,  there  can  no  longer  be 
authoritative  teaching  as  to  the  right  action  and  the  wrong 
action  in  ordinary  social  affairs, 
ina^iea-         Christian  moralists  in  all  ages  had  said  it  was  wrong  not 
eh<mged      ^  work ;  and  in  the  organised  structure  of  mediaeval  society 
^^^'      there  was  little  diflSculty  in  saying  what  each  man  ought  to 
work  at,  or  how  long  he  should  work.     He  might  serve  the 
king  in  war,  or  till  the  soil,  or  follow  his  trade  and  make  goods 
to  sell ;  but  in  a  time  of  transition,  when  there  were  so  many 
who  could  get  no  work  to  do,  there  seemed  to  be  no  particuku: 
use  in  reproving  them  for  being  idle.    Lupset  and  Dudley  are 
both  inclined  to  take  that  line,  but  what  was  really  needed 
was  some  positive  teaching  as  to  the  duty  of  employers.   They 
were   turning  men   off  from   the   opportunity  of  working, 
and  were  thus  increasing  idleness,  but  there  was  great  diffi- 
Is  it  a  duty  culty  in  deciding  what  their  duty  really  was.    It  is  not  a  duty 
ployimentf    to  find  a  man  in  work,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  a  duty  to  pay 
him  for  the  work  he  does ;  the  obligation  is  entirely  different. 
It  may  be  an  act  of  charity  to  make  employment  for  those 
who  are  out  of  work,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  employer  to  carry  on  his  business  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  provide  the  greatest  opportunities  of  emplojinent. 
This  has  been  seriously  urged*,  and  it  is  a  common  feeling  on 
the  part  of  those  who  destroy  property  in  the  vain  hope  of 
thereby  making  work.     But  there  is  no  need  to  demonstrate 
how  unsound  the  position  is ;  all  the  great  improvements  in 
the  power  of  satisfying  human  wants  have  come  about  by 
introducing   natural   forces^  to  lighten  the  pressure  of  the 
drudgery  done  by  human  muscles — but  at  the  same  time  each 
step  in  advance  has  necessarily  restricted  the  opportunities  of 
employment,  for  a  time  at  all  events.     Preachers  could  not 

1  Defoe,  Plan  of  English  Commerce ^  58. 
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say  positively,  it  is  a  duty  to  conduct  your  affairs  in  such  a  A.D.  1485 
way  as  to  give  employment,  but  they  gave  utterance  to  a 
sentiment  that  it  was  wicked  not  to  do  so. 

In  similar  fashion  all  Christian  moralists  had  contended 
that  it  was  wrong  to  be  greedy  of  gain ;  and  the  merchant,  The  greed 
as  a  man  who  was  peculiarly  liable  to  this  temptation,  was  ^^^^^ 
held  to  pursue  a  dangerous  calling.  There  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  acute  casuistry  expended  on  the  effort  to  dis- 
tinguish what  kinds  of  transactions  were  fair,  and  what 
were  to  be  deprecated ;  to  ask  for  a  share  in  the  profits  of 
business,  while  bargaining  to  be  free  from  the  risks,  had 
always  been  denounced  as  wrong;  and  yet  in  the  changed  cir- 
cumstances of  Tudor  times  it  was  very  hard  to  say  precisely 
why  it  was  wrong.  To  lend  a  merchant  money,  and  to 
bargain  for  a  definite,  instead  of  a  contingent,  share  in  icithout 
his  gains  was  not  extortionate,  and  it  was  convenient  to  both ; 
why  should  it  not  be  done?  What  benefited  trade  benefited 
the  realm;  and  though  the  sentiment  against  usury  survived, 
the  ordinary  conscience  did  not  feel  clear  that  it  was  altogether 
an  evil  practice,  since  it  was  difficult  to  say  how  it  was 
hurtful.  It  was  no  longer  possible  for  moralists  to  get  a 
hearing  when  they  said  positively  it  was  wrong  to  take  any 
payment  for  the  mere  use  of  money ;  all  they  could  urge  was 
that  people  should  not  lend  on  exorbitant  terms;  but  there 
was  no  rational  definition  of  what  was  excessive,  for  the 
limiting  of  a  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  as  was  done  in  1545\  was  no 
real  solution  of  the  difficulty:  to  some  borrowers  10  per  cent, 
might  be  excessive,  to  others  it  might  be  an  easy  rate. 

The  duty  of  work  and  the  evil  of  greed  had  been  the  two 
great  foundations  of  Christian  teaching  on  social  matters ;  and 
in  the  Tudor  times,  the  maxims  which  had  been  thought  out 
and  formulated  by  Christian  moralists  became  inapplicable  for 
guidance  in  actual  life.  This  was  really  due  to  the  formation 
of  capital.  The  duties  of  employers  could  not  be  laid  down  as  capital 
duties  of  strict  obligation,  nor  could  the  right  and  wrong  use  of 
capital  be  stated  with  perfect  precision ;  both  were  constantly 
treated  and  regulated  not  as  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  but 
with  a  view  to  political  expediency;  their  bearing  on  the  power 

I  87  H.  vin.  c.  9. 
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of  the  state  came  to  be  the  criterion  of  what  was  allowabla 
In  this  way  enclosures  were  deprecated,  and  on  this  ground 
the  state  did  much  to  control  the  direction  in  which  capital 
was  employed ;  but  Christian  moralists  were  no  longer  able 
to  give  positive  teaching  as  to  what  was  right  or  wrong, 
they  were  contented  to  appeal  to  sentiments  which  practical 
men  regarded  as  merely  &ncifuL  The  outcry  against  the 
un-Christian  character  of  social  life  in  the  present  day  is  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  movement  which  has  been  going 
on  steadily  since  the  fifteenth  century.  Since  the  power  of 
capital  has  come  into  being,  society  has  been  reconstituted 
on  a  basis  in  which  the  old  moral  distinctions  do  not  apply ; 
the  sentiment  has  remained,  but  merely  as  a  sentiment,  and 
no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  determine  what  is  right 
and  what  is,  not  criminal  but  still,  wrong,  so  as  to  give  clear 
and  definite  guidance  in  ordinary  business  affidrs. 

159.     The  good  intentions  and  the  real  weakness  of  the 
economic  writers  erf  the  time  are  admirably  exemplified  in  a 
paper  which  possesses  a  special  interest  as  it  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  King  Edward  VI.*     In  presence  of  the   social 
disorganisation  of  the  time,  there  was  a  wide-spread  feeling 
that  it  would  be  well  if  everyone  would  do  his  duty  in  his 
own  station  of  life.     Fitzherbert*,  following  the  Game  and 
Play  of  Chesse  which  is  familiar  to  lovers  of  Caxton,  insists 
on  the  differences  of  degree'  among  men,  and  the  importance 
of  fulfilling  the  *' authorities,  works  and  occupations"  for  which 
they  were  respectively  responsible.     The  idea  runs  through 
the  whole  of  King  Edward  s  tract.     He  is  nervously  anxious 
that  society  should  be  well  organised  with  each  man  in  his 
own   appropriate  place,  and   he   dreads  any  increase  of  in- 
dividual wealth   which  should  disarrange  the  social  fabric. 
The  gentleman  who   took  to  sheep  farming,  the  merchant 
who  became   a   landed   man,  the  farmer  who   took   several 
farms  at  once,  or  who  became  a  pedlar  merchant,  the  artificer 
who  for  his  more  pastime  would  live  in  the  country  were  all 
pushing,    prosperous    men,   but    they   were    all    obnoxious 


1  Discourse  ahout  the  Reformation  of  many  abuses.  Temitoral  Regimen.  Bamet, 
Reformation,  v.  97. 

2  Husbandry  J  Prologue.  •  Shaksi)ere,  Troilus  and  Cress,  i.  iii.  83. 
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according  to  Edward's  idea  of  a  well-ordered  commonwealth.  AJ).  1485 

•  —1568 

No   one   should   have  more   "  than  the   proportion  of  the  ^^^    ' 
country  would  bear*';  and  therefore  he  approved  of  laws  fori'jfgorfton 
preventing  any  one  man  from   having  too  many  sheep,  or  country. 
more  than  two  farms  or  more  than  one  trade  to  live  by. 

There  is  indeed  a  constant  and  ever  recurring  diflBculty 
between  maintaining  a  systematic  organisation  on  the  one 
hand  and  leaving  scope  for  expansion  and  growth  on  the  other\ 
Regulation  and  organisation  are  good,  but  they  become  an 
evil  if  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  activity  and  vigour  in  order 
to  maintain  them;  and  this  was  what  Edward  was  quite 
prepared  to  do,  in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  body  politic, 
and  to  ensure  that  no  one  part  of  the  body  should  **  eat  up 
another  through  greediness."  But  in  attempting  to  repress  ReprewUm, 
the  evils  of  the  time  he  had  no  clear  principle  to  guide  him, 
but  the  rough  guess  that  it  was  "hurtful  to  enrich  im- 
moderately any  one  part.  I  think,"  he  writes,  '*  this  country 
can  bear  no  merchant  to  have  more  land  than  £100;  no 
husbandman  nor  farmer  worth  above  £100  or  £200;  no 
artificer  above  100  marc;  no  labourer  much  more  than  he 
spendeth.  I  speak  now  generally,  and  in  such  cases  may 
fail  in  one  particular ;  but  this  is  sure :  This  commonwealth 
may  not  bear  one  man  to  have  more  than  two  feums,  than 
one  benefice,  than  2000  sheep,  and  one  kind  of  art  to  live  by. 
Wherefore  as  in  the  body,  no  part  hath  too  much  nor  too  little, 
so  in  a  commonwealth  ought  every  part  to  have  ad  victum  et 
non  ad  saturitatem"  But  the  whole  of  his  argument  suflfers 
because  there  is  no  clear  principle  to  which  appeal  can  be 
made ;  the  proportion  of  the  commonwealth  gave  no  certain 
guidance.  He  entirely  failed  to  see  that  the  very  energies 
which  he  was  repressing  were  working  indirectly  for  the 
enriching  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  so  that  in  time  to 
come  each  of  the  various  classes  would  be  the  gainers ;  the 
proportion  of  the  country  was  so  altered  that  it  was  able  to 

1  As  a  modem  analogy  we  may  notice  how  with  the  growth  of  Trades  Union 
organisation  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  restrict  each  individoal  to  specific 
departments  of  work  and  in  some  cases  to  a  limited  amount  of  work,  according  as 
the  'proportion'  of  the  trade  *  would  bear.'  These  restrictiTS  regulations  have 
called  forth  much  criticism  on  the  ground  that  they  were  unfair  to  energetic 
individuals  and  interfered  with  the  expansion  of  English  trade. 
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AJ).  1486    bear  the  rise  of  a  moneyed  class,  and  middle  class,  and  the 

struggles  of  a  vast  working  class,  to  help  themselvea 
TkeEliz€^        When  the  economic  sjrstem  of  the  country  was   really 
^  organised  on  a  national  basis  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  there 

was  comparatively  little  of  the  repression  which  Edward 
recommended;  and  the  repression  was  exercised  in  connexion 
with  a  political,  not  an  economic,  principle.  The  idea  of 
national  power  was  treated  seriously,  private  interest  was 
looked  on  with  disfavour,  but  it  was  only  repressed  when  it 
conflicted  with  the  strength  of  the  realm ;  for  the  rest  its 
activity  and  force  were  recognised  and  directed  The  true 
solution  of  the  conflict  between  public  and  private  interest  is 
not  perhaps  to  be  stated  in  general  terms  :  it  must  possibly 
be  discovered  anew  by  each  age  for  itself ;  but  we  may  at 
least  feel  that  if  the  legislation  of  Elizabeth  had  been  drafted 
in  the  spirit  which  inspires  Edward's  little  essay,  it  could  not 
have  stood  so  firmly  or  so  long  as  it  did  Rules  were 
laid  down  for  every  department  of  life — for  industry  and 
agriculture  and  commerce — and  a  very  elaborate  code  was 
passed  for  employers  and  employed  and  unemployed.  Yet 
so  much  scope  was  given  for  enterprise  and  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  that  the  great  force  of  private  interest,  which  the 
Tudor  moralists  feared,  was  guided  and  regulated,  not  re- 
pressed; its  best  energy  was  directed  into  channels  which 
served  to  promote  the  riches  of  individuals,  and  did  not  at 
any  rate  injure  the  power  of  England. 
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A.    THE  ASSIZE  OF  BREAD. 

The  earliest  form  of  regulations  for  the  price  of  bread,  which 
might  possibly  have  influenced  English  ordinances  on  the  subject, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Frankfort  Capitulare  of  a.d.  794.  It  aims  at 
limiting  the  price  of  com  and  of  food,  no  matter  what  the  season 
might  be,  and  fixes  a  maximum  rate;  this  was  a  matter  of 
importance  for  Charles  and  his  court. 

Statuit  piissimus  dominus  noster  rex,  consentienti  sancta 
synodo,  ut  nullus  homo,  sive  ecclesiasticus,  sive  laicus  sit,  ut 
nunquam  carius  vendat  annonam  sive  tempore  abundantie,  sive 
tempore  caritatis,  quam  modium  publicum  et  noviter  statutum, 
De  modio  de  avena*  denario  uno,  modio  ordii'  denariis  duo, 
modio  sigli'  denarii  tres,  modio  frumenti^  denarii  quatuor.  Si 
vero  in  pane  vendere  voluerit  duodecim  panes  de  frumento, 
habentes  singuli  libras  duas,  pro  denario  dare  debeat,  sigalatius 
quindecim  sequo  pondere  pro  denario,  ordeaceos  viginti  similiter 
pensantes,  avenatios  viginti  quinque  similiter  pensantes.  De 
vero  annona  publica  domini  regis,  si  venundata  fuerit,  de  avena 
modius  2  pro  denario,  ordeo  den.  1,  sigalo  dem  2,  frumento  mod. 
denar.  3.  Et  qui  nostrum  habet  beneficium,  diligentissime  prsB- 
videat,  quantum  potest  Deo  donante,  ut  nullus  ex  mancipiis  ad 
ilium  pertinentes  beneficium  famen  moriatur,  et  quod  superest 
illius  familise  necessitatem,  hoc  libere  vendat  jure  prescripto^ 

In  London  regulations  were  made  on  this  subject  at  a  very 
early  date;  the  following  rule,  which  occurs  in  close  conjunction 
with  one  for  wages,  is  certainly  npt  later  than  the  twelfth  century, 
and  may  be  earlier*.  ^'^ 

De  constitutione  et  ponderatione  panis. 

Lune  post  scmctum  lucam  con«titutum  eat  apud  Gildha^m 
qtwindo  frumentum  vendebatur  pro  xl  et  aliud  pro  xxxviij  d. 
tunc  ponderavit  gastellt^m^  de  ob.  Ix  Bolidos  et  panis  bisus^  de 
ob.  ix  marco^. 

^  Oats.  9  Barley.  >  Coarse  wheat.  «  Wheat. 

B  Capitularies.    Migne,  xcvn.  193. 

6  British  MnBemn,  Add.  14,252,  f.  118  b,  in  a  twelfth  centniy  or  very  early 
thirteenth  century  hand. 

7  Wastel  bread,  fine  bread  (Fr.  g&teaa).  ^  Brown  bread  (Fr.  bis). 
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De  conditions  operariorum. 

Et  ibidem  tunc  proyisum  est  ut  m&gister  carpentarit£«  et 
meLgister  m&cerius^  et  m&gister  tegulator'  capiat  inde  ij  d  et  conre- 
dium'  vel  sine  conredio  iiij  d  pro  om^iibus.  Minores  vero  iij  ob. 
cum  conredio,  vel  sine  conredio  iij  d.  Coopcrtores*  vero  ut  de 
iunco  vcl  arundine  capiat  ma^Uter  iij  ob.  cum  conredio  vcl  iij  d 
sine  conredio,  minores  au^cm  i  d  et  conredtum  vel  ii  d  pro  omnibus, 
et  ita  servetur  usqt^c  pascha. 

The  same  mss.  contains  (fol.  85  b)  an  Assize  of  Bread  which 
is  much  more  elaborately  worked  out;  it  is  of  the  time  of 
Henry  IL,  and  differs  in  several  important  respects  from  that 
in  the  Statute  Book.  The  range  of  prices  for  wheat  is  different, 
as  this  runs  from  eighteenpence  to  six  shillings  a  quarter,  while 
the  Statute  Book  gives  larger  variations,  from  two  to  twenty 
shillings.  The  order  is  different,  as  this  runs  from  a  high  price 
and  small  weight  to  a  low  price  and  large  weight,  while  the 
Statute  Book  begins  with  cheap  com  and  a  large  loaf  and  runs  to 
dearer  com  and  smaller  weight&  The  two  lists  agree  in  the  size 
of  the  loaf  when  com  was  sold  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence  ;  it 
was  to  weigh  30  shillings,  each  presumably  of  twelve  pence,  and 
the  pennies  of  twenty  to  the  ounce ;  but  in  the  earlier  assize  the 
loaf  was  smaller  than  in  the  later  one,  both  ^hen  com  was  as 
dear  as  six  shillings  and  when  com  was  as  cheap  as  two  shillings 
the  quarter  ^  The  allowance  for  the  baker's  servants  is  larger 
in  the  later  assize,  as  the  baker  was  to  have  three  halfpence  for 
three  servants  instead  of  four,  and  a  halfpenny  instead  of  a 
farthing  for  the  two  lads. 

Hec  est  assisa  de  pane  faciendo  et  vendendo  que  probata  est 
per  pistores  domtni  regis  Henrici  secwndi,  ita  quod  pistor  poterit 
sic  vendere  ut  subscrtptura  est  et  in  qi^olibet  quarttnario  frumenti 
lucrari  tres  d.  et  brennum  exceptis  duobt^  panibt^  ad  foma- 
gium®.  Et  quatuor  servientibi^  tres  obolos  et  duobt^  garcioni- 
hun  qt^odrantem.  In  sale  ob.  in  gesto^  ob.  in  bosco  tres  d.,  in 
candela  quadrante/^i  in  buneter'''  ob. 

Quando  qiuirtierium  frumenti  se  vendit  pro  sex  sol.  ;  tunc 
debet  panis  ease  bonus  et  albus  et  ponderare  sexdeciw  sol.  de  xx** 
lorres*;  et  panis  de  toto  blado*°  debet  esse  honVrS  ita  quod  nichil 
inde  subtrahatt^r  et  debet  ponderare  viginti  qt^atuor  sol.  de  xx 
lorres,      Qt^ndo   qt^rterium   frumewti   se   vendit   pro    quinc[u« 

1  The  maker  of  the  wattled  sides  of  a  house. 

*  The  tiler.  8  Allowance  of  food,  rations.  *  The  thatcher. 

*  Aceonling  to  the  assize  in  Arnold's  Chronicle,  which  is  probably  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  prices  of  wheat  given  range  from  Ss.  to  'iM)«.  the  quarter. 
The  wtights  are  given  in  ounces  and  peimies;  if  the  ounce  was  2(kf.,  the  fartliiiig 
loaf  was  to  weigh  296  pence  when  com  was  4g.,  as  against  360  in  the  time  c3 
Henry  m. ;  this  looks  as  if  the  debasing  of  the  currency  was  really  felt,  but  it  is 
too  doubtfiU  to  be  the  basis  of  any  inference. 

^  The  payment  to  the  baker  himself. 

7  Yeast.  8  A  bolting  cloth. 

9  Twenty  pence  to  the  ounce ;  see  the  patent  of  2  R.  n.  quoted  as  a  note  in 
Record  Edition  of  Statutes^  i.  200. 
^  Whole  meal  bread. 
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solidis  et  sex  denariis  tunc  debet  ponderare  viginti  sol.  et  alius 
panis  viginti  octo  sol.  Qi^ando  pro  qutnque  solidis  tuTic  debet 
ponderare  viginti  qt^tuor  sol.  et  alitt^  panis  xxx^  duos  sol. 
Qttando  pro  quatuor  solidis  et  sex  d.  tunc  debet  ponderare 
trtginta  sol.,  et  alii^  qiMzdraginta  sol. 

Qt^ando  pro  quatuor  solidis  tunc  debet  ponderare  trtginta  sex 
soL  et  alius  quadraginta  sex  sol. 

Qt^ndo  pro  tribt^*  solidis  et  sex  denariis,  tunc  debet  ponderare 
quadraginta  duos  soL  et  sAitLs  qutnquaginta  qetatuor  sol. 

Qt^ndo  pro  tribt^^  solidis  tunc  debet  ponderare  qitodraginta 
octo  sol.  et  aliua  sexaginta  quatuor  sol. 

Qtmndo  pro  duobus  solidis  et  sex  denariis  tunc  debet  ponder- 
are qumqiMiginta  quatuor  sol.  et  aliu«  sexaginta  duodecim  sol. 

Qi^ndo  pro  duobiM  solidis  tunc  debet  ponderare  sexaginta 
sol.  et  alius  quatuor  libras. 

Quando  pro  octodecim  denariis  tunc  debet  ponderare  sexa- 
ginta sex  sol.  et  aliu^  qt^atuor  libras  et  octi  sol. 

Et  sic  deinceps  ad  plus  vendicionis  f  rumenti  minor  panis  et 
ad  minus  vendicionis  frumenti  maior  panis. 

(Expliciunt  leges  illustrissimi  et  invictissimi  Henrici  Regis 
secundi  tilii  Matillidis  predicte  imperatricis.) 

Other  sorts  of  bread  occasionally  mentioned  are  bread  of  tret, 
which  I  take  to  be  tourta,  and  to  correspond  to  the  bread  of 
sigala,  though  this  grain  was  rarely  grown  in  England  (compare 
Rogers*  Jf rices,  i.  174):  from  the  frequent  mentions  in  the  Liber 
Alhus  (I.  259,  265,  338,  704,  and  especially  in.  414  note)  it 
appears  to  be  bread  made  of  coarse  flour,  but  it  is  not  clear 
how  this  would  diflfer  from  bread  de  omni  blado,  or  de  toto  blado. 
In  the  assize  in  Arnold's  Chronicle  where  several  sorts  of  loaf  are 
specified  the  *  loaf  of  all  manner  of  grain '  is  distinctly  spoken  of 
as  a  wheat  loaf  (p  56).  On  the  other  hand  we  also  hear  of 
mixtilionis,  which  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  different 
grains,  and  of  horse  bread  which  was  made  of  beans  (Riley  in 
Glossary  to  Liber  AUma  sub  payr^  pur  chevarix). 

The  various  loaves  mentioned  in  this  assize  then  appear  to  be 
made  of  wheat  and  of  wheat  only:  hut  the  Judicium  pUlorie, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  ordains  that  the 
jurors  who  settle  the  assize  of  bread  should  take  account  of  the 
price,  not  merely  of  wheat  but  of  oats.  The  StatvJbum  de  piatori- 
bus  too  has  a  special  clause  de  venditione  farine  which  refers  to 
the  adulteration  of  oatmeal.  It  appears  that  just  as  the  price  of 
wastel  bread  was  given  as  sufficiently  indicating  the  price  of 
other  wheat  loaves,  so  the  price  of  wheat  ruled  the  rate  at  which 
rye  bread,  or  any  other  bread  was  to  be  sold.  In  the  face  of  all 
the  evidence  we  have  that  other  bread  was  constantly  used  for 
the  allowances  of  servants  on  estates,  it  seems  impossible  to 
believe  that  it  was  never  exposed  for  sale  in  towns. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  attempting  to  enforce  the  assize  of 
bread  is  fully  described  in  the  Romney  custumary,  Lyon,  Dover, 
II.  337. 
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B.     MANORIAL  RECORDS. 


I.    EXTENTS. 


The  three  following  entries  are  taken  from  the  extents  of 
Manors  at  different  dates.  The  first  is  a  remarkably  detailed 
survey  of  the  Manor  of  Borley  in  Essex;  it  was  taken  in  the 
first  year  of  Edward  II.  and  it  shows  the  obligations  and  position 
of  the  villans  before  the  services  were  commuted  for  money. 
At  the  time  when  this  extent  was  taken  the  manor  of  Borley 
belonged  to  the  King.  Edward  I.  had  procured  it,  along  with 
other  lands  and  castles,  for  a  sum  of  20,000  marcs ;  it  continued 
to  be  vested  in  the  Crown  till  1346,  when  King  Edward  III. 
granted  it  to  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  in  exchange  for  all  the 
rights  of  the  convent  in  the  port  of  Sandwich  and  Isle  of 
Sheppey  (Morant,  Bssex,  ii.  318).  The  extent  is  now  transcribed 
from  a  book  in  the  British  Museum  which  belonged  to  Christ- 
church  (Add.  mss.  6159),  into  which  it  was  probably  copied  at  the 
time  when  the  monastery  came  into  possession  of  this  manor. 

Three  illustrations  are  appended  of  the  nature  of  the  change 
which  occurred  when  lands  were  let  at  a  rent,  and  the  services 
were  commuted  for  money.  The  information  about  Barrington 
is  extracted  from  an  extent  which  occurs  in  a  book  of  deeds 
relating  to  property  there,  written  in  a  fifteenth  century  hand, 
and  now  in  the  muniment  room  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
It  shows  that  before  the  third  year  of  King  Edward  III.  the 
services  of  the  villans  were  all  valued,  so  that  they  might  be 
actually  rendered  or  else  paid  in  money ;  they  were  then  com- 
muted for  regular  rents. 

The  extract  from  the  Winslow  Court  Rolls  is  from  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  Edward  III.,  that  is  before  the  Black  Death,  and  is 
interesting  as  showing  that  the  Abbey  endeavoured  to  maintain 
the  collective  responsibility  of  the  tenants  for  the  money  pay- 
ments, just  as  they  had  been  collectively  responsible  for  services. 
The  other  cases  occurred  after  the  Black  Death.  There  are  two 
extents  of  the  manor  of  Rustington,  Sussex,  in  a  fifteenth 
century  hand  in  a  ms.  {0.  i.  25)  in  the  Trinity  College  Library  at 
Cambridge  :  one  of  these  was  made  in  the  third  year  of  Edward 
III.,  and  the  other  in  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  IV.  They 
illustrate  very  clearly  the  change  which  was  going  on  at  this 
time.  From  another  document  in  the  same  book  it  appears  that 
a  considerable  alteration  occurred  in  the  forty-second  year  of 
Edward  III.,  and  there  were  farther  changes  in  the  twenty-first 
of  Richard  II.,  as  we  learn  from  the  body  of  the  later  extent. 
One  or  other  of  these  is  probably  the  event  which  is  referred  to 
by  a  clerical  error  in  the  extract  as  occurring  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Edward  III. 
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1.     Extent  A  Maner//  de  BorLe. 

C  Extenta   Manerii   de   Borlee   facta   ibidem   die  merctirii 
proxima  post    festum   sancti   M&tthcd    Apo^toli    Anno    domtni 
Mcccviii  regno  'Regis  'Edtoardi  filu  Regis  idwardi  primo,  coram 
Johanrtem  le  Doo  SeneschoZ^  per  mant^  WillieZmi  de  ffolesham 
clerici  per  ^scvamentuio.  Philtjspi  le    Reve   de   Borlee,    Henrici 
Lambertt,    Dionisii   Rauf,    Ricorc^i   atte   Mere,    Walteri  Johan 
et  Roberti  Emald  tenentes  do7?itni  in  predict  villa  de  Borlegh, 
Qui  omTies  jura^t  dicunt  qf^d  est  ibidem  nnum  mesuagtum  bene  C  Mesna- 
et  rationabiH^er  edificatum  et  sufficit   pro  exitibw*  manerii  et  ^'*"** 
co7&tinet  in  se  infra  situm  manerii  qt^atuor  acras  per  estimationem» 
Et  valet  herbagiu77»  inde  per  annu7/i  per  estimationem  ij  s.    J[  Et 
curtilagit^m  inde  valet  per  annum  xij  d.  aliquaTufo  plus  et  ali-  c  Cnrtila- 
i^aiido  minted  secundum,  qi^od  appreciatwr.     Et  gardinum  inde  £**S^«|- 
valet  per  annum  ut  in  pomis  et  uvis  vinean^wi  cum  acciderint  v  s.  nu,„, 
et  aliquaTufo  plus.  ([  Summa  viij  s. 

C  Et  sciendum  qttod  dominus  est  verus  patront^^  eccZme  de  it  A^% 
Borlee,  et  valet  dic^a  ecclesia  ut  in  Bladi«  oblati^  subventionibi^a  ^antwT^^* 
et  aliis  minutis  decimis  per  annum  secundum  taxa^ioTiem  x  Ubras. 


C    Et  ibidem  unum  molendinum  aquaticum  in    manerio,  et  Molendi- 

num  cuii 
piscario. 


valet  per  annum  ad  dimittendum  ad  firmam  Ix  s.     Et  piscarium  ^^"*^  ^'"^ 


in  stagno^   valet   per  annum  per  estimo/ionem  cum  avalatione 
Anguillarum  de  gurgitibu^  xij  d.  C  Summa  Ixi  s. 

C  Est  ibidem  unus  boscus  vocatus  le  Hoo  et  continet  in  se  C  Boacut. 
X  acroa,  et  valet  herbagtum  inde  per  annum  vs.  Et  suboscus 
inde  valet  per  annum,  et  hoc  sine  wasto,  v  s.  Et  pannagium' 
inde  valet  per  annum  xii  d.  Et  ibidem  quidam  alius  boscus 
vocati*«  Chalvecroft'  et  continet  in  se  v  acra«  cum  fossati^.  Et 
valet  herbagium  inde  per  annum  ij  s.  vi  d.  Et  suboscus  inde 
valet  per  annum  iij  s.     Et  pannagium  valet  inde  per  annum  vi  s. 

t[  Summa  valoris  xvij  s. 

d    Sunt   ibidem   de   terra   arabili   in   dominico    in   diversis  €L  Terr«  in 
cam  pis  ccc  acre  terre  per  minus  centum.     Et  valet  per  annum  ^°^**^^^' 
ad  dimittendum,  xv  li.  precium  acre  xij  d. 

([  Summa  acrarum  ccc. 

C  Summa  valorig  xv  li. 

d  Et  sciertfi^um  quod  pertica  terre  in  isto  manerio  continet 
xvi  pedes  et  dimidium  ad  terram  mensurandom.  Et  quelibet 
acra  potest  congrue  seminari  de  ii  hussellis  et  dimidio  frumenti, 
de  duobu^  hussellis  et  dimic^io  sili^inis,  de  ii  hvsseUis  et  dimidio 
pisorum,  de  iij  husseUis  avene,  et  hoc  annulatim  et  de  iiij^' 
hussellis  ordei  per  mensuram  rasam^     Et  queli6e^  caruca  debet 

1  Weir  or  milldam. 

3  Payment  for  permiBsion  to  feed  swine  in  the  lord's  wood. 

B  Com  was  either  heaped  in  the  bnshel,  or  straked  so  as  to  fill  the  measure 
and  no  more;  this  latter  was  meiuura  rasa.  When  the  bushel  was  heaped 
Icumulaia)  an  allowance  was  made  pro  cumtUo  in  keeping  the  reckoning;  see 
oelow,  p.  526. 
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jungi  de  iiij**'  bobtt«  et  iiij^  affri&     Et  caruca  potest  communiter 
arrare  per  diem  unam  acram  terra  et  aliquancio  plua 

C  Pratam  C  Sunt  ibidem  de  prato  falcabili  in  diversis  locis  xxix  acr^  et 
iaXcahUe.     {  roda.    Et  valent  p«r  annum  vij  li.  vi  s.  et  iij  d.  predum  acre  v  a. 

C  Summa  acrantm  xxix  acre,  i  roda. 
([  Bumma  denoriorum  vij  li.  vi  s.  iij  d. 

C  Pastnra        C  Sunt  ibidem  de  pastura  separabili  xxviij  acre  et  valent  per 
separabilis.  annum  xlii  s.  precium  acre  xviij  d.  de  quibtM  xvi  acre  assigrkantur 
yaccis  pro  daeria.     Et  xii  bobus  et  stottM. 

C  Summa  xlii  s. 

C  Pastnra  C  Sciendi^m  qicod  dominus  potest  habere  in  communa  pasture 
communlB.  ^^j  ^q  Borlee  cum  esiamento  ffriscorwm  et  dominicontm  domini 

tempore  aperto'  C  bidentes  per  maius  centum*. 

Et  valet  pastura  cujuslibet  capitis  per  annum  ij  d.  et  non  plus 

propter  resumptionem  cibi  Berkar'.  ([  Summa  xx  s. 

C  ffines  et  €1  ^^  ibidem  quedam  curta  de  libere  tenentibt^  domtni  et 
per(y:Mie  custumartid  de  iii  septimoni^  in  iij  septimcmas.  Et  valent  fines 
j^  et  perquisife  inde  per  annum  cum  visu  f  ranci  plegit  xx  s. 

([  Summa  patet. 

C  Libere  C  WillieZmus  filii^   "R&dulphi  Miles   tenet  de  domino  xviij 

tenentes.     acra«  redden<3^o  inde  per  annum  ad  pascha  xviij  d.   ad  fes^^n 
Sancd  MichaeZis  xviij  d. 

f[  Henrietta  de  Latheleye  tenet  de  domino  1  acreu  terre 
redde7ido  inde  per  annum  ad  Pascha' xxi  d.  et  ad  festum  Sancd 
MichoeZis  xxi  d.     Et  debet  sectam  curie. 

f[  Johannes  de  Lystone  tenet  de  domino  in  Borlee  xl  acroe 
terre  et  iiij  acra*  prati  reddenc^o  inde  per  annum  ad  iestum  Bayicti 
Micha^Zis  vj  d.  pro  omnibus  servictw. 

f[  Willie^mus  Joye  tenet  de  do7^wno  unum  mesuagmm  et  xx 
SLcras  terre  et  ii  acra«  prati  et  dim>idiam  acram  pasture,  veddeTuio 
inde  per  annum  ad  festum  Bancti  Michae/is  xij  d.  Et  debet 
sectaui  curie. 

t[  Hugo  atte  ffen  tenet  de  domino  vi  acra^  terre  et  di77iidiafn 
acra/n  prati  et  i  rodam  pasture,  reddendo  inde  per  annum  ad 
predic^os  duos  ter/ninos  ij  sol.  ix  d.     Et  debet  sectam  curie. 

t[  Reginaldus  Crummelond  tenet  de  do/ziino  xii  acra«  terre 
redden<fo  inde  per  annum  x  s.  et  debet  sectam  curie. 

t[  WillieZmws  le  Yacther'  tenet  de  domi?iO  in  dominico  et 
servitio  ij  iicras  terre  et  dimidiam  acram  prati,  reddencfo  inde 
per  annum  ad  Pascha  et  ad  festum  sancd  Michoe/i*  per  equales 
portiones  vij  d.     Et  debet  sectam  curie. 

C  Tenentes  terrae  Simonis  Aunsel  videlicet. 

1  When  the  temporary  fencing  was  removed  and  all  the  fields  lay  open. 
*  He  might  pasture  100  sheep,  by  the  greater  hundred,  i.e.  120. 
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C  Johannes  Aunsel  tenet  unum  cotagtum  et  unam  rodam  Mohnen^. 
terre.  f[  Rogerus  atte  Remete  iiij®'  a-cras  et  iii  rodas  tc?Te, 
'Ricardus  Gakoun  ij  acras  terre.  C  Willi^^mt^  Oslock'  i  acram 
terre.  C  Augustt^  le  Clerk'  ij  acra«  et  dimidiam  terre.  ^ 
WsAterus  Morel  iij  acra«  terre.  ([  Dionisttie  Rauft<«  i  rodam 
prati.  Et  reddun^  inde  per  &nnum  videlicet  ad  Pascha  ix  d., 
et  ad  iestum  Sancti  Michoe/is  ix  d.  Et  ad  purificationem  de 
TJnthiel  ij  s.  ij  d.  ob.  q.  Et  ad  Natale  damiid  un&m  galltnam 
prectt  i  d.  ob.  Et  invenient  ii  hoTnines  metentes  ad  unum 
Bedrepe^  in  autiimpno  pro  voluntate  domini  ad  cibum  domini  ut 
patet  inferiu^.  Precit^m  cujuslibet  operis  ij  d.  Et  facient  sectam 
cui'te. 

f[  Willte^mi^s  Oslook  tenet  de  domino  i  mesuagium  et  xx 
acroe  terre  et  i  rodam  prati,  Reddencfo  inde  per  annum  ad  pre- 
dtctos  ij  terminos  iiij  s.  Et  de  Unthield  ad  purefico^iOTtem  Beato 
Marie  ij  s.  ij  d.  ob.  q^  Et  ad  Nato/e  domtni  i  galltnam  precti 
i  d.  ob.  Et  metet  in  antumpno  ad  unum  Bedrepe  per  duos 
ha/wines  ad  cibwm  domtni  ut  supra.  Et  debet  merchet.  Et 
faci^  sectam  curie. 

C  St^mma   reddt^tt^  assise   de    termino   Sancd   MichaeZts 
libere  tenenttum  ix  s.  viii  d. 

C  Item  V  s. 

f[  Si^mTna  termini  puriftca^ionts  de  Unthield  per  annum 
iiij  s.  V  d.  ob. 

([  Si^mma  reddt^ti^  termini  pasche  viij  s.  ij  d. 

f[  Item  V  s. 

([  Summa  Gallinarum  de  termino  NataZt8  domtni  iij  d. 

C  Walterus  Johan  tenet  de  domtno  in  villenagio  unum  Cnstom- 
mesuagtt^m  et  x  acros  terre  Reddened  inde  per  annum  ad  festi^m  ^*' 
Purt/ica^tonw  Beate  Marte  de  Hunthield  iiij  s.  v  d.  ob.  Et  ad 
Pascha  xx  d.  ob.  Et  ad  festt^m  Sancti  Michoe/is  xxi  d.  ob.  Et  ad 
ieatuia  N&talis  domtni  i  galltnam  et  dimt^tam  prectt  galltne  i  d. 
ob.  Et  a  festo  Sancti  MicAae^  usqtte  ad  iestum  Sancti  Petrt  ad 
Vincula  qt^libet  septimana  trta  opera  per  unum  hominem  sine 
cibo  domtni  prectum  operis  ob.  Exceptis  iiibus  septimant^,  videlicet 
septima7ia  Nato/te  Domtni,  Pasche,  et  septimana  Pentecoste«  in 
quibtM  non  operabunt,  nisi  indigeat  de  necessitate  pro  blado  in 
autumpno  ligando,  et  fenis'  levandts.  Et  arabit  cum  caruca  sua, 
sive  iungat  sive  non  iiii°'  acras  terre  domtni  sine  cibo  domtni 
preemm  cm\x&libet  acre  vd.  q",  untie  ii  acros  te?npore  seisone  frt^menii* 
et  ii  acras  ad  aveno^t.  Et  cariabt^  filma^  do7ntni  in  manerio  cum 
equo  et  caretta  sua  ad  cibum  domtni,  videZtee^  quolibet  die  i  panem 
et  dimt^tam  siliginis  unde  de  qtmrterto  debent  fieri  xl  panes.  Et 
sarclare  bladt^m^  domtni  quamdiu  fuerint  sarclandttm  et  alloca^t^itr 

1  Men  holding  in  Tillanage  but   paying  money  rent,  with  light   services. 
Yinogradoff,  J^Jng.  HUt.  Rev.  i.  784.    Itonnd,  Ibid.  n.  103. 
3  Reaping  done  at  the  lord's  bidding.  '  Hay. 

*  Time  for  sowing  wheat  (antnmn).  *  Blannre.  *  To  weed  the  com. 
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in  opening  suis.  Et  debet  falcare'  prata  domim  videlicet  i 
SLcram  et  tertiam  partem  untW  acre  per  mensuram  jdoneAm,  Et 
alloca6i^i6r  in  operibt6S  suis,  videlicet  pro  quali^e^  acra  iij  opera, 

f[  Et  sciendt^m  quod  quandocunqiie  ipse  simul  cvim  aliis 
custumaWttf  ville  falcaverint  pratum  de  Hainholm,  bo^ebunt 
ex  consneUidine  iii  bus^e^^  irumenti  ad  panem  et  ununi  Hur- 
tardwm*  precii  xviij  d.,  et  i  lagenam  butyri  et  unum  caseufn  ex 
daeiia  daniini  post  meliorem,  et  sal  et  farinam  avene  pro  patagio 
suo  et  totnin  lac  matutinale  de  omnibus  vacct^  tottu«  Daerie  ad 
ipsum  tempus.  Et  sporget,  levabit  et  cumulabit  predictam  acram 
et  dimidiam  feni  et  cariabit  ad  maneriu7n  et  allocabititr  in  op^ribus 
suis.  Et  ho^ebit  pro  quo/i6e^  opere  falcationis  tanium  de  berbagK> 
viridi  cum  f alcauerit,  quantum  poterit  levare  super  punctum  falcis 
sue.  Et  cum  cariaverit  dic^i^m  fenum  habebit  in  fine  dic^«  cari- 
agii  de  feno  plenum  corptt«  carefte  sue.  Et  metet  in  autuinpno 
a  festo  Sanc^i  Petri  ad  Vincula  usqt^e  ad  festum  Sancti  M-ichaeRs 
per  totum  autumpnum  xxiiij  opera  sine  cybo  domtni  precium 
operis  i  d.  Et  cariabit  bladum  domtni  et  tassabit  et  alloca6t/ur  in 
operiln£6  suis.  Et  habebit  quotiens  cariaverit  i  garbam  voca,ta/m 
meneschef  ®,  et  averabit  cum  equo  suo  xii  leucas  circa  manerium  ad 
pondus  duon^r7i  hussellorum  ssAiSj  vel  iii  bussellorum  irumenti^ 
siligmt^  et  pison^7?i  et  i&harunu  Et  de  avena  iiij  bus.  avene.  £t 
debet  querere  predic^iim  bladum  ad  granariuin  domtni  cutt^  pre- 
dict equo  et  sacco  proprio.  Et  habebit  quotiens  averaverit  de 
avena  qi^antum  potest  ter  in  manu  sua  palmare  et  levare  poterit. 
Et  si  non  averaverit  nihil  dabit  set  allocabitwr  pro  qnolihet  (sic) 
avera  i  opus  preciu^n  ob.  Et  dabit  auxilium  et  faciei  sectam 
curie.  Et  dabi^  merchetum  pro  filia  sua  maritanda  ad  volun- 
tatem  domini. 

f[  Idem  Walterus  tenet  i  toftum  qui  continet  ij  acro^  terre. 
Et  faciet  a  festo  Trmitatt«  usqwe  ad  Gulam  Augusti*  qusUibet 
septiitiatia  ij  opera  precium  operis  ob.  Et  pro  dimi^iio  tofto  qua- 
libet  septima7ia  per  idem  temptts  i  opus  precitwi  ut  supra.  Et  a 
Gula  Augt^^i  usq2*e  fe^^wm  Saricti  Michae/ts  quali^e^  septt7?iana 
i  opt^  et  dimidiu7n  sine  cibo  domini  precitim  operis  i  d.  Et 
habebit  j  garba/H  vocatarn  Tofschef*  qu^mtnm  poterit  ligare  in 
quoda77i  ligamine  metato  et  non  abradicato*,  neqt^e  cum  radicibu^ 
ne  t€?Ta  extracto. 

f[  Ricarefus  atte  Mere  tenet  de  Domino  in  villenagio  xx 
acra«  terre  reddencfo  inde  per  annu7?i  de  Unthield  ad  festwm 
pur i/?ca^ioni«  iiij  s.  v  d.  06.  et  ad  pascha  xvi  d.  Et  ad  festum 
Sancd  Michoe^is  xvij  d.,  et  ad  Nata/e  domini  i  gallinam  prccii 
ut  sujyra.  Et  operabit  a  fe^^o  Saneri  Michoe^is  usqi^  ad  festum 
Sancti  Petri  ad  vincula  qualifte^  septimaua  ut  Waltert*^  Johan. 

1  To  mow.  *  A  ram. 

8  Men's  sheaf,  which  two  reapers  received  while  at  work,  Scrope,  Cattle 
Combe,  50.  *  August  1.    Lammas  Day. 

*  Possibly  the  sheaf  receive<l  by  the  holder  of  a  toft  who  worked  in  harvest ; 
Spelman  gives  to/man,  the  owner  of  a  toft. 

^  Stubble  was  much  valued,  and  in  reaping  a  great  deal  of  straw  was  left. 
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Et  arrabit,  cariabit  timum,  sarclabit  bladt^m,  falcabit  pratum, 
sparget,  cnmulahU  et  ad  Manertttm  cariabit,  metet  in  autumpno, 
averabit  et  faciet  omnia  alia  Bervicia  ut  ^edicttis  Waltertis 
Johan.     Et  dabit  auxilium  et  merchet  et  faciei  sectam  curie, 

f[  Idem  l^icardus  tenet  unum  toftum.  Et  faci^  a  iesto 
Trinito^t^  usque  ad  Gulam  Augusti  qualibet  septimana  ij  opera 
^ecium  ut  suprcL  £t  a  iesto  Gule  Augusti  usqt^  featum  sancti 
Micho^Zis  quali^^^  septimana  i  opus  sine  cibo  dornini  predum  j  d. 

^  Robertus  Emald  tene^  de  domino  in  villenagto  xx  acra^ 
terre  reddendo  inde  et  faciendo  omnia  Bervida  et  consueUuiines  in 
omnibti^  sicut  dictus  "Ricardus  atte  Mere.  Et  dabit  a.uxilia  et 
merchet  et  faciet  sectam  curte.  Et  tene^  i  toftt^m  de  domino  et 
fact7  in  omnibti^  et  singuZi^  sictt^  predic^us  B,icardus  atte  Mere. 

f[  Matilda  Davy  tenet  de  domtno  in  villeno^  xx  acra«  terre 
redd6n«^  inde  et  faciendo  in  omnibti^  sict^<  dtc^t^  l^icardus  atte 
Mere.  Et  ettam  pro  tofto  suo  sicu^  dic^t^  Ricarc^tis.  Et  dabi^ 
auxilia  et  faciei  merchet  et  sectam  curie. 

f[  'Philippus  le  Reve  tene^  de  domino  in  villenagio  x  acra« 
terre  reddens  inde  per  annum  ad  puriJiccUionem  heate  Marie  de 
Unthield  ij  s.  ii  d.  ob.  q.  Et  ad  Pascha  viij  d.  Et  ad  festum 
Sancti  MichoeZis  viij  d.  Et  ad  Natafe  domini  i  gallinam  precii 
id.  Et  arrabit,  caria^^  fimos,  sarclabit  bladti77»,  falco^i^  prata, 
sparget,  cumulabit.  Et  faciei  omnia  alia  servicia  medietate  ut 
terra  predicri  Ricarrfi  atte  Mere.  Et  dabit  merchet  et  faciei 
sectam  curie. 

f[  Idem  'PhUippus  tenet  unum  toftum  et  faci^  pro  eo  omnia 
servicia  ut  predic^t^  Ricorc^t^  atte  Mere  et  sectam  curie. 

^  Dionisit^«  Rolfu«  tene^  de  domino  in  villenagio  x  acra« 
terre  reddened  inde  et  faciendo  in  reddi^t^  et  omnibus  aliis 
servicii*  ut  predic<t«3  'Rica/rdus  atte  Mere.  Et  pro  uno  tofto 
qt^d  tenet  faciei  in  omnibt^  sicz^^  idem  Ricarc^i^s.  Et  idem 
Dioni^iu*  tenet  unam  acram  terre  reddencio  inde  per  annum  xii  d. 
ad  festum  pasche  et  sancti  Michae/is  per  equales  porciones. 

C  Petrus  ad  crucem  tene<  de  domino  in  villenagio  x  acras 
terre.  Reddencfo  inde  et  faciendo  reddi^um  et  alias  consuetudines 
et  servicia  ut  predic^t^s  pYiUippu&  le  Reve.  Et  pro  uno  tofto 
quod  tene^  faci^  in  omnibt^^  sicut  idem  Phi/i/7jE>us  et  faci^  sectam 
curie. 

C  Edmund  Nel  tene^  de  domino  in  villeno^  x  acras  terre 
redderwfo  inrfe  per  annum  et  faciendo  omnia  servicia  ut  predic^us 
philippuB,  4X  Idem  'EAmund  tenet  dimici^ium  toftum  et  faci<  in 
omnibus  omnia  servicia  medieto^em  ut  toftum  predicd  phUippi, 

C  Wualterus  de  Lynton'  tenet  de  domino  in  villenagio  x 
acro^  terre  Reddendo  inde  et  faciendo  omnia  servicia  et  consue- 
tudines  ut  predic^us  Thilippus  le  Reve. 

C  Idem  Wualterus  tenet  de  domino  dimitfium  toftum  et 
faci^  in  omnibus  sicu^  predic^us  'Edmund  Neel. 
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C.  Aschelot  le  Yonge  tenet  de  dwnino  in  yilleno^rio  x  acrew 
terr6  et  dimiditim  toftum  et  faci^  in  omnibiM  ut  predictus  Wal- 
terua  de  Lynton*. 

C  Henricus  Lamberd  tenet  de  domtno  x  acras  tenv  et 
dimidium  toftum.  Et  faci^  in  omnibus  et  singulis  sicut  Wal- 
terus  de  Lynton'.  Et  insuper  pro  quadam  strata  vocata .  Rap- 
strete  ij  d.  per  annuTii. 

f[  Johannes  Rolf  tenet  de  domtno  x  acra«  terra  et  dimidiufn 
toftum.  Et  faci^  in  omnibus  serviette  sicut  dic^tis  Walt^rus.  Et 
pro  quadajn  Rapstrete  ii  d.  per  annum. 

C.  Johanna  Gille,  WillieZmtcs  Gille  et  PetrtM  Gille  tenent  x 
acrotf  et  dimidium  toftum,  et  factun^  in  omnibtis  servictti  sicut 
dictiLS  Waltcrus  de  Lynton*. 

Q  Agnes  Selone  tenet  de  domtno  x  acra«  terre  et  diTnu^tum 
toftum.  Et  fact^  in  077iniln^«  servictia  et  conau^tidinifnis  sicut 
dic^us  Walterus. 

C!  Thomas  de  Reculver  clericus  tenet  de  domtno  quomdam 
terram  vocatam  Stanegroundeslond  que  continet  x  acra«  terre 
et  dimt^tum  toftum.  Et  fact<  omnia  alia  sendcia  et  consuetu- 
dines  in  omnibt^  serviette  sicut  dictus  Walterus  de  Lyntone. 

C  Wmielmus  Warengtw  et  Matilda  Warengtw  tenent  de 
domtno  in  villena^  v  acraa  terre.  Et  reddun^  hide  per  annum 
ad  iestum  'pnrificcUionis  hecUe  Marie  de  Unthield  xiij  d.  ob.  Ad 
pascha  iiij  d.  Ad  festum  sancd  MichaeZis  iiij  d.  q.  Et  ad  Nat- 
ale  domini  j  galltTtam  prectt  ut  supra.  Et  fact^  in  omnibus  aliis 
servictM  et  consi*e^tM;?mt6tt«  medieto^em  ut  terra  ThUippi  le  Reve. 

^  Idem  WillteZmt^  et  Matilda  tenent  unum  toftum  et  factun/ 
in  omnibi^  sicut  predtc^us  Thilipptis, 

f[  Idem  WiWielmics  tenet  v  acroa  te?Te  per  se.  Et  fact^  in 
omnibits  servictw  et  consuetuc?int6i^  medietatem  ut  predtc^tis 
philippus,  Et  pro  qtearta  parte  unitt*  tofti  qtM)d  tenet,  facit 
quartam  partem  sicut  et  alii  solvunt  pro  tanto  tenement. 

C  Idem  Willte/mt«  debet  pro  Warengerestrete  ij  d.  per  annum 
ad  terr/iinos  prescrtptos. 

J[  WiWielmios  Faber  tenet  de  do7nmo  vi  aero*  terra  pro 
ferramento  carucar^zm  dommi  de  proprio  ferro  eiusde?n  damtni 
fabricando.     Et  reddi^  de  Unthield  xii  d.  ob.  q. 

f[  Dionistu*  State  tenet  de  domtno  in  villenagto  v  acroa  terre, 
et  quartam  partem  unius  tofti,  Reddened  et  faciendo  in  omnibtta 
et  singulis  per  annum  sicut  dic^us  WiWielmus  Warengua  pro  v 
&cris  terre  et  qt^rta  parte  unit^  tofti  sui. 

J[  Nicho^us  Hervy  tenet  de  domino  in  villeno^io  v  acros  et 
jjjjtam  part&m  j  tofti,  reddem^fo  et  facie ?ido  in  om^iibus  per  annutn 
sicut  dicUis  W.  Warengt^  pro  tanta  terra. 

C  Willie/mus  Selone  tenet  de  do??iino  in  villeTioi/to  v  acra« 
terre  et  iiij**"*  partem  j  tofti,  Reddenc/o  inde  et  facieTido  in  omni- 
\yus  per  annu7M  sicut  dictus  W.  Warengw*  pro  tanta  terra. 
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C  Margeria  Simondes  tenet  de  domino  v  acra«  terre,  red- 
dendo inde  et  faciendo  in  omnihiLs  sicut  dicttis  WHlielrmis  pro 
tanta  terra. 

41  Walterus  Arnewy  tenet  de  domino  in  yiWenagio  v  acros 
terr^  reddened  inc^  et  faciendo  omnia  servicia  sicut  predict 
Margeria. 

f[  Mabillta  atte  Mere  tenet  de  do^ntno  v  acras  terre,  Red- 
dendo  et  faciendo  in  omniYyus  et  singulis  sicut  pr^dtcto  Margaria. 

C  Mabillia  Nicole  tenet  de  domino  v  acro^  terra,  redde?i^o 
et  faciendo  in  omnibte^  et  singulis  sicut  predicta  Margeria^ 

C  lidem  Waltcrus  Mabillia  atte  Mere  et  Mabillia  Nicole 
tenent  unum  toftum  reddenci^  inde  et  faciendo  servicia  sicut 
FhilippuA  le  Reve  pro  tofto  suo. 

CE  Kadulf us  Denys  tenet  de  donitno  unum  toftum  redden^  Cotemen. 
inde  per  annum  in  omnibus  sicut  dic^tis  Phi/i/ms  le  Reve.  Et 
propter  hoc  debet  aperire  sulcos  aquaticos  in  yeme  super  terram 
dominiy  tempore  seisone  irumenti,  Et  debet  spargere  fima  domini 
qt^mdiu  fuerint  spargenda  qualibet  seisona  anni.  Et  si  non 
aperient  neque  fima  sparserit  nichil  dabit. 

C  Mabillia  de  Alfetone  et  Gundreda  soror  eius  tenent  de 
domino  j  toftum  et  faciun^  in  omnibus  sicz^  predic^us  Radi^^Aus 
Dynis. 

^  Willielmus  Nenour  tenet  de  domino  j  cotagium  et  faci^ 
qualibet  septimana  operabili  j  opus  die  lune  precit^m  ob.  Yidelicet  a 
festo  sancd  Michaelis  usqt^  festum  sancd  Petri  ad  vincula  et  a 
festo  Sancti  Petri  ad  Vincula  usqt^  ad  fe^^um  Sancti  Michoe/is 
quali6e^  septima9ia  j  opus  precio  operis  j  d. 

f[  Walterus  Selone  tenet  de  domino  j  cotagittm  et  faci^  in 
omnibus  sicu^  Walterus  Nenour, 

C  Et  sciendtim  quod  si  predic^i  W.  Nenour  et  Waltert^s  No^awAiw 
Solone  tritutaverint  bladum  in  Grangia  domini  habebunt  de 
dofnino  de  foragio  qttantum  poterunt  simul  et  semel  cum  uno 
rastro  in  area  dicto  Grangie  congregare.  Et  sic  de  feno  cum  in 
prato  domini  eum  congregaverint.  Et  hoc  a  tempore  quo  non 
extat  memoria,  ut  dict^i^r. 

C  Sciendt^m  quod  omnes  custumarii  supradicti  debent  metere  No^aiuium. 
in  autumpno  per  unum  diem  ad  unum  Bedrepe  de  {rumento.  Et 
habebunt  inter  eos  vj  hussellos  irumenti  ad  p&nem  suum  in  manerio 
fumitum  et  potagium  et  camem  videlicet  duo  homines  i  ferculum 
camis  bovine  et  caseum  et  cervisiom  ad  bibendum.  Et  predict 
custumarii  operabunt  in  autumpno  ad  duas  precaria^  avene.  Et 
habebunt  vi  husselloa  siligini^  ad  panem  suum  ut  predic^um 
est.  Potagium  ut  prit^,  et  allece^^  videlicet  quili6e^  duo  homines 
vi  allecetf  et  caseum  ut  prit^  et  aquam  ad  bibendum. 

1  Herrings. 
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C  De 

temdno 

Hichaelis, 


C  Pnrift- 
coHonis. 

C  Pasch- 
al. 

domtni. 


Op«ra. 


St^mTTia  redc^t^tM  assise  custumam  de 
temdno  Sancd  Michoe^is  per 
annum 

Summa  reddUus  de  Unthield  de 
temdno  'pvLniiccUionis 

Summa  redditvs  de  termino  Pasche. 


xviii  8.  xi  d.  ob.  q. 

Iv  8.  vii  d. 
xvii  s.  ii  d.  ob. 


ii  s.  xi  d.  q. 


XXV  s.  iv  d.  ob. 


St^mma  redditus  Gallinarum   dicto- 

rum  custuma7*iorum  de  termino 

NatoZis  Domini 
^umnia   redditas  assise  de  temdno 

paschd.  tam  Itberetenen^mm  quam 

custumariort^m 
St^mma  reddi^iw  eon^mdcm   de  ter- 

miTio  saTicd  MichoeZts  per  annum 

xxviij    s.  vij    d.      Item  x  s.  ad 

predtctos  termtwos 
Summa  Custumorwm  vocatorum  Un- 
thield   ad    pMrificatianem    heate 

Marte  per  annt^m 
Bumma  r&dditiLs  Gallinarum  de  Na- 

tali  domini 
Bumma  sumTTiarum  predictorum  cum 

Unthield  per  annum 

C  Item  de  Beginald'  Crummelond'  x  s.  reddt^t^  per  annum 
inveniente...po«^  extentom  foc^am. 


Ix  s.  ob. 
m  s.  u  d.  q. 
cxvij  s.  iii  d. 


f[  Sunt  ibidem  de  operibtM  custumartis  ut  patet  superiu^  a 
iesto  sancii  MichoeZis  usqt^e  ad  gulam  Angiisti  per  xliiij  septitnafias 
mcccc  iiij"  et  v  opera  per  septimami?/*  iij  opera. 

f[  Et  de  duobi^  cotagiariis  per  ide??i  tempts  iiij"  viii  opera 
de  qnolibet  eorum  per  septiniana7n  i  opus, 

J[  Et  de  xvj  toftmen  a  iesto  sancte  Trinita^w  usque  ad  gulam 
Angtcsti  per  x  septimawos  ccc  et  xx  opera  precium  cuiusli6e/ 
operis  ob.  de  quibw*  retracta^ur  pro  iij  septimanw  videlicet  Natali 
Pasche  et  Penteco«^e«  allocandw.  Et  etiam  pro  ij  cotagit^  et 
pro  arrurt*  gabule...ad  seisoTicw  diversas  alloca?i<]^w,  clii  opcT-a. 
Et  remanent  mdccxlij  opera  precium  operis  ob. 

a  Summa  iiij  Ii.  vj  s.  viij  d.  ob. 

^I  Sunt  ibidem  de  exitu  predictorum  custumanorum  xxij 
gabule  et  dirnidia  quarum  quelibet  gabula  debet  arrare  super 
terram  domi7ii  ad  diversas  sesonas.  Et  valet  gabula  ad  commoduTH 
domini  ad  omnes  seisinas  x  d.  ob. 

^[  Summa  xix  s.  viij  d.  q. 

C  Sunt  ibidem  de  operibus  autumpnaZi^u*  predictorum  cus- 
tumoriorttm  a  gula  Augtisti  usqt^e  ad  festum  sancti  Michoe/is 
cccc  xxiiij  opera  precium  operis  ij  d. 

Summa  xlj  s.  ij  d. 
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C  Suinma  totit^  valom  per  extentam  xliij  li.  xix  s.  ob.  q. 

C  Item  de  ReginaW  Crumtwelond'  x  s.  per  annum  inveni- 
ente  post  coniectum  extente  nt  supra,  de  qmbus  rectractw  vij  d. 
reddi^t^  debit*  Domine  ffelictc  de  Sender  per  annt^m  pro  quodam 
pro^o  vocato  Baselyemede  apud  Radbrygge. 

^  Remanet  xliij  li.  xviij  s.  v  d.  ob.  q.  C  Item,  x  s.  ut  supra. 

f[  Et  sciendum  quod  dominus  prior  Ecc^e^te  Christi  Can- 
tuariensis  \iahet  libertatem  suam  in  villa  de  Borlee.  Et  Yiohet 
Infaiigenethief ',  et  Utfangenethief  *  cum  manu  opere  capto  videlicet 
Hondhabbande",  Bakberande*.  Et  furce  judictale^  eiusdem  liber- 
tstXis  stant  et  debent  stare  ad  Radbrigge.  Et  inde  ad  inquiren- 
dum de  pilloria  et  Trebuchet'*.  Et  inquisitum  est  qttod  debetwr 
stare  extra  portas  extmores  versus  occidentem  iuxto  porcartwm 
dmnim, 

C  Et  memorandum  qt^  quocienscurique  indigent  quod  iiij  Notetufum. 
homines  et  praepo«tt«tm  extiterint  coram  iusticiarti^  in  itinere 
vel  alibi  videlicet  ad  gaolo^  domtni  B^is  de]iheranda8  vel  alibi 
nbicniaque  fuerint.  Dominus  debet  invenire  duos  homines 
sumpti&i^  suis  coram  eisdem  iusticiarii^.  Et  villata  de  Borlee 
sumptibi^  suis  iij  homiries  invenient.  Et  hoc  per  consuetuc^inem 
a  tempore  quo  non  extat  memoria  ut  dicitur. 

f[  Et  sciendum  qt^  si  quis  custumariu^  domini  in  isto  "Sotandum. 
manerio  obierit  Dominus  habebit  de  herietto"  meliorem  bestiam 
iipsitLs  tenentis  tempore  mortis  sui  inventam.  Et  si  bestia  non 
habuerit,  dabit  do7»ino  pro  herietto  ij  s.  vi  d.  Et  here*  faciei 
finem  domino  pro  tenemerUo  quod  fuit  pa^ris  sui,  si  aibi  viderit 
expedire,  sin  aMtem  mchil  inde  ho^bit.  Salvo  tamen  uxori 
eiusdem  tenen<i«  defuncti  toto  tenement  quod  fuit  viri  sui 
die  quo  obii^  ad  tenendum  de  domino  ut  liberum  bancum  suum 
ad  terminum  vite  sue,  si  se  tenuerit  sine  marito,  et  faciendo 
servicia  domino  inde  debita  et  consueta.  C  Si  &utem  per  licen- 
ciani  domini  se  maritaverit,  heredes  predicti  defuncti  predic^um 
tenemen^um  per  licenciam  domini  intrabunt  et  uxorem  relictam 
died  defuncti  de  medietate  died  tenemen^i  dotabuTi^. 

2.     Commutation  op  Services  for  Rent.     Barrington. 

Sequitur  servicium  quod  dicti  tenentes  tenenttw  facere  annua- 
tim  sub  hac  forma.  Memorandum  quod  dimidia  virgata  terre 
custumabilis  in  villa  de  Barentonn  de  homagio  domini  Ricardi 
de  Munfichet  dabU  operari  per  annum  viz  a  ffesto  sancd  Michoe/is 

1  Jurisdiction  over  a  thief  caught  on  the  manor. 

3  Jurisdiction  over  any  of  the  men  of  the  manor  taken  for  felcmy,  out  of 
his  fee. 

B  When  the  thief  had  stolen  goods  in  his  hand. 

4  When  the  thief  was  bearing  stolen  goods  on  his  back. 
*  A  tumbrel. 

^  In  early  times  the  horses  and  arms  of  military  vassals  went  to  the  king 
when  they  died,  and  a  similar  obligation  was  long  discharged  by  yillans  with 
inferior  animals. 

c.  33 
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usqt^  ad  Natale  Domini  in  qualibet  qutndena  tres  operacio/ies 
precium  operis  ob.  Et  debet  arrare  per  unum  diem  et  ditnidtum  et 
erit  allocata  pro  tribii«  oiper&cianibiLS.  Et  valet  arrura  si  non  arat 
vi  d.  Et  debet  herciare  quinqtie  dies  cum  j  equo  et  aXLocahunttt/r 
ei  V  operactones,  et  valet  si  non  herciat  v  d.  Et  dabit  ad  festum 
aancti  Martini  j  d.  ad  Warhpayn  et  7  d.  ad  Slayrecher  et  ii 
gallino^  ad  Nata^  domint  precit  ii  d.  Et  debet  averar^  ter  p^r 
annum  et  erit  aWocatum  pro  trihus  oper&cionibvs,  Et  si  sit  foris 
per  unam  noctem  ho^btt  sibime^  cibum  et  equo  sno  de  custa 
domtni,  et  erit  allocatum  de  quoltdet  averag[i]o  ii  opera^cianes  et 
vale^  vi  d.  Et  f&ciet  quarterium  brasii  contra  Natale  domim  vel 
ii  d.  Et  inveniet  foragium  ad  ii  equos  domtni  per  ij  noct^«  infra 
Natale  domtni  ad  domum  suam  si  domtnus  ha6e^  hospt^eyn.  Et 
de6et  operare  a  Natali  domtni  usque  ad  Pascha  in  qt^ali^et 
quindena,  iij  operactones  precium  opens  ob.  Et  de6et  arrare  per 
i  diem  et  dimidium  et  erit  alloca^um  pro  tribii^  operacionibti«,  et 
vale^  si  non  arat  vj  d.  Et  faciei  j  qiuirterium  brastt^  contra 
pascha  vel  ij  d.  et  dabit  x  oua  ad  pascha  et  valent  ob.  Et 
de6e^  operare  a  pascha  usqtee  ad  fes^t^m  sanc^i  Johannis  Bapti^te 
in  qtMilt6e^  qtttndena  iij  operactones  predum  operis  ob.  Et  de6«/ 
arrare  per  unum  diem  et  dimtcs^tum^  Et  erit  allocoto  pro  iij 
opert6tM.  Et  vale^  si  non  arat  vi  d.  Et  de6e^  operare  a  festo 
sancd  Johannt^  Baptt^^e  usqt^  ad  gulam  Augusti  in  qualt6e^ 
qwindena  iij  operactones  prcctt^m  operis  ob.  Et  falcabit  hoUnu^n 
domtni  infra  clausum  et  omnes  custti^nartt  simul  ♦  ♦  ♦  pro 
multone  suo  predum  x  d.  ob.  Et  falcabit  alium  pratuTn  et 
levabit  pro  ij  operibus.  Et  sarclabit  per  unum  diem  pro  amore, 
viz  qt^o^  a  festo  sancti  Michaslis  usque  ad  gulam  augitsti  quum 
debet  tn'turare  pro  operibt^  xxiiij  garbas  inimenti  tWturabtt  pro 
uno  opere  et  xxx  ordei  pro  uno  opere  et  tantum  iskharum  et 
pisor?tm  pro  i  opere.  Et  si  ad  opi^  fecerit  operabit  a  mane 
usqt^e  ad  nonam  pro  uno  opere.  Et  de  gula  augusti  U8qi*<?  ad 
festum  sancti  Michoe/ts  de^^  in  qualibet  q?*inde?ia  v  operacione* 
per  totum  diem  cum  j  homi7ie  preci?im  operis  j  d.  et  ob.  Et  debet 
facere  iij  precarias  per  iij  dies  quolibet  die  cum  ij  hominibt^s  et 
ha6ebtt  cibum  suum.  Et  deftet  facere  iij  lovebones  po«^  precario* 
cum  j  homine  suo  opere  et  suo  cibo  precium  cuiui<li6et  i  d.  et  ob. 
Et  cariabit  xvi  carectas  bladi  suo  opere  precio  cuit«lt6et  carecte 
ob.  Et  falcabit  j  sellione/?i  de  dolo  do//itni  si  do7/itn?^  vult,  et 
cariabit  ad  hospicium  domtni  pro  j  opere.  Et  si  sit  dimici^ia  acra 
falcabit  pro  ij  operibiw  et  dabi^  dimidiam  auca7/i  ad  festum  sancti 
M^ichaelis  precio  j  d.  Et  dabit  j  garbaz/i  irujneiiti  propter  quod 
equi  sui  manducant  dum  intrant  bladum  suu7n  aliqtta  occasione. 

Et  sciendu7;i  quod  infra  xij  dies  Natalii*  do7;itni,  septimanas 
pasche  et  Pentecoste«  quiett^  erit  ab  omni  opere,  et  si  dies 
operacio7iis  sue  sit  in  die  apos^oli  vel  in  alio  ffesto  de  quo  ha^etur 
vigilia  q?^iet2^  est  ab  om?ii  opere,  et  co7isuetuc^tne.  Et  now 
po^e^^  ponere  filium  suum  ad  studium  neque  niaritare  filiam  suam 

1  Malt. 
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aine  licentia  domini  Ista  vero  opera  supra  dtcfo  mutata  suti^ 
in  pecuniam  et  sic  isto  die  non  faciunt  opera  sed  solvunt  ut 
sequitter.     [The  names  and  pa3rments  follow.] 

WiNSLOW.     (Monday  after  S.  Ambrose  Ep.  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  Edward  III.)     Dimissio  terrarum, 

Memorandtem  quod  omnes  tenentes  infra  scrtpti  tam  de 
Wynsloive  quam  de  Greneburgh  conceduwt  pro  se  et  suis  here- 
dibus  quod  quociens  et  quando  redditw«  terrarum  et  pasturorum 
inf rascriptus  aretro  esse  contigcrit  ad  aliquem  terminum  in  parte 
vel  in  toto,  quod  domtnt^  per  ballitw^  suos  in  omnibus  aliis 
terris  et  tenementis  que  de  domino  tenentur  in  Wynslou;e  et  in 
Greneburgh  predictw  possit  distringere  et  districto^  retinere 
quous^i^  de  predicts  reddiMtis  sive  arrera^iw,  plenarie  fuerit 
satisfactt^.  Et  preterea  omnes  heredes  predictorum  tenenttum 
finem  facient  cum  domtno  post  mortem  antecessorum  suorum 
pro  ingressu  ho^endo  in  i^nem^entis  predicts  ad  voluntatem 
domini.     Et  herietabi^  etc. 

A  later  entry  shows  that  a  considerable  area  of  land  was 
again  let  in  the  forty-second  year  of  Edward  III. 

RUSTINGTON. 

"Notandum  qttod  omnes  virgate  terre  et  dimidie  virgate  et 
fferthinglondes  ab  antiquo  tenebantur  in  bonda^io  /Trout  patet 
per  custuma^  predictas,  et  postqt^m  magna  pestilencia  fui^  vtz 
in  tempore  ^dwardi  tercii,  alique  tenure  inde  uno  tempore  et 
aJique  alio,  permisse  fuere  in  m&nus  domni,  et  postea  dimisse  per 
dominum  pro  certw  redditibus  prout  jpcUet  per  antiquam  com- 
'positionem  de  anno  Ydvxirdi  iij  xx^  fsic].  Et  sic  al^erata  fuit 
tenura  bondagii  et  custumoria  o^rtbus  et  serviette.  Et  sic 
TCiodo  tenentur  ad  volunto/em  domtni. 

Nomina  nativorum  domini  de  sanguine  huic  manerio  suo 
"pertinentium,  viz.  (but  the  names  are  not  added). 


II.    COMPOTUS  ROLL. 

This  remarkably  full  statement  of  the  accounts  of  a  Hert- 
fordshire Manor  gives  an  admii*able  picture  of  the  whole  system 
of  estate  management.  It  shows  that  in  this  case  a  considerable 
number  of  services  were  still  rendered  in  the  old  fashion  and 
not  commuted  for  money  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Anstie  had  temporarily  escheated  to  the  Crown  as  its 
owner  the  Duke  of  York  had  died  in  the  previous  August  and 
his  son  had  not  yet  done  homage  for  it.  Clutterbuck,  Hertford,  iii. 
341.  The  Roll  is  at  the  Record  Office  among  the  Exchequer 
Records,  and  is  numbered  Q.  R.  Minister's  Account,  No.  547/31. 
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Ansty  Herts.  2  «fe  3  Henry  IV. 

Anesty  )   Compotus   WilAclmi   Wodeward    "preposili    ihictem 

)   a  festo  Soncti  Michoe^is  anno  regni  Regis  'ELenrici 

Quart!  post  Ckynqueatum  secundo  usque  in  Crastdnum  ejusd^m 

iesti  tunc  ^oximum  seqtfr^n^em  anno  Regni  "Regis  predict  t^rcio 

videlicet  per  unum  annum  integrum. 

Arreragia  )   De  arrero^i^  ultimi  sui  compod  precedentis  nil 
)  hie  quia  solvun^ur  super  compo/um  suuyti. 

Summa  nulla. 

Redditt4«  Assise'  1  Idem  oneratt^  de  Ix  s.  iiij  d.  ob.  de  reddi^u 

J  assise  ibidem  tertniTio  Bancti  Andree  Apo^toli. 
Et  de  ij  d.  de  reddt^u  assise  ibtc^m  termirio  Nata^  DominL 
Et  de  Iviij  s.  xj  d.  de  reddt^u  assise  ihidem  termi^io  Annuncia- 
cionis  Beate  Marie.  Et  de  xiij  s.  iiij  d.  de  reddi^u  assise  ibidem 
termino  Pasche.  Et  de  vj  d.  ob.  de  auxilio  vicecomi^is  ad  eundem 
terminum.  Et  de  lix  s.  iiij  d.  de  reddi^u  assise  i6i^iem  t«7*mino 
'N&tivitcUia  Sancti  Johannis  Bap^iste.  Et  de  xiiij  s.  ij  d.  ob.  q*. 
de  reddi^u  assise  ibic^m  termirio  Sancti  Michoe/is.  Et  de  vj  d.  ob. 
de  auxilio  vicecomi^is  ad  eundem  terminum,  Et  de  ij  d.  de  in- 
cremento  reddi^tts  v  acrarum  terre  libere  quas  Johannes  Whassh 
natirws  Domini  perquisivi^  per  cartam  de  Henrico  Pake  per 
Annum  ad  ettnciem  te7*minum.  Et  de  ob.  de  increment  reddittts 
dimidie  acre  terre  libere  quam  Thomas  Ode  nativus  Domini 
perquisivit  per  cartam  de  dicto  Henrico  per  annum  ad  eundem 
terminum.  Et  de  ij  s.  de  increment  reddi^i^s  unius  columbarii 
edifica^i  super  tenem>entum  Ricarc?i  Reymound  sic  eidem  Ricarrfo 
concessi  per  licenciam  Domini  Tenendi  eidem  Ricarcfo  et  here- 
dibv^  suis  de  Domino  per  annum  ad  eundem,  terminum.  [De 
xij  d.  de  novo  reddi^u  ejusdem  columbarii  nil  hie  nee  decet«ro 
quia  predic^us  redditus  condonatur  predic^o  Ricarcfo  et  heredibus 
suis  per  Do^winum  ut  ipatet  per  li^^eras  Domini  patentes  auditori 
directas  super  hunc  compo^um  ostensos  et  penes  eundem  Ricarrfum 
remanentes  Datos  apud  Heriffordiam  iiij***  die  Decembris  anno 
regni  Regis  Henrici  quarti  secundo*.]  Et  de  v  d.  de  novo 
reddi^u  unites  tofti  et  iiij  acrarum  terre  libere  voca^e  Paskates 
quas  Petrus  Phippe  nativt^s  Domini  perquisivi^  per  cartaTn  de 
Johanne  Paskat  iper  annum  ad  eundem  terminum, 

SumTmi  X  li.  x  s.  ob.  q. 

Firme'l   Et   de   iiij  s.    de    Roberto   Tryndeleygh   pro    firma 

J    tenementi  quondam  Alicie  Milward  sic  eidem  diinissi 

per   annum    Solvendis   terminis   Andree   Annunciacionis    Heate 

Marie  et  Nativito^is  Sancri  Johawnis  Baptis^e  equaliter  et  sole6a^ 

dimitti   pro  vij  s.     Et   de  x  s.   de   eodem   pro   linua   tenemenii 

^  A  fixed  rent,  which  was  paid  by  the  free  tenants. 
3  This  passage  cancelled  in  the  original. 

s  Rents  at  which  the  land  was  let  from  time  to  time ;  it  appears  that  there  had 
been  a  fall  in  rents. 
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em 


Hacchislond  sic  eidem  dimisai  iper  annttm  ad  terminum  ix 
&nnorum  hoc  &nno  iiij***  et  solebcU  dim«tti  pro  xij  s.  viij  d.  Et  de 
vj  s.  ix  d.  de  firwia  vj  acTarum  iij  rodarum  t&rre  dominice  sic 
dimisaarum  diverst^  homi7iihu8  iper  a,nnum  ad  eosdem  terminos, 
Et  de  xij  d.  de  WUheimo  Joye  pro  firma  unit^  acre  terre  voccUe 
Ethomisacre  per  a,imum  ad  eosdem  terminos,  Et  de  iiij  s.  de 
Maurtcio  Longe  pro  firma  tenemsnti  Andreux  nuper  in  tenura 
Johonnis  Mcrvyn  sic  eidem  dimisai  per  annt^m  ad  terminum 
xviijci™  annorwm  hoc  anno  xj™®  et  Bolebat  diwitti  pro  yj  s.  Et  de 
vs.  de  MauricTO  Wodeward  pro  firma  tenementi  Verdons  hoc 
anno  ad  eosdem  terminos  et  scAebat  dimttti  pro  vj  s.  Et  de  vj  d. 
de  eodem  pro  firma  unius  acre  tcrrc  domnice  apud  Milnemar  in 
Northayfeld  jnxta  tcrram  Bandons  per  annum  ad  eosdem  terminos, 
Et  de  V  s.  de  Johonne  Longe  pro  firma  unius  jnesuoffii  et  vij 
8Lcraru7n  terre  natii^  quondam  Roberd  le  Cook  sic  dimtssorum 
eidem  per  anntem  ad  eosdem  terminos,  Et  de  vj  s.  iij  d.  de 
Johanne  Perlebien  et  WilAelmo  Thomas  pro  firma  nmtis  tofti  et 
V  acrort^Tn  terre  natit^e  quondam  Johannis  Mervyn  voco^ort^m 
Ratelers  sic  eis  dimtssort^m  per  annum  ad  eosdem  terminos.  Et 
de  vj  s.  de  Johanne  Ode  pro  firma  unit£«  tofti  et  v  acrarum  terre 
natit^e  quondam  Ricar^i  iiltt  Alicte  Gayller  que  WilAelmr^s 
Waldyng  nuper  tenuis  sic  ei  dimtssoru^n  per  annum  ad  terminum 
xijc'm  annorum  hoc  anno  vij®.  Et  de  x  s.  de  Nicholao  Goodzer 
pro  firma  tenementi  quondam  Johannis  Breustere  sic  ei  dimtsst 
per  annum  pro  omnibue  serviette  excep^te  precarm  ^  in  Autumpno 
per  amium  ad  eosdem  terminos,  Et  de  vs.  de  Petro  Phippe  pro 
iirma  uniue  mestuz^t  et  v  acrar?^m  terre  native  voco^orum 
Ruddexs  que  WilAelmus  Amald  nuper  tenut^  sic  ei  dimtssorum 
per  annum  ad  eosdem  terminos,  Et  de  iiij  s.  de  Bica/rdo  Andrew 
pro  firma  tenemen^t  quondam  WilAelmi  Longe  quod  WilAelmus 
Vauwe  nuper  tenut^  sic  ei  dimissi  per  annum  ad  termtTittm  xij*'*" 
annorwm  hoc  anno  viij°.  Et  de  vj  s.  de  Johanne  Ballard  pro 
firma  tenementi  et  v  acrarum  terre  native  vocotorum  Olde 
Andreux  que  Rober^us  Wyse  nuper  tenuis  sic  ei  dimtssorum  per 
ann?^m  ad  terminum  xij*^™  annorum  hoc  anno  iij^  Et  de  v  s. 
Maurtctt  Sothman  pro  firma  unit^e  tofti  et  v  acrarum  terre 
natit^e  vocoton^m  Clates  que  WilAelmt«  Waldyng  nuper  tenut^ 
sic  eidem  Maurtcto  dimtssorum  per  annum  ad  terminum  xxiiij®' 
annorum  hoc  anno  iij^  Et  de  vj  d.  de  Johanne  Ballard  pro 
finna  unit^e  acre  et  dimidie  terre  jacen^tum  in  Weston  quas 
Matilda  Drivere  nuper  tenut^  pro  xij  d.  in  manu  Domtni  exia- 
teutium  per  escaetam  cauea  felonte  quam  Johannes  Bekenor  fecit 
sic  dimtssorum  eidem  Joho^tni  per  annttm  ad  eosdem  terminos. 
Et  de  vj  d.  de  eodem  Johanne  pro  firma  ixmus  acre  terre  in 
Weston  quondam  Johannis  le  Reue  parcelle  dicte  escaete  sic 
eidem  Johanni  dimtsse  per  annum  ad  terminum  xviij^^^  annorum 
hoc  anno  xj^     Et  de  xvj  d.  de  Ricarc^  Gerard  pro  firma  waius 

^  Precarire,  Boon  days,  or  occasional  days  of  work  which  were  required  in 
addition  to  the  regular  week  work. 
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crofti  vocaU  Crowescroft  cum  j  acra  terre  adjac«nte  sic  eidon 
dimiasi  per  annum  ad  terminum  xviij*^^  a,nnorum  hoc  anno  xj^ 
Et  de  iij  s.  viij  d.  de  Johanne  Doraunt  pro  firma  ij  croftorum 
Yocatorum  Whelymers  continentium  v  acroa  terre  natit^  parcellofn 
de  XV  acrM  warec^t^  terre  natit;e  quondam  Johannis  Reymound  de 
Wodestrete  per  annum,  ad  eosdem  terminoa.  Et  de  x  d.  de 
Johanne  Helder  pro  firma  j  acre  et  iij  rodartim  terre  native 
porcella  died  tenementi  in  Berstall  feld  que  WilAelnms  Kent 
nuper  tenut^  sic  ei  dimtssarum  per  annum  ad  terminum  xviij*'*™ 
annorum  hoe  anno  xxj°^  (sic)  ut  pa^^  per  rottdum  curte  de  annq 
regni  regie  iiij^.  Et  de  xiiij  d.  de  eodem  JohonTie  pro  firma  ij 
acrorum  terre  native  porcella  dicti  teneTnen^t  sic  dimissart^fA 
eidem  per  annum  ad  eosdem  terminoa.  Et  de  x  d.  de  Henrico 
Colsweyn  pro  firma  uniu«  acre  et  dimic^te  terre  natit>e  et  unittf 
rode  prati  parcella  died  teneTiien^t  sic  ei  dimissarum  per  annum 
ad  t^*minum  xxj°*  annorum  hoc  anno  x™®.  Et  de  vij  d.  ob.  de 
Ricarefo  Thruston  pro  firma  unit^  acre  et  uniu«  rode  terre 
native  porcella  died  tenementi  sic  ei  dimtssorum  per  annum  ad 
terminum  xviij*^*™  annorum  hoc  anno  xvij®.  Et  de  viij  d.  de 
Nicho^  Reymound  pro  firmo  uniu«  acre  et  dimu^ie  terre  native 
porcella  died  tenementi  in  Berstallefeld  vocotorum  le  Thonge  sic 
ei  dimissorum  per  anni&m  ad  terminwm,  xviij'^^  annorum  hoc  anno 
xvij°.  Et  de  iij  d.  de  Roberto  Tayllour  pro  firmo  iij  rodorufit 
terre  native  porcella  died  tenementi  sic  dimtssorum  eidem 
Johanni  per  annum  ad  eoadem  terminoa.  Et  de  iij  d.  de  Johanne 
Baroun  pro  firmo  dimtc^te  acre  terre  native  porcella  died  tene- 
ment! sic  dimisse  eidem  Johanni  per  annum  ad  termwiu?n  xxj*" 
annorum  hoc  anno  xj**.  De  firmo  ij  acrorum  et  dimidie  terre 
natit>e  porcello  died  teneTTiew^i  nil  hoc  anno  pro  deiectu  conduc- 
tionis*.  Et  de  ij  s.  de  Ricardo  Reymound  pro  firmo  uniu« 
tenementi  minorie  tenure  voco^i  Beckes  quod  WilA^h/it^  Kene 
prius  tenuis  per  opero  sic  dimissi  eid(?m  Ricoro^o  per  annumr  ad 
eoadem  terminos.  Et  de  iiij  s.  de  Thoma  Vyne  pro  firmo  uiiiu^ 
tenementi  et  v  acrorum  terre  natitJe  vocatorum  Rauenes  que 
Nicho/ous  Goodzeer  prius  tenuis  per  opero  nuper  in  tenuro  Alicie 
Lavender  ex  concessiane  Domini  tenendo  eidem  Alicie  ad  ter- 
minum vite  sue  modo  sic  dimissorum  eidem  Thome  per  anyiumr  ad 
terminum  xviij*^*™  annoru77i  hoc  anTio  x°  et  solebat  dimitti  pro  v  s. 
Et  de  iij  s.  de  WilAehno  Algood  pro  firmo  uniue  mesu^xgii  et  iij 
acrorum  terre  natit«  vocatorum  Coupers  tenement  que  Johonnes 
Milnere  nuper  tenuis  per  opero  sic  dimissoTT^ru  eidem  WilAelmo  et 
hereci?i6us  suis  per  annum  ad  eoadem  terminoa  ut  patet  per 
'Rotvlum  Curie  de  anno  re^ni  re^  iiij*^.  Et  de  vj  s.  viij  d.  de 
Thoma  Martyn  pro  firmo  unit^  mesiwi^'i  et  vij  acroruvn  terre 
native  cum  pertinen^iia  quondam  Henrici  Joye  que  WilAelwus 
Amald  nuper  tenuis  per  opero  modo  sic  dimissorum  eidem 
Thome  per  annum  ad  terminum  xxiiij  annorum  hoc  anno  xiiij®. 
Et  de  xviij  d.  de  Domino  Johan?ie  Caules  rectore  pro  firma  uniu« 

1  Fallow.  3  For  default  of  a  lessee. 
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orofti  continentis  j  acrom  ierre  native  cum  pertinenciis  voccUuin 
Hewlotes  Croft  qtiod  WilAelmus  Joye  nupcr  tenut^  modo  sic 
dintfsst  eidem  Domino  Johanni  -per  Annum  ad  terminiwn  xij^'^ 
azmorum  hoc  a.nno  et  aolebat  dimttti  pro  ij  s.  Et  de  viij  s.  vj  d. 
de  WUheimo  Ode  pro  firma  unitM  tenementi  majom  tenure  cuw 
pertinenciis  quondam  Eicarc^i  Buntyng  qt^d  Thomas  Saman 
nuper  tenuis  per  opera  sic  dimisst  eidem  WilAelmo  per  annt/7/1  pro 
omnibus  servicti^  ad  terminum  xviij*^*™  annon^m  hoc  anno  xj™**. 
£t  de  iiij  d.  de  JohanTie  Ode  pro  iirma  unites  acre  terre  dominice 
jacentM  apud  Hungerhul  nuper  m  tenura  Johannis  Thressher  modo 
sic  dimisse  eidem  Johanni  ad  terminum  vij*™  annomm  hoc  anno 
X™*  {sic).  Et  de  viij  d.  de  eodem  Johanne  pro  firma  ij  acrarum 
tcrre  domtnice  cum  pertinenct««  parcella  dtc^e  pecte  sic  dimtsso- 
rum  eidem  Johanni  per  annum  ad  terminum  xxj^  annorum  hoc 
anno  v^.  Et  de  iiij  d.  de  Johanne  Baroun  pro  firma  unites  acre 
t0rT0  domtnice  cuti^  pertinencit^  parcella  dic^e  pecie  sic  dimtsse 
eidem  Johanni  per  annnm  ad  termiwum  xl^  annon^m  hoc  anno  x^. 
£t  de  iiij  d.  de  WilAelmo  Togood  pro  iirma  uniti«  acre  terre 
dofiunice  cum  pertinencit^  jacen^te  apud  Smetheshul  sic  dimtsse 
eidem  WilAelmo  et  heredihus  suis  per  a^mnm  ad  eosdem  terminos 
at  patet  per  l^tulum  Curte  de  anno  re^t  regis  xix^.  Et  de  viij  s. 
Nicho/oo  Reymound  pro  firma  unit^  tene?nen^t  majorie  tenure 
com  pertinencii^  quondam  Nicho^i  Horsman  quod  idem  Nicho- 
laus  Keymound  prius  tenuis  per  opera  sic  dimisai  eidem  NichoZao 
per  annum  pro  omnibtt^  serviciw  nattins  ad  terminum  xij***™ 
taaiOTU/m  hoc  a,nno  v***.  Et  de  iiij  d.  de  WilAelmo  Crench  pro 
firma  unitee  acre  et  uniue  rode  terre  domtnice  jacen/tum  apud 
Hungerhul  sic  dimtssarum  eidem  WilAelmo  per  annum  ad  ter- 
minum  xx^  annorum  hoc  anno  ij^°.  Et  de  viij  s.  de  Kicareio 
Stokwell  pro  firma  uniu«  tenemen^t  et  x  acrarum  warec^t  de 
Molond  existen^tnm  in  manu  Domini  per  escaetam  cat^a  abju- 
ractont^^  et  felonte  quas  WilAelmus  Martyn  fect^  sic  dimtssoru?n 
eidem  "Ricardo  ultra  antiq«iti7/i  redditu7n  et  servicta  per  annt&m 
ad  terminum  xij^*™  annorwm  hoc  anTio  ij®.  Et  de  viij  s.  vj  d.  de 
Johanne  Ode  pro  firma  unius  tenementi  majorte  tenure  conti-nen^te 
X  acra«  warec^t  terre  natit^e  curn  pertinenctt^  que  dtc^t^  Johannes 
nuper  tenut^  per  opera  sic  dimtsst  eidem  et  hevedibus  suis  pro 
omntbne  servictw  nattrts  per  annum  ut  pa^^  per  Ro^uZum  Curte 
de  anno  "Regni  "Regis  Henrict  Quarti  secundo.  Et  de  v  s.  de 
Johanne  Holder  pro  firma  unit^e  tenementi  et  v  acrarum  warec^t 
terre  native  cum  pertine?ictw  voca^orum  Whelers  que  dictum 
Johannes  nuper  tenut^  per  opera  sic  diz/iissorttm  eidem  Johanni 
per  annum  ad  terminum  ij°™™  anTtori^m  ut  pa^^  per  Rotulwm 
Curie  hujtc^  anni.  Et  de  xij  d.  de  Nicholao  Rediswell  pro  firma 
ij  acrarum  terre  dommice  in  Bandennfeld  sic  dimtssarurn  eidem 
Nicho^  per  eknnum  ad  terminum  xxiiij°'  annorum  ut  'gatet  per 
RofuZum  Curte  huji^^  anni.     Et  de  iiij  s.  j  d.  de  Ricordo  Helder 

1  A  man  or  woman  who  had  committed  felony  and  taken  sanctoary  was 
permitted  to  make  an  oath  that  he  or  she  woold  leave  the  realm  as  soon  as 
poflflible,  and  could  escape  by  this  means  if  they  preferred  not  to  stand  a  triaL 
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pro  firma  vij  acTarum  terre  domimce  et  uiiit^«  rode  et  ditnuUe 
pasture  parcella  dicte  ipecie  terre  vocate  Bayllyhul  sic  dinUssarum 
eidem  Ricardo  per  a,nnum  ad  terminum  xx^^  annorum  ut  paiet 
per  "Rotulum  Curie  hujtt^  anni  Et  de  xvij  d.  de  Johanne  Frer 
pro  firma  ij  &crarfi/m  iij  rodorttm  terre  dominice  apud  Hirchouns- 
heg  sic  dimtssart^m  eidem  Johanni  per  Annum  ad  t^rmmum  vj 
annorum  ut  pcUet  per  'Rotulum  Curie  hujtts  anm. 

Summa  vij  IL  xij  s.  ix  d.  ob. 

Opera  vendita  1   Et  de  iiij  s.  v  d.  de  cvj  operUms  jemali^us 

J  venditte  extra  predtim  operis  oholtis.  Et 
de  iij  s.  iiij  d.  de  xl  operilms  dMiumpnalihus  venditi^  extra  pre- 
cium  operis  j  d.  Bumma  vij  s.  ix  d. 

Exi^iM  manerii  1   Et  de  yj  s.  de  firma  xij  gallinarum  hoc  anno 

J  p9*o  capito  yj  d.  Et  de  j  d.  de  xx  ovis  gallin- 
OTv/m  de  reddt^u  vendi^i«  extra,  Et  de  xviij  s.  de  iiij  acri«  ij  rodw 
subbosct  venditie  in  ambobt^  boscte  hoc  anno  pro  acra  iiij  s.  Et 
de  iij  d.  de  spinis  venditts  in  Busswode  hoc  anno.  Et  de  x  s.  de 
raceini^^  et  croppes  querculorttm  in  Busswode  venditte  hoc  anno 
in  grosso.  Et  de  vj  s.  de  stramine  albo  vendito  diversie  hoc  anno. 
Et  de  iij  s.  de  stramine  pisom/in  vendito  hoc  anno.  Et  de  x  d.  de 
stramine  vendito  bercarie  hoc  anno.  Et  de  iij  d.  de  corto  uniu« 
vituli  de  morina  vendito  extra.  Et  de  1  s.  vj  d.  de  feno  vendito 
diversie  hoc  anno.  Et  de  ij  s.  iij  d.  ob.  de  ij  acrte  iij  rodte  warec^ 
venditte  Johanni  Frer  hoc  anno.  Et  de  viij  s.  j  d.  de  diversie 
sepis  venditi^  hoc  anno.  Et  de  xx  d.  de  veteri  meremio'  cujusdam 
pistrine*  tenemenii  Rauenes  prostrate  per  ventum  vendito  hoc 
anno.  Et  de  xiij  d.  de  ij  peciw  veteris  meremit  venditt^  per 
w&rentum,  Et  de  ij  s.  de  loppw  et  raceinis  meremti  prostrati  pro 
molendino  vendt^i*  Johanni  Nhote  hoc  anno.  Et  de  loppi*  fraxi- 
norum*  in  Rookwode  venditw  Simoni  Warenn  ij  s.  Et  de  yj  d. 
de  ij  pectie  veteris  meremii  venditi*  per  waren^wm. 

Sumytia  cxij  s.  yj  d.  ob. 

Perquisito  Curie  )    Et  de  xxiv  s.  v  d.  de  j  curia  tenta  ibidem 

j  die  Lune  proximo  ante  iestum  Simonis  et 
Jude.  Et  de  x  s.  viij  d.  de  j  curia  tenta  ibidem  die  Jo  vis  proxiftw 
post  iestum  sancd  Hilarii.  Et  de  xxiv  s.  ix  d.  de  j  curia  cum 
vis?4  tenta  ibidem  die  Sabbati  in  Vigilii^  Transjlguratiojiis.  Et 
de  iiij  s.  xj  d.  de  j  curia  tenta  ibidem^  die  Lune  in  festo  Sancd 
Jacobi.  Sumina  Ixiiij  s.  ix  d. 

Vendi^io  pasture  \    Et  de  ix  d.  de  pastura  circa  sepee  bercarie 

J  vendita  Johanni  Baroun.  Et  de  ix  d.  de 
pastwra  circa  Milleheg  eidem  vendita.  Et  de  yj  d.  de  pastura  per 
sepes  circa  gardinum  eidem  vendita.  Et  de  iiij  d.  de  pastura 
in   La  Stony dane  vendito.     Et  de  iiij  d.   de  pastura  per    sepes 

1  This  appears  to  be  a  latinised  form  of  the  French  racinc^  from   the   low 
Latin  rctdictna.    The  phrase  stands  for  Roots  and  branches. 

*  Timber.  »  Bakery.  *  Ash-trees. 
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exoppo«ito  tenemerUo  Johannis  Helder  eidem  vendita.  Et  de 
x\rj  d.  de  pastura  subtil  tenementttm  WilAelmi  Togood  vendita 
Johanni  Frer  hoc  anno.  Et  de  xv  d.  de  pastura  de  La  Teenacres 
vendita  Wilhelmo  Thomas  hoc  anno.  Et  de  yj  s.  receptis  de 
pastura  in  terra  frisca'  tarn  pro  iiij  viUdia  ahlactatis  quam  pro 
bestti^  diversis  ultra  scitum'  manerii  ibidem  pasturandi^  hoc  anno. 
De  agistamcnto'  in  campo  post  autumpnum  n^  hie  quia  a,mercisUur 
in  "Rotulo  Curie.  De  pastura  apud  La  Lygh  nil  causa  supradtcto 
et  eciam  quia  depasta  cum  hident'Ums  DomtnL  De  pastura  subtti^ 
boscum  Priori^  nil  quia  subter  et  dimtttt^r  ad  firmam  supra 
in  titulo  firmarum.  Et  de  iij  s.  iiij  d.  de  pastura  apud  La  Hale 
cuwi  una  porva  pecta  terre  frisce  subtu^  croftum  Roberti  Wyse 
in  eodem  campo  vendita  Domtno  Johanni  Caules  rectort  hoc  anno. 
Et  de  iiij  s.  de  agistamento  equorum  diversorum  in  Estwode  ven- 
dito  hoc  anno.  Summa  xviij  s.  vij  d. 

Vendi^to  blaei^i  1    Et   de    xlviij  s.    de   ix   quarteriis  trumenti 

J  venditw  extra  pro  quarterio  v  s.  iiij  d.  Et  de 
iiij  li.  xixs.  de  xvj  qunrteriis  iiij  huaseUis  irumenti  venditM 
hospicto  Domini  extra  pro  quarterio  yj  s.  Et  de  xliij  s.  iij  d.  de 
xij  qr.  vij  bu.  pisorum  venditi^  ad  di versa  precta.  Et  de  xxxj  s. 
viij  d.  de  ix  qr.  iiij  bu.  drageti  venditi^  qr.  &d  iij  s.  iiij  d.  Et  de 
viij  li.  vj  s.  X  d.  de  xlv  qr.  iiij  bu.  ordei  vendt^w  qr.  ad  iij  s.  viij  d. 
Et  de  iiij  li.  ij  s.  de  xx  qr.  iiij  bu.  ordei  venditM  extra  qr.  &d  iiij  s. 
Et  de  XXX  s.  viij  d.  de  xj  qr.  iiij  bu.  avene  venditia  hosptcio  Domini 
apud  Waltham  qtiar^erti^m  a£^  ij  s.  viij  d.  Et  de  iiij  ll.  ix  s.  viij  d. 
de  xxxiij  qr.  v  bu.  avene  vendi^M  extra  qu^rterium  ut  supra,  Et 
de  xviij  s.  de  vj  qr.  avene  vendi^w  extra  quarterium  ad  iij  s. 

SMmn«»  xzx  1.  be  8.  j  A 

Vendt^to  Stauri  1   Et  de  xxxij  s.  de  iiij  bovettt*  vendi^w  extra 

J  mense  Octobrw  pro  capito  viij  s.  Et  de 
xvj  s.  de  ij  stottitf  dehilibu^  vendt^  extra  mense  Juntt.  Et  de 
iiij  s.  de  xij  aMcis  venditi^  extra  pro  captto  iiij  d.  Et  de  viij  s. 
iiij  d.  de  xxv  capont^t^  vendt^ts  extra  pro  capite  iiij  d.  Et  de 
XX  d.  de  X  gallint^  de  reddi^  vendt^M  extra  pro  captto  ij  d. 

Bumma  Ixij  s. 

Firma  Vaccort^m  1    Et  de  Ixxv  s.  de  firma  xv  vaccarum  ad 

j   plenam  firmam  existen^mm  pro  captto  v  s. 

Summa  Ixxv  s. 

Chevagiwm*  1    Et  de  xij  d.  de  chevagio  WilAelwi  Breustere  de 

J   Walkerum  natm  Domini  pro  licencia  movandi 

extra  dominium  per  an^mm.     Et  de  vj  d.  de  chevagio  Johannis 

Horsman  de  Mesden  natitd  Domini  pro  licencia  morandi  extra 

dominium  per  annuTn.  Bumma  xviij  d. 

1  Waste  land. 

a  The  ciirtilac[e  of  the  manor-honse. 

8  The  taking  in  of  other  people's  cattle  to  graze. 

*  A  capitation  payment,  or  poll  tax. 
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Redditte^  et  reaepta  {orinseci  1   Et    de    xl   s.    de    firma    de 

J  Brunne  pertmerUe  ad  istud 
man^um  per  Annum,  Et  de  Ix  s.  de  prima  escaeta  c&vsa  felon  t^ 
quam  Kadulphus  Reymound  fect^.  Et  de  xxv  s.  irj  d.  de  parte 
ultime  escaete  cati^a  felont6  quam  idem  Kadulphus  feci^  ut  patei 
per  Rotulum  Curie  hn^vs  anni.  Et  non  plus  quia  diversa  staura 
et  hostilameTita^  ejusdem  escaeta  appreciata  ad  Ixij  s.  reservantur 
ad  opus  Domini. 

Bumma  yj  IL  vs.  yj  d. 

Vendi^to  super  compo^m  1   Et  de  ix  s.  j  d.  de  diversw  rebu« 

J    venditw  super  compo^m  extra. 

Summa  ix  s.  j  d. 
Bumma  totalis  receptoruw*  Ixxij  li.  viij  s.  vij  d.  ob.  q. 

AMocationes  et  defectum  redditus  1    Inde    in   defect   redditus 

J  tenementi  Yocati  Hacchis- 
lond  quia  in  manu  Domini  et  ad  firmam  per  Annum  terminis 
Andree  Annuncia^ioni^  Beate  Marie  et  Natit^i^a^i^  Sancti  Jo- 
ho^mis  Bapti^to  xviij  d.  In  defec^u  redditiM  tenementi  quondam 
Johannis  Reymound  de  Wodestrete  per  a,nntmi  ad  eosdem  ter- 
minos  xiiij  d.  In  defec^u  redditus  tenementi  quondam  Ricarcfi 
Buntyng  per  annum  ad  eosde/n  terminos  xij  d.  In  aMocatione 
reddi^tM  Johannis  Nhote  messori^'  pro  officio  suo  per  annt^m  ad 
eosdem  terminos  v  s.  Summa  viij  s.  viij  d. 

Custtt*  carectarwm  1  In  ferro  et  ascere'  empti«  pro  ferramento 

J  ij  carectarum  f abricatorwm  hoc  anno  viij  s. 
vj  d.  In  stipenfl?io  fabri  pro  fabrico^ione  earwndem  ix  s.  iiij  d.  In 
iiij  stradcloutis*  empti«  pro  pecia  ij  d.  ob.  x  d.  In  iij  Rusteschon* 
empti«  pro  pecia  iij  d.  ix  d.  In  iiij  f erri«  pedali6i^  empti»  xv  d. 
In  iiij  duodeni*  ferronxm  equinorttm  empti«  tarn  pro  equi«  car^c- 
tarum  quam  pro  stotti«  ferrandi*  hoc  anno  pro  duodena  ix  d.  iij  s. 
In  [mi^]  clavoTT^m  equinorwm  emporum  tarn  pro  dictw*  ferri* 
q^vaiii  pro  veteribu^  firmandis  pro  oeiitena.  iij  d.  ij  s.  vj  d.  In 
stipenc^io  fabri  pro  imposicione  et  r...cione  dictorwm  ierromim, 
ex  constcetvdine  ultra  irumetUum  eyitra  ij  s.  In  stipenefto  car- 
pen^arii  tarn  pro  fac^ura  novarwm  carectari^m  de  meremio  Dawiini 
hoc  anno  qtiam  pro  coopera^a  axacione  CBxectarum^  et  herciarti?/i^ 
raaneni  ex  consuetudine  per  annum  iij  s.  vj  d.  In  uno  yome?'e 
de  novo  empto  ij  s.  iiij  d.  Swmma  xxxiiij  s. 

Custi^  carrorwm  1    In   unct?^ra  erap^  pro  carri«  iiij  d.      In 

J  di^Mirfio  corio  deoXhato  emp^o  pro  harTiesit* 
reparandis  viij  d.  In  ij  reynes  de  cauTiabe  emp<i«  pro  capistri^. 
[  j  d.]  Buxnma  xiij  d. 

^  Stores  aiid  household  goods. 

«  The  hay  ward,  an  official  who  looked  after  the  seed  paid  by  the  villans  and 
the  sowing,  and  who  had  an  allowance  made  in  his  rent  in  consequence  of 
discharging  these  duties.    CJompare  Fleta,  ii.  84. 

0  Steel.  ^  Mr  Hall  informs  me  that  this  means  axle-pins. 

*  Rusteschon  is  probably  old  horse-shoes. 

"  Fitting  the  axle  to  the  wheels  and  body  of  the  wain. 

7  Harrows. 
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Empcto  hlddi  et  stauri  \  In  xxiiij  pulcinM  emptis  pro  caponi- 

J  btL8  ieiciendis  pro  c&pUe  j  d.  ij  s.  In 
iiij  vitult^  empUs  de  firmoru)  vaccan^m  ex  conauetudine  firme  sue 
iiij  s.  Summa  vj  s. 

Minuta  )  In  obla^ione  iiij  famulorum  c&mcariorum  et  unii^ 
j  c&rectarii  pro  die  l^&talis  Domini  cujtislihet  in 
die  ij  d.  x  d.  In  ohlcUtoiLe  eorundem  pro  die  Pasche  cujuslihet 
in  die  ob.  ij  d.  ob.  In  pergamento  empto  tam  pro  'Rotulo  Qxirie 
et  Extractw  qtiam  pro  isto  Compoto  superscribcTwfo  xij  d.  In 
emendactoTitf  iij  pa/rium  cathenarum  et  serurarum  equinorum 
iiij  d.  In  stip^nefto  Mauru^i  Longe  i&cientis  x  ij  clada^ '  pro  falda 
de  virgis  Domini  viij  d.  In  stip«ncfio  Johawnis  Doraunt  carpen- 
tarii  de  novo  facien^i^  unum  alveum  ligneum  et  unu7/i  prcsepe 
pro  vituli^  iiij  d.    In  una  serura  equina  cum  catheni^'  empta  vj  d. 

Summa  iij  s.  x  d.  ob. 

CustiM  DomtM  )   In   stipanc^io   Maurioii   Longe   cooperientia 

j  super  longum  stabulum  ac  eciam  super  sta- 
bulum  c&rectarum  per  iij  dies  [et]  dimidium  c&pientia  per  diem 
iiij  d.  xiiij  d.  In  stipanc^io  Alicie  Helder  tractan^i^  stramen 
eidgm  per  idem  tempus  vij  d.  In  stipenefio  WilAelmi  Joye  car- 
pentorii  vergenti^  granarium  infra  per  j  diem  iiij  d.  In  spykyngs 
et  minuti«  clavi^  empti/r  ad  idem  vij  d. 

Sujnma  ij  s.  vij  d. 

Cicsttts  MoleWini  et  biden^um  )   In  una  petra  molam  empto 

j  pro  molenc^ino  Ixs.  In  sti- 
pencKo  molenrfiriarii  circulan^ia  le  trendel '  molen^ini  iij  d.  Solu^i 
molendinario  cubanti  dic^am  novam  petram  molarem  ex  corwt^e- 
tudine  xij  d.  In  stipenc^io  WilAelmi  Joye  carpentorii  scalpanti^ 
meremium  pro  iiij  postibt^^  novi«  una  cum  imposictone  uniua 
whepe*  \imu8  overway  ac  eciam  bordanti^  latera  ex  nt/raltbet 
parte  jnolendini  ex  consuetudine  in  grosso  xiij  s.  iiij  d.  In  spy- 
kyngs et  clavi*  emp^i^  pro  dicti«  borda^ioni62^  firmandis  xiij  d. 
In  expend  prepo^d  et  unit^  molenc/inarii  euntitim  us^t^  Canto- 
hrigiam  pro  dicta  petra  molare  emenda  vj  d.  In  carcacione^  dicto 
petre  molari^  una  cum  expen^is  ip^dus  prepo^'d  molendinarii 
famulort^m  et  eqtiort^m  manerii  ac  eAiorum  ad  idem  aMxilium 
eundo  et  redeundo  omnibi^^  in  denarii^  computaru  precium 
avene  ut  extra  ij  s.  iiij  d.  In  j  lageria  resine  empta  pro  biden^i^t^^ 
ungendt^*'  viij  d.  In  una  lagena  butiri  empta  ad  miscendum  cum 
eodem  pro  unctura  inde  ha6enda  viij  d. 

Siimma  Ixxix  s.  x  d. 

Tvitu/racio  et  vannacio^ )   In  vj  qr.  iiij  bu.  irumenti  trituratis 

j  ad  tascAam  pro  qr.  iij  d.  xix  d.  ob. 
In  vj  qr.  avene  tri^iira^i«  ad  tascAam  pro  qr.  ij  d.  xij  d.    In  Ixx  qr. 

1  Hurdles.  >  Bit  and  reins.  >  Taming  the  treadle  (Lye). 

^  The  sail  of  a  windmill.  *  Carriage  or  freight.  <  For  the  scah. 

7  Threshing  and  winnowing. 
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diversarum  hladorum  tarn  de  trUwratume  fsannlorum  quean   ad 
tascham  vanno^M  ad  tascham  pro  qr.  ob.  q\  iiij  s.  iiij  d.  ob. 

Sarculo^io  et  falcatio*  1   In  blo^is  Domim  sarculan^is   ultra 

J  opera  custumartarum  et  molemen- 
norum  hoc  anno  vs.  x  d.  In  v  acrts  [e^l  dtmi^ta  h^rbagit  £al- 
ccmdis  ad  tascAam  hoc  anno  pro  acra  viij  d.  iij  s.  viij  d.  In  dicto 
herbagto  spargendo  \eyando  et  in  feno  iaoiendo  ut  in  aervisia  data 
eisdem  custumorii^  et  molemennM  ultra  auxiltum  £amulorufi»  hoc 
anno  iiij  d.  et  non  plure^  acre  falcon  ad  tascAam  quia  xxj  acre 
{alcate  per  opera  custumariorum  et  molemennorum  et  non  plure^ 
pro  tene9ne?i^t«  que  sunt  in  mantt  Domini  hoc  anno.  In  uno 
homine  conducto  ad  {alcandum  cum  eisdem  custumartts  et  mole- 
mennie  loco  tenentis  Rauenes  qt^ia  in  m&nu  Domtni  et  ad  firmam 
&ripr&  viij  d.  Et  pro  tenement  quondam  Henrtci  Joye  caiua 
predict  viij  d.  £t  pro  tenement  qtu>ndam  Ricorcfi  Buntyng 
cati^a  predic/a  viij  d.  Et  pro  tenement  Whelers  cau«a  predtcfo 
iiij  d.  Et  pro  tenemerUo  quondam  Nicho^i  Horsman  catc^t 
predicto  iiij  d.  Et  pro  tenemento  quonc^m  Thome  Ode  caii«a 
predict  iiij  d.  et  non  pluree  quia  factun^  opera  sua  ut  molemenm. 
Et  pro  tenemerUo  messorte  cauea  officii  sui  iiij  d.  De  ij  d.  pro 
uno  tofto  cum  ij  acri«  dimi<iia  terre  de  molagio'  voco^  Claces 
existerUe  in  manu  Domini  per  sursum  reddicionem'  Hugonis 
Blunvyle  et  Agne^ie  uxoris  sue  usque  ad  plenam  eta^em  here^M 
nulla  alloca^io  hie  quia  MauriciiM  Wodeward  faci^  predictum 
opus  hoc  anno.  Et  sciendum  [est]  quod  Mauricit^  Wodeward 
fact^  predictum  altemato  anno.  De  iiij  d.  pro  tenemeTito  quondam 
WilAelmi  Martyn  existento  in  mauu  Domini  cat^a  supradtcte 
nulia  alloca^io  hie  nee  decetero  quia  tencme?i/um  predictum  in 
manu  Doryiini  et  ad  firmam  Bupra  cum  operiit^  suis.  In  caseo 
emipto  pro  eisdem  custu7?iariie  et  molemennie  falcan^i^tw  in  pratis 
Doinini  ex  consv£tudine  vij  d.  In  feno  predicterum  xxj  acrarum 
falcrt ^arur/i  per  opera  \eva7ido  et  iaciendo  nil  quia  per  opera 
custum ariorwm  et  molemennorum  de  constcetudine. 

Summa  xiij  s.  ix  d. 

Cicstus  Autumpni  )    In  ij*'  xxx  allecium  per  minus   ceritum 

)  emptis  tam  pro  expense  cj'"  custumorro- 
nim  et  molemenwo?n/m  xenientium  quasi  per  unum  diem  ad  ij  siccotf 
precariae*  in  autumpno  de  const^e^t^ine  ut  extra  quam  pro  expensis 
unii^  messori*  uniit«  c&rectarii  iiij  famulorum  carucarioruwi  et 
unit**  bercarii  quorum  custumarii  et  molemenni  quili^et  habehat 
ij  alleces  precii  quadrantis  et  predic^i  vij  famuli  quili^et  similiter 
ha^ebrt^  ad  utramg'ue  precariam  ij  alleces  precii  quadra7Uis  ex 
consuetudiiie  ij  s.  iiij  d.  ob.  q*.  In  xxix  acri«  di7nidia  frumenti 
mete)tdis  et  ligandie  ad  tascAom  pro  acra  vj  d.  xiiij  s.  ix  d.     In  xliij 

1  Weeding  and  mowing.  *■*  Molmen's  land. 

^  The  surrender  of  a  holding  into  the  hands  of  the  lord. 

*  l*recariic  when  no  beer  was  allowed.  Apparently  '  sicca  precariaj  *  mi^ht  fail 
on  dies  oi)erabiles  and  the  tenant  then  was  excused  from  rendering  the  less  valuable 
service.    See  below  mider  opera  autumpnalia. 
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acm  dimidie  pisorum  et  aven«  jnetendis  et  ligandi^  ad  ta&cham  pro 
acra  v  d.  xviij  s.  j  d.  ob.  In  xxj  acm  ^midie  ordei  metendis  et  li- 
g&ndis  ad  tasc/iom  pro  acra  viij  d.  xiiij  s.  ij  d.  In  diversis  bloc^is  de 
messoris  famuli^  ligandis  ad  tascAam  propter  occupacioTi^m  cart^- 
carii  xij  d.  In  ex^nsis  famulo7*um  manerii  meterUium  liganttttm 
et  colligencmm  diversa  hlads,  ut  ex^ra  CB,viantium  i\XTcarUium  ac 
meiancttim  hlads,  in  grangiom  hoc  anno  prout  aMocatum  est  in 
compoto  precedente  iij  s.  iiij  d.  In  v  paribi6«  ciroticarum  emp^i^ 
pro  famult^  manerii  x  d.  In  candelie  emp^ie  pro  autumpno  ij  d. 
In  expenm  famulorwm  ad  eorum  Ripgoos^  in  fine  autumpni 
xviij  d.  In  stipenc^to  unit^  Repreve  nil  hoc  anno  quia  nuHuin 
habuerunL  Summa  Ivj  s.  iiij  d.  q*. 

Stipenc^ta  \  In  stipenc^io  prepo^d  per  annum  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 
J  prout  alloca^um  est  in  compoto  precedente.  In 
stipenefio  firmaWi  qui  est  eciam  loco  uniiM  daye'  per  anni^m  iij  s. 
In  stipenefio  clerici  scriben^ie  hunc  compo^t^m  vj  s.  viij  d.  In 
stipencZio  iiij  famulorum  c&rncariorum  et  unitie  c&rectarii  qt^oK6et 
capienie  per  annum  xij  s.  Ix  s.  In  stipenc^to  unit^  bercam  ex 
Qonsiietvdine  per  annum  x  s.  Et  predic^i  famuli  percipient 
vesturam  unit^  rode  irumenti  et  unit^  rode  pisorwm  vel  avene  ex 
const^efu^tne  ut  extra  et  vocanttw  cowrodes.  Et  messor  similiter 
percipiet  vestttram  unit^  rode  frumenti  et  vltlvus  rode  pisorum  vel 
avene.  Summa  iiij  li.  xiij  s. 

Vadia  et  annueto^e  \  In  vadiis  Simonis  atte  Bowe  de  Buntyng- 

J  ford  per  tempus  compori  ad  ij  d.  per  diem 
ex  concesstone  Domini  ad  terminum  vite  sue  pro  custodia  silvarum 
et  warennarwm  ut  patet  per  li^toras  Domini  patentee  ali^er  super 
compo^um  ostenso^  et  penee  eundem  Simonem  remanentoe  Data« 
&^ud  London  x®  die  Novem6ri»  anno  Regni  Re^  Henrtct  Quarti 
ij°  Ix  s.  X  d.  Et  Boluti  Johonni  Harwe  de  quadam  annueto^  xl  s. 
per  annum  eidem  Johanni  concessa  per  Dominium  "Edmundum 
Ducem  Eboracenee7n  et  Comt^em  CantaW^  ad  terminum  vite  sue 
percipienda  annuatim  de  Domtnio  de  Brunne  pertine?i<e  ad  istud 
manerium  ad  terminos  Pasche  et  Sancd  Michoe^is  per  equalee 
porciones  ut  po^  per  li^toras  Domini  patentee  penee  eundem 
JohanTiem  Temanentes  sAiter  au^er  compo^um  ostenscu  et  per 
li^^eram  Domini  de  warento  prepo^ito  directam  ali^er  st^per  com- 
po^um  ostensom  et  pene«  eundem  prepo^i^um  remanen^m  Data« 
ij°  die  Aprili«  anno  regni  Re^  Ricorc^i  vij**  pro  terminis  Pasche 
et  Sartcd  Michoe/is  hoc  anno  xl  s.  Et  eidem  Johcmni  de  quadam 
annuetato  xxxiij  s.  iiij  d.  per  annt^m  eidem  Johanni  concessa  per 
dic^tim  Dominum  ad  terminum  vite  sue  percipienda  annuatim  de 
hoc  manerio  ad  terminos  Pasche  et  Sancti  MichaeZis  per  equaled 
porciones  ut  pa^  per  li^toras  Domini  de  warento  prepo^ito 
directam  ali^er  stf^er  compo^i^m  ostensa^  et  pene^  eundem  prepod- 

^  Ripgoos.    This  may  have  been  the  Eem-sapper  when  harvest  was  over. 
3  Dairy  woman. 
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turn  Temanentea  Da,tas  xxvij  die  Aprili«  anno  regni  'Reffis  Ricardi 
xxij°  pro  terminiB  Pasche  et  Scmcti  Michoe/is  hoc  anno  xxxiij  s. 
iiij  d.  Stimma  vj  li.vij8.vj  d. 

Expen^a  senescaUi  cum  feodi^  \  In  expend  senescdlli  curie 

J  coronatom  clerici  sui  et  alu>- 
rum  ibidem  existentium  ad  unam  curiam  ibidem  tentom  propter 
inquist^ion^m  et  appr^ciacionem  bonon^m  et  catalZorum  Radulphi 
Reymound  felont^  ac  eciam  quo  die  dtcAis  Radulphus  abjuravit 
regnum  Anglie  omnibus  computa/ia  in  denariis  v  s.  Gt  soltUi 
senescaUo  tenenti  curiam  Domtni  ibidem  pro  feodo  suo  per  Annum 
ex  precepto  Domtni  et  consiltt  sui  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Summa  xviij  s.  iiij  d. 

Expen^a   iorenaica  |  In   expen^t^   prepo^iti   equitan^i«    apud 

J  Waltham  ex  precepto  Petri  Mavan  se- 
nescalli  hospicii  Domini  pro  irumento  et  avena  providendi*  pro 
dicto  hospicio  eundo  et  redeundo  per  ij  vice*  hoc  anno  xij  d.  Et 
solud  Johanni  Child  coronatort  et  c^?rico  suo  pro  feod»«  suis 
existe7i^i6t^  ibidem  die  quo  Badulphti*  Reymound  abjuravit 
regnum  Anglie  ut  supra  v  s.  St^mma  vj  s. 

Libera^io  Domini  \  Libero^io  Henrico  Bracy  thesat^rorio  hoe- 

J  idcii  Domini  tarn  in  denarii*  qttam  victu 
ultimo  die  Yebruarii  ut  pa^^  per  quandam  indenturatn  sigil^o 
ip*ius  signatom  xiij  IL  xij  s.  iiij  d.  Et  eidem  per  eandem  inden- 
ttwam  x™°  die  Marcii  xj  li.  vj  s.  viij  d. 

Summa  xxiiij  li.  xix  s. 

Swmma  omnium  expensarum  et  libero^ionwm  xlvij  li.  xvj  s. 
x  d.  ob.  q*.  Et  debet  xxiiij  li.  xj  s.  ix  d.  E  quibw*  alloca^i  eidcm 
xj  d.  pro  agistame?t<o  unit**  vituli  Race  [?]  ibic^m.  Et  eidem 
xvj  d.  de  rewardo  facto  servienti^tt*  ibidem  ad  potandwt?^.  Et 
eidem  xx  d.  pro  j  vitulo  a^itio  predic^o  si7/^^k'<er  dissoluto*.  ^umtna 
allocato  iij  s.  xj  d.  Et  sic  debet  xxiiij  li.  vij  s.  x  d.  quos  soluto* 
super  compo^ttm  Thesat^rarit.     Et  quieti6*  est. 

[Back  of  the  EolL] 

Anesty  1    Exitus    grangie    ibidem    de   anno    Re^ni    Henri<;t 
J    Quarti  prime. 

¥ruj}ientum  \  Idem  respondit  de  iiij"  ij  qu.  j  bu.  dL  mensura 
J  rasa  de  toto  exitu  grangie  ibi^ifem  hoc  anno 
ultra  vestwram  ij  roda7*u7/i  ejusdem  exi^?^s  libero^m.  famuli* 
manerii  et  messort  ex  consuetudine  anno  precedents.  XJnde 
tvituratis  et  vanna^t*  ad  tascham  viij  bu.  cumnlo^o*  vj  qr.  iiij  bu. 
Et  pro  cu7Mt*lo  ad  idem  j  bu.  di.  Et  per  famulo*  secundum  xxj 
pro  xx  Ixxv  qr.  v  bu.  di.  Et  pro  avanta^to  ad  idem  iij  qr.  vj  bu. 
Et  de  j  bu.  irumenti  de  mutuo  novi  grani  i'espo7idit  pro  liberations 
famulorwm.  Summa  iiij"  vj  qr.  ij  bu. 
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Inde  in  semirie  super  Ixxix  a,cras  terre  per  estimationem 
seminis  in  Hoomfeld  hoc  a,nno  xxiiij  qr.  vj  bu.  sic  super  acram 
ij  bu.  di.  plus  in  toto  di.  bu.  per  UAlagium  contra  Johannem 
Nhote  messorem  et  aemin&torem  et  prepositum  inde  factum.  In 
stipendio  preposid  per  annum  c&pientis  per  annum  j  bu.  irumend 
prout  eAiter  est  in  compoto  precedents  yj  qr.  iiij  bu.  Et  Kberoit 
ad  mixturam  i&mu\orutn  inieriarti/m  xxv  qr.  v  bu.  di.  In  pane 
fumo^o  pro  expend  custumoriort^m  et  molemennorum  in  pratis 
Domtni  de  consuetvdine  hoc  anno  iiij  bu.  nnde  Hunt  de  hussello 
xj  pane«  et  non  plure^  quia  non  plure«  custumaWi  qui  operantwr. 
In  pane  fumo^o  pro  expen^M  cj  custumariorum  et  molemennort^m 
ultra  expen^o^  messorM  et  famulonim  ut  infra  qua«i  per  unum  diem 
yenientium  ad  ij  sicco^  precario^  in  Autumpno  hoc  anno  quorum 
quili^et  percipiet  j  panem  unc^  fiunt  de  lyussello  x  p&nes  de 
consuetudine  et  xv  custumariorum  et  molemennorum  quilt6et 
percipiet  similiter  ad  vesperam  j  panem  ad  utram^^t^  precartam 
unc^  fiunt  de  husaello  xv  pane«  et  vocantwr  Aveloves  j  qr.  v  bu. 
di  In  vendicione  hospieto  Domini  infra  xvj  qr.  iiij  bu.  Et  pro 
cumulo  ad  idem  iiij  bu.  Et  venduntwr  in  po^riam  ix  qr.  Et  pro 
avanto^  ad  idem  iij  bu.  di.  Dati^  Febn^rto  ex  coTisuetvdine 
ferrure  eqt*ort^m  careetorwm  et  stottorw7/i  ultra  denarto^  infra 
j  bu.  In  stipenc^io  uniti«  garcionis  spargentis  sulcos*  per  ix  septi- 
manas  ad  seasonam  irumend  et  xl®  c&pientis  per  septimanam  di. 
bu.  iiij  bu.  di.  SumTTiaque  supra,     Et  eque. 

Pisa  )   Et  de  xxiiij  qr.   vij  bu.   di.  pisorum  menst^ra  rasa 

j  respondit  de  toto  exitu  grangte  ibic^m  hoc  anno  unc^ 

trituratis   et   vanna^t^   per   opera   menst^ra   rasa   xvij  qr.    ij  bu. 

Et  pro  famuli^  secv/iidum.  xxj  pro  xx.  vij  qr.  v  bu.  di.     Et  pro 

avanto^  ad  idem  iij  bu.  ^umma  xxv  qr.  ij  bu.  di. 

Inde  in  semine  super  xxix  acra«  terre  per  estimationem  semtnis 
in  Northajrfeld  ix  qr.  per  tallo^um  contra  eundem  sic  si^r  acram 
ij  bu.  di.  Txiirma  in  toto  di.  bu.  Et  libera^t  ad  mixtttram  famu- 
Xoi-um  inferitw  ij  qr.  vj  bu.  di.  In  vendicione  infra  xij  qr.  vij  bu. 
Et  pro  avanta^  ad  idem  v  bu, 

Summa  que  supra.     Et  eque. 

Ordeum )   Et  de  Ixxviij  qr.  ordei  menst^a  rasa  respondit  de 

j   toto  Qxitu  grangte  ibidem  hoc  anno.     Vnde  tritvr 

ratis  et  vanna^i^  per  opera  mensura  rasa  xx  qr.  iiij  bu.     Et  per 

famulotf   secundvan  mensuram  supradictajn  Ivij  qr.  iiij  bu.     Et 

pro  avanto^  ad  idem  ij  qr.  vij  bu. 

Si^mma  iiij"  qr.  vij  bu. 

Inde  in  semine  super  xxiij  acra«  dimidiam  terre  per  estima- 
tionem semmis  in  Hoomfeld  hoc  anno  xj  qr.  vj  bu.  per  tallo^ium 
contra  eundem  sic  capien^  acra  iiij  bu.  In  vendicione  infra  Ixyj 
qr.     Et  pro  avanta^io  et  cumt^lo  dat  ad  idem  iij  qr.  j  bu. 

Summa  que  si*pra.     Et  eque. 

1  Farrows. 
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DragetttTn  )  Et  de  ix  qr.   iiij  bu.  drage^t  mensura  rasa  re- 
f  spondit  de  toto  exitu  grangie  ibideux  hoe  aatno 
trituroHa  per  famulo«.     Et  pro  avanto^io  ad  idem,  iij  bu.  di. 

Summa  ix  qr.  vij  ba.  di. 
Inde  in  vendicton^  infra  ix  qr.  iiij  bu.     Et  pro  avanto^to  dato 
ad  id^m  iij  bu.  di.  Bumma  que  supra.     Et  eque. 

Avena )  Et  de  iiij"  viij  qr.  ij  bu.  aven«  mensura  rasa 
/  reapondit  de  toto  exitu  grangie  ibidem  hoc  Anno 
ultra  vestt^ram  ij  rodorz^m  ejusdem  ext^t^  liheratam  famult^  man- 
erii  et  messori  ex  constietudine  anno  precedent  JJnde  triturcUis 
et  vanno^i^  per  opera  mensura  rasa  xxxvij  qr.  v  bu.  per  famulotf 
eadem  mensura  xl  [iij  ?]  qr.  v  bu.  Et  pro  avanto^  aecundum  ix 
bu.  pro  qt^r^erio  v  qr.  iiij  bu.  Et  ad  tascham  eadem  mensura  vj  qr. 
Et  pro  avanto^to  ad  idem  vj  bu.  Et  de  vj  bu.  ejusdem  exittis  per 
estimo^ioTiem  in  Ix  garbi^  libero^te  pro  sustento^ione  iiij  ^dtulorufn 
ad  statirum  Domtni  reservotort^m.  Et  de  xv  qr.  iiij  ba.  de  toto 
residt«)  ejusdem  exitus  per  estima^tonem  in  m^  ij*'  xl  garbw  libero- 
tis  equis  c&rectariis  et  stottie  manerii  loco  sue  prebendle  ut  "patet 
per  dietam  inferit^  hoc  anno.  Et  de  j  bu.  avene  de  mutuo  novi 
granL  St^mma  c™x  qr.  vij  bu. 

Inde  in  semine  super  iiij"  viij  acra«  dimu^iam  terre  per  esti- 
matione  seminis  in  Northayfeld  hoe  anno  xxxiij  qr.  j  bu.  per 
tallo^ium  contra  eundem  sic  super  acram  iij  bu.  minus  in  toto  dL 
bu.  In  fart7%a  facta  pro  poto^  famulorum  hoc  anno  j  qr.  iiij  bu. 
In  prebeuG^  ij  eqt^n^m  carec^rum  a  feeto  Michaelis  us^^tie  Gulam 
Augustt  per  vice«  prout  laboro^an^  per  estima^tonem  in  cl  garble  hoc 
anno  j  qr.  vij  bu.  In  prebenc?a  xij  stottorum  ad  seasontani  f  ru- 
nienti  prout  labora6an<  per  estima^tonem  in  cc  garbis  hoc  anno  ij  qr. 
iiij  bu.    In  pr^benc^  eorw7idem  a  xx**  die  Januarti  usqt^  x™*^™  diem 

ex 

Maii  videlicet  per  ex  noctes  per  estima/ione/n  in  viij  iiij  x  [i.e.  iiij"! 
garbw  hoc  anno  xj  qr.  j  bu.  cB.pientum  quali6et  nocte  inter  se  viij 
garbo*  plus  in  toto  ij  garbo*.  In  susten^ocioTie  iiij  viUdorum  ad 
staurum  Domini  reserva^on^wi  hoc  ^nno  per  Qstim.aiio'nem  in  Ix 
garbt*  eisdem  libera^is  supra  vj  bu.  In  vendictone  hospicio  Dowitni 
infra  xj  qr.  iiij  bu.  Et  pro  avanta^io  ad  idem  j  qr.  iij  bu.  di.  In 
vendictone  in  pa^riam  xxxix  qr.  v  bu.  Et  pro  avanta^io  ad  idem 
secundum  ix  bu.  pro  qt^rterio  et  xxj  qr.  pro  xx  vij  qr.  dL  bu. 
Libero^i  Simoni  Waren  pro  perdici6t^s  ex  precepto  Thesaterartt 
Hospicti  Domini  ij  bu.  In  prebenc^  stottorwm  ca,riantiu7n  unam 
petram  molarem  pro  niolenc?ino  de  Ca.ntabrigia  usqi^e  Anesty  j  bu. 
novi  grani.  Summa  que  supra.     Et  equc, 

Multnra  molen«?ini  )   Et  de  vj  qr.  iiij  bu.  multw^-e  molendini 

j  sic  dimissi  Ricarc/o  molenrftnario    hoc 
anno  et  non  plus  propter  defectum  petre  molaris. 

Summa  vj  qr.  iiij  bu . 
Inde  libero^i  ad  mixturam  famulor?^7/i  inierius  vj  qr.    ij  bu. 
Et  alloca^i  eidem  Ilicarc^o  molentfinario  pro  tempo7-e  qwo  niolenrft- 
num  quassattim  fuit  per  magnuwi  ventum  ac  eciam  stetit  ociosum 
tempore  reparacionis  ij  bu.         ^umma  que  supra,     Et  eqt^e. 
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Et  de  XXV  qr.  v  bu.  di  irumenti  ij  qr.  vj  bu.  di.  pisorum  yj  qr. 
ij  bu.  mixture  molendini  respondit  Bupra  pro  liheratione  i&iimlarum, 

Summa  xxxiiij  qr.  vj  bu. 

Mixti^ra  famulort«in  )   Inde  in  lihercUionilma  unius  c&rectarii 

j  iiij  famulort^m  carucaru>rt«m  et  nmua 
bercam  per  annum  quoli^  eorum  c&^e7ite  per  inense7?i  iij  bu. 
unde  ij  partem  irumenti  et  iij*  pars  mixture  molene^tni  et  qnum 
hlada,  molendini  desun^  j  bu.  irumenti  et  ij  bu.  pisorum  mixtt  loco 
ejusdem  xxix  qr.  ij  bu.  In  libero^iorie  uniu^  messoTM  tempore 
seminis  et  xP  et  per  yiij°  septimanas  in  Autumpno  hoc  anno 
capiento  ad  quamli6et  seasoniam  vj  bu.  et  in  Autumpno  vj  bu. 
ex  consuetudine  ij  qr.  ij  bu.  unde  ij  partem... stfpra.  In  libero^ione 
nmus  firmarti  v&ccarum  qui  est  eciam  in  loco  unius  daye  per 
anni^m  iij  qr.  ij  bu.  trumenti  capiente  j  qr.  irtimsnti  ad  xvj 
septimanotf.  Qumm^i  que  supra.     Et  eqtee. 

Seminantwr  ibidem  cuw  diversis  generibtw  bla^rum  hoc  anno 
supra  ccxx  acre.  &umma  ccxx  acre. 

Acre  seminate  1   Inde  in  lihercUionibus  famulorum  manerii  ex 

I  const^^t^tne  pro  firma  unit^  vacce  pro  eis 
conducte  pro  lacte  inde  ho^endo  vestwra  j  rode  irumenti  et  j  rode 
avene  hoc  anno  et  yocantur  cowrods.  Et  liberoto  messoW  pro 
sotultd  ^  suis  in  autumpno  ex  consfuetudine  vestura  \nnu8  rode  f rt^ 
msnti  et  j  rode  avene  hoc  [anno]  et  vocantur  Veewrod.  Et  mete- 
hantur  per  opera  Autumpnalia  inferttu?  xxxij  acre  per  precarta« 
sicca^  Ixviij  acre  pro  denonta  infra  iiij"  x...  acre  di.  Et  per 
famulo^  xxiiij  acre  di.  Bumma  que  siepra.     Et  eque. 

Equi  car- )   Et  de  ij  equis  carec/arttm  de  remoTien^i^ti^.    Summa 
ectarum     j   ij.     Et  remanent  ij  eqm  carectorum. 

Stotti  )  Et  de  xij  stottt^  de  remanen^i&t««.     Et  de  iiij  prove- 
f  nientibus  per  escaetom  cat^a  felonte  quam  Radulphus 
Reymound  fect^  ut  pate^  per  "Rotulum  Curte.         Bumma  xvj. 

Inde  in  vendicione  infra  mensem  Junu.     Et  liberal  Johonni 
Ode  ex  precepto  Auditorw. 

Summa  iij.     Et  remanent  xiij  stottt. 

Taunw  1    Et  de  j  tauro  de  remanente.    Summa  j.    Et  remaned 
J  j  tauru& 


Yacce  )   Et  de  xv  vacct«  de  remanen^i6u«.     Summa  xv.     Et 
remanent  xv  vacce. 


} 


Bovettt  et  juvence  1   Et  de   iiij   bovettw  de  remanen^i5u«. 

J  Et  de  iij  juvencis  de  adjuncttOTie 
juvenculantm  inferiue.  Summa  vij. 

Inde  in  vendicione  infra  mensem  Octobrw  iiij  bovetti. 
Summa  iiij.     Et  remanent  iij  juvence. 

^  A  plainly  written  bat  unintelligible  woid;  vitulia  is  a  tempting  emendation. 

c.  34 
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Bovicwli  et  juvenculd  1  Et  de  iij  juvenculw  de  remanentibtu, 

J  Et  de  j  boviculo  et  ij  juvenculiff  de  ad- 
junctions Yitnloru/m  annaltum  inierius.  Summa  yj. 

Inde  in  adjunctione  cam  juvencM  supra  iij  juvencule.  Summa 
iij.     Et  remanent  j  bovicultw  et  ij  juvenculc. 

Vitult  de  exitu )   Et  de  iiij  vitult«  de  remanerUibus.     Et  de 

j   iiij  vitult8  de  exitu  emptt^  de  finnario  vac- 
ca^um  ex  Qonauetvdine  firms  sue.  Summa  viij. 

Inde  in  adjunc^iorie  cuwi  boviculM  et  juvenculw  supra  j 
vitultM  mas  et  ij  iefnine.  In  morina*  mensa  OctobrM  ut  patH 
]per  "RohUum  Curie  j  vitult«  mas. 

Summa  iiij.  Et  remwnerU  iiij  vituli  quorum  ij  mas  (sic)  et  ij 
iemine. 

Coria  cruda  1   Et  de  corto   uniu«  vituK  de  morina   supra, 
f  Summa  j.    Et  venditur  infra.    Et  nil  remanet 

Auce )  Et  de  j  auce  (sic)  et  iij  aucM  m&rtbv^  de  renian«n^i6u«. 
j  De  iiij  aucM  de  reddttu  ad  Gulom  Augustt  nil  hie 
quia  tene5an^ur  in  manu  Domini  et  ad  firmam  ut  ^patet  in  titulo 
firmarum  infra.  Et  de  xv  auculi^  de  exitu  dictorum  iij  aucorum 
marit^m  per  a,nnum  ex  csrta  con»u€tudine  facta  p«r  'Dofninum 
Rogerum  de  Wylesham  cum  firmario  vaccan^m. 

Summa  xix. 

Inde  in  decimia  data  j.     In  expenM8  famulorum  ad  eorum 
Ripgoos  in  fine  Autumpni  ij.     In  vendicione  infra  xij. 
SumTTia  XV.     Et  remanent  j  auca  et  iij  auce  mare^. 

Capone*  )    Et  de   xxiiij    caponift?^  de  remaTien^i^t^.      Et  de 
j    xxiiij    caponiftt^   de   foc^ra   pulcinoruwi    interius 
emptorum  hoc  anno.     Et  de  ij  caponiftt^*  de  reddi^u  ad  tei^Tninum 
Pasche.  Summa  1. 

Inde  in  defectu  redditi^  tenementi  quondam  Nicho^i  Hors- 
man  quia  in  manu  Domini  et  ad  firmaw  j  capo.  In  venditione 
infra  xxv.  Summa  xxvj.     Et  remanent  xxiiij  capone*. 

Galli  et  galline  1   Et  de  j  gallo  et  xij  gallini«  de  remayientibtis. 

j  Et   de  j    gallo   et   xvj    gallini^  de    redditu 
custumariorum  ad  Nata^  Domini.  Summa  xxx. 

Inde  in  defec^u  tenementi  reddi^u^  quondam  Johannis  Rey- 
mound  de  Wodestrete  tenemeyiti  Hacchislond  tenementi  quondam 
Johan?a8  Breustere  et  tenementi  quondam  WilA^lmi  Longe  quod 
WilA^lmiis  Dauwe  nuper  tenuis  et  reliquit  quia  ad  firmaz/i  iiij 
galline.  In  defec^u  tenementi  vocati  Claces  teneinenti  voco^i 
Buntyngg^  et  tenementi  quondam  Nicho^ai  Horsman  iij  gallins. 
In  vendicione  x.  Summa  xvij.  Et  remane^it  j  galltt^  et  xij 
galline. 

^  Marram. 
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Ova  \  De  ext^i^  gallinorum  nil  hie  quia  galline  ad  firmam. 
J  Bed  de   iiij"   xv   ovw  de  reddi^  cnstnnictriorum  ad 
fe^^um  Pasche.  Summa  iiij"  xv  ova 

Inde  in  defect  reddi^u^  tenemerUi  vocati  Hacchislond  xv  ova 
tenementi  quondam  Johannis  Beymound  de  Wodestrete  tenefnerUi 
quondam  Johannis  Breustere  tenementi  Yocati  ^untynggs  tene- 
menti quondam  NichoZai  Horsman  et  tenementi  quondam  Thome 
Ode  cat^a  supradtc^a  1  ova  pro  quolt6et  tenem^nto  x  ova.  Et 
pro  tenemento  quondam  WilA«lmi  Longe  et  tenemento  vocato 
Claces  x  ova  pro  utro^t^  tenemento  v  ova.  In  vendicion^  infra 
XX  ova.  Summa  que  stipra,     Et  eqt^. 

Pulcint  )    De  pulcint^  de  exi^t^  gallinari^m  nt^  hie  quia  galling 
j   ad  kvmam  infra.     Bed  de  xxiiij  pulcini^  de  emp^M 
infra. 

Summa  xxiiij.     Et  fiunt  in  caponed.     Et  nU  remaned. 

Cyncibrww  )   Et  de  j  uncta  cjmcibrt  de  reddt^w  ad  t^rminum 
j   Sancd  Micha^Zis. 

Summa  j  uncia.  Et  liberal  audi^ori  super  compo^um.  Et 
nil  remcmet, 

Fenum  1   Et  de   feno   xj   prati   de   remanente.     Et  de  feno 
I  xxviij  acrarum  di.  prati  de  exitu  praton^m  ad  opus 
Domtni  falco^  hoc  anno   unde   in  Selkemeed  vij  acre  di.  et  in 
Hoommed  xxj  acre.  Bumma  feni  xxxix  acre  di. 

Inde  in  decimt^  datt^m  fenum  ij'acrarum  iij  rodarum  prati. 
In  expenm  eqt^ort^m  carucarum  [et]  stottorum  manerii  equorum 
charectort^m  equorum  senescalli  equ^>rum  auditors  et  aliorum 
de  consilio  Domtni  ibu^m  superveniencit^m  hoc  anno  x  acrarum. 
In  vendicioTie  infra  fenum  xvj  acrorum  di.  In  venditione  super 
compo^2«m  fenum  iij  acrarum  prati  pro  [ix  s.  j  d.  in  margi7i\. 

Summa  fent  xxxij  acrarum  j  rode.  Et  remanet  fenum  vij 
acrarum  j  rode  prati. 

Et  de  ij"^  iiij*  Ixxiiij  operibus  jem&liMte  proyenientibus  de 
xxviij  custumartid  inter  fe^um  Michae/is  et  Gulam  Augustt 
videlicet  per  xliij  septtmanos  et  iiij  dies  quortwn  yj  custumartt 
quilt^et  facie^i^  per  septtmanam  iij  opera  per  dies  Lune  Mercurit 
et  Veneris  xvij  custumont  quilt^et  factene  per  septimanam  ij 
opera  scilicet  per  dies  Lune  et  Veneris  et  v  custumarit  quili^e^ 
facten«  per  septtTnanam  j  opus  videlicet  per  diem  Lune. 

Summa  ij"^  iiij*'  Ixxiiij  opera. 

Opera  yemalia  precium  operis  ob.  )   Inde  in  defecAi  operum 

j  vj  majorum  custuma- 
riorum  videlicet  tenementi  vocati  Hacchislond  tenementi  quondam 
Johannis  Keymound  de  Wodestrete  tenementi  quondam  Johannis 
Breustere  tenemerUi  vocals  Bunttynggs  tenemen^t  quondam  Ni- 
cho^i  Horsman  et  tenementi  quondam  Thome  Ode  quia  in  manu 
Doniini  et  ad  firmam  quontm  quili6et  faci^  per  septimanam 
iij  opera   Dec   iiij"  opera  pro   quoli6et  tenemento   per  tempua 

34—2 
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predic^m   cxxx  opera.     In   defdc^    openim   xij   tenerUium   ij* 
tenure  videlicet  tenementi  quondam  Alicie  Milward  modo  difniaai 
Roberto  Tryndeleygh  tenementi  Andreux  modo  [dimissi'j  Mauricio 
Longe  tenementi   Verdons    modo   dimiasi  Maurtcto    Wodeward 
tenementi  "Roherti  le   Reue   mo^   dimiasi  Johanm  Longe   ten^- 
menti  Ratelers  [mo<^]  dimissi  Johanni  Parlebien   et  WilA^lmo 
Thomas  tenementi  quondam   'Ricardi   filti  Alicte  Gayler    modo 
dimtssi   Johanni   Ode  tenementi  Ruddexs   mo^   dimtssi    Petro 
Phippe  tenementi   Longes  modo  dimissi   Ricarrfo  Andre^w  tend- 
menti  Oldeandreux  modo  dimissi  Johanni  Ballard  tenementi  Claces 
moG^  dimissi  Maurioio  Sothman  tenem^enti  quondam  Henrict  Joye 
modo  dimissi  Thome  Martyn  et  tenementi  vocati  Whelers  modo 
dimisst  Johanni  Helder  [^i^ia]  in  mant^  Domini  et  ad  firmom 
infra  m^  xliiij  opera  pro  quoli6et  teneTne^ito  per  tempu^  prcdic/wm 
iiij"  vij  opera.     In  defect  operum  unit^  tofti  [mi]nori«   tenure 
quondam  "Nicholai  Crowe  quia  in  manu  Domini  et   ad  firmam 
xliij  opera  per  septimanam  j  opte«.     In   defec^u   operum    uniu^ 
acre    terre    vocate    Ethonsacre    cau^a    predict    xliij    opera    per 
septiTnanam  j  opt^.     In  defect  operum  uniti«  tenementi  eju^em 
tenure  voca^t  Beckes  qt^od  WilAelmttts  Kene  nuper  tenuis  per  opu« 
modo  dimissi  Ricarefo  Reymound  et  ad  iirmam  xliij  opera  per 
septimaTiam  j  opu^.    In  defect  ope7*um  alterius  tenementi  ejt^^em 
tenure  vocati  Coupers  tenement   qi^od  Johannes  Milnere   nuper 
tenuis  per  opera  moc^  dimissi  per  aenescallum  WilAelmo  Algood 
pro  iij  s.  per  Anntim  pro  omnilw**  servicm  ut  patet  per  "Rotulum 
Curie  de  anno  Re^i^  Ricarrfi'iij°  xliij  opera  per  septimanam  j  opus. 
In  defec^u  operum  unitt^  acre  terre  ejusdem  tenure  vocate  Howlo- 
tiscroft  quod  Thomas  Ode  nuper  tenuis  per  opera  modo  dimisse 
per  senescalluin  Domino  Johanni  Caules  rectori  pro  xviij  d.   per 
Annum  pro  omnibt^  servicii*  ut  pa^e^  per  Ro^uZi^m  Curie  de  ayino 
Regis  Henrici  Quarti  prirao  xliij  opera  per  septimanam  j  opus. 
In   defec^u   operum    unit**   tenementi   ij®  tenure   vocati  Rauenes 
quondam  Alici'e  Lavender  modo  dimissi  per  sene«caZZwm  Thome 
Vyne  per  iiij  s.  per  an/turn  [pro]  om/iibus  servicm  ut  pa^^  per 
Rotulum,  Curie  de  amio  Regis   Ricardi  xv°  iiij"  vij    opera    per 
septi7na7ia»i   ij    opera.     In   alloca<io?ie  medieta^i*   operum  unif^ 
tenementi... tenure  qi^ndam  Mauricii  Howe  quod  Thomas  Parker 
tene^  per  opu«  ex  consuetvdine  atipendii  sui  hoc  anno  xxxv  opera 
per   septimanam   ij    opera.     In  aXioca^ione  operum  iiij    minorum 
custumarioT^m  remane?i<ium   ad   operandum   per  iij  septimanam 
festival  videlicet  NataZi*  Pasche  et  Pentecos^e*  in  quib?«   non 
operantur  xxiiij  opera  pro  quo^i6et  custumario  per  septimanam  ij 
opera.     In  aMocatione   ope?-um  dictorum  iiij   custuma?*iorum  pro 

Lune 

ix  diebiw  festivi*  acciden<i6t^   super  dies   suos... videlicet  Luce. 

Lune  Lune  Veneris  Veneris  Ltine 

Omnium  Sanctorum  Nicho^i  Annuncia^ioni*  Parasceue*  Marei; 

Veneris  Veneris  Lune 

Bapti^^e  Magdalene  Jacobi  xxxvj  opera  cujiislibet  custumorii 
pro... die  festivo  j  opu«.  In  aXlocatione  operum  dictorum  iiij 
custuman'orum  falcan^ium  in  pratis  Domini  p9*eter  con&iLetridinem 
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molemennorum  iiij  opera  oujuslibet  eoTum  j  opus.  In  alloco^ione 
0])erum  pro  eovum  averagio  nt^  hoc  anno  quta  nulla  iecerunt.  In 
xvij  qr.  ij  bu.  pisorwm  xx  qr.  iiij  bu.  ordei  trituratia  et  vanna^M  per 
opera  custuraartorwm  ut  supra  c  opera  pro  singulis  iij  bu.  j  opte«. 
In  xxxvij  qr.  v  bu.  avene  trituraiis  et  vanna^M  per  opera  ut  supra 
xliij  opera  pro  singulis  vij  bu.  j  opti^.  In  vendicione  infra  cyj 
opera.  St^mTna  que  siepra.     £t  eqt^. 

Arrure   preciwni   operis  iiij  d.  1   Et   de  xvj  opert6us   arrure 

j  proventen^i6tM  de  custuma- 
ri%8  et  molemennM  cum  viij  caructa  suis  junctis  hoc  anno  ad 
seasontos  f  rumen^i  et  xl*.  Et  de  vij  operibt£«  arrure  provenicTi^i- 
hvs  de  eisdem  custumartte  et  molemennM  cum  vij  caructe  suis 
juTictis  ad  seisoniam  warecto^ionte.  Et  sciencfum  qtu>d  quili6et 
ha6ens  carucam  per  se  vel  junctim  arabi^  di.  acram  ad  quamli6e< 
seisonuzm  pro  opert^t^s  suis  precium  operis  iiij  d. 

St^mma  xxiij  opera.  Et  expenduntttr  in  terra  Domtni  arranda 
et  w&rectancUi.     Et  nil  remaned. 

Opera  sarcula^iont^  "I   Et  de  xxviij  opert6u«  sarcula^tont^  pro- 

J  vententi6t^  per  dimidium  diem  de  Iiij 
custumarti^  et  molemennis  quortim  quili6et  de  xxxvij  custumaWtJir 
et  moleniennte  predtcds  quili6et  fact^  iij  opera  j  molemennt^^  fact^ 
ij  opera  et  quili^et  de  xv  custumaWi^  et  molemenni^  predicts 
fact^  j  opti«.  Summa  cxxviij  opera. 

Inde  in  alloca^ume  operum  messorM  pro  officio  suo  iij  opera. 
In  alloca^ione  operum  xix  tenemen^orum  custumartorum  in  niantt 
Domini  et  ad  tir[mam]  titu^o  operum  yemaltiim  Ivij  opera  pro 
quoU6et  tenemento  iij  opera.  In  defect  operum  v  tenemenlarum 
minom  tenure  yidelicet  tenementi  Beckes  [qii,od  JiicarihM]  Rey- 
mound  tene<  tenemerUi  wocati  Coupers  tenemehti  qi^od  WilAelmws 
Algood  tenet  unit^«  acre  terre  voca^  Ethonsacre  unit^  toftt  cum 
j  acra  terre  adjacent  quondam  Nicho^i  Crowe  uniiM  crofti 
continen^ie  j  acram  terre  voca<i  Howlotes  Croft  cat^a  predtcto  v 
opera  pro  quoliftet  tenemento  j  opus.  De  iij  operibt^*  pro  uno  tofto 
cum  ij  acm  di.  terre  de  Malagio  vocato  Claces  existent  in  manu 
Donwni  per  sursum  reddicionem  Hugonis  Blunvyle  et  Agnetis 
uxoris  sue  usqi^e  ad  plenam  etatem  heredis  nil  allocatur  hoc  anno 
quia  Mauriciti«  Wodeward  faci^  predicto  opera.  Et  sciendu/m 
qtiod  Mauricit^  Wodeward  faci<  predicto  opera  altemato  anno. 
De  iij  operi^tM  pro  uno  tenemetUo  de  Malagio  existent  in  mant^ 
Dommi  per  escsetam  cat^^a  felonie  qt«am  WilAelmus  Martyn  feci^ 
nil  hie  nee  decetero  quia  tenjementum  predictum  in  manu  Domini 
et  ad  firmam  cum  oiperibus  et  custt^mt^  suis.  In  blac^is  Domini 
sarculandis  hoc  anno  Ixiij  opera. 

Sttm/na  que  supra.     Et  eque. 

Et  de  viij*'  iiij"  vj  operi6t^  autumpnali6we  provenien^ifttw  de 
xxviij  custumoriia  inter  Gulam  Augusti  acciden^em  die  Lune  hoc 
anno  et  fe^^iim  Michae/is  acciden^em  die  Jovis  hoc  anTio  scilicet  per 
viij^  septimona^  et  ij  dies  quorum  vj    de   predicts  custt^marii^ 
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quili6tft  isLciens  per  septtmonam  v  opera  scilicet  per  dies  Lnne 
Martis  Mercurii  Jovis  et  Veneris  xvij  de  custMmariis  predicds 
quilt^  i&ciene  per  septimanam  iiij  opera  yidelicet  per  dies  Lune 
Martis  Mcrcum  et  Veneris  ij  de  cnstumariis  predicts  quili6et 
facierM  per  BQptimanam  ij  opera  yidelicet  per  dies  Lune  et 
Veneris  et  iij  de  custumariis  predicts  quilt6et  iaciene  per  aeptima^ 
nam  j  opus  yidelicet  per  diem  Lune. 

St^mma  viij°  iiij"  vj  op«ra. 

Opera  autumpnalta   precium  operis  j  d.  )    Inde   in    defdc^u 

J  operum  vj  majo- 
Tum  custume»riort^m  yidelicet  tenementi  Hacchislond  tenemerUi 
Johannis  Reymound  de  Wodestrete  tenementi  quondam  Johannis 
Breustere  tenementi  Bunt3mgg«  tenement  qi^ndam  Nicho^oi 
Horsman  et  tenementi  quondam  Thome  Ode  quia  in  manu  'Domini 
et  ad  f [trwiam]  infra  pro  quoli6et  teneTTiento  per  septimanam  v 
opera  ij°  Iij  opera.  In  defec^u  operum  xiij  tenementorum  ij® 
tenure  yidelicet  tenementi  quondam  Milward  tenement  Andreux 
tenementi  Verdons  tenem^enti  Roberti  le  Reue  tenementi  Ratelers 
tenementi  quondam  Ricarc^i  filtt  Alicie  Gayller  tenementi  Ruddoxs 
tenementi  Longes  tenementi  Oldandreux  tene7nen^i  Claces  tene- 
menti quondam  Kenrici  Joye  tenementi  Ravenes  et  tenemetUi 
Whelers  quia  in  manu  domini  et  ad  iirmam  pro  quoli6et  tene- 
ment per  septtmonam  iiij  opera  iiij*  xlij  opera.  In  defect 
operum  ij  tenemen^on^m  minori^  tenure  videlicet  tenement  vocaU 
Goupers  Tenement  et  tenementi  voco^i  Beckes  cat^^a  predtcte  pro 
quoli6et  tenement  per  septi^mmam  ij  opera  xxxij  opera.  In 
defec^u  operum  unit^  acre  terre  yocate  Ethonsacre  c&tiea  predict 
viij  opera  per  septtTTiaTtam  j  opus.  Et  pro  uno  tofto  c\xm  j  acra 
terre  adjacente  quondam  Nichofei  Crowe  viij  opera  per  septima- 
nam j  opus.  Et  pro  uno  crofto  contwien^e  j  acram  terre  voca^o 
Howlotes  Croft  cati^a  predtc^a  viij  opera  per  septima^iam  j  opus. 
In  alloca^ione  operum  [quattwr  custumarioruin]  adhuc  operan- 
cium  pro  vj  diebtt*  festivw  &ccidentilms  super  dies  suos  op^rabile* 

Mercurii  Lune  Mercurii 

hoc   a,7ino  videlicet    Laurencii  Assumpcionw  Bs^rtholomei    Exal- 

Mercurii 

taciont^  et  Mat^hei  xxiiij  opera  cujvrslibet  pro  quoli^et  die  festivo  j 
opus.  In  allooo^ione  operum  dictovum  iiij  custumarioru7/i  pro  ij 
siccia  precartw  acciden^t^?^  super  dies  suos  operabile*  hoc  anno 
viij  opera  oujuslihet  pro  quali6et  precaria  j  opus.  In  xxxij  acrii 
diversor?^m  bla^i^orwm  metendis  colligendt*  adjuvandw  et  ligandt^ 
per  opera  hoc  an7io  Ixiiij  opera  sic  capiens  acra?n  per  extentatn  ij 
opera.     In  vendicione  infra  xl  opera. 

^umma  que  sujrra.     Et  eqtec. 

Et  de  C  iiij''*  j  precartw  sicct*  prowenientib^ia  de  Ivij  custu- 
mariw  et  molemennw  ad  ij  siccos  precaria,*?  in  Autu?npno  quort/7n 
xxxiij  custumarti  et  molemennt  quili^t  facten^  iiij  precario*  x\'j 
custumaWi  et  molemenni  quili6et  facte?w  ij  precarww  et  v  custu- 
maWt  et  molemenni  quiliftct  faciens  j  precariam. 

Swm?/ia  C  iiij"  j  precarie. 
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• 

Inde  in  aWocatione  operum  messom  pro  officio  suo  iiij  precarre. 
In  allocatiane  op^rum  xix  teTLemerUorufm  tarn  majon^m  quam 
minorum  in  manu  Dommi  existenctum  et  ad  firmam  infra  Ixyj 
opera  pro  quoliftd;  tenemento  iiij  precarie  et  non  plure^  quia 
t^nena  Breusters  fact^  prec&rias  suas  teneru  Horsmans  et  tene- 
menti  qt^ndam  Thome  Ode  et  tenant  Whelers  ut  molemenm. 
In  defect  operum  uniiis  tenemerUi  minora  tenure  voco^t  Beckes 
qt«od  [Ricixrdus]  Eejmound  tenet  caiiaa  predicto  ij  prec&rie,  Et 
pro  uno  tenemento  vocato  Coupers  Tenement  quod  WilhelmitB 
Algood  tenet  c&usa  predicts,  [n  precarie].  £t  pro  una  acra  terre 
vocato  Ethonisacre  cai^a  predtcte.  ij  precarie.  Et  pro  uno  tofto 
continent  j  acra^^i  terre  adjacent^  qtiondam  NichoZai  Crowe  cat^a 
predict  ij  prccaric.  Et  pro  uno  crofto  contirianto  j  acrom  terre 
vocato  Howlotes  Croft  c&usa  predtcte  ij  precarie.  De  j  precarus 
pro  uno  tofto  cum  ij  acrw  dL  terre  de  molagto  vocato  Claces  exis- 
tent in  manu  Domini  par  sursum  reddicionem  Hugonis  Blunvyle 
et  Agnetis  uxoris  sue  ut  supra  ni^  allocatur  hoc  anno  quia 
Mauricit^  Wodeward  faci^  pradictem  pracariam.  Et  sciendum 
quod  Mauriciti^  Wodeward  faci^  predictom  precariam  altemato 
anno.  De  iiij  precarits  pro  uno  tenem^ento  de  Molagio  existent 
in  manu  Domini  per  escaetam  cat^a  felonie  quam  WilAalmus 
Martyn  feci^  niZ  alloca^ter  hie  nee  decetero  quia  tenemen^um 
predictum  in  manu  Domini  et  ad  firmam  cum  operibua  et  custu- 
mis  suis.  In  Ixviij  acri«  diversorum  blaeforum  supra  metenefi^ 
colligendid  adjuvandis  et  ligandis  per  precaria«  sicco^  hoe  anno  cj 
precarie  pro  singulis  ij  acris  meten6?i«  et  ligandis  iij  precarte  plus 
in  toto  j  precaria.  Summa  que  su^a.    Et  eque. 


III.    COURT  ROLLS. 

The  following  entries  are  taken  from  the  records  of  the  court 
at  Winslow  in  Buckinghamshire ;  it  was  a  manor  belonging  to 
the  Abbey  at  S.  Albans,  and  the  records  are  preserved  for  a 
portion  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  VI.  in  a  hand- 
some volume  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  Dd.  vii.  22. 

The  longer  portions  selected  are  the  entries  for  the  hamlet 
of  Granborough  in  three  distinct  courts ;  one  in  the  year  before 
the  Black  Death,  another  in  the  year  of  the  Black  Death,  and 
another  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  The  spring  court  in  1349 
dealt  with  an  enormous  number  of  holdings  vacated  by  deaths  in 
that  year,  though  Granborough  seems  to  have  suffered  much 
less  than  the  other  hamlets  in  the  manor;  an  extract  from  the 
recoixl  of  the  autumn  court  suffices  for  purposes  of  illustration. 

The  last  entry  is  a  memorandum  appended  to  a  letting  of 
the  lands  for  rents  in  1347.  It  is  instructive  as  showing  an 
attempt  to  maintain  the  collective  responsibility  of  the  villagers, 
so  that  no  individual  need  be  allowed  to  fall  into  arrears. 
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1.  HALIM0Tl7ir  DE  WyVBELOWE  DIE  LUNE  FROXIMA  ASTM 
VESTUU  SANCTI  LUOE   EV^NGJBUSrE   IlSNO   XXIJ®.      J.    ByNH^M  *. 

Greneburg '. 

Johannes  le  Longe  reddtc^t^  surst&m  in  mani^  domini  ditnidiajn 
acram  terre  cum  pertinerUibvs  inxta  terram  Waltm  Taillour '  apud 
le  Redebreda  £t  domimia  concessit  predtctom  terram  cnm  per- 
imentibvs  Waltero  Geffes  tenendam  aibi  et  suis  in  villeno^rio  et  ad 
volunta^^TH  domini  per  seruicut  inde  debita  et  consueta.  £t  dat 
de  fine  ij  s.     £t  fecit  fidelitatem,  &c. 

Johannes  le  Longe  reddu^i^  sursum  in  mant^  domtni  dimidiam 
acram  terre  cum  pertinen^i5iM  iAcerUem  super  le  Mellehulle  iux.ia 
terram  domtnicam.  Et  domtnus  concessit  predtctom  terrain  cum 
pertine7i<i6tM  Isabelle  Elyot  tenendam  sibi  et  suis  in  villeno^to  et 
ad  volunta^em  domtni  per  seruicia  inde  debtto  et  consueta.  ESt 
dat  de  fine  ij  s.     Et  fecit  fidelitatem,  <&c. 

Walterus  Perkynes  reddt^i^  sursum  in  mani^«  domtni  diynu^tam 
acram  terre  cum  pertinen^i^tt^  iacen^em  in  Blakewelleforlong  quatn 
Rosia  Adam  tenet  ad  terminum  vite.  Et  domint^  concessit  pr0- 
dtctom  terram  Johanni  Hore  tenenda^n  sibi  et  suis  in  villeno^io 
et  ad  Yoluntatem  doniiid  per  seruicia  inde  debtto  et  consueta.  Et 
dat  de  fine  ij  s.  Et  fecit  fidelitatem.  Et  e^^  forma  talis  videlicet 
qnod  dtc^t^  Johannes  Hore  habebit  vnam  dimu^^tam  acrain  super 
hidehuUe  ad  termtnt^m  vite  suprodtcfe  Rosie  et  post  decessum 
dicto  Rosie  ad  supradictum  Walterura  reuertatwr  &c. 

Radt^j^Aus  Henries  ha6et  licenctani  ponendi  Galfrufum  filium 
suum  ad  scolas  clericales.     Et  dat  de  fine  xii  d. 

Walterus  Taillour*  reddw?i^  surst^m  in  manw*  domini  di^nu^tam 
acram  terre  cum  pertinen^i^tw  i&centem  super  Astonehulle  quam 
prius  cepit  de  terris  dw/w'nicis  iuxto  terram  dicti  Walter!.  Et 
domtntis  concessit  predicto>m  terram  cum  pertinen^ifti^  Peti*o  filio 
Eue  Rolfes  tenendam  sibi  et  suis  in  villena^io  et  ad  voluntatem 
domtni  per  seruicta  inde  debt^a  et  consueta.  Et  dat  de  fine  vj  d. 
Et  fecit  fidelitatem  &c. 

Johannes  Hughprest  et  alicia  Yxor  eius  examinata  roddiderurU 
sursttm  in  m&nus  domtni  vnum  cotagtum  cum  curtilagto  adiacente 
iuxto  tenemen^t^m  Johannis  le  warde  et  tres  di7nidia&  acros  terre 
vnde  vna  dimtc^ia  iace<  in  le  Clayforlong  iux^a  terram  Johannis 
Peres  et  alia  dimi^ta  acra  iacet  super  le  Langelond  i\ixta  terram 
Johan?tis  Horewode  et  alia  dimtc^ta  acra  i&cet  super  Eldelayes 
iuxta  terram  WilleZmi  Ponteys.  Et  do^wtnt^s  concessit  dtc^ixm 
cotagtitm  cum  curtilagto  et  terra  Johanni  Hughprest  et  Alicie 
vxori  eit^  ad  termtnum  vite  eort^m.  Et  post  decessum  predic/orutn 
Johannis  et  Alicie  predtcte.  cotagta  cum  curtilagto  et  terra  cum 
suis  pertine/*<t6i*«  remaneant  Elene  filie  predictorw/n  Johannis  et 
Alicie  ad  terminum  vite  sue.     Et   post   decessurn    dtcto    Elene 

1  f .  48  b. 
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predicta  tenementa  remaneant  heredihus  predictortMn  Johonnis  et 
Allele  tenenda  de  domino  in  vilieno^  et  ad  voluntatem  per 
virgam  ^  per  seruicia  et  consuetudines  deblta  et  consueta.  Et  dat 
de  fine  v  s.     Et  fect^  iidelitatem  <kc. 

Elena  atte  haUe  per  licerUiam  domtni  dimislt  Johcmni 
Martyn  duas  acros  t^e  ad  terminum  xL  annomm  proxime 
seqxxerUium  post  datum  istit^  Curie,  sicut  isMent  super  Costouwe 
iuxta  terram  Johonnis  Pieres.  Et  dat  domtno  pro  t«rmiwo 
habendo'  iij  s.  iiij  d. 

2.     Kalimotum  de  Wyvselowb   die   Lune    proxima    post 

FESTUTd   BANCTl   DiONISII   ASNO  XXIIJ^      Ad   WiTTENHAM. 

Greneburgh". 

Wlllelmus  Houprest  xaortmis  est  qui  tenuit  de  domtno  vnum 
'M.eaiiagium  et  dimidi&m  virgate  terre  cuit^  herletti677i  vnus  bos 
precii  ij  s.  Et  Johannes  hlius  eitis  est  proximus  heres  etatis  iij 
annorum.  Et  ra^ione  minoris  etatis  commissa  est  custodia  t^rre 
et  heredis  Johanni  attewelle  tenenda  usqt^  ad  legitlTnam  etatem 
heredls  per  virgam  faclendo  seruicta  et  consuetudines.  ffinis 
condono^i^r  propter  paupertatem.     Et  fecit  fidelitatem. 

Johannes  Clerk  mortut^  est  qui  tenuit  de  domtno  vnum 
Mesiuigium  et  vnam  virgatam  terre  cuius  heriettum  vnus  bos 
p7'ecii  iij  s.  iiij  d.  Et  super  hoc  venlt  Anabilia  que  fuit  vxar  dicli 
Johannls  et  clamat  habere  coniunctum  statum  in  dicto  Mestto^ 
et  terra.  Et  super  hoc  vocat  recordt^m  Rotulorum.  Et  habet  diem 
usq2^  ad  proximum. 

Johannes  Longe  mortuiee  est  qui  tenuit  de  domtno  vnum 
Mest^o^mm  et  v  acras  terre  cuiiie  heriettt^m  j  Iuuenct£«  prectt 
vlij  d.  Et  WilWmt«  filttM  eitts  est  proxtmt^^  heres  qui  venit  et 
gersummauit^  dictt^m  Mest^o^um  et  terram  tenendum  sibi  et  suis 
in  villeno^to  per  virgam  ad  voluntatem  doniiid  per  seruicia  et 
consuetudzTze^.     Et  dat  de  fine  xij  d.     Et  fecit  iidelitatem. 

WilleZmt^s  Horewod  mortuus  eat  qui  tenuit  de  domtno  vnam 
acram  et  dimidiain  terre  cultM  heriettum  vna  ouis  precu  iij  d. 
Et  remanent  in  mant^  domtni  pro  defectu  heredis. 

Emma  Clerkes  mortua  e^^  que  tenuit  de  domtno  vnam  acram 
terre  cuius  heriettt^m  vnus  bouiculus  prectt  xviij  d.  Et  remanet 
in  mantes  domtni. 

Wille^mtes  Carpenter  mortutis  est  qui  tenuit  de  domtno  vnum 
cotagtum  et  duas  acras  terre  cule^  heriettttm  vna  ouis  prectt  iij  d. 
Et  remanent  in  maxius  domtni 

Wille^mtts  Wengraue  mortt*t«  est  qui  tenuit  de  domtno  vnum 
cotagttem  et  duas  acras  terre  cuius  heriettt^m  vna  ouis  prectt  iij  d. 
Et  Ricarc^tis  ^\ms  Ricarc^i  Wengraue  est  proxtmte^  heres. 

1  The  formal  entry  on  a  villan's  holding. 

3  For  having  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years.  ^  f.bSh, 

*  Gersmna,  a  fine  paid  on  completing  an  agreement.    See  above,  p.  478. 
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Johannes  Hobbes  morttetM  est  qui  tenuit  de  domino  vnu^n 
cot&gium  et  iiij**'  acros  terre  cuitis  heriettum  vna  ouis  precii  iiij  d. 
Et  dominus  concessit  dictum  cot&gium  et  terram  Isabelle  Hobbes 
tenenda  ad  terminv/m  vite  faciendo  seruicia  et  consuetudines 
sine  vasto  saluo  iure  cuiusli6et.  £t  dat  de  fine  xii  d.  £t  fecit 
iidelitatem. 

Matilda  Hobbes  morttui  est  que  tenuit  de  domtno  vhutt^ 
cotagtum  et  tres  roda«  t^rre  cuius  hmettum  vna  ouis  iprecii  iij  d. 
Et  Johannes  ^Mtia  Johannis  Hobbes  est  yroyArnus  heres  etatis  vij 
annorum.  Et  ra^ione  minoris  etatis  dorninus  concessit  custodiam 
cotagii  t^re  et  heredis  Isabelle  Hobbes  tenendam  usqu«  ad 
legitimam  etatem  heredis  in  villenagio  faciendo  seruicia  et  con- 
suetudines. Et  dat  pro  custodia  ho^^nda  vj  d.  Et  fecit  fideli- 
tatem. 

Alicia  Hobbes  morttta  est  que  tenuit  de  domtno  difittc/tam 
acram  t^rre  cuius  hcriettwm  vna  ouis  prcctt  ij  d.  Et  Johannes 
filttM  Johannis  Hobbes  etatis  vij  annorum  est  proxiwiMS  heres. 
Et  ra^ione  minoris  etatis  dominus  concessit  custodiam  terre  et 
heredis  Isabelle  Hobbes  tenendam  usqt^  ad  legiti^nam  etatem 
heredis  faciendo  seruicia  et  consuetudines.  Et  dat  pro  custodia 
ha^enda  yj  d.     Et  fecit  fidelitatem. 

Johannes  Hore  mortuua  est  qui  tenuit  de  domino  dimidi&ia 
acram  terre  cuius  heriettum  vnus  vitult«s  precii  iiij  d.  Et  Johantia 
soror  dicti  Johannis  est  proximus  heres.  que  venit  et  gersuTnmauit 
dicto.m  terram  tenendam  sibi  et  suis  in  villena^to  ad  voluntatem 
per  seruicia  et  consuetudines.  Et  dat  de  fine  vj  d.  Et  fecit 
fidelitatem. 

Radu^s  Geffes  reddidit  sursu7/i  in  m&mts  domini  vnu?n 
cotagium  et  dominus  concessit  dictum  cotagi?^wi  Johanni  Reynald 
clerico  de  Greneburgh  tenendmn  sibi  et  suis  in  villena^io  et  ad 
voluntatem  domini  per  virgam  faciendo  seruicia  et  consuetudines. 
Et  dat  de  fine  xii  d.     Et  fecit  fidelitatem. 

Radn//us  filiiis  Walteri  Norton  reddidit  sursum  in  mantis 
domini  vnum  cotagium  conthienteTn  in  longitu<fine  xvj  pedes  et  in 
latituc/ine  xiij  pedes  cum  curtilagio  adiacente.  Et  dominus  con- 
cessit dictum  cotaginm  cum  curtilagio  WilleZmo  Wyth  tenendum 
sibi  et  suis  in  villenagio  faciendo  seruicia  et  consuetudines.  Et 
dat  de  fine  xii  d.     Et  fecit  fidelitatem. 

Johannes  filit^  Radn^p/ti  Rolfes  itiortuus  est  qui  tenuit  de 
domino  vnum  ^estuigiuin  et  vnam  virgatam  terre  cuiiis  heriettum 
vnus  bos  precii  iiij  s.  Et  Juliana  Rolfes  amita  dicri  Johannis 
est  proximus  heres  que  venit  et  gersummauit  dictum  Mesua^iwrn 
et  terram  tenendum  sibi  et  suis  in  villenagio  ad  voluntatem 
domini  per  seruicia  et  consuetudi?ies.     Et  dat  de  fine  x  s. 

Juliana  Rolfes  reddic^i^  sursum  in  maniis  domini  vnum  Mes- 
siuKjium  et  vnayn  virgatam  terre  cuius  heriettum  vna  cista  precii 
iij  d.  Et  dominus  concessit  RaduZpAo  Geffes  dictum  Mesu^tufn 
tenendum  sibi  et  suis  in  villenagio  et  ad  voluntate/n  domini  p«r 
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virgaiD  iper  seniicia  et  consuetudine^.     Et  dat  de  fine  xx  s.     Et 
fecit  fidelitatem. 

Tastatores  ceruisie  pr^sentan^  qtiod  braciatr»ce«  fregerunt 
assisam,  ideo  in  mi8ericordi&  vij  d. 

"RsLdulphus  de  Norton  dat  domtno  vj  d  ad  inquirendum  de  iure 
suo  de  vna  acra  terre. 

Johannes  Rejnald  dat  domtno  vj  d  ut  inquiratur  de  iure  suo 
de  vno  cotagio  et  dimidiA  acra  terre. 

"R&dtUphus  ^litM  Rosie  Adam  dat  domino  pro  licencia  se 
maritandi  xij  d. 

Will^^tcs  Scot  debet  sectom  et  facit  defaltam,  ideo  in  jmseri- 
cordia  iij  d. 

3.  HALIMOTCTif  TKSTUM  IBIDKM.  DIE  LUNE  PROXIMA  POST 
FFESTUJtf  ASSENCIONIS  DOMIVl  AnNO  REONI  REOIS  HeNR/CJ  SeXW 
QUINTO. 

Greneburgh^ 

Jura^i  presentan^  qtiod  JohanTies  Ostage  debe^  sectam  et  fact^ 
defaltam,  ideo  ip^  in  misericordtA, 

Item  dicunt  quod  Ricorc^us  Harry  et  Walterus  Harry  apud 
Swanbum  Thomas  Deye  et  Wihelmu^  ^lius  buus  ihidem  sunt 
natii6i  et  fugitiui  ideo  &c, 

Treceptum  est  Roberto  Jauyn  firmario  manerii  de  Byggyng 
quod  distringas  Galfru£um  Kyng  filium  Radti^i  Kyng  per  omnia 
bona  et  catalla  sua  vbicunqtta  infra  domum  fuerint  inuenta  ad 
soluendum  et  satisfaciendum  alic'wyght  de  Greneburgh  quondam 
annuum  reddiSttm  eidem  alicte  debitu7/i,  videlicet  iij  s  per  annum  pro 
quadam  clausura  vocoto  Colettisclose.  quociens  et  quando  dicttM 
galfrid?^  in  solucton^  dicti  redditu8  defic«rit,  quod  preceptum  est, 
dictus  Robertu^  dictum  Galfriaum  distnn^aS  de  die  in  diem  et 
district  capta  retinere  quousque  dictum  redditiM  cum  ArrercigiiSf 
&ique  fuenint,  eidem  et  alicie  plenam  fuerit  satisfactionem  «kc. 

Dominus  concessit  Radu^Ao  eyre  sex  dimidia^  acra«  terre  cum 
j  laye,  iacenS  super  Swynehulle  extendente^  vsque  molendtnum  de 
Greneburgh.  Tenenda  sibi  et  suis  a  dato  istius  Curte  vsque  ad 
finem  Ix  annorum  proxiTiie  sequenSium  completorum  in  villeno^io 
ad  voluntatem  domtni  per  Redden^  inde  anni^tim  vj  pro  omni- 
bus seruictt«  et  sectM  Curie.     Et  dat  de  fine  j  caponem. 

Walterus  Herry  sursum  reddidit  in  manu«  domtni  vnum 
mesua^ium  et  quinque  acros  et  dimidicMn  terre  quondam  Johonnis 
Elyot  et  Alicie  vxoris  eius  vnde  dictt^m  cotagium  situm  est  inter 
tenemenSum  "R&dulphi  wengraue  et  suoweslane,  vna  acra  et  dimi- 
ci^ia  iaceS  inter  culturom  vocatom  Millehulle  in  dualne^  parcellis. 
J  acra  iaceS  super  longcroft  et  dimui^ia  acra  iacet  super  Middul- 
furlong  et  aUera  dim^ia  acra  est  quadam  forera'  iacen^  super 

1  f .  10  b. 

3  Forera ;  a  headland  or  transverse  portion  at  the  end  of  a  field ;  see  Seebohm, 
Village  Community,  4. 
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Wydepoleshulle.  vna  acra  iMiet  aptzd  Blakewelle  hegge  in  ij 
parcellis  et  dimidia  acra  iacet  apud  almondesmede  et  alia  dimidia 
acra  subtus  molendinum  domini  cuius  heriectum  in  pecunta  iij  s. 
iiij  d:  et  dominus  concessit  dictum  cotagium  et  terram  cum 
'pertmerUibus  Roberto  Cawode  Tenendum  sibi  et  suis  in  villenagio 
ad  voluntdtern  domtni  p^r  se?-uicta  &c,  Et  dat  domtno  de  fine 
vj  s.  viij  d  <fec. 

TestameTi^um  Johannis  wattes  probatum  est  coram  ffro^re 
Roberto  Onnesby  Cellario  et  commissan'o  in  hac  parte,  cuii^^ 
tenor  sequttur  in  hec  verba.  In  dei  nomine  Amen.  Ego  Jo- 
hanna [ski]  wattes  compos  mentis  anno  domtni  millmmo  ccccxxvij^ 
condo  testaTn^n^um  meum  in  hunc  modum.  In  primis  lego 
animam  meam  deo  et  corpus  meum  ad  sepiliendum  in  cimiterio 
sancd  Johannis  Baptiste  de  Greneburgh.  It^m  monocAt^  sancd 
albani  xij  d.  Item  vicarto  de  Greneburgh  xij  d.  Item  Clerico 
eiusdem  eccle^e  iiij  d.  Item  iiij  lumin'Ums  eiusdem  eccleeie  dimir- 
dium  quartertt^m  brasn.  Item  eccZesie  de  wynge  xij  d.  Item  agn' 
lary  vnam  oUam  eneam,  potellum  et  cistam  et  j  coopertortt^in  et  j 
p&rcellam  linthee.  Item  Margerie  lary  j  oUam  eneam,  potellu^n 
et  cistam.  Item  fra^Wbt^*  de  Aylesbury  xij  d.  Item  Wille/mo 
Childe  filio  meo  spirt^uali  j  ImaseUum  brasi«.  Et  de  residt^o 
bonorum  meontm  non  legato  constituo  Johannem  Geffes  meum 
executorem  vt  ip^  dispona^  bona  mea  cum  adiutorto  Johannis 
Boueton  meliore  modo  quo  sciverint  deo  placere  pro  a,nimA  mea 
et  inde  preste^  sacramen^m  in  forma  iuris. 


C.     MUNICIPAL   LIFE. 

I  HAVE  here  grouped  several  documents  which  illustrate  the 
rights  of  burgesses,  the  trade  policy  they  pursued,  and  the  privi- 
leges they  desired  to  possess. 

I.  Charter  op  Coventry.  This  Charter  was  granted  by  the 
Earl  of  Chester  to  Coventry,  and  the  privileges  were  subsequently 
confirmed  by  Henry  I.  It  has  been  printed  from  a  transcript  in 
Trinity  College  Library,  Oo,  2,  20,  which  I  have  corrected,  with 
the  kind  assistance  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  Coventry,  from  the 
original ;  this  is  in  the  possession  of  the  corporation  of  Coventry 
and  is  in  beautiful  preservation. 

It  is  chiefly  instructive  because  it  shows  us  a  city  with  a 
good  deal  of  self-government,  while  there  is  no  mention  of  a  gild, 
or  grant  of  the  right  to  have  a  gild;  we  hear  of  this  right  in  1268, 
as  a  matter  which  was  then  in  dispute  (Gross,  Gild  Merchunt^  ii. 
48).  There  was  a  portmanmote,  and  foreign  merchants  might  be 
introduced  as  comburgenses,  but  these  things  might  exist  without 
any  gild  merchant.  Though  this  gild  came  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant body  in  the  later  history  of  the  city,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  >)e%n  an  important  element  in  its  earliest  municipal  life. 
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d  'RajoulphiM  Comes  Cestrie  ommbus  Baronibtt^,  et  Con- 
stabulariis,  et  Ballivis,  et  ministris,  et  hominibus  et  amicis  suis 
francis  et  anglis  tarn  presentibus  qt^m  futuris  salt^tem. 

Sciatis  me  Burgensibt^  meis  de  Covintri^  coucessisse  et  dedisse 
et  hac  carta  mea  confirmasse  omnia  que  in  presenti  carta  scWpta 
sunt,  videlicet  ut  bene  et  honorilice  et  quiete  et  in  libero  burgagio 
teneant  predicti  burgenses  et  heredes  sui  de  me  et  de  heredihus 
meis,  sicut  unquam  in  tempore  patris  mei  V6l  aliorum  an^ecessorum 
meorum  melius  et  firmius  et  libmus  tenuerunt.  0mn«8  autem 
liberas  et  bonas  leges  illis  concedo  quas  burgenses  Lincolnie 
meliores  et  libcriores  habent.  Prohibeo  et  defendo  constabulariis 
meis  ne  eos  aliqua  c&iMa  in  castellum  ad  placitum  ducant  sed 
portmotum  suum  libere  habeant.  In  quo  omnia  placita  ad  me  et 
ad  illos  pertinentia  iuste  tractentur.  Quemlibet  autem  ex  semet- 
ipdis  pro  me  eligant  qui  sub  me  super  eos  iusticia  sit,  qui  leges  et 
consuetudines  sciat,  et  eos  meo  consilio  in  omnibus  rationabiliter 
omni  c&Hrsa  remota  custodiat  et  miAi  jura  mea  fideliter  faciat.  Si 
forte  aliquis  in  misericordi&ni  meam  incident  merciatus  sit  rationa- 
biliter per  ballivum  meum  et  fideles  burgenses  curie.  Quoscumqt(« 
autem  mercatores  secum  ad  ville  emendationem  adduxerint,  pre- 
cipio  ut  pacem  ho^eant,  et  nullus  eis  injuriam  faciat  vel  injuste 
eos  in  curia.m  mittat.  Si  vero  aliquis  extraneus  mercator  aliquod 
inconveniens  in  villa  fecerit  in  portmoto  coram  iusticia  supro- 
dicta.  sine  c&usa  illud  dirigat.     His  testibus.  (£rc. 

II.  Customs  of  London.  These  are  taken  from  the  same 
vol.  (Add.  14,252)  as  the  Assize  of  Bread  printed  in  Appendix  A. 
They  date  from  the  twelfth  century  and  may  of  course  be  earlier, 
so  far  as  a  great  part  of  their  contents  is  concerned.  The  first 
extract  refers  to  the  position  of  foreign  merchants ;  and  the  next 
to  a  levy  of  a  fifth  on  moveables.  As  the  London  customs  were 
given  to  Oxford  and  many  other  affiliated  towns,  they  are  of 
greater  interest  and  importance  than  those  of  later  date  or  of 
smaller  places. 

Ql/EDAM   CIVITATIS   CO^^S^ETUDINES   SIFE   LIBERTATES. 

6.  Si  quis  forensis  hominem  civitatis  implacitaverit  non 
potent  comprobare  eum  per  forenses  nisi  alter  de  civitate  sit.  Et 
si  homo  civitatis  forensem  implacitaverit  qui  [de]  civitate  non  sit, 
necque  in  ea  terram  habeat,  cum  testihus  eum  probare  non  poterit 
nm  alter  sit  de  comitatu  in  quo  manet. 

11.  Mercator  foraneus  ubi  uoluerit  in  civitate  hospitetur, 
sed  ad  decisionem  merces  suas  non  vendat.  Si  fusco  tinctum^ 
attulerit,  vel  cordewan  non  minus  quam  duodenam  simul  vendat. 
Pannos  de  serico  vel  lana  vel  lino  integros  uendat.  De  cera  non 
minus  quam  unum  quarterium.  Foraneus  mercator  nequit  pan- 
num  madidum  emere  vel  tincturam  facere  in  urbe,  vel  opera 
aliqua  quod  ad  cives  pertineat  facere,  nee  a  socio  suo  vel  alio  in 
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urbe  emere  quod  ibi  iterum  revendat.  nee  plusquani  xl  dies  in 
adventu  suo  morari  nisi  eum  impediat  morbus  aut  debitiun  quod 
ci^ds  ei  debeat,  unde  monstrare  et  probare  possit  quod  vicecotnss 
et  iustict6  ei  de  recto  tenendo  defecerunt. 

12.  Mercatores  qui  londont^  redeunt  et  afferunt  pannos  de 
lino  et  de  lano  non  debent  vendere  nisi  tantum  iij  diebti^  in 
ebdomada,  scilicet  lune,  martis,  mercurii,  et  tunc  debent  religare 
trussellos  usqt^  in  aliam  ebdomadam,  et  facere  similiter,  si 
aliquid  restat  ad  vendendum  nicht^t^e  vendant  ad  detail 

13.  Hospes  domus  non  potest  accipere  aliquid  de  cordagio  nee 
de  pellibn«  agninis,  nee  de  aliquibt^^  aliis.  Sed  si  ad  m^rcatum 
fuerit)  vel  aliquis  pro  eo,  bene  p^rcipiat  in  marcato  ut  alius. 

14.  Mercator  foranus  nequit  transgredi  spatium  trium  milia- 
rum  extra  civitatem  eundi  ad  feriam  vel  ad  mercatutn  extra 
urbem,  nee  iustici^  necqu6  yicecomes  eis  potest  dare  licenciam^ 
Et  si  yicecomes  eum  eeperit  extra  civitate/Ti  ultra  metas  illas  cun» 
pecunia  ilia,  reducat  illos,  et  eives  cum  vicecomite  pecuniam  inter 
se  dividant  si  rero  cives  eum  cepcrint  civium  sit  omnis  ilia 
pecunia. 

15.  Foranus  non  faciat  forchep*  civi  necqi6e  cum  eo  emat  v«l. 
vendat  in  civitate  nisi  civis  voluerit. 

QUEDA3f    ASSISA    F^07A    AD    UABKSDAM    PECUNIAJkf    DOJfiNI     REQ/8 
qUAlUDO  DABAMTUR  EI  M.  M.  M.   MARCIS  [sic]   PRO  VICECOMITATU. 

Constitutum  est  quod  unusquiscque  aldermannt^  et  omnes 
homines  de  Wardis  suis  debent  iurare  quod  de  singulis  xx"  soL 
reddituum  quo«  ha6ent  ipsi  in  civitate  etc. 

Quod  in  feudo  sit,  de  singulis  libris  dabunt  iiii  sol.,  et  de  x 
sol.  ij  sol.,  et  de  v  sol.  xii  d.,  et  de  xxx  d.  vj  d.,  et  de  xij  d. 
quantum  ad  hoc  pertinebat.  Et  de  redditu  hospitu/n,  arundine  vel 
iunco,  vel  alio  quod  u6i  sit  in  feudo  dabunt  de  singulis  libris  ii  sol.  et 
sic  usqiie  ad  xii  d.  quantum  continget.  Pret^rea  de  suis  omnibus 
catallis  et  aliis  que  in  manu7/i  habent  sic  in  doino  iacentibi^  vel 
alio  mobili  catallo  ubicu/ique  sit,  vel  citra  mare  vel  ultra  et  ubicun- 
qiLC  sit,  dabunt  de  libra  ij  sol.,  et  ita  usque  ad  xii  d.  quantum 
pertinebit.  Et  debent  iurare  quod  pro  hac  assisa  nullum  catallu/n 
necqt^  in  domo  neqt^  in  aliquibu^  aliis  removerunt,  nee  renio- 
bunt  [sic]  donee  ad  hanc  assisam  plenarie  prebuerint  qi^antu/n  eis 
pertinebit.  Et  de  omnihu^  debitis  suis  que  intelligunt  ho^nda,  de 
quanto  i^itelligunt  habere,  dabunt  quantnvi  de  aliis  suis  catallis, 
et  de  redditihus  foranis  qiios  tenentur  [sic]  in  civitate??!  et  in  por- 
SOCU771  qui  sint  in  feudo  dabunt  iiij  sol.  de  li.  sicu^  prescriptuw 
esiy  et  de  aliis  qui  no7i  sint  in  feudo  secundum  quod  dictum  est 
superiu*.  Et  illud  debet  computari  forensibu*  in  receptione  sua,  et 
iurent  qu^d  nullum  celabunt  qui  de  civitate  sit  vel  per  civitate-w 
se  aduocet  qui  hoc  sacramentum  et  adiutori?^m  non  faciant,  sicut 
co/istitutU7/i  et  provisum  e*^,  quin  hoc  dicant  alderman7iis  et  custo- 
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dihus  ciste ;  fen^ratores  et  fen«ratrices  nan  iurabunt  hoc  sacro- 
mentum.  Omries  sint  inbreviati  qui  veniunt  ad  cistam  et  qm 
non  veniunt ;  et  si  qui  volunt  iurare  qttod  non  ho^ent  xii  d.  nee 
in  reddt^u  ve\  catallo  demonstre^ur  hoc  maiori  et  civibus :  et  ipsi 
hoc  emendabunt.  Uniwqwwqtt«  iuret  pro  se  et  pro  uxore  et 
pueris  suis  et  det  pro  illis  quantum  illis  pcrtinet ;  vel  si  mavult 
veniant  illi  coram  maiore  et  civibt^  et  iurent  pro  se  ip^  et 
solvant.  Et  bene  defendant  orones  alderman72ii  omnihus  de 
Wardis  suis,  qttod  nuUus  exeat  a  civitate  necqi^  viam  dommi 
nee  alibi  donee  se  et  suos  de  hac  assisa  aqutetet.  Si  quis  sMtem 
hort^m  faciat  aliud,  faciat  eum  inbreviari,  et  tradat  maiori  et 
ceteris  qui  omriia  sua  terras  et  catalla  capiat  ad  optM  civitatis. 
Et  omnis  femina  qtte  mercandisam  faciat,  similiter  qteoo?  per  se  sit, 
et  manifeste  hoc  agat. 

III.  Recovery  of  Arrears  of  Rent.  When  any  tenant 
fell  into  arrears  of  rent  the  burgh  authorities  would  sanction 
setting  a  stake  up  in  front  of  his  house  (Lyon,  Dover  ii.  275), 
and  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  the  owner  might  recover  the 
tenement.  The  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Reading  port- 
mote  in  1290  occurs  by  itself  in  a  volume  (Camb.  Univ.  Library, 
Dd.  IX.  38)  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey  there,  and 
>vhich  contains  several  of  the  documents  about  the  conflict 
between  the  towns  and  monks,  which  are  printed  by  Coates 
and  by  Gross  (Gild  Merchant  ii.  202—207). 

De  Stachia. 

Consideratum  est  per  totam  communitatem  Burgi  Radyng' 
quod  omnia  t&iemerUa  que  recuperantier  per  stachiam  pro  arre- 
ragiis  reddituum  ad  minus  quatuor  annorum  qtiod  ea  recuperentur 
sub  hac  forma  semper  hucusqt^  vsitata  videlicet  c^uod  quiscunqt^ 
dominus  fuerit  qui  aliquem  redditum  in  quocu97ique  tenemento 
habuerit  ilium  redditum  calumpniabit  quando  per  considerationem 
curie  stachia  debeat  flgi  et  nisi  fecerit  clamit^m  suum  tam  de 
redditu  qitam  de  tenementOj  amittat  in  perpetuum.  Sic  patet  in 
recordo  de  portesmoto  tento  in  yigilio  apo^tolon^m  Symonw  et 
iude  anno  vegni  regis  "Eduxirdi  primi  post  conquestum  xviij". 

The  rule  here  laid  down  w«w  apparently  intended  to  aid  the 
lessors  in  recovering  their  property ;  it  may  be  compared  with 
the  provisions  that  were  made  for  enforcing  payments  from 
tenants  in  arrear  by  the  Statute  o/  Gloucester y  c.  4  (1278)  and  13 
Ed.  L  c.  21  (1285). 

IV.  Privileges  desired  in  other  towns.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Staple  Rolls  (27 — 50  E.  III.  m.  1 1)  amongthe  Tower 
Records  in  the  Record  Oflice  is  of  interest  in  many  ways ;  it  is  dated 
1359,  and  shows  that  English  merchants  continued  to  frequent 
foreign  marts  despite  the  disadvantage  to  which  they  were  put  by 
the  removal  of  the  staple  to  England.  It  also  shows  us  a  group  of 
merchants  of  the  staple  who  were  not  organised  for  fiscal  purposes, 
but   for   mutual   protection  and  the  regulation  of  trade.     The 
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extract  thus  gives  a  warning  against  assuming  that  the  fiscal 
arrangements  were  so  rigid,  or  the  laws  so  strictly  enforced  as  we 
might  have  supposed.  It  is  followed  by  a  license  addressed 
Universis  et  singulis  mercatoribus  regni  nostri  Anglie,  granting 
leave  to  elect  a  governor  (custos  libertatum  mercatoram  in 
partibus  Flandriae) — a  privilege  for  which  they  had  urgently 
petitioned.  On  the  whole  this  group  of  merchants  dealing  in  a 
staple  commodity  in  Flanders,  occupied  a  position  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  iifty  years  later.  Hie 
charter  of  privileges  granted  by  Louis  le  Male  (26  Feb.  1359) 
and  referred  to  in  the  body  of  this  document  has  been  printed  by 
Varenbergh  {Hist,  des  Relatiovs  447). 

Le  roi  a  touz  ceux  as  queux  cestes  le^res  vendront  saluz. 
Coment  qe  entre  autres  choses  en  les  ordinances  de  noz  estaples 
establiz  nadgaires  en  no^re  roialme  Dengleterre  soit  contenuz  qe 
nul  des  marchauntz  de  no^re  dit  roialme  but  forfaiture  ne  passast  par 
de  la  oue  leines  quirs  ou  peaux  lanutz.  Nientmeins,  puis  oue  bone 
deliberation  oue  grantz  et  autres  de  no^e  conseil  pur  coTi^mun 
profit  de  nous  et  de  no^re  dit  roialme  si  grantames  et  donasmes 
congie  a  noz  auantditz  marchantz  quils  puissent  passer  par  de  la 
oue  lour  dites  leines  quirs  et  peaux  pur  un  temps,  paiant  a  nou«  les 
custumes  et  subsides  ent  dues.  Et  par  cause  qe  la  moinoie  es 
paY'ties  de  Flandres  feust  grandement  empire  et  les  pris  des  leines 
molt  amenusee  par  tant  q«  noz  ditz  marchauntz  nauoient  niies 
leur  franchises  illoeqes  tiels  come  ils  ont  en  deuant  ces  heures,  si 
envoiames  nadgaires  noz  messages  oue  noz  Xettvea  especiales  a  les 
trois  bones  villas  de  Flandres,  en  requerant  eux  qils  vousissent 
soeffrir  noz  ditz  marchantz  auoir  leur  franchises  auantdites,  sur 
quoi  le  comte  de  Flaundres  par  commun  assent  de  sa  tcrre  et 
especial ment  a  la  requeste  de  ses  bones  gentz  de  la  ville  de  Brugges 
ad  graunte  a  noz  ditz  marchantz  qils  puissent  auoir  et  user  souz 
la  gouernance  dun  gouemour  toutes  les  fraunchises  et  libertees 
qils  soleient  auoir  asoun  temps  passe,  nient  contre  esteant  qe  les 
estaples  sont  tout  outrement  departiz  hors  de  le  dit  paiis  de 
Flaundres,  et  mis  en  nofre  dit  Roialme  Dengleterre,  come  en  une 
chartre  ensealle  du  seal  du  dit  Comte  et  du  seal  de  la  dite  ville 
de  Brugges  a  nous  envoie  par  noz  ditz  messages  plus  pleinement 
est  contenu,  et  sur  ceo  eons  done  congies  et  poer  a  noz  ditz 
marchantz  par  noz  lertres  patentes  a  durer  a  no^re  volunte  delire 
entre  eux  vn  gouemour  conuenable  a  toutz  les  foitz  qe  lour 
plerra  et  mester  soit  ^wr  tenir  entre  eux  en  la  ville  de  Brugges 
lour  congregations  et  assembles  a  fin  qils  peussent  auoir  et 
enioier  lour  franchises  et  priuileges,  issint  a  eux  de  nouel 
grauntees  par  le  Comte  de  Flandres,  si  qe  parmi  lour  assembles 
et  congregations  ne  par  autre  cause  noz  ditz  estaples  establiz  en 
notve  dit  roialme  Dengleterre  ne  soient  enblemiz,  enpirez  nen- 
damages  par  nulle  voie.  Et  qe  nuUe  ordinance  ne  comune  soit 
faite  par  les  auantditz  gouernour  et  compaignie  en  la  dite  ville 
de  £rugges  ne  aillours  pur  destourber  noz  marchantz    ne  lour 
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vallettes  ou  s^T-vantz,  qils  ne  peussent  franchement  et  peisible- 
ment  vendre  et  achater  lour  marchandises  a  queles  hours  qe  lour 
plerra  et  a  qecunqes  persons  ou  ils  verront  meutz  lour  profit 
sanz  destourbances  ou  enplechemente  de  nulle.  Nous  a  fin  qe 
nous  soions  le  meutz  s^rui  de  noz  custumes  des  lejnes  quirs  et 
peaux  lanuz,  qe  serront  amenez  hors  de  no^re  dit  roialme,  volons 
qe  des  leines  quirs  et  peux  lanutz  quant  ils  serront  charges  et  les 
custumes  ent  dues  paiez,  soient  les  le^tres  de  coket  endentez 
prentre  les  custumers  et  mestres  des  ditz  niefs,  et  qe  lune 
partie  soit  seale  de  no^re  seal  de  coket,  et  lautre  partie  du  seal 
des  mestres  des  niefs,  issint  qe  les  dites  custumers  la  partie  de 
lendentt^re  seale  du  seal  des  ditz  mestres  demurante  denvers  eux 
eient  a  notre  Escheqer  sur  lour  acompt  et  les  ditz  mestres  des 
niefs  lautre  partie  de  la  dite  endenture  seale  de  no^re  seal  de 
coket  demt^rante  denvers  eux  quant  ils  vendront  as  dites  parties 
des  Flandres,  liuerent  et  baillent  au  dit  gouemour  ipur  faire  le 
serche  illoeqes,  a  fin  qe  si  nulles  leynes  quirs  ou  peaux  lanutz 
soient  trouez  nient  cokettez  ou  nient  custumez,  soient  forfaitz 
a  nous  ensemblement  oue  les  niefs  en  quelles  ils  serront  trouez,  le 
quele  gouemot«r  enuoiera  les  parties  de  les  dites  endentures 
quelles  ils  auera  issint  receu  des  ditz  mestres,  ensemblement  oue 
les  nouns  de  ceux  qe  aueront  passe  les  leines  quirs  et  peaux  a 
lescheqer  Dengleterre  a  fin  del  an  des  queux  forfaitures  des  leines 
quirs  et  peaux  volons  qe  lune  moite  demt^rge  devers  noits  et  qe 
le  dit  gouemour  eit  lautre  moitie  pur  son  serche  et  trauaille  la, 
forfaiti^res  des  niefs  entierment  a  nous  sauuez.  Du  tesmoignance 
de  quele  chose  nous  auons  fait  faire  cestes  noz  le^^res  oue?-te8. 
Donn  souz  no^re  grand  seal  a  Westminster  le  premer  iour  de 
Juyl  Ian  de  no^re  regno  Dengleterre  trentieme  tierz  et  des 
France  vintisme.     Per  vpsum  Regem  et  consilium. 


D.     THE  WOOL  TRADE  IN   THE  THIRTEENTH 
AND   FOURTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

This  list  contains  the  names  of  various  monastic  houses  which 
supplied  wool  to  the  Florentine  and  Flemish  markets.  The 
longer  list  is  Italian  and  is  dated  1315  ;  it  has  been  printed  by 
Peruzzi  in  his  Storia  del  Commerdo  e  dei  Banchieri  di  Firenze, 
71 ;  the  misprints  in  the  English  names  are  so  many  (e.g. 
Stuntingdonshire  for  Huntingdon,  Eaevoul  for  Rivaulx)  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  trust  altogether  to  his  text.  The  Flemish 
list  has  been  printed  by  Varenbergh  in  his  Histovre  des 
Belations  diplomcUiques  entre  le  Comte  de  Flandre  et  F Angle- 
terrey  214,  and  more  recently  by  Hohlbaum  in  the  Hansisches 
Urkunderdmch  ill.  408;  in  identifying  the  modem  names,  he 
was  assisted  by  Dr  Liebermann  of  Berlin :  it  is  probably  some- 
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what  earlier  than  the  Florentine  list;  say  about  1280.  Two 
copies  of  the  original  are  in  the  Douai  Archives  (Registane  L. 
foL  44  and  Registre  M.  fol.  40). 

A  comparison  of  the  two  lists  has  enabled  me  to  carry  the 
identification  a  little  further,  though  there  are  several  cases 
where  I  can  only  offer  a  wild  guess  and  others  where  I  cannot 
even  do  so  much.  The  Florentine  list  is  grouped  in  monastic 
orders,  with  a  rough  geographical  arrangement  within  each 
group,  and  the  Flemish  list  is  very  roughly  geographical.  The 
list  here  printed  has  been  arranged  according  to  counties  and 
is  based  on  the  Florentine  one :  in  those  cases  where  I  have 
differed  from  Peruzzi  and  Hohlbaum  I  have  added  a  note  to 
explain  my  grounds  for  doing  so.  Generally  speaking  I  have 
given  a  preference  in  doubtful  cases  to  a  house  that  was  clearly 
mentioned  in  the  other  list,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  bound  to 
prefer  a  known  centre  of  the  wool  trade  to  a  house  in  regard  to 
which  we  do  not  know  anything  of  the  kind.  Thus  Grandone  in 
the  Flemish  list  may  be  taken  as  Gerondon,  a  Cistercian  Abbey  in 
Leicestershire  which  is  given  in  the  Florence  list,  rather  than  the 
Franciscan  house  at  Grantham,  the  inmates  of  which  did  not  so 
far  as  we  know  take  up  this  trade.  Again  I  have  in  doubtful 
cases  preferred  a  neighbouring  house  to  a  distant  one,  e.g. 
Bekeland  in  the  Flemish  list  appears  to  me  to  be  Begeland  or 
Byland  in  Yorkshire,  not  Bockland  in  Devonshire,  for  it  stands 
in  the  middle  of  a  group  of  Yorkshire  names. 

The  prices  of  wool  at  the  different  houses  occur  in  the  Flemish 
list :  those  which  are  put  against  the  names  of  the  counties  are 
taken  from  the  parliamentary  ordinance  of   1343  settling   the 
minimum  at  which  the   wool   of   each   county  should   be    sold. 
Rymer,    Fc&dera,    ii.    1225.     The   precise   object   of   this    assize 
differs  somewhat  from  that  which  was  made  at  Nottingham  in 
1337 ;   the   price   then   settled  was   accepted   as   the    basis    for 
conducting  Edward's  fiscal  operation  in  1340,  when  20,000  sacks 
of  wool  were  granted  him  {Rot,  Pari.  ii.  119,  No.  10),  but  the 
merchants  complained  that  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  to  this 
fixed  rate  in  business  transactions  {Rot.   Pari.  ii.   143  b)  ;    and 
the    assize   of    1343   may   therefore   be   regarded   as   setting    a 
minimum  price,  which  was  to  prevent  the  export  of  this  valuable 
commodity   at   very   low    rates.     The    lowest    quotation    is    for 
Cornwall,  where  the  rate  was  only  four  marcs.     Some  idea  of 
the  general  distribution  of   the  wool-growing,  and  of   the    pro- 
portional wealth  of  the  counties  respectively,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  list  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  ii.  131  (48),  which  shows 
the  proportion  each  county  was  to  contribute  towards  the  30,000 
sacks  which   were  granted  to   the   king.     Hereford   was    rated 
at   140  sacks,   12  stones,   13 J  pounds.     Lincoln  at  1285   sacks, 
5  stones,  12  pounds.    Norfolk  at  2206|  sacks,  1  stone,  6|  pounds. 
Yorkshire  is  given  as  follows, — West  Hiding  333  sacks,  11  stones, 
13|  pounds ;  East  Riding  499i  sacks,  8  stone,  9  J  pounds  ;  North 
Riding  275  sacks,  4  stones,  6  pounds. 
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Portunately  there  is  a  statement  of.  dealings  in  wool  at 
Bordesley  in  1278  {Rot  Pari  i.  2),  from  which  it  appears 
that  nine  marcs  was  a  fair  price;  it  is  a  little  lower  than  a 
middle  price  between  the  rates  given  for  1343.  According  to 
this,  the  pound  in  the  Flemish  list  may  be  taken  at  Ss,  4d  in 
English  currency. 

In  the  rates  given  for  the  various  counties  it  appears  that 
wool  de  marisco  was  separately  clasa.ed  from  the  rest,  and  this 
seems  to  give  the  best  explanation  of  the  puzzling  phrase  in 
Torcea.  Torcia  is,  according  to  Ducange,  a  dyke  or  embankment^ 
and  the  pasturage  round  Crowland,  and  the  houses  in  the  valley 
of  the  Trent  was  not  improbably  low  ground  which  was  partly 
protected  from  inundation  by  means  of  embankments.  Chondis- 
gualdo,  as  Mr  Coote  of  the  British  Museum  suggests,  may  be 
rendered  Cotswold. 

In  regard  to  the  houses^  marked  t  no  suggestion  has  been 
offered  by  Peruzzi  or  Hohlbaum.  Those  which  have  an  asterisk 
occur  in  both  lists.  • 

The  initials  appended  distinguish  the  different  orders;  the 
predominance  of  the  Cistercians  is  very  noticeable,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  Gilbertine  houses  are  represented.  A.  C. 
Augustinian  Canons.  B.  Benedictines  B.  N.  Benedictine  Nuns. 
C.  Cistercians.  C.  N.  Cistercian  Nuns.  CI.  Cluniac.  G.  Gil- 
bertine.    P.  Premonstratensian. 


England  and  Wales. 


Bedford,     pro  11  marcis. 

29*  Chicksand  G. 

61*  Wardon  £34     C. 

69*  Wobum  £35     C. 
122    Dunstable  A.  C. 

Berkshire,     pro  9  marcis. 
128    Abingdon  B. 

Buckinghamshire,     pro  11 
marcis. 

16    Ankerwyke  B.  N. 

62*  Bittlesden  C. 

131    Noctele  A.  C. 

202    Missenden  A.  C. 

Caermarthen. 
48*  Alba  Landa  C. 


Cambridgeshire. 

34  Fordham 

35  Mirmaud 
116    Thomey 


pro  9  marcis. 

G.      • 

G. 

B. 


Cheshire. 

36*  Combermere  C. 

41*  Stanlaw  £36  C. 

80    Vale  Royal  C. 

205    Chester  £35  B. 

Cumberland,     pro  10  marcis. 

172*  Holm  Cultram  C. 

174*  Calder  C. 

Derby,     pro  9i^  marcis. 

101    Little  Derby 

(Darley)  A.  C. 

106    Repingdon  ( Repton)  A.  C. 
164    Beauchief  P. 

35—2 
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Devon. 

56*  Ford 
58    Newenham 
70    Buckfastre 
158    Torr 


£3. 


210    S.  Neots 


J&45     B. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
P. 


Dorset,     pro  8  marcis. 
52*  Bindon  C. 

Essex,     de  melioribus  lanis  pro 
10  marcis,  de  marisco  £5. 

74*  Coggeshall      £36  C. 

75*  TUtey  £36  C. 

76*  Stratford        £34  C. 

165    Bileigh  nr  Maldon  F. 

209    Waltham        £28  A.  C. 

Flint. 
65    Basingwerk    £32     C. 

Glamorgan. 
42*  Margan  £50     C. 


43*  Neath 


£45     C. 


Gloucester,  de  melioribus 
pro  12  marcis,  aliis  pro  11 
marcis. 


66    Flexley 
123    Winchelcombe 


C. 
B. 


Hampshire,  pro  9  marcis,  de 
insula  Vectse  et  Nova  Foresta 
£5. 

51*  Beaulieu  £42     C. 

53    Netley  C. 

54*  Quarrer  £31     C. 

157    Tychfield  P. 

Herefordshire,    de  melioribus 
pro  12  marcis,  aliis  pro  10. 

46*  Dore  £38     C. 

201    Wormeleye  A.  0. 

Hertfordshire,  pro  10  marcis. 
198    S.  Albans  B. 

Hdntinodonshire.     pro  9 
marcis. 


72*  Saltrey 
121     Ramsey 


£36 


C. 
B. 


Kent,     pro  melioribus  lanis  pro 
9  marcis,  de  marisco  J&5. 

73*  Boxley  C. 

104    Canterbury  B. 

162    Bradsole  (S.  Rhade- 

gund)  P. 

Lancashire,     pro  8  marcis. 
177*  Fumess  £34     C. 

Leicestershire,  pro  12  marcis. 


8    TAngley 
108    Leicester  (S. 

B.N. 

Mary's) 
109    Kirkby 
111    Launde 

A.  C. 
A.  0. 
A.  C. 

153*  Croxton 

P. 

187*  Gerondon 

£36     C. 

Lincolnshire,  pro  14  marcis: 
Holland,  de  marisco  pro  11 
marcis. 


1*  Stanfield 
2*  Stykeswold 
3*  Gotham  (Nun 
Cotun) 

5  Grimsby 

6  Heyninges 

7  Gokwelle 
20    Lekeburn 
21*  Bullington 
22*  Sixhill 
23*  Ormesby 
32*  Alvingham 
33    Newstede 

95  Wallow  near 

Grimsby 

96  Thornholm 
97*  Bardney 
98    Markeby 
99*  Nocton 

113    Bel  voir 
115    Spalding 

117  Doping 

118  Bourn 

119  Crowland 
150*  Tupholm 
151*  Barlings 


B.  N. 

C.  N. 

C.  N. 

B.  N. 

C.  N. 
C.  N. 
C.  N. 
G. 

G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 

A.  C. 
A.  C. 
B. 

A.  C. 
A.  C. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

A  C. 
B. 
P. 
P. 
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152    Neus  (Newesham)    P.  Nottinohahshirb.   lO^marcis. 

154»-     -     ■ 


Newboth 

167  Hagneby 

168  Sempringham 
169*  Lincoln,  S. 

Catharine's  £36 

170  Haverholm 

171  Catteley 
183*  Revesby 
184    Swineshed 
185*  Vaudey 
190    Louth  Park 

193  Kirksted 

194  Holy  Innocents, 

Lincoln 

Merioneth. 

71    Elinner 
199    Ystrat  Marchel 


P. 
P. 
G. 

G. 
G. 
G. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

L.P. 


C. 


Middlesex.  pro  melioribus 
lanis  pro  9  marcis,  de 
marisco  £5. 

134    Holy  Trinity, 

London  A.  C. 

208    Stratford        £33     B.  N. 


Monmouth. 

38*  Grace  Dieu     £33 
44    Llantamam 
45*  Tintem 


Norfolk. 

30    Shouldham 
204    Dereham 
166    Langley 


£5. 


C. 
C. 
0. 


G. 
P. 
P. 


NoRTHANTS.     pro  11  marci& 

59*  PipeweU  C. 

120    Peterborough  B. 
129    S.  Andrew's, 

Northampton  A.  0. 

156    Sulby  P. 

Northumberland,     pro  8 
marcis. 

147    Alnwick  P. 

173*  New  Minster  £33     C. 


186*  Rufford 

195    Welbeck 
24    Mattersey 
94    Wirksop 

103    Shelford 

107    Lenton 

112*  Newstead  by 
Sherwood 


£33 
£31 


C. 
P. 
G. 
A. 
A. 


C. 
C. 


CI.  (or  B.) 
A.  C. 


Oxford,  pro  melioribus  lahis 
13  marcis,  de  Chilteme  pro 
10  marcis. 


31    Clattercote 
57*  Brueria 
60*  Tame 
130    Oseney 
133    Burcester 


£38 


G. 
C. 
C. 

A.  C. 
A.  C. 


Shropshire,     pro  14  marcis. 
40*  Bildwas  £35     C. 

Somerset,    pro  11  marcis. 

200    Witham  (Charter- 
house) £34     C. 

Stafford,  de  melioribus  lanis 
pro  13  marcis,  et  aliis  lanis 
12. 

87    Croxden  C. 

39*  Dieulacres      £33  C. 

100    Roucester  A.  C. 
105    Burton  on  Trent 


Suffolk.    £5. 
77*  Sibton 


B. 


C. 


Surrey,     pro  6  marcis. 

55*  Waverley        £40     C. 
132    Merton  A.  C. 

Sussex,     pro  melioribus  lanis 
pro  9  marcis,  de  marisco  £5. 

78    Roberts  Bridge         C. 

160  Dureford  P. 

161  Beigham  P. 

Warwickshire,     de  melioribus 
lanis  pro  10^  marcis. 

63*  Combe  C. 
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64*  Mereval 
68*  Stonely 


C. 
£35    C. 


Westmoreland.  prolOmarcis. 
169    Shapp  P. 

Wiltshire,     pro  8J  marcis. 

49*  Kingswood  C. 

207    Stanlegh        £35     C. 

Worcestershire,  de  meliori- 
bus  pro  10^  marcs,  aliis  pro 
8  marcis. 

67    Bordesley       £36     C. 

124  Evesham  B. 

125  Pershore  B. 

Yorkshire,  pro  melioribus  pro 
xi  marcis,  et  lanis  de  Craven 
pro  ix  marcis. 

4*  Hanepole  0.  N. 

9    Arden  B.  N. 

10  Keldon  C.N. 

11  Rosedale  B.  N. 

12  Clementhorp, 

York  B.  N. 

13  Swinhey  C.  N. 

14  Maryke  B.  N. 
15*  Wyckham  C.  N. 
18    Monketon  B.  N. 
25*  Watton           £34     G. 
26*  Malton  G. 

27  Ellerton  G. 

28  S.  Andrew's,  York  G. 
83*  Gysborough    £35     A.  C. 
84    Newburgh  A.  C. 


85*  Bridlington     £31  A.  C. 

86*  Kirkham  A.  C. 

87  Whitby  B. 

88  Selby  B. 

89  S.  Mary's,  York  B. 

90  Warter  A.  C. 

91  Nostell  (S.  Oswald)  A.  C. 

92  Bolton  in  Craven  A.  C. 
102  Drax  A  C. 
148*  Richmond  (S. 

Agatha)  P. 

149    Corham  (Cover- 
ham)  P. 

155    Egleston  P. 

175*  SaUay  £34  C. 

176*  Joreval  £34  C. 

178*  Byland  (Begeland)  O. 

179*  Rivaulx  £38  C. 

180*  Meaux  £36  O. 

181*  KirkstaU        £38  C. 

182*  Roche  £38  C. 

191  S.     Leonard's     Hospital, 

York 

192  Fountains      £40  C. 


Scotland. 

137    Newbattle  C. 

138*  Melrose  £35  C. 

139    Balmerino 

(Bulmerinach)  C. 

140*  Cupar  £35  C. 

141*  Kelso  £38  C. 

142    Dunfermline  B. 

143*  Dundrennan  £33  C. 

144*  Glenluce  C. 


Capitolo  delle  Magioni  e  Monasteri  antichi  d'  Inghilterra 
e  di  scozia  che  fornivano  di  lana  i  mercanti  florextini. 


1  Istanfeltro 

2  Tsticchi  Sigualdo 

3  Novochotano 

4  Ampola  Torcea 

5  Grimesbi 

6  Eninghe 

7  Choccueke 

8  Langhelea 

9  Ardena  Torcea 
10  Childomo 


1 1  Rosedalla 

12  Sanchimento 

13  Suino 

14  Maricche 

15  Vichamo  in  costa  Rivalsi 

16  Ancordone 

17  Finechette 

18  Monacherone 

19  Endicamo 

20  Lecchebomo 
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Inghilterra  delV  Ordine  di  Promuzione, 


2\  Bollintena 

22  SicchiseUe 

23  Orinesby 

24  Marisea 

25  Guantona 

26  Maltona 

27  Elertana 

28  S.  Andrea  de  Verruvicche 


29  Sifante 

30  Soldamo 

31  Clarerchomi 

32  Alvinghamo 

33  NoveUuogho 

34  Fordamo  in  sul  Folco 

35  Miramondo 


Inghilterra  per  le  Magioni  Cogliette. 


36  Combrumera 

37  Croccostrande 

38  Lagrazadio 

39  Diolacresca 

40  Biliguassi 

41  Stalleo  in  Zestri 

42  Margana 

43  Nietta 

44  Lantamame 

45  Tantema 

46  Dora 

47  Istanforta 

48  Biancilanda 

49  Chinche  Sulda 

50  Ileonat 

51  Bellan  Gholera  t 

52  Binerdona 

53  Letteleccia 

54  Isola  di  Ghano  t 

55  Guarverlea 

56  Forde 

57  Labricciera    di    Condisgu- 

aldo 

58  Muinamo 


59  Pippuella 

60  Tamo 

61  Guardona 

62  Bettesdellana 

63  Combo 

64  Miravalle 

65  Basinguecche 

66  Fleschelea 

67  Brondissea 

68  Stalleo  in  Guarvicche 

69  Ubomo 

70  Bufeltro  in  Comovaglia  t 

71  Chinna 

72  Salterea 

73  Boccheselle  in  Chenti 

74  Conchisala 

75  Tilitea 

76  Stranforte 

77  Iscipittenat 

78  Ponteruberto 

79  Cilesi  in  Condisgualdo  t 

80  Yareale  Ingualesi 

81  Barca  Ingualesi  t 

82  Conte  Ingualesi  t 


Tutte  le  Magioni  delV  Ordine  Nero  che  hanno  lane  da 

vendere  in  Inghilterra, 


83  Chisilbomo 

84  Ninborgo  in  Torm 

85  Brindellintona 

86  Chircamo 

87  Giuttebi 

88  Salleti 


89  Nostra  Donna  diWerwiche 

90  Guarterra 

91  S.  Usgualdo 

92  Boltrona  in  Crevenna 

93  Briaf 

94  Giuzzopo  presso  Abliada 
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95  Grimesby  in  Landisca 

96  Tomolino 

97  Bardinaja 

98  Marchebi  in  Landisca 

99  Nocchosa 

100  Rovincestri  in  Costepecchi 

101  Derlea  in  Torcea 

102  Drechano  in  Torcea 

103  Childisforte  in  Torcea 

104  Chonturbery 

105  Bortone  sortretta  in  Torcea 

106  Ranpandona  in  Torcea 

107  Lantona  in  Costa  a   Not- 

tingam 

108  Nostra  Donna  di  Linzestri 

109  Chirbebi 

110  Gitteronot 

111  Lalanda 

112  Novelluogo  Scirenda 

113  Belluere 

114  Fineverat 

115  Ispaldinghe  in  Torcea 

116  Tomai  presso  Ispaldinghe 


117  Diapinghe  presso  Stanforte 

118  Brono 

119  Crolanda  Torcea 

120  Borgo  S.  Piero 

121  Ramixea 

122  Donnistabile 

123  Guiccichombo 

124  Guesame  in  Chondisgualdo 

125  Parsore 

126  Chansberyt 

127  Lofusteltro     in     Chondis- 

gualdo + 

128  Bindona 

129  S.  Andrea  in  Norettona 

130  Osuea  di  Chondisgualdo 

131  Nottelea  presso  a  Tamo 

132  Mertonain  Costa  a  Londra 

133  Burcestri    presso    a    Brac- 

chalea 

134  La  Trinitade  di  Liondra 

135  Gualtrano  Torcea  t 

136  Santonogli  borgo  Sestri 


Magioni  di  Scozia. 


137  Niobottoli 

138  Merusotto 

139  Barmicciache 

140  Cupero 

141  Chilosola 


142  Donfermellino 

143  Dondardana 

144  Ganellusso 

145  Dilvizistrit 

146  Gramot 


InghUterra — Ordine  d£  Fromustxeri, 


147  Alnuicche  in  Ortobellanda 

148  S.  Agatat 

149  Choveramo  Torcea 

150  Toppolino 

151  Berlinghe 

152  Niuxumi 

153  Croncestona 

154  Ottubo 

155  Agrestano 

156  Sallebi 

157  Ticcifeltro 

158  Labella 

159  Ciappi  iu  Vestre  bellanda 


160  Dereforte  in  costa 

161  Beccamo  in  costa 

162  S.  Ildigonda 

163  Mieldona 

164  Bialaffb 

165  Baleo  in  Essechisi 

166  La  Galea  in  Sifolco 

167  Avenebi  in  Lendisia 

168  Saperinghamo 

169  S.  Caterinat 

170  Averolino 

171  Catellea 
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Ordine  di  CesteUo, 


172  Olcheltramo 

173  Nio  Mostriere 

174  Calderea  in  Goppolahda 

175  Salleo 

176  Giervalese 

177  Fornace 

178  Bielanda 

179  Rivalse 


180  Mieso  in  Inoldamese 

181  ChirchistaUo 

182  Laroccia 

183  Revesbi 

184  Suinsivede 

185  Lavaldio 

186  Rufforte 

187  Gierondona 


Ce   sunt   CHI   LES   ABEISS  dEnGLETERRE   ET   KE   LEUR   LAINNES 

VALENT  AU   MAINS. 


141  Killos 
138  Maros 

143  Boudemam  t 
140  Cupre 

173  Nofmoustier 

177  Fornais 

174  Caldre 
172  Ocketrant 

191  lospital  de  Ew[e]rvic 

144  Cleenlus 

83  Guiseboume 
148  sainte  Aguche 
176  Girvals 

179  Risvals 

192  Fontainnes 

178  Bekeland 

175  Sailli  en  Grane 

85  Bellintone 
15  Wycham 

86  Kercham 

181  Kerkestal 

25  Wathone 

180  Means 

26  Maltone 
4  Hanepol 

182  Roche 

195  Wellembeke 
186  Ruffort 
112  Niewestede 
51  Bianlen 

22  Syxle 

3  Nonnecoton 
188  Borentone 

23  Onnesby 


32  Alverghem 
190  Ludepare 

183  Bevesby 
97  Bardenay 
21  Boslentone 

150  Ufoline 

1  Stainfelt 

193  Kirkestede 

194  lospital  de  Lincole 
99  Nocketoneparc 

171  Cartelay 

184  Symenshovede  t 

185  Waudien 
153  Croxtone 

63  Comma 

196  SaiUi  en  Wildesire  t 

197  Barvesbyt 

75  Tylletey 
77  Sylbetone 
74  Cokesale 

76  Strafort 
55  Wavelai 

198  saint  Auban 
61  Wardone 

69  Wauboure 
29  Sicsant 

2  Sixwalt 

38  Grace  dieu 

39  Dieu  le  Croisie 
59  Pipewelle 

67  Bruiere 

36  Commermere 

64  Mireval 
187  Grandone 
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40  Billewals  161  Berlinghe 

64  Cariere  202  Messedene 

66  Basinghewere  203  Dorenhallinc  f 

66  Forges  204  Doremham 

199  Strameghel  72  Sautrai 

42  Morgane  169  Sainte  Chateline  de  Lincole 

43  Neet  205  Cestre 

48  Witteland  206  Sistre  t 

200  Chartouse  41  Stanlawe  en  Cestesire 
62  Bettelsclane  68  Estanlee  en  Ew[e]rvic 

67  Bordelay  207  Estanlee  en  Wiltesire 

201  Wordelay  73  Bouckeselee 

49  Kynswede  208  Estrafort 
46  Tyreterne  209  Wattham 
60  Tame  210  Niette 
46  Boret  154  Neubotte 
62  Bendone 


NOTES. 

2.  Hbhlbamn  suggests  Southwell,  bat  I  prefer  Stykeswold  from  comparison 
with  the  Florence  list. 

7.  Pemzzi  refers  this  to  Gockesford  in  Norfolk — a  house  of  Anstin  Canons, 
not  of  nuns. 

11.    Pemzzi  refers  to  Oriel  Ck>llege,  Oxford. 

13.    Pemzzi  refers  to  Swine's  HOl  in  Oloucestershire  which  I  cannot  identify. 

17.  Finechette  may  be  either  Fyneshead  (or  more  commonly  Castle  Hymel) 
in  Northamptonshire  as  Pemzzi  supposes,  or  Finchale  in  Durham.  In  either  case 
there  is  some  mistake  about  it,  as  Castle  Hymel  was  a  house  of  Austin  Canons 
and  Finchale  was  a  Benedictine  Cell. 

19.  Endicamo  can  hardly  be  a  second  mention  of  Wyckham  as  Pemzzi 
supposes.    Hediugham  in  Essex  is  possible. 

21.  For  Boslentone  Holilbaum  suggests  Bilsington  in  Kent.  I  prefer  to  refer 
to  a  Lincolnshire  house  and  one  which  was  engaged  in  the  wool  trade :  see 
numl>er  188. 

25.  Pemzzi  gives  as  the  modem  name  S.  Nectare  de  Hartland,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  house  of  Austin  Canons  in  Devonshire. 

32.    Pemzzi  refers  to  Ingham,  a  priory  in  Norfolk. 

47.  Pemzzi  refers  to  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire;  but  the  existence  of  a 
Cistercian  house  there  is  doubtful:  if  the  geographical  arrangement  were  more 
strictly  observed  we  might  put  it  down  as  Strataflorida  in  Cardigan.  Stratford 
in  Middlesex  which  occurs  in  the  Flemish  list  was  a  Benedictine  Nunnery. 

50.    This  might  jwssibly  be  the  Premonstratensian  house  of  Halesowen. 

60.     See  note  to  131. 

67.  The  transactions  of  the  abbot  of  Bordesley  with  two  Florentines,  Durante 
Bonyn  and  Theglas  Therald,  came  before  parhament  in  1278,  Bot.  Pari.  i.  1  (4). 

76.     See  note  to  47. 

79.  Cilesi  in  Chondisgualdo.  Perhaps  Hayles,  as  this  was  the  most  important 
Cistercian  house  in  the  Cotswolds  of  which  no  mention  is  made. 

81.  There  is  a  choice  of  several  Welsh  Cistercian  houses  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  list  but  there  does  not  seem  any  sufficient  ground  for  identification. 

82.  Probably  Maynan,  commonly  called  Conway. 

85.  Hohlbaum  gives  Belton  in  Lincolrrshire :  I  have  preferred  to  give  a  house 
near  the  others,  and  one  that  occurs  in  the  Florence  list. 

93.    Bria.    This  may  be  Blia  or  Blyth,  a  Beneilictine  house  in  Nottingham. 

99.     Not  Newhouse  as  Pemzzi,  see  152. 

107.  Leuton  was  Cluuiac  though  placed  here  among  the  Black  Monks.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  Benedictine  in  the  continuation  of  Ingulf  Hist.  Croylatid  in  Rerum 
Anglicanim  Scriptores  i.  514. 
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110.    Gitterono.    I  have  no  snggestion  to  offer. 

112.    Peruzzi  refers  to  Newstead  in  Ancolm,  a  Oilbertine  honse.    See  83. 
114.    Fiuevera.    I  have  no  soffgestion  to  offer. 

116.  Not  Thoriihohn  in  Lincolnshire  as  Pemzzi  suggests  for  this  could  hardly 
be  described  as  near  Spalding. 

126.  Chansbery:  there  are  several  honses  in  this  part  of  England  with  this 
termination,  bat  there  is  none  that  seems  specially  probable. 

127.  I  strongly  suspect  this  is  Loffleld  thongh  it  was  not  in  the  Gotswolds. 

128.  Not  the  Dorset^iire  house,  as  Peruzzi  suggests,  for  this  has  been 
mentioned  above.    See  52. 

131.  Peruzzi  suggests  Tame,  but  this  has  been  already  mentioned;  see 
number  60. 

134.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  house  to  which  the  CnightengUd  gave 
their  land  was  the  only  one  in  the  City  which  is  mentioned  as  having  a  trading 
connexion. 

135.  Waltham  in  the  Essex  marshes  seems  highly  probable:  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Flemish  list,  see  209. 

136.  >  Peruzzi  gives  B.  Salvator  y  Adon  as  the  English  name:  this  I  cannot 
identify.  S.  Werburghs  at  Chester  occurs  in  the  Flemifi^  list  205.  See  also  below 
number  206. 

139.    This  seems  more  probable  than  Brechin  which  Peruzzi  ^ves. 

141.  As  this  occurs  pretty  clearly  in  the  Florence  list  I  prefer  it  to  Hohlbaum's 
suggestion  of  Culross. 

145, 146.  Gramo  may  be  Carham  on  Tweed.  The  priory  of  Coldingham  had  a 
large  and  important  trade  with  Flemings  in  wool,  and  Berwick  was  used  as  the 
port  of  embarcation,  Scott,  Berwicky  61;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  is 
omitted  from  this  list  than  that  it  is  represented  by  either  name.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Dryborgh  and  Jedburgh  which  also  possessed  large  flocks.  Soott, 
Berwick^  41. 

154.    Founded  by  Richard  de  Malabestia,  see  above  p.  192. 

158.    I  do  not  know  Peruzzi's  grounds  for  this  identification. 

163.  Peruzzi  gives  Maldon  in  Essex,  but  the  only  Premonstratensian  house 
there  is  mentioned  below  165. 

166.  Peruzzi  gives  La  Dale  in  Derbyshire  but  this  seems  most  unlikely. 
Leystone  was  the  only  Premonstratensian  house  in  Stiffolk,  but  Langley  was  six 
or  seven  miles  from  the  border. 

168.  Peruzzi  gives  Lavenden  in  Buckinghamshire,  but  it  appears  that  the 
writer  here  reverted  to  the  Oilbertines  as  the  three  remaining  houses  were  of 
that  order. 

172.  Hohlbaum  has  not  identified  this,  but  on  comparing  the  Florence  list  it 
seems  probable. 

178.  Hohlbaum  gives  Bockland  in  Devonshire  as  the  equivalent  of  the  name 
in  the  Flemish  Ust,  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  rough  geographical  arrange- 
ment :  it  also  introduces  a  difficulty  about  the  date  of  the  Ust.  See  Hans.  Urk. 
m.  586. 

187.  This  I  prefer  to  Orantham,  which  Hohlbaum  gives  while  remarking  that 
it  is  not  satisfactory. 

188.  Hohlbaum  ^ves  Bullington :  I  am  inclined  to  suggest  Burton  on  Trent, 
see  105.    The  low  price  of  wool  would  harmonise  with  this  view. 

1%.  This  is  obviously  distinguished  from  and  opposed  to  Sailli  in  Craven, 
number  175.  One  would  expect  to  identihr  it  with  a  Cistercian  house  in 
Wiltshire:  compare  numbers  50  and  79  whicn  present  a  similar  difficulty. 

197.    Barvesby.    This  I  cannot  identify. 

203.  This,  as  Varenbergh  suggests,  may  be  Demhall  or  Yale  Royal  in 
Cheshire. 

206.  Cirencester  is  a  possible  suggestion :  perhaps  it  might  also  suit  for  the 
unidentified  Sestri  in  the  Florentine  Ust,  see  number  136. 
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R 
Incipit  Tractatus  de  Origine,  Natura,  Jure,  et  Mutationibus 

MONETARUM,  COMPOSITUS  PER  MaGISTRUM  NiCOULUM  OrESSTE, 

SACRiE  Theologi^  Professorem. 

Prohgua. 

Quibusdam  videtur  quod  aliquis  rex  aut  princeps  auctoritate 
propria  possit  de  jure  vel  privilegio  libere  mutare  luonetas  in  suo 
regno  currentes,  et  de  eis  ad  libitum  ordinare,  ac  super  hoc 
capere  lucrum  seu  emolumentum  quantumlibet :  allis  autem 
videtur  oppositum.  Propter  quod  intendo  in  preesenti  tractatu 
de  hoc  scribere,  quid  secundum  philosophiam  Aristotelis  principa- 
liter  mihi  videtur  esse  dicendum,  incipiens  ab  origine  monetarum : 
nihil  temere  asserendo,  sed  totum  submitto  correction!  majoraniy 
qui  forsan  ex  eis  quas  dicturus  sum,  poterunt  excitari  ad  determi- 
nandum  veritatem  super  isto,  ita  ut  omni  cessante  scrupulo 
omnes  in  unam  possint  sententiam  pariter  convenire,  et  circa  hoc 
invenire  quod  principibus  et  subjectis,  immo  toti  reipublicsB 
proficiat  in  futurum. 

Gapitulum  I.     Propter  quid  moneta  sit  inverUa. 

Quando  dividebat  Altissimus  gentes,  quando  separabat  filios 
Adam,  constituit  terminos  populorum.  Inde  multiplicati  sunt 
homines  super  terram,  et  possessiones  prout  expediebat  divisae 
sunt.  Ex  hoc  autem  contigit,  quod  unus  habuit  de  una  re  ultra 
suam  necessitatem ;  alius  vero  de  eadem  re  habuit  parum  aut 
nihil ;  et  de  alia  re  e  contrario  fuit,  sicut  forsan  quis  abundavit 
ovibus  et  pane  indiguit,  et  agricola  e  converso.  Una  etiam  regio 
superabundavit  in  uno,  et  defecit  in  alio.  CcBperunt  ergo  homines 
mercari  sine  moneta,  et  dabat  unus  alteri  ovem  pro  frumento,  et 
alius  de  labore  suo  pro  pane  vel  lana,  et  sic  de  aliis  rebus. 
Quod  adhuc  longo  postea  tempore  fuit  in  quibusdam  civitati- 
bus  institutum,  prout  narrat  Justinus.  Sed  tarn  en  in  hujus- 
modi  permutatione  et  transportatione  rerum,  multse  difficultates 
acciderunt.  Subtilisati  sunt  homines  usum  invenire  monetje, 
quse  esset  instrumentum  permutandi  ad  invicem  naturales  divitias, 
quibus  de  per  se  subvenitur  naturaliter  humanse  necessitati.  Nam 
ipsae  pecuniae  dicuntur  artificiales  divitite :  contigit  enim  his 
abundantem  niori  fame,  sicut  exemplificat  Aristoteles  de  rege 
cupido,  qui  oravit,  ut  quidquid  ipse  tangeret,  aurum  esset ;  quod 
Dii  annuerunt,  et  sic  fame  periit,  ut  dicunt  poetse ;  quoniam  per 
pecuniam  non  immediate  succuritur  indigentiae  vitae,  sed  est 
instrumentum  artificialiter  adinventum  pro  naturalibus  divitiis 
levius  permutandis.  Et  absque  alia  probatione  clare  potest 
patere,  quod  numisma  est  valde  utile  bonse  communitati  civili,  et 
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Reipublic«  usibus  opportunum,  imo  necessarium :  ut  probat 
Aristoteles.  V.  Ethicorum.     Quanquam  de  hoc  dicat  Ovidius : 

Effodiontur  opes  irritamenta  malomin, 

Jamque  nocens  ferrum  ferroqae  nooentius  anram 

Prodierat,  etc. 

Hoc  enim  facit  perversa  malorum  cupiditas,  non  ipsa  pecunia, 
qufe  est  humano  convictui  multum  accommoda,  et  cujus  usus  per 
se  bonus  est.  Inde  aut  Cassiodorus :  Pecunias  ipsce  qriainvis  usu 
creherrimo  vUes  ease  videantur,  animadvertendum  est  quarUa  ta/men 
a  veteribvs  ratione  collected  sunt.  Et  in  alio  loco  dicit,  quod 
constat  monetario8  in  lusum  pvhlicum  apecioMter  esse  inventos, 

Capitulum  II.     De  qua  materia  debet  esse  moneta, 

Et  quoniam  moneta  est  instrumentum  permutandi  divitias 
naturales,  ut  patet  ex  capitulo  prsecedenti,  conveniens  fuit,  quod 
ad  hoc  tale  instrumentum  esset  aptum :  quod  fit,  si  sit  faciliter 
manibus  attrectabile  seu  palpabile,  et  leviter  portabile,  et  quod 
pro  modica  ipsius  portione  habeantur  divitise  naturales  in  qnanti- 
tate  majori,  cum  aliis  conditionibus  quae  postea  videbuntur. 
Oportuit  igitur  quod  numisma  fieret  de  materia  preciosa  et  rara, 
cujusmodi  est  aurum.  Sed  talis  materise  competens  debet  esse 
abundantia.  Propter  quod  ubi  aurum  non  sufficeret,  moneta  fit 
cum  hoc  de  argento ;  ubi  autem  ista  duo  metal  la  non  sufficerent 
vel  non  haberentur,  debet  fieri  mixtio,  aut  simplex  moneta  de  alio 
puro  metallo ;  sicut  antiquitus  fiebat  ex  asre,  ut  narrat  Ovidius  I. 
Fastorum  dicens : 

^ra  dabant  olim,  melius  nono  omen  in  aaro  est, 
Yiotaque  concedit  prisoa  moneta  novsB. 

Similem  etiam  mutationem  promisit  Dominus  per  Esaiam 
prophetam  dicens :  Fro  asre  afferara  av/rum,  et  pro  ferro  afferam 
argentum.  Hsec  enim  metalla  sunt  ad  monetam  aptissima.  Et, 
ut  Cassiodorus  inquit,  primi  dictmtur  Eacus  aurum,  a/rgenttmi, 
IndiLs  rex  Scythioi  reperisse  et  humano  usv/i  summa  laude  tradi- 
disse.  Et  ideo  non  debet  permitti  quod  tantum  ex  eis  in  usus 
alios  applicetur,  quod  residuum  non  sufficiat  pro  monetcu  Quod 
Theodoricus  rex  Italise  recte  advertens,  aurum  et  argentum,  quod 
more  gentium  in  sepulchris  mortuorum  erat  reconditum,  jussit 
depromi,  et  usui  monetse  ad  utilitatem  publicam  fecit  afierri 
dicens,  culpce  genus  esse  iniUiliter  in  odditis  relinqv^ere  mortuorum 
unde  se  vita  potest  sustentare  viventium.  Rursum  nee  expedit 
politise  quod  talis  materia  sit  nimis  abundans :  hac  enim  de  causa 
moneta  serea  recessit  ab  usu,  ut  ait  Ovidius.  Forsan  etiam  quod 
ab  hoc  humano  generi  pro  visum  est  ut  aurum  et  argentum,  quae 
sunt  ad  hoc  aptissima,  non  facile  habeantur  in  copia,  et  at  non 
possint  per  alchimiam  leviter  fieri,  sicut  aliqui  tentant,  quibus,  ut 
ita  dicam,  juste  obviat  ipsa  natura,  cujus  opera  frustra  nituntur 
excedera 
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Capitulum  III.     De  diversiUUe  materias  monetarutn  et  fnioctione. 

Moneta,  ut  dicit  primum  capitulum,  est  instnimentuin  mer- 
caturse.  Et  quoniam  communitati  et  cuilibet  expedit  mercaturam 
fieri  aliquotiens  magnam  seu  grossam,  quandoque  vero  minorem, 
et  plerumque  de  parvis  vel  parvatn,  inde  est  quod  conveniens  fuit 
habere  monetam  pretiosam,  que  facilius  portaretur  et  numerare- 
tur,  et  quae  magis  esset  habilis  ad  mercaturas  majores.  £x]>edivit 
etiam  habere  argenteam,  minus  scilicet  pretiosam,  quse  apta  est 
ad  recompensationes  et  sequiparantias  faciendas,  et  pro  emptione 
mercimoniorum  minorum.  Et  quoniam  aliquotiens  in  una  re- 
gione  non  satis  est  competenter  de  argento,  secundum  pK>rtionem 
divitiarum  naturalium ;  imo  portiuncula  argenti,  qusB  juste  dari 
deberet  pro  libra  panis  vel  aliquo  tali,  esset  minus  bene  palpabilis 
propter  nimiam  parvitatem,  ideo  facta  fuit  de  minus  bona 
materia  cum  argento;  et  inde  habuit  ortum  nigra  moneta,  quae 
est  congrua  pro  minutis  mercaturis.  Et  sic  convenientissime,  ubi 
non  abundat  argentum,  sunt  tres  materise  monetarum,  prima 
aurea,  secunda  argentea,  et  tertia  nigra  mixta.  Sed  animadver- 
tendum  est  et  notandum  pro  regula  generali,  quod  nunquam 
debet  fieri  mixtio,  nisi  tantummodo  ex  minus  precioso  metallo  de 
quo  consuevit  fieri  parva  monetae  Verbi  gratia,  ubi  haberetur 
moneta  ex  auro  et  argento,  mixtio  nunquam  facienda  est  in 
moneta  aurea,  si  tamen  aurum  talis  naturae  fuerit,  quod  monetaii 
possit  immixtum.  Et  est  causa,  quoniam  omnis  talis  mixtio  de 
se  suspecta  est,  nee  facile  possunt  auri  substantia,  et  ejus  quanti- 
tas  in  mixtione  cognosci.  Propter  quod  nulla  mixtio  debet  in 
monetis  fieri,  nisi  propter  necessitatem  jam  tactam ;  et  tunc 
facienda  est,  ubi  suspicio  est  minor  vel  deceptionis  minoris,  et 
hoc  est  in  minus  pretioso  metallo.  Rursum  nulla  talis  mixtio 
facienda  est,  nisi  duntaxat  pro  utilitate  communi,  ratione  cujus 
moneta  est  inventa  et  ad  quam  naturaliter  ordinatur,  ut  patet  ex 
prius  dictis.  Sed  nunquam  est  necessitas,  nee  apparet  communis 
utilitas,  faciendi  mixtionem  in  moneta  aurea,  ubi  habetur  ar- 
gentea; nee  videtur  posse  bona  intentione  fieri,  neque  unquam 
factum  est  in  communitate  prospere  gubemata. 


Capitulum  IV.     De  forma  seufigura  Tnmietce, 

Cum  primum  coepissent  homines  raercari  sive  comparare 
divitias  mediante  moneta,  nondum  erat  in  ea  aliqua  impressio  vel 
imago,  sed  una  portio  argenti  vel  aeris  dabatur  pro  potu  vel  cibo 
quae  quidem  portio  mensurabatur  ad  pondus.  Et  quoniam 
toediosum  erat  ita  crebro  ad  trutinam  recurrere,  nee  bene  poterat 
pecunia  mercaturis  sequiparari  per  pondus ;  cum  hoc  esset  ut  in 
pluribus  venditor  non  poterat  cognoscere  nietalli  substantiam  sive 
raodura  mixtionis,  ideo  per  sapientes  illius  temporis  prudenter 
pro\nsum  est,  quod  portiones  monetae  fierent  de  certa  materia  et 
detenninati  ponderis,  quodque  in  eis  imprinieretur   figura,    quje 
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cunctis  notoria  signiiicaret  qualitatem  materie  numismatis  et 
ponderis  veritatem,  ut  amota  suspicione  posset  valor  monetse  sine 
labore  cognosci.  Quod  autem  impressio  talis  instituta  sit  nuntius 
et  in  signum  veritatis  materisB  et  ponderis  nobis  ostendunt 
antiqua  nomina  monetarum  cognoscibilium  ex  impressionibus  vel 
figuris,  cujusmodi  sunt  libra,  solidus,  denarius,  obolus,  as,  sextula, 
et  similia  quae  sunt  nomina  ponderum  appropriata  monetis,  ut  ait 
Cassiodorus.  Similiter  siclus  est  nomen  monetae,  ut  patet  in 
Genesi,  et  est  nomen  ponderis,  ut  patet  ibidem.  Alia  vero 
nomina  monetae  sunt  impropria,  accidentalia  seu  denominativa  a 
loco,  a  figura,  ab  auctore,  vel  aliquo  tali  modo ;  portiones  autem 
monetae  quae  dicuntur  numisma,  deberent  esse  figurae  et  quanti- 
tatis  habUis  ad  contrectandum  et  ad  numerandum,  et  de  materia 
numerabili,  ac  etiam  ductibili  ac  recepticili  impressionis  sive 
tenaci.  Et  inde  est  quod  non  omnis  res  pretiosa  apta  est  ut  fiat 
numisma :  gemmae  enim,  lazuleus,  piper,  et  talia  non  sunt  ad  hoc 
apta  nata,  sed  praecipue  aurum  et  argentum,  sicut  fuit  supra 
tactum. 

Capitulum  V.     Cui  incumbit /acere  numisma. 

Adhuc  autem  fuit  antiquitus  ordinatum,  et  propter  decep- 
tionem  caveudam,  quod  non  licet  cuilibet  facere  monetam,  aut 
hujusmodi  figuram  vel  imaginem  imprimere  in  suo  proprio  ar- 
gento  et  auro,  sed  quod  moneta  vel  characteris  impressio  fieret 
per  unam  personam  publicam,  seu  per  plures  a  communitate  ad 
hoc  deputatas ;  quia,  sicut  praemissum  est,  moneta  de  natura  sua 
instituta  est  et  inventa  pro  bono  communitatis.  Et  quoniam 
princeps  est  persona  magis  publica,  et  majoris  auctoritatis,  conve- 
niens est  quod  ipse,  pro  communitate,  faciat  fabricare  monetam 
et  eam  congrua  impressione  signare.  Haec  autem  impressio 
debet  esse  subtilis,  et  ad  effigiandum  seu  contrafaciendum 
diificilis.  Debet  etiam  prohiberi  sub  pcena  ne  aliquis  extraneus 
princeps  vel  alter  fabricaret  monetam  similem  in  figura  et  minoris 
valoris,  ita  quod  vulgus  nesciret  distinguere  inter  istam  et  illam. 
Hoc  esset  malefactum,  nee  aliquis  potest  de  hoc  habere  privile- 
gium ;  quia  falsitas  est,  et  causa  juste  bellandi  contra  talem 
extraneum. 

Capitulum  VI.     Cujtt^  sit  ipsa  inoneta, 

Quamvis  pro  utilitate  communi  princeps  habeat  signare 
numisma,  non  tamen  ipse  dominus  seu  proprietarius  est  monetae 
currentis  in  suo  principatu.  Moneta  siquidem  est  instrumentum 
aequivalens  permutandi  divitias  naturales,  ut  patet  ex  primo 
capitulo.  Ipsa  igitur  est  eorum  possessio  quorum  sunt  hujusmodi 
divitiae.  Nam  si  quis  dat  panem  suum,  vel  laborem  proprii 
corporis  pro  pecunia,  cum  ipse  eam  recepit,  ipsa  est  sua,  sicut  erat 
panis  vel  labor  corporis,  qui  erat  in  ejus  potestate  libera,  supposito 
quod  non  sit  servus.  Deus  enim  a  principio  non  dedit  solis 
principibus  libertatem  ad  dominium  rerum,  sed  primis  parentibus 
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et  toti  posteritati,  ut  habetur  in  G^nesi.  Moneta  igitur  non  est 
solius  principis.  Si  quis  autem  vellet  opponere  per  hoc,  quod 
Salvator  noster,  ostenso  sibi  quodam  denario,  interrogavit  dicens, 
Cujua  est  imago  et  superscriptio  hoec?  et  cum  responsum  esset^ 
Ccesaris,  ipse  sententiavit  dicens :  Beddite  ergo  qtue  sunt  CcBstMrtM^ 
CcBsarif  et  qtue  Dei  sunt,  Deo.  Acsi  diceret:  Csdsaris  est  nu- 
misma,  ex  quo  imago  Caesaris  in  eo  est  impressa.  Sed  inspicienti 
seriem  Evangelii  patet  facile,  quod  non  ideo  dicitur  Csesari  deberi 
denarius,  quia  erat  C^saris  imagine  superscnptus,  sed  quoniam 
erat  tributum.  Nam,  ut  ait  Apostolus  :  Cui  tribtUuniy  tribtUum^ 
et  cui  'vectigaly  vectigcd.  Christus  itaque  signavit,  per  hoc  posse 
cognosci  cui  debeatur  tributum :  quia  illi  debebatur,  qui  pro 
republica  militabat,  et  qui  ratione  imperii  poterat  fabricare 
monetam.  Est  igitur  pecunia  communitatis  et  singularium  per- 
sonarum :  et  ita  dicit  Aristoteles  vii**  Politicae,  et  Tullius  circa 
finem  veteris  Rhetoric». 


Cafitulum  VII.     Ad  cujus  expenaas  fahricanda  sit  monetcu 

Sicut  ipsa  moneta  est  communitatis,  ita  facienda  est  ad  expen- 
sas  communitatis.  Hoc  autem  iit  convenientissime,  si  hujusmodi 
expensae  accipiantur  supra  totam  monetam,  per  hunc  modum 
quod  materia  monetabilis,  sicut  aurum  quando  traditur  ad  mone- 
tandum  vel  venditur  pro  moneta,  detur  pro  minori  pecunia  quam 
possit  fieri  ex  ea  sub  certo  pretio  taxato,  verbi  gratia,  si  ex  marca 
argenti  fieri  possint  lxii  solidi,  et  pro  labore  et  necessariis  ad 
monetandum  eam  requirantur  duo  solidi,  tunc  marca  argenti  non 
monetata  valebit  LX  solidos  et  alii  duo  erunt  pro  monetatione. 
Hsec  autem  portio  taxata  debet  esse  tanta  quod  suflficiat  abun- 
danter  omni  tempore  pro  fabricatione  monetce.  Et  si  moneta 
possit  fieri  pro  minori  pretio,  satis  congruum  est  quod  residuum 
sit  distributori  vel  ordinatori,  scilicet  principi  vel  magistro  mone- 
tarum,  et  sic  quasi  qusedam  pensio.  Sed  tamen  hujusmodi  portio 
debet  esse  moderata,  et  sufficienter  satis  parva,  si  monetae  sutiice- 
rent  debito  modo,  ut  dicetur  postea.  Et  si  talis  portio  vel  pensio 
esset  excessiva,  hoc  foret  in  damnum  et  prsejudicium  totius 
communitatis,  sicut  potest  unicuique  faciliter  apparere. 


Capitulum  VIII.     De  viutationibus  inonetarum,  in  generali. 

Ante  omnia  sciendum  est,  quod  nunquara  sine  evidenti 
necessitate  mutandte  sunt  priores  leges,  statuta,  ^consuetu dines 
seu  ordinationes  qua3cumque,  tangentes  communitatem.  Imo 
secundum  Aristotelem  in  ii**  Politicae,  lex  antiqua  positiva  non 
est  abroganda  pro  meliore  nova,  nisi  sit  multum  notabilis  diffe- 
rentia in  bonitate  earum,  quoniam  mutationes  hujusmodi  diminu- 
unt  ipsarum  legum  auctoritatem  et  reverentiam,  et  multo  matris 
si  frequenter  fiant.  Ex  hoc  enim  oritur  scandalum  et  murmur 
in  populo,  et  periculum   inobedientise.     Maxime  autem   si  tales 
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mutationes  essent  in  pejus,  nam  tunc  forent  intolerabiles  et 
injustae.  Nunc  autem  ita  est,  quod  cursus  et  pretium  monetarum 
in  regno  debet  esse  quasi  qusedam  lex  et  quaedam  ordinatio  firma. 
Cujus  signum  est,  quod  pensiones  et  quidam  reditus  annuales 
taxati  sunt  ad  pretium  pecuniae,  scilicet  sA  certum  numerum 
librarum  vel  solidorum.  Ex  quo  patet,  quod  nunquam  debet 
fieri  mutatio  monetarum,  nisi  forsan  emineret  necesdtas,  aut 
evidens  utilitas  pro  tota  comlnunitate.  Unde  Aristoteles,  v** 
Ethicorum,  loquens  de  numismate,  Verumtiimeny  inquit,  mdt 
manere  magia,  Mutatio  autem  monetae  (prout  in  generali  possum 
perpendere)  potest  imaginari  fieri  multipliciter :  uno  modo  in 
forma  seu  figura  praecise,  alio  modo  in  proportione,  alio  modo  in 
pretio  vel  appellatione,  alio  modo  in  quantitate  vel  pondere,  et 
alio  modo  in  substantia  materiae.  Quolibet  enim  istorum  quinque 
modorum  sigallatim  aut  pluribus  simul  potest  mutari  moneta. 
Bonum  est  igitui:  istos  modos  discurrendo  declarare,  et  per  ratio- 
nem  inquirere,  si  aliquo  eorum  potest  juste  mutari  moneta,  et 
quando,  et  per  queui,  et  qualiter,  et  propter  quid. 

Capitulum  IX.     De  miUcUione  monetce  infigwra, 

Figura  impressa  seu  character  monetae  potest  dupliciter  inno- 
vari.  Uno  modo,  non  prohibendo  cursum  monetae  prioris,  ut  si 
princeps  in  moneta,  quae  sit  suo  tempore,  inscriberet  nomen  suum, 
permittendo  semper  cursum  praecedentis.  Et  hoc  non  est  proprie 
mutatio,  nee  est  magna  vis  si  hoc  fiat,  dum  tamen  non  implioetur 
cum  hoc  alia  mutatio.  Alio  modo  potest  innovari  figura,  faciendo 
novam  monetam  cum  prohibitione  cursus  antiquae.  Et  est 
proprie  mutatio;  et  potest  fieri  juste  propter  alteram  duarum 
causarum.  Una  est  si  aliquis  princeps  extraneus,  vel  aliqui 
falsarii,  malitiose  effigiarint  vel  contrafecerint  modulos  seu  cuneos 
monetarum,  et  inveniatur  in  regno  moneta  sophistica,  falsa  et 
similis  bonae  in  colore  et  figura :  tunc  qui  non  posset  alitor  reme- 
dium  apponere,  expediret  mutare  modulos  et  figuram  impressionis 
monetae.  Alia  causa  posset  esse,  si  forsan  antiqua  moneta  esset 
vetustate  nimia  impejorata,  vel  in  pondere  diminuta :  tunc  cursus 
deberet  prohiberi,  et  in  nova  meliore  esset  facienda  impressio 
difierens,  ut  vulgus  sciret  per  hoc  distinguere  inter  istam  et  illam. 
Sed  non  videtur  mihi,  quod  princeps  posset  inhibere  cursum 
prioris  monetae  sine  altera  istarum  causarum;  alias  enim  talis 
mutatio  esset  praetemecessaria,  scandalosa,  et  communitati  dam- 
nosa.  Nee  apparet  quod  princeps  ad  talem  mutationem  posset 
aliunde  moveri,  nisi  propter  alterum  duorum :  aut  videlicet,  quia 
vult  ut  in  quolibet  numismate  inscribatur  nomen  suum  et  nullum 
aliud,  et  hoc  esset  facere  irreverentiam  praedecessoribus  suis  et 
ambitio  vana ;  aut  quia  vult  plus  fabricare  de  moneta,  ut  ex  hoc 
habeat  plus  de  lucre,  juxta  illud  quod  tactum  est  supra  in  capitulo 
Yii,  et  hoc  est  prava  cupiditas,  in  praejudicium  et  damnum  totius 
communitatis. 

c.  36 
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Capitulum  X.     De  mtUcUione  praportionU  monetarwrn. 

Proportio  est  rei  ad  rem  comparatio,  vel  habitudo :  sicat  in 
proposito  monetss  aurese  ad  monetam  argenteam  debet  esse  certa 
habitudo  in  valore  et  pretio.  Nam  secundum  hoc  quod  aumm 
est  de  natura  sua  pretiosius  et  rarius  argento,  et  ad  inveniendum 
vel  habendum  difficilius,  ipsum  aurum  sequalis  ponderis  debet 
prsevalere  in  certa  proportione;  sicut  forsan  esset  proportio 
viginti  ad  unum,  et  sic  una  libra  auri  valeret  viginti  librae 
argenti  et  una  marcha  xx  marchas,  et  una  uncia  xx  onciaa,  et 
sic  semper  conformiter.  Et  possibile  est  quod  sit  una  alia  pro- 
portio, sicut  forte  xxv  ad  tria,  et  qusevis  alia.  Yerumtamen  ista 
proportio  debet  sequi  naturalem  habitudinem  auri  ad  argentom 
in  pretiositate,  et  secundum  hoc  instituenda  est  hujusmodi  propor^ 
tio,  quam  non  licet  voluntarie  transmutare,  nee  potest  juste 
variari,  nisi  propter  causam  realem,  et  variationein  ex  parte 
ipsius  materise,  quae  tamen  raro  contingit.  Ut  si  forsan  nota- 
biliter  minus  inveniretur  de  auro,  quam  ante,  tunc  oporteret  quod 
esset  carius  in  comparatione  ad  argentum,  et  quod  mutaretur  in 
pretio  et  valore.  Si  parum  aut  nihil  sit  mutatum  in  re,  tunc  hoe 
nullo  modo  posset  licere  principL  Nam  si  hujusmodi  proportio- 
nem  ad  libitum  immutaret,  ipse  per  hoc  posset  attrahere  sibi 
indebite  pecunias  subditorum,  ut  si  taxaret  aurum  ad  parvom 
pretium,  et  illud  emeret  pro  argento,  deinde  augmentato  pretio^ 
rursum  venderet  aurum  suum  vel  monetam  auream,  vel  con- 
formiter de  argento:  illud  esset  simile,  sicut  si  poneret  pretium 
in  toto  frumento  regni  sui,  et  emeret  et  postea  venderet  pro 
majori  pretio.  Quisque  certe  potest  clare  videre  quod  ista  esset 
injusta  exactio,  et  vere  tyrannis :  immo  videretur  violentior  et 
pejor  quam  ilia  fuerit  quam  fecit  Pharao  in  -^gypto.  De  qua 
Cassiodorus  inquit :  Joseph  legimus  contra  famem  funRstam,  emendi 
quidem  tritici  dedisse  licentiamy  sed  tale  posuiase  pretium,  ut  sum 
subjectionia  avidus  populus  se  venderet,  potius  alimoniam  merccUu- 
ru8.  Quale  fuit  rogo  tunc  miserum  vivere,  quibus  acerba  suhventio 
libertatem  suam  videbatur  adimere,  ubi  non  minus  ingemit  liberatus 
quam  potuit  Jlere  captivus.  Credo  virum  sanctum  hoc  necessitaU 
constrictum,  ut  et  avaro  principi  saiis/aceret,  et  periclitanti  populo 
subveniret.  Hsec  ille.  Istud  autem  monopolium  monetarum 
adhuc  esset  verius  tyrannicum,  eo  quod  foret  magis  involun- 
tarium  et  communitati  non  necessarium,  sed  prsecise  damnosum. 
Si  quis  autem  dicat  quod  non  est  simile  de  frumento,  quia  aliqua 
spectant  specialiter  ad  principem  in  quibus  potest  statuere  pretium 
prout  placet,  sicut  dicunt  aliqui  de  sale,  et  fortiori  ratione  de 
moneta;  istud  autem  monopolium  seu  gabella  sails,  aut  cujus- 
cumque  rei  necessarise  communitati,  injusta  est.  Et  si  qui 
principes  statuerint  leges  hoc  eis  concedentes,  ipsi  sunt  de  quibus 
Dominus  per  Isaiam  prophetam  dicit,  Vce  qui  condunt  leges 
iniquas  et  scribentes  injustitias  scripserunt,  etc.  Rursum  ex 
primo  et  sexto  capitulis  satis  patet,  quod  pecunia  est  ipsius 
communitatis.     Ideoque,  et  ne  princeps  possit  malitiose  fingere 
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causam  mutationis  proportionis  monetarum  in  pnesenti  capitulo 
assignatam,  ipsi  soli  communitati  spectat  decemere,  si  et  quando 
et  qualiter  et  usquequo  immutanda  est  hujusmodi  proportio,  nee 
princeps  hoc  debet  sibi  quomodolibet  usurpare. 

Capitulum  XL     De  mutaiume  appeUationis  monetas. 

Sicut  fuit  dictum  capitulo  iiii,  qusedam  sunt  appellationes  seu 
necessaria  accidentalia  monetarum,  denominativa  ab  auctore^  vel 
a  loco,  et  ista  quasi  nihil  vel  modicum  faciunt  ad  propositum. 
Sed  alia  sunt  magis  essentialia  et  appropriata  numismati,  sicut 
denarius,  solidus,  libra,  et  similia,  quae  denotant  pretium,  sive 
pondus,  et  quee  fuerunt  alta  consideratione  et  magno  mysterio  ab 
antiquis  imposita^  Unde  Cassiodorus,  Animadvertendum  eat, 
inquit,  quanta  ratione  ipscB  pecwnicB  a  veter%bu8  coUectas  stmt.  Sex 
millia  denariorum  aolidum  esse  volehant,  scilicet  ut  radiantis 
metalli  fonnata  rotunditas  atcUem  mundi,  quasi  sol  au/reus,  conve- 
nienter  inclu^deret  Senarium  vero  (quern  non  immerito  perfectum 
aniiquitas  docta  definivit)  uncice,  qwi  mensibrce  primus  gradus  est, 
appeUatione  significavit,  quam  duodecies  similitudine  mensium 
compu,tatum  in  librce  plenitudinem  ab  anni  circulo  coUegerunt,  0 
inventa  prvderUiuml  0  provisa  ma^oruml  Exquisita  res  est, 
qu^  et  Usui  hu/mano  necessaria  distingueret,  et  tot  arcana  naturas 
Jiguraliter  contineret,  Merito  igitur  dicitur  libra,  qua:  tanta 
rerum  est  consideratione  trutinata,  Hsec  ille.  Si  autem  alio 
modo  utamur  pro  nunc  istis  nominibus  et  nummis,  nunquam 
tamen  immutanda  sunt  frustra.  Sint  igitur,  gratia  exempli,  tres 
modi  numismatis:  primum  valeat  unum  denarium,  secundum 
unum  solidum,  et  tertium  unam  libram.  Si  ergo  appellatio  unius 
immutetur,  et  non  alterius,  jam  variabitur  proportio.  Sicut  qui 
vocaret  vel  faceret  valere  primum  numisma  duos  denarios,  aUis 
non  mutatis,  proportio  esset  variata;  quod  non  licet  fieri  (ut 
patet  ex  capitulo  prsecedenti)  nisi  forte  rarissime,  et  hoc  ad 
prsesens  non  euro.  Oportet  igitur  si  proportio  remaneat  immu- 
tata,  et  unum  numisma  mutet  appellationem,  quod  aliud  etiam 
proportionabiliter  immutetur :  ut  si  primum  vocetur  duo  denarii, 
secundum  vocetur  duo  solidi,  et  tertium  duee  librsB.  Si  autem 
non  fieret  alia  mutatio,  oporteret  mercimonia  ad  majus  pretium 
comparare  proportionabiliter  seu  appellare.  Sed  talis  mutatio 
norainum  fieret  frustra,  et  non  est  facienda,  quia  scandalosa  esset, 
et  appellatio  falsa.  Hind  enim  vocaretur  libra,  quod  in  veritate 
non  esset  libra;  quod  est  inconveniens,  ut  nunc  dictum  est. 
Yerumtamen  nullum  aliud  inconveniens  sequeretur,  ubi  non 
essent  pensiones  vel  aliqui  reditus  sA  pecuniae  numerum  assignati ; 
ubi  vero  essent,  statim  patet,  quod  cum  inconvenientibus  prsedictis 
hujusmodi  reditus  ex  tali  mutatione  proportionaliter  minuerentur, 
aut  crescerent  irrationabiliter  et  injuste,  ac  etiam  in  prsejudicium 
multorum.  !^am  ubi  pensiones  vel  reditus  aliquorum  essent 
nimis  parvi,  deberent  per  alium  modum  specialem  augeri,  et  non 
isto  modo  praejudiciali  et    damnoso.     Hsec    ergo    appeUationis 
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mutatio  prsecise  nuiiquam  est  facienda,  et  maxime  princeps  in 
nullo  casu  debet  hoc  attentare. 

Capitulum  XII.    De  miUcUione  panderis  monetarum. 

Si  pondus  numismatis   mutaretur,   et   cum    hoc    variaretur 
proportionabiliter  pretium,  et  appellatio  cum  figura,  hoc    esset 
facere  aliud  genus  monetae ;  sicut  qui  f aceret  de  uno  denario  duos 
obolos,   vel   aliquid   tale,  sine  perditione  vel   lucro.      £!t    istud 
posset  licite  aliquotiens  fieri  propter  aliquam   transmutationem 
realem  in  materia  monetabili,  quse  non  potest  nisi  rarissime  con- 
tingere,  sicut  de  quadam  alia  mutatione  dictum  est  cap.  x.     Nunc 
autem  volo  dicere  de  prsecisa  mutatione  ponderis  seu  quantitatis 
monetae,  quse  fieret  appellatione  et  pretio  non  mutatis.     Et  vide- 
tur  mihi  quod   talis   mutatio   est   simpliciter   illicita,  potissime 
principi  qui  nullo  modo  potest  hoc  facere,  nisi  turpiter  et  injuste. 
Prime  namque,  quoniam  imago  seu  superscriptio  in  numismate 
per  principem  ponitur  ad  designandum  certitudinem  ponderis,  et 
materise  qualitatem,  sicut  fuit  ostensum  supra  cap.  iiii.     Ergo  si 
non   responderet  Veritas  in   pondere,   patet  statim   quod    esset 
falsitas  vilissima  et  deceptio  fraudulenta.     Ssepe  enim  mensur» 
bladi  et  vini  et  aliae  signatse  sunt  publico  signo  regis,  et  si  quis  in 
istis  fraudem   committat,    reputatur  falsarius.     Omnino   autem 
oonsimiliter  suscriptio  numismatis  significat  mensuram  ponderis 
et  materiae  veritatem.     Quam  igitur  sit  iniquum,  quam  detesta- 
bile,  prsecipue  in  Principe,  sub  eodem  signo  pondus  minuere,  quis 
sufficeret  explicare  ?  De  hoc  enim  ad  istud  propositum  Cassiodorus 
v^  Variarum  sic  inquit :    Quid  enim  tarn  nephariuniy  quam    tU 
prcescriptionibtis  liceat  etiam  in  ipsa  trutince  qualitate  peccarey  tU 
quod  est  justiti(B  proprium  datum,  hoc  per  fravdes  noscaiur  esse 
corruptum,     [Idemque  lib.  I,  cap.  x  :  Talia  igitur  secreta  violarcy 
sic  certissima  velle  confundere,  nonne  veritatis  ipsius  vid^tur  esse 
crudelis  ac  fceda  laceratio?  Exerceantur  negociatores  in  merdbtts  ; 
emuntur  late  qum  vendantur  angustius,     Constet  pojndis  pKmdus 
ac  mensura  prohabilis :  quia  cuncta  turbantur,  si  integritaa  cum 
/ratcdibus  misceatur.     Da  certe  solidum,  et  aufer  inde,  si  prcevales. 
Trade  libram,  et  aliquid  inde,  si  potes,  im^minue.     Cuncta  isia^ 
nomijiibus  ipsis  constat  esse  provisum,  aut  integra  tribuis,  aut  non 
ipsa  quce  dicuntu/r,  exsolvis,     Non  potestis  omnino,  non  potestis 
nomina   integritatum   dare,    et    scelestas    imminutiones    efficereX 
Adhuc  autem  Princeps  per  hunc  modum   sibi   posset   adquirere 
pecuniam  alienam,  nee   aliunde   potest   moveri   ad   mutationem 
hujusmodo  faciendam.     Reciperet  enim  numismata  boni  ponderis, 
et  ex  eis  fabricaret  et  traderet  numismata  tempore  mutilate  pon- 
dere.    Et  hoc  non  est  aliud  quam  quod  in  multis   locis    sacrse 
Scripturae  prohibetur  a  Deo  :  Inde  ait  sapiens:  Pondus  et  poruiu^ 
mensura  et  mensura,  utrumque  dbominahU^  apud  Deuni.     Et  in 
Deuteronomio  dicitur,  quod  Dominus  abominatur  eum  qui  Jacit 
hoc,     Et  ideo  divitiie  taliter  congregatte  in  malum  domini    sui, 
consumuntur  in  brevi,  quia,  sicut  ait  Tullius,  male  parta   male 
dilahuntur. 
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Capitulum  Xin.     De  mtUatiane  matericB  monetarum. 

Aut  materia  numismatis  est  simplex,  aut  mixta,  ut  patuit  ex 
capitulo  tertio.  Si  simplex,  ipsa  potest  propter  defectum  dimitti: 
ut  si  nihil  aut  modicum  auri  possit  inveniri,  oportet  ipsum  desi- 
nere  monetari;  et  si  de  novo  reperiretur  sufficiens  abundantia 
ejus,  incipiendum  esset  facere  monetam  ex  ipso,  sicut  aliquotiens 
fuit  factum.  Rursus  aliqua  materia  deberet  dimitti  monetari 
propter  abundantiam  excessivam.  Propter  hoc  enim  serea 
moneta  olim  recessit  ab  usu,  ut  dictum  fuit  in  eodem  capitulo 
tertio.  Sed  hujusmodi  causae  eveniunt  rarissime,  et  in  nullo  alio 
relinquenda  est  vel  assumenda  noviter  pura  sive  simplex  materia 
monetarum.  Si  autem  in  tali  materia  sit  mixtio,  ipsa  debet  fieri 
solum  in  minus  precioso  metallo  per  se  monetabili  (ut  probatum 
fuit  in  eodem  capitulo  tertio)  et  in  nigra  moneta,  ut  cognoscatur 
purum  a  mixto.  Hsec  autem  mixtio  debet  esse  secundum  certam 
proportionem,  sicut  decem  de  argento  contra  unum,  vel  contra 
tria  de  alio  metallo,  vel  alio  modo,  sicut  expedit,  secundum  prius 
dicta  in  capitulo  tertio.  Et  ista  proportio  potest  mutari  propter 
aliquam  proportionem  seu  v^riationem  realem  in  natura  materia 
vel  sequivalentis,  et  dupliciter :  aut  propter  defectum  materiee, 
sicut  qui  non  haberet  argentum,  nisi  multum  notabiliter  minus 
quam  ante,  tunc  potest  diminui  proportio  argenti  ad  reliquum 
metallum  in  nigra  moneta;  aut  si  haberetur  de  argento  abun- 
danter  plus  quam  ante,  tunc  plus  de  eo  deberet  poni  in  ista 
mixtione.  Sed,  sicut  prsedictum  est,  istse  causae  valde  raro 
contingunt,  et  si  forsan  talis  casus  aliquotiens  evenerit,  adhuc 
hujusmodi  proportionis  sive  mixtionis  mutatio  facienda  est  per 
communitatem  ad  majorem  securitatem  habendam,  et  deceptionis 
malitiam  evitandam ;  sicut  de  mutatione  proportionis  monetarum 
dictum  est  in  capitulo  x.  In  nullo  vero  alio  casu  debet  mutari 
mixtio  talis  sive  proportio  mixtionis,  potissime  nunquam  potest 
hoc  licere  Principi,  propter  rationes  factas  in  capitulo  prsecedenti, 
quae  de  directo  faciunt  ad  istud  propositum,  quoniam  impressio 
monete  est  signum  veritatb  materia  et  hujusmodi  mixtionis ; 
hanc  igitur  mutare,  esset  monetam  falsificare.  Prseterea  in  qui- 
busdam  nummis  inscribitur  nomen  Dei,  vel  alicujus  sancti,  et 
signum  crucis;  quod  fuit  inventum  et  antiquitus  in^itutum  in 
testimonium  veritatis  monetae  in  materia  et  pondere.  Si  igitur 
Princeps  sub  ista  inscriptione  immutet  materiam  sive  pondus, 
ipse  videtur  tacite  mendacium  et  perjurium  committere,  et  falsum 
testimonium  perhibere,  ac  etiam  praevaricator  fieri  illius  praecepti 
legalis  quo  dicitur:  I^on  aasiimes  nomen  Dei  tui  in  varnmi, 
Etiam  ipse  abutitur  hoc  vocando  monetam;  nam,  secundum 
Hugutionem,  moneta  dicitttr  a  moneo,  quia  monet  ne  fraus  in 
metallo  vel  pondere  sit.  Rursum  princeps  per  hunc  modum  ad 
se  posset  trahere  populi  substantiam  indebite,  sicut  fuit  dictum 
de  mutatione  pendens  in  priori  capitulo,  et  multa  alia  inconveni- 
entia  sequerentur.  Imo  pro  certo  ista  falsitas  esset  pejor  quam 
in   mutatione  ponderis:    quia  magis  est  sophistica,   et    minus 
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perceptibilis,  et  magis  potest  nocere  et  plus  Isedere  communitatem. 
Et  propter  hoc,  ubi  fit  talis  mixtio  vel  nigra  moneta,  com  muni- 
tas  debet  custodire  penes  se,  in  loco  vel  locis  publicis,  exemplar 
istius  proportionis  et  qualitatem  mixtionis,  pro  vitandis  periculis; 
ne  videlicet  Princeps  (quod  absit!)  vel  monetarii  mixtionem 
hujusmodi  occulte  falsificarent.  Sicut  etiam  apud  communitatem 
servantur  quandoque  aliarum  mensurarum  exemplaria. 

Capitulum  XIIII.     De  muiatione  composita  moneiarutn. 

Mutatio  monetse  composita  est,  quando  plures  mutationes 
simplices  implicantur  in  imam,  sicut  qui  mutaret  simul  proportio- 
nem  monetse  vel  mixtionem  materiee,  vel  cum  hoc  etiam  pondos. 
Et  sic  multipliciter  fierent  combinationes  possibiles  quandoque 
mutationum  siniplicium  superius  positarum.  Et  quoniam  nulla 
mutatio  simplex  debet  fieri,  nisi  propter  reales  et  naturales 
causas  jam  dictas,  quse  rarissime  accidunt,  sciendum  quod  adhuc 
rarius,  imo  forte  nunquam,  contigit  vera  occasio  faciendi  mutatio- 
nem  monetse  compositam.  Et  si  forsan  contingeret,  adhuc 
fortiori  ratione  quam  de  simplici,  talis  mutatio  composita  nun- 
quam debet  per  Principem  fieri,  propter  pericula  et  inconvenientia 
prius  tacta,  sed  per  ipsam  communitatem.  Nam  si  ex  mutationi- 
bus  simplicibus  indebite  factis  tot  abusiones  sequuntur,  sicut 
dictum  est  ante ;  multo  majores  et  pejores  sequerentur  ex  muta- 
tione  composita.  Moneta  namque  debet  esse  vera  et  justa  in 
substantia  et  pondere,  quod  nobis  signatum  est  in  sacra  scriptuniy 
ubi  de  Abraham  dicitur,  quod  ipse  emit  agrum,  pro  quo  dedit 
cccc  siclos  argenti  probatse  monetse  publicse.  Si  igitur  ipsa  foret 
bona,  et  non  mutaretur  indebite,  cum  ipsa  sit  longo  tempore 
durabilis,  non  oporteret  de  ea  multum  fabricare,  nee  plures  mone- 
tarios  ad  expensas  coramunitatis  habere.  Et  in  hoc  esset  utilitas 
communis,  sicut  tactum  fuit  capitulo  vii®.  Universaliter  igitur 
ex  prsemissis  concludendum  est,  quod  nulla  mutatio  monetae,  sive 
simplex,  sive  composita,  est  sola  principis  auctoritate  f acienda ;  et 
maxime  ubi  hoc  vellet  facere  propter  emolumentum  et  lucrum  ex 
tali  mutatione  sumendum. 

Capitulum  XV.     Q?wd  lucrum  quod  provenit  principi  ex 
mtUcUione  monetae  ait  irijustum, 

Videtur  mihi,  quod  principalis  et  finalis  causa,  propter  quam 
princeps  vult  sibi  assumere  potestatem  mutandi  monetas,  est 
emolumentum  vel  lucrum  quod  potest  inde  habere :  aliter  enim 
frustra  faceret  tot  et  tan  tas  mutationes.  Volo  ergo  adhuc 
plenius  ostendere,  quod  talis  adquisitio  est  injusta.  Omnis  enim 
mutatio  monetse,  prseterquam  in  rarissimis  casibus  prius  dictis, 
falsitatem  et  deceptionem  includit,  et  non  potest  principi  perti- 
nere,  sicut  probatum  est  ante.  Ex  quo  ergo  princeps  hanc  rem 
de  se  injustam  usurpat  injuste,  impossibile  est  quod  ibi  capiat 
emolumentum  juste.     Prteterea,  quantum  princeps  capit   ibi  de 
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lucro  tantum  necesse  est  ipsam  communitatem  habere  de  damno. 
Quidquid  autem  princeps  fecit  in  damnum  communitatis  injustitia 
est  et  factum  tyrannicum,  non  regale,  ut  ait  Aristoteles.  Et  si 
ipse  diceret,  sicut  solent  mentiri  tyranni,  quod  ipse  tale  lucrum 
convertit  in  publicam  utilitatem,  non  est  concedendum  sibi,  quia 
pari  ratione  posset  mihi  tunicam  amovere  et  dicere  quod  ipse 
indigeret  ea  pro  communi  oommodo.  Etiam  secundum  apostolum 
non  sunt  facienda  mala  ut  eveniant  bona.  Nihil  ergo  debet 
turpiter  extorqueri  ut  postea  in  pravos  usus  fingatur  expendi. 
Bursum,  si  princeps  de  jure  potest  facere  unam  simplicem 
mutationem  monetce  et  ibi  capere  aliquod  lucrum,  pari  ratione 
potest  facere  majorem  mutationem  et  capere  majus  lucrum,  et 
mutare  pluries  et  adhuc  plus  habere  de  lucro  et  facere  mutationem 
vel  mutationes  compositas,  et  semper  augere  lucrum  secundum 
modos  prius  tactos ;  et  verisimile  est  quod  ita  procederet  ipse  vel 
successores  sui,  aut  proprio  motu  aut  per  consiliarios,  ex  quo 
istud  liceret,  quia  natura  humana  inclinatur  et  prona  est  ad 
augendum  sibi  divitias  quando  hoc  potest  leviter  facere,  et  sic 
tandem  princeps  potest  sibi  attrahere  quasi  totam  pecuniam  sive 
divitias  subditorum  et  eos  in  servitutem  redigere,  quod  esset 
directe  tyrannisare,  imo  vera  et  perfecta  tyrannis,  sicut  patet  per 
philosophos  et  per  historias  antiquorum. 

Capitulum  XYI.     Quod  lucrum  in  mutatione  monetce  est 

inruUurcUe, 

Quamvis  omnis  injustitia  sit  quodam  modo  contra  naturam, 
verumtamen  accipere  lucrum  ex  mutatione  monetse  est  quodam 
special!  modo  injustum  in  naturale.  Naturale  enim  est  quibus- 
dam  naturalibus  divitiis  se  multiplicare,  sicut  cerealia  grana  qtuB 
sata  cum  multo  fenore  reddit  ager,  ut  ait  Ovidius,  sed  monstru- 
osum  est  et  contra  naturam  quod  res  infecunda  pariat,  quod  res 
sterilis  a  tota  specie  fructiiicet  vel  multiplicetur  ex  se,  cujusmodi 
est  pecunia.  Quum  igitur  ipsa  pecunia  afiert  lucrum  non  expo- 
nendo  eam  in  mercatione  naturalium  divitiarum  ac  in  usum  pro- 
prium  ac  sibi  naturale,  sed  eam  transmutando  in  semetipsam, 
sicut  mutando  unam  in  aliam  vel  tradendo  unam  pro  alia,  tale 
lucrum  vile  est  et  prseter  naturam.  Per  hanc  enim  rationem 
probatur  Aristoteles  primo  Politicse  quod  usura  est  prseter 
naturam,  quia  naturalis  usus  monetae  est  quod  ipsa  sit  instrumen- 
turn  permutandi  divitias  natu rales,  ut  ssepe  dictum  est.  Qui 
igitur  utitur  ea  alio  modo,  ipse  abutitur  contra  institutionem 
naturalem  monetae ;  facit  enim,  ut  ait  Aristoteles,  quod  denarius 
pariat  denarium,  quod  est  contra  naturam.  Adhuc  autem,  in 
istis  mutationibus  ubi  capitur  lucrum,  oportet  vocare  denarium 
illud  quod  in  veritate  non  est  denarius  et  libram  illud  quod  non 
est  libra,  et  ita  de  aliis  sicut  dictum  fuit  ante.  Constat  autem 
quod  hoc  non  est  aliud  nisi  naturae  et  rationis  ordinem  pertur- 
bare ;  unde  Cassiodorus  ait :  Da  certe  aolidum  et  au/er  inde  si 
prcevales;  trade  libram  et  aliquid  si  poles  minue,  euncta  ista 
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nornvnibtu  ipsis  constat  esse  provistim  atU  integrum  tribuis  atU  nan 
^sa  qucR  dicunbu/r  eassolvis;  nan  potestis  omnino  namina  integrUa- 
turn  dare  et  scelestas  immvnutiones  Ajficere,  Talia  ergo  natune 
secreta  violare,  sic  certissima  velie  confundere  nonne  veritatis 
ipsius  videtur  crudelis  ac  foeda  laceratiol  Constat  prius  pondus 
ac  mensura  probabilis  quia  cuncta  turbantur  si  integritas  cum 
fraudibus  misceatur.  Rursum  in  libro  Sapientise  dicitur  quod 
omnia  Deus  disposuit  mensura,  pondere  et  numero,  sed  in  muta- 
tione  monetae  lucrum  non  capitur  nisi  fraus  in  istis  rebus  certis- 
simis  committatur,  sicut  prius  declaravi  Ergo  Deo  et  naturae 
derogat  qui  sibi  ex  hujusmodi  mutationibus  lucrum  captat. 

Capitulum  XVII.     Qfwd  Iticra/ri  in  mtUatiane  inanetce  peftu 

est  quam  usura. 

Tres  sunt  modi,  prout  mihi  videtur,  quibus  aliquis  potest  in 
moneta  lucrari,  absque  hoc  quod  exponat  eam  in  usu  suo  naturali : 
unus  per  artem  campsoriam,  custodiam  vel  mercantiam  mone- 
tarum ;  alius  est  usura  ;  tertius  monetae  mutatio.  Primus  modus 
vilis  est,  secundus  malus,  et  tertius  pejor.  De  primis  duobus 
fecit  Aristoteles  mentionem  et  non  de  tertio,  quia  tempore  suo 
talis  malitia  nondum  fuerat  adinventa.  Quod  autem  primus  sit 
vilis  et  vituperabilis  hoc  probat  Aristoteles  per  rationem  jam 
tactam  in  prsecedenti  capitulo ;  hoc  enim  est  quodam  modo  facere 
pecuniam  parere.  Artem  etiam  campsoriam  vocat  abolasttUicam, 
quod  vulgariter  solet  dici  pictavina^gium ;  propter  quod  sanctus 
Matheus  apostolus  qui  fuerat  campsor,  non  est  reversus  ad 
priorem  operam  post  resurrectionem  dominicam,  sicut  fecit  Petrus 
qui  fuerat  piscator;  et  in  assignando  causam  hujusmodi,  dicit 
Beatus  Gregorius  quod  aliud  est  victum  per  piscatianem  qticcrere 
alivd  thelonei  lucris  pecuniae  augere.  Stmt  enim,  inquit,  pleraque 
negotia  quce  sine  peccatis  aut  vix  aut  nullatemis  exerceri  possunt, 
etc.  Nam  sunt  quaedam  artes  banausse  quae  maculant  corpus, 
sicut  est  cloacaria,  et  aliae  maculant  animam  sicut  est  ista.  De 
usura  vero  certum  est  quod  est  mala,  detestabilis  et  iniqua,  et 
ista  habentur  ex  sacra  Scriptura ;  sed  nunc  restat  ostendere  quod 
lucrum  sumere  in  mutatione  monetae  est  adhuc  pejus  quam  usura. 
Usurarius  vero  tradidit  pecuniam  suam  ei  qui  recipit  eam  volun- 
tarie  et  qui  postea  potest  ex  ea  se  juvare  ac  inde  suae  necessitati 
succurrere,  et  illud  quod  dat  alteri  ultra  sortem  est  ex  contractu 
voluntario  inter  parties,  sed  princeps  in  indebita  mutatione  monetae 
accipit  simpliciter  involuntarie  pecuniam  subditorum,  quia  prohibet 
cursum  prioris  monetae,  melioris,  et  quam  quilibet  plus  vellet 
habere  quam  malam  ;  deinde  praeter  necessitatem  absque  utilitate, 
quae  ex  eo  posset  pro  venire  subditis,  ipse  reddet  eis  pecuniam 
minus  bonam.  Etsi  faciat  meliorem  quam  ante,  hoc  tamen  est 
ut  deterioretur  in  posterum  et  tribuat  eis  minus  aequivalenter  de 
bona  quam  receperat  de  alia,  et  qualitercunque  sit,  ipse  retinet 
profecto  partem  pro  se.  In  hoc  igitur  quod  ipse  supra  pecuniam 
recipit  incrementum,  contra  et  praeter  naturalem  ipsius  usum,  ista 
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adquisitio  par  est  ipsi  usurse,  sed  pejor  quam  usura,  eo  quod  est 
minus  voluntaria  vel  magis  contra  voluntatem  subditorum,  et 
absque  hoc  quod  possit  ipsis  proficere,  et  prseter  necessitatem 
penitus  Et  quoniam  lucrum  foeneratoris  non  tantum  excedit, 
nee  est  ita  prsejudiciabile  generaliter  multis,  sicut  istud  quod 
contra  et  supra  totam  communitatem  impositum,  non  minus 
tyrannice  quam  dolose,  ita  ut  sit  mihi  dubium  an  potius  debeat 
dici  violenta  prsedatio,  vel  actio  fraudulenta. 

Capitulum  XYIII.     Qiiod  tales  mutationes  monetarum, 
qitarUum  est  ex  se,  non  sunt  permittendce, 

Aliquotiens  ne  pejus  eveniat,  et  pro  scandalo  evitando,  per- 
mittuntur  in  communitate  aliqua  inhonesta  et  mala,  sicut  lupa- 
naria  publica.  Aliquando  etiam  pro  aliqua  necessitate  vel 
oportunitate  permittitur  aliqua  negotiatio  vilis,  sicut  est  ars 
campsoris,  vel  etiam  prava,  sicut  est  usura.  Sed  de  tali  mutatione 
monetae  pro  lucro  accipiendo,  non  apparet  aliqua  causa  mundi, 
quare  tantum  lucrum  debeat  an  possit  admitti.  Quoniam  per 
istud  non  evitatur  scandalum,  sed  potius  generatur,  ut  satis  patet 
ex  octavo  capitulo,  et  multa  inconvenientia  inde  sequuntur, 
quorum  aliqua  jam  tacta  sunt,  efc  adhuc  aliqua  postea  videbuntur, 
nee  est  aliqua  necessitas  sive  oportunitas  hoc  faciendi,  neque 
potest  reipublicse  expedire.  Cujus  rei  manifestum  signum  est, 
quod  mutationes  hujusmodi  sunt  noviter  adinventse,  sicut  jam 
tieu^tum  est  in  capitulo  prsecedenti.  Nunquam  enim  sic  factum 
est  in  civitatibus  aut  regnis  olim  prospere  gubernatis,  nee  un- 
quam  reperi  historiam  quae  de  hoc  faceret  mentionem,  hoc  excepto 
quod  in  quadam  epistola  Cassiodori  scripta  nomine  Theodorici 
Regis  Italise,  una  parva  mutatio  in  pondere  facta,  durissime 
reprehenditur,  et  multum  effieaciter  reprobatur,  quam  quidem 
efficacius  fecerat  pro  quibusdam  stipendariis  persolvendis.  Unde 
prsedictus  rex  Bo^tio  de  hoc  scribens,  inter  caetera  dicit:  Qtux^ 
propter  prudentia  vestra  lectionitms  ervdita  dogmaticis  scelestcim 
falsitatem  a  consortio  veritatis  ejiciat,  ne  cut  sit  appetihile  aliquid 
de  ilia  inteffritate  svhducere,  Et  quibusdam  interpositis  rursum 
inquit :  MtUilari  certe  non  debet,  quod  lahorantibus  datur,  sed  a 
quo  actus  fidelis  exigitur,  compensatio  minuta  prcestetur.  Si  vero 
Italici  seu  Komani  tales  mutationes  finaliter  fecerunt,  sicut 
videtur  ex  quadam  prava  moneta  veteri  quae  quandoque  reperitur 
in  campis,  hoc  fuit  forte  una  de  causis  quare  eorum  nobile 
dominium  devenit  ad  nihilum.  Sic  igitur  patet  quod  istae 
mutationes  tam  malae  sunt  quod  de  natura  sua  non  sunt  ali- 
quatenus  permittendae. 

Capitulum  XIX.     De  quibusdam  inconvenientilms  tangentibus 
principemj  quoe  sequuntur  ex  mviaiionibus  monetarum, 

Multa  et  magna  inconvenientia  oriuntur  ex  taliter  mutando 
monetas,  quorum  aliqua  principalius  respiciunt  principem,  alia 
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totam  communitatem,  et  alia  magis  partes  ipsius  commanitatis. 
Unde  brevi  tempore  nuper  transacto  quam  plurima  talia  in  r^^o 
FranciaB  visa  sunt  evenire,  aliqua  etiam  jam  tacta  sunt  ante  que 
tamen  expedit  recitare.  Primo  namque  nimis  detestabile  et 
nimis  turpe  est  principi  fraudem  committere,  monetam  falsificare, 
aurum  vocare  quod  non  est  aurum,  et  libram  quod  non  est  libra, 
et  sic  de  talibus  prius  positis  xii  et  xiii  capitulis.  Prseterea  sibi 
incumbit  falsos  monetarios  condemnare.  Quomodo  igitur  satis 
potest  erubescere,  si  reperiatur  in  eo,  quod  in  alio  deberet 
turpissima  morte  punire !  Rursum,  magnum  scandaliun  est  sicut 
dicebatur  viii^  capitulo  et  vile  principi,  quod  moneta  regni  sui 
nunquam  in  eodem  statu  permanet,  sed  de  die  in  diem  vaiiatar ; 
et  quandoque  in  uno  loco  plus  valet  quam  in  alio  pro  eodem 
tempore.  Item,  s^pissime  ignoratur  his  durantibus  temporibns 
vel  mutationibus,  quantum  valeat  hoc  numisma  vel  iUud,  et 
oportet  mercari  seu  emere  vel  vendere  monetam,  seu  altercari  de 
precio,  quod  est  contra  ejus  naturam ;  et  sic  rei  quae  debet  esse 
certissima  nulla  est  certitude,  sed  potius  incerta  et  inordinata 
confusio  in  vituperium  principantis.  Item,  absurdum  est  et 
penitus  alienum  a  regia  nobilitate,  prohibere  cursum  verse  et 
bonse  monetae  regni,  et  ex  cupiditate  prsecipere,  imo  cogere 
subditos  ad  utendum  minus  bona  moneta,  quasi  velit  dicere  quod 
bona  est  mala,  et  e  converse;  cum  tamen  talibus  dictum  est  a 
Domino  per  prophetam,-  Vcb  vobis  qui  bonum  dicitis  malufrij  et 
malum  bonum,  Et  iterum  dedecus  est  principi  irrevereri  pnede- 
cessores  sues,  nam  quisque  tenetur  ex  dominico  prsecepto  honorare 
parentes.  Ipse  autem  progenitorum  videtur  detrahere  honori, 
quando  bonam  monetam  eorum  abrogat,  et  facit  eam  cum  eorum 
imagine  scindere  :  et  loco  monetae  aureae,  quam  ipsi  fabricaverunt, 
facit  monetam  aeneam  in  parte.  Quod  videtur  fuisse  figuratum 
in  HI**  Regum,  ubi  legitur  quod  rex  Roboam  abstulit  scuta  aurea, 
quae  face  rat  pater  ejus  Salomon,  pro  quibus  fecit  scuta  senea. 
Idem  quoque  Roboam  perdidit  quinque  partes  populi  sui,  pro  eo 
quod  ipse  voluit  in  principle  nimis  gravare  subditos.  Adhuc 
autem  rex  debet  nimis  abhorrere  tyrannica  facta,  cujusmodi  est 
mutatio  talis,  ut  praedictum  est  saepe ;  quae  etiam  est  praejudicia- 
bilis  et  periculosa  pro  tota  posteritate  regali,  sicut  in  sequentibus 
diffusius  ostendetur. 

Capitulum  XX.     De  aliis  inconvenienlibus  totam  com^niuni- 

totem  tangentihus. 

Inter  multa  inconvenientia  ex  mutatione  monetae  venientia, 
quae  totam  communitatem  respiciunt,  unum  est  quod  prius  tange- 
batur  capitulo  xv  principaliter,  quia  videlicet  princeps  per  hoc 
posset  ad  se  trahere  quasi  totam  pecuniam  communitatis,  et  nimis 
depauperare  subjectos.  Et  quemadmodum  quaedam  aegritudines 
chronica}  sunt  aliis  periculosiores,  eo  quod  sunt  minus  sensibiles, 
ita  talis  exactio,  quanto  minus  percipitur,  tanto  periculosius 
exercetur ;  non  enini  ita  cito  gravamen  ipsius  sentitur  a  populo. 
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sicut  per  unam  aliam  coUectam.  Et  tamen  nulla  fere  talia  potest 
esse  gravior,  nulla  generalior,  nulla  major.  Rursum  aurum  et 
argentum  propter  tales  mutationes  et  impejorationes  minorantur 
in  regno;  quia  non  obstante  custodia  deferuntur  ad  extra,  ubi 
carius  allocantur.  Homines  enim  conantur  suam  monetam  por- 
tare  ad  loca,  ubi  earn  credunt  magis  valere.  Ex  hoc  igitur 
sequitur  diminutio  moAetarum  materise  in  regno.  Item,  illi  de 
extra  regnum  aliquotiens  contra^iunt  et  afferunt  similem  mone- 
tam in  regno,  et  sic  attrahunt  sibi  lucrum,  quod  rex  ille  credit 
habere.  Adhuc  etiam  forsitan  ipsa  monetae  materia  in  parte 
consumitur,  fundendo  earn  et  refundendo  totiens  quotiens  solet 
fieri,  ubi  mutationes  hujusmodi  exercentur.  Sic  ergo  materia 
monetabilis  tripliciter  minuitur  occasione  mutationum  prsedicta- 
rum.  Igitur  non  possunt,  ut  videtur,  longo  tempore  permanere, 
ubi  non  exuberaret  materia  monetabilis  in  mineriis  vel  aliunde ; 
et  sic  tandem  princeps  non  haberet  unde  facere  posset  sufficienter 
de  bona  moneta.  Item,  propter  istas  mutationes,  bona  merci- 
monia  seu  divitiae  naturales  de  extraneis  regnis  cessant  ad  illud 
afierri,  in  quo  moneta  sic  mutatur,  quoniam  mercatores  cseteris 
partibus  prsedUigunt  ad  ea  loca  transire,  in  quibus  recipiunt 
monetam  certam  et  bonam.  Adhuc  autem  intrinsecus  in  tali 
regno  negociatio  mercatorum  per  tales  mutationes  perturbatur  et 
multipliciter  impeditur;  pr»terea  his  mutationibus  durantibus, 
reditus  pecuniae,  pensiones  annuales,  locagia,  censivae,  et  similia, 
non  possunt  bene  et  juste  taxari  seu  appreciari,  ut  notum  est. 
Item  nee  pecunia  potest  secure  mutuo  dari  seu  tradi,  et  sic  de 
talibus  j  imo  multi  nolunt  ista  charitativa  subsidia  facere,  propter 
tales  mutationes.  Et  tamen  sufficientia  materiae  monetabilis, 
mercatores  et  omnia  praedicta  sunt  aut  necessaria,  aut  valde  utilia 
naturae  humanae ;  et  opposita  sunt  praejudiciabilia,  et  nociva  toti 
communitati  civili. 

Capitulum  XXI.     De  edits  iticonvententibus  qucB  tcmgunt 

partem  communitatia, 

Quaedam  partes  communitatis  occupatae  sunt  in  negotiis 
honorabilibus  aut  utilibus  toti  reipublicae,  ut  in  divitiis  naturali- 
bus,  ad  crescendum  vel  tractandum  pro  necessitate  communitatis, 
cujusmodi  sunt  viri  ecclesiastici,  judices,  milites,  agricolae,  merca- 
tores, artifices,  et  similes.  Sed  alia  pars  auget  divitias  proprias 
vili  quaestu,  sicut  campsores,  mercatores  monetae,  sive  billona- 
tores:  quae  quidem  negociatio  turpis  est,  prout  dicebatur  cap. 
xviii.  Isti  igitur  qui  sunt  quasi  praetemecessarii  reipublicae,  et 
quidam  alii,  sicut  reeeptores  et  tractatores  pecuniae,  et  tales, 
capiunt  magnam  partem  emolumenti  sive  lucri  provenientis  ex 
mutationibus  monetarum,  et  maliciose  aut  fortuito  ditantur  inde 
contra  Deum  et  justitiam,  quoniam  ipsi  sunt  tot  divitiis  immeriti 
et  tantis  bonis  indigni.  Alii  vero  depauperantur  ex  hoc,  qui 
sunt  optimae  partes  illius  communitatis,  ita  quod  princeps  plures 
et  meliores  subditos  suos  per  istud  damnificat,  et  nimium  gravat^ 
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et  tamen  non  totum  lucrum  venit  ad  ipsum,  sed  magnam  partem 
habent  isti  prsedicti,  quorum  negotiatio  vilis  est  et  admixta  cum 
fraude.  Rursum,  quando  princejps  non  facit  pnescire  popolo 
tempus  et  modum  futurse  mutationis  monetee  quam  intendit 
facere,  aliqui  per  cautelas  aut  amicos  hoc  secrete  provident^  et 
tunc  emunt  mercimonia  pro  moneta  debili,  et  postea  vendunt  pro 
forti,  et  subito  iiunt  divites,  et  nimium  lucrantur  indebite  contra 
naturalis  mercationis  legitimum  cursum.  Et  videtur  esse  quo- 
dammodo  genus  monopolii,  in  prsejudicium  et  damnum  totins 
communitatis  residuse.  Adhuc  autem  per  tales  mutationes  ne- 
cesse  est  reditus  taxatos  ad  numerum  pecunie  aut  injuste  minoi, 
aut  injuste  saltem  augeri,  sicut  tactum  fuit  ante  capitulo  xi  de 
mutatione  appellationis  monetae.  Item,  princeps  per  tales  diversi- 
ficationes  et  sophisticationes  monetarum  dat  malis  occasionem 
faciendi  falsam  monetam,  aut,  quia  minus  est  contra  conscientiam 
eorum,  ipsam  f alsiticare,  ex  quo  apparet  eis  quod  ita  princeps  fecit 
aut  quia  eorum  falsitas  non  ita  cito  deprehenditur,  et  possont 
facilius  et  plura  mala  his  stantibus  perpetrare  quam  si  semper 
curreret  bona  moneta.  Prseterea,  istis  durantibus,  quam  inname> 
rabiles  perplexitates,  obscuritates,  errores  et  inextricablies  diffi- 
cultates  accidunt  in  computis,  demisiis  et  receptis!  Oriuntur 
etiam  inde  materise  litigiorum,  et  varise  qusestiones :  malse  per- 
solutiones  debitorum,  fraudes,  inordinationes,  abusiones  quam 
plurimse,  et  inconvenientia  multa,  quae  nescirem  explicare,  forsan 
quibusdam  enumeratis  prius,  majora  et  deteriora ;  neque  mimm, 
quia,  sicut  ait  Aristoteles,  uno  inconvenienti  dato  multa  sequ- 
untur,  et  hoc  non  est  difficile  videre. 

Capitulum  XXII.     Si  communitas  potest  facere  tales  mutcUiones 

monetce. 

Cum  moneta  sit  communitatis,  ut  ostensum  est  capitulo  sexto, 
videtur  quod  ipsa  communitas  possit  de  ea  ad  libitum  ordinare. 
Ergo  etiam  earn  potest  quomodolibet  variare,  et  super  hoc  capere 
quantum  placeat,  et  de  ea  facere  sicut  de  re  sua,  maxima  autem 
si  pro  guerra  vel  pro  redemptione  sui  principis  de  captivitate,  vel 
aliquo  tali  casu  fortuito,  ipsa  communitas  indigeret  una  magna 
pecuniae  summa.  Ipsa  enim  tunc  posset  eam  levare  per  mutatio- 
nem  monetae,  nee  esset  contra  naturani  aut  sicut  usura,  ex  quo 
hoc  non  faceret  princeps  sed  ipsa  communitas  cujus  est  ipsa 
moneta.  Per  hoc  enim  cessarent  nee  haberent  hie  locum  multa; 
rationes  prius  factse  contra  mutationes  monetae.  Nee  solum 
videtur  quod  communitas  hoc  facere  potest,  sed  etiam  quod  hoc 
deberet  ex  quo  necessaria  est  collecta,  quoniam  in  tali  mutatione 
aggregari  videntur  quasi  omnes  bonse  conditiones  requisitse  in 
aliqua  tallia  seu  collecta,  nam  in  brevi  tempore  multum  lucrum 
affert,  facilliiiia  est  ad  colligendum  et  distribuendum  seu  assig- 
nandum  sine  occupatione  multorum  et  sine  fraude  coUigentium 
et  cum  parvis  expensis.  Nulla  etiam  potest  imaginari  magis 
RKjualis  seu  proportionalis,  quia  fere  qui  plus  potest,  plus  solvit, 
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et  est  secundum  sui  quantitatem  minus  perceptibilis  seu  sensi- 
bills,  et  imo  magis  portabilis  sine  periculo  rebellionis  et  absque 
murmure  populi.  Est  enim  generalissima,  quod  neque  clericus 
neque  nobilis  ab  ea  se  potest  per  privilegium  vel  alias  eximere, 
sicut  multi  volunt  ab  aliis  collectis,  undo  oriuntur  invidise,  dis- 
sentiones,  lites,  scandala  et  multa  alia  inconvenientia  qu88  non 
veniunt  ex  tali  mutatione  monetae;  ergo  in  casu  predicto  ipsa 
potest  et  debet  fieri  per  ipsam  communitatem.  De  isto  autem, 
salvo  meliore  judicio,  mihi  videtur  ad  prsesens  sic  posse  dici  quod 
videlicet  aut  ilia  summa  pecuniae  qua  communitas  indiget  trans- 
ferenda  est  vel  exponenda  in  remotis  partibus  et  inter  gentes  cum 
quibus  non  habetur  communicatio ;  et  etiam  tanta  est  quod  mate- 
ria monetabilis  diu  erit  ex  hoc  notabiliter  minor  in  ista  communi- 
tate.  Et  in  isto  casu  potest  fieri  collecta  per  mutationem  monetae 
vel  in  materia  vel  in  mixtione,  quia  si  fieret  aliter,  talis  mutatio 
esset  postea  facienda  propter  causam  assignatam  et  secundum 
modum  positum  in  capitulo  xii.  Si  vero  summa  praedicta  non  sit 
ita  magna  vel  si  aliter  exponatur,  quomodocumque  sit,  quod  ne 
materia  monetabili  non  sit  diu  notabiliter  minus  in  communitate 
propter  istud,  dico  quod  praeter  inconvenientia  incepta  in  praesenti 
capitulo,  adhuc  sequerentur  plura  et  majora  et  pejora  quam 
superius  explicata  de  tali  mutatione  monetae  quam  de  una  alia 
collecta;  et  potissime  sequeretur  periculum  ne  tandem  princeps 
vellet  sibi  hoc  attribuere  et  tunc  reverterentur  omnia  inconveni- 
entia prius  dicta ;  nee  obstat  ratio  prima  in  qua  dicebatur  quod 
pecunia  est  communitatis,  quia  nee  communitas  nee  aliquis  juste 
potest  abuti  re  sua  seu  illicite  uti,  ea  sicut  faceret  communitas  si 
taliter  mutaret  monetas.  Et  si  forsan  communitas  ipsa  qualiter- 
cumque  faceret  talem  mutationem,  tunc  moneta  citius  quam  post 
reducenda  est  ad  statum  debitum  et  permanentem  et  cessare 
debet  captio  lucri  super  istam  monetam. 

Capitulum  XXIII.     In  quo  arguitur  quod  princepa  poaait 

mutare  rtumetaa, 

Solet  dici  quod  in  casu  necessitatis  omnia  sunt  principis. 
Ipse  ergo  de  monetis  regni  sui  potest  quantum  et  qualiter  sibi 
videtur  expediens  accipere  pro  imminenti  vel  instanti  necessitate 
seu  pro  defensione  reipublicae  aut  principatus  sui  regni ;  modus 
vero  colligendi  pecuniam  per  mutationem  monetae  est  valde  con- 
veniens et  idoneus  ut  probaretur  per  ea  quae  dicta  sunt  capitulo 
praecedenti.  Adhuc  autem,  supposito  quod  princeps  non  potest 
taliter  mutare  monetas  et  tantum  emolumentum  super  hoc 
sumere  de  jure  ordinario  vel  communi,  tamen  diceretur  quod  hoc 
ipse  potest  alio  private  jure,  ut  puta  privilegio  speciali  a  Papa  vel 
ecclesia  vel  Imperatore  Romano,  vel  etiam  communitate  olim  sibi 
hereditarie  concesso  propter  bona  merita  sua.  Item,  moneta  est 
ipsius  communitatis,  ut  patet  ex  capitulo  vi,  et  ipsa  potest  eam 
sic  mutare  sicut  dictum  est  capitulo  praecedenti ;  ergo  ipsa  com- 
munitas potest  aut  potuit  auctoritate  taliter  mutandi  monetas 
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principi  concedere  et  se  ipsam  spoliare  jure  ordinationis  et  muta- 
tionis  monetae,  et  partem  monetae  principi  dare  ab  eo  capiendam 
quomodo  vellet.  Item  si  de  jure  oommuni  spectat  ad  commnni- 
tatem  ordinare  de  monetis  ut  dictum  est  saepe,  et  ipsa  propter 
discordiam  multitudinis  non  potuit  convenire  in  unum  modum, 
nonne  ipsa  potuit  in  hoc  condescendere  quod  totaliter  dispositio 
monetae  ex  tunc  et  de  caetero  staret  in  principis  voluntate  t  Gerte, 
sic  et  quod  ratione  hujus  ipse  caperet  emolumentum  in  mutatione 
sive  ordinatione  monetae.  Item,  in  capitulo  Yii  dicebator  quod 
certa  pensio  debet  esse  taxata  pro  factione  monetae  et  quod  de  et 
super  ilia  pensione  princeps  potest  aut  debet  aliquid  habere. 
Ergo  pari  ratione  potest  habere  vel  accipere  super  hoc  plus  et 
plus,  et  per  consequens  tantum  sicut  per  mutatlonem  monetae; 
ergo  eodem  modo  per  tales  mutationes  potest  illud  emolomentam 
levare.  Item,  oportet  principem  habere  redditus  certos  et  mag- 
nos  super  communi tatem  unde  ipse  possit  tenere  statum  nobilem 
et  honestum,  prout  decet  magniiicentiam  principalem  sive  r^pam 
majestatem.  Oportet  etiam  quod  isti  reditus  sint  de  dominie 
principis  seu  de  jure  proprio  coronae  regal  is.  Possibile  est  ergo 
quod  una  et  magna  pars  istorum  reddituum  olim  fuerit  assignata 
super  factum  monetarum  taliter  quod  liceret  principi  lucram 
recipere  mutando  monetas.  Possibile  est  etiam  quod  isto  dempto 
residui  redditus  numquam  sufficerent  pro  statu  principi  perti- 
nenti  Yelle  ergo  amovere  sibi  potestatem  mutandi  monetas, 
sed  hoc  est  contra  honorem  regni  attentare,  principem  exhaere- 
ditare,  imo  ipsum  depauperare  et  statu  magnificentiae  destituere, 
non  tam  injuste  quam  etiam  vituperabiliter  pro  tota  communitate, 
quam  non  decet  habere  principem,  nisi  excellenti  statu  poUentem. 

Capitulum  XXIV.     JResponaio  ad  prcedicta  et  conclztsio 

principalis, 

Quamvis  in  solutione  primi  argument!  forsan  multae  difficul- 
tates  possent  occurrere,  verumtamen  breviter  transeundo  pro 
nunc  occurrit  milii  quod  ne  princeps  fingeret  talem  necessitatem 
esse  quando  non  est,  sicut  fingunt  tyranni,  ut  dicit  Aristoteles 
determinandum  est  per  communitatem  vel  per  valentiorem  ejus 
partem,  expresse  vel  tacite,  quando  qualis  et  quanta  necessitas 
imminet.  Expresse  dico,  quod  ad  hoc  debet  congregari  communi- 
tas,  si  adsit  facultas ;  tacite  vero,  si  fuerit  tam  festina  necessitas 
quod  populus  vocari  non  possit,  et  tam  evidens  quod  postea 
appareat  notorie ;  tunc  enim  licet  principi  aliquid  recip>ere  de 
facultatibus  subditorum  non  per  mutationem  monetae,  sed  per 
moduni  mutui,  de  quo  postea  facienda  est  restitutio  plenaria.  Ad 
aliud  cum  dicitur,  quod  princeps  potest  habere  privilegium 
mutandi  monetas,  prime  non  intromitto  me  de  potentia  papse,  sed 
puto  quod  nunquam  hoc  concesserit,  nee  concederet ;  quoniam  sic 
ipse  daret  licentiam  nialefaciendi,  quam  nuUus  bene  operando 
meretur  accipere.  De  Iraperatore  autem  Romano  dico,  quod  ipse 
nulli  principi  potuit  unquam  privilegium  dare  faciendi  illud  quod 
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sibimet  non  liceret,  sicut  est  talis  mutatio  monetsB,  ut  patet  ex 
prsedictis.  De  communitate  etiam  dictum  est  in  capitulo  xxii 
quod  ipsa  non  potest  mutare  monetas,  nisi  in  certo  casu,  et  tunc 
si  ipsa  committeret  hoc  principi  cum  limitatione  rationabili,  quae 
potest  ex  eodem  capitulo  et  aliis  apparere,  jam  hoc  non  faceret 
princeps  tanquam  principalis  auctor,  sed  sicut  ordinationis 
publicae  executor.  Ad  aliud  autem  cum  dicitur  quod  communitas 
cujus  est  moneta,  potest  se  spoliare  suo  jure,  et  illud  totum 
principi  tradere,  et  sic  totum  jus  monetae  devolveretur  ad  princi- 
pem ;  primo  videtur  mihi  quod  hoc  nunquam  faceret  communitas 
bene  consulta ;  nee  etiam  sibi  licet  quomodolibet  mutare  monetas 
aut  male  uti  re  sua,  ut  dictum  est  capitulo  xxii.  Item,  com- 
munitas civium,  quae  naturaliter  est  libera,  nunquam  scienter  se 
redigeret  in  servitutem,  aut  se  subjiceret  jugo  tyrannicae  potes- 
tatis.  Si  igitur  ipsa  decepta,  aut  minis  territa  vel  coacta, 
concedat  principi  tales  mutationes,  non  advertens  inconvenientia 
quae  sequuntur,  et  ex  hoc  serviliter  se  fore  subjectam,  ipsa  potest 
hoc  statim  aut  quomodolibet  revocare.  Item,  res  quae  spectat 
alicui  quasi  de  jure  naturali,  non  potest  ad  alterum  juste  trans- 
ferri.  Si  autem  pertinet  moneta  ipsi  liberae  communitati,  ut 
satis  patet  ex  capitulis  i  et  vi,  sicut  ergo  communitas  non  potest 
concedere  principi  quod  ipse  habeat  auctoritatem  abutendi  uxori- 
bus  civium  quibuscumque  voluerit,  ita  non  potest  ei  dare  tale 
privilegium  monetarum  quo  ipse  non  posset  nisi  male  uti,  exi- 
gendo  tale  lucrum  super  mutatione  earum;  ut  satis  patet  ex 
multis  prtecedentibus  capitulis.  Per  hoc  etiam  patet  illud,  quod 
addebatur  ulterius  de  communitate  non  concordi  in  ordinatione 
monetae,  quae  potest  condescendere,  quantum  ad  hoc,  in  principis 
arbitrio.  Dico  quod  sic  potest  quantum  ad  aliqua  et  ad  tempus, 
sed  non  sibi  concedendo  potestatem  tanti  lucri  sumendi  super 
indebitis  mutationibus  supradictis.  Ad  aliud  argumentum  sump- 
tum  ex  capitulo  vii,  de  hoc  quod  princeps  potest  aliquod  emolu- 
mentum  habere  super  monetam,  respondetur  faciliter,  quod  hoc 
est  quasi  quaedam  parva  pensio  et  limitata,  quae  non  potest 
quantumlibet  augeri  per  mutationes  praedictas,  sed  stat  sine 
mutatione  quacumque.  Ad  aliud  conceditur,  quod  princeps 
potest  habere  reditus,  et  debet  habere  magnificum  et  honestissi- 
mum  statu m ;  sed  isti  reditus  possunt  et  debent  alibi  assignari  et 
aliter  sumi  quam  per  tales  mutationes  indebitas  ex  quibus  tanta 
mala  et  tot  inconvenientia  oriuntur,  sicut  ostensum  est  ante, 
Posito  etiam,  quod  aliqua  pars  istorum  redituum  est  super  mone- 
tam, ipsa  tamen  debet  esse  certae  et  determinatae  quantitatis, 
sicut  supra  quamlibet  marcham  quae  monetaretur,  duo  solidi,  vel 
sic;  et  tunc  istud  esset  absque  quacumque  mutatione  sive  lucri 
augmento  irrationabili  et  enormi  quod  potest  pro  venire  ex  de- 
testabilibus  mutationibus  saepe  dictis.  De  quibus  universaliter 
concludendum  est:  quod  princeps  non  potest  eas  facere  aut 
taliter  lucrum  accipere,  nee  de  jure  communi  seu  ordinario,  nee 
de  privilegio  sive  dono,  concessione,  pacto,  sive  quavis  alia 
auctoritate,  vel  alio  modo  quocumque,  nee   potest  esse  de  suo 
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dominio,  aut  sibi  quomodo  libet  pertinere.  Item,  quod  istad  sibi 
denegare  non  est  ipsum  exhaereditare,  aut  majestatl  regiie  oontra- 
ire,  sicut  mentiuntur  falsiloqoi  adulatores,  sophistici,  et  reipiiblic» 
proditores.  Rursum,  cum  princeps  teneatur  hoc  non  facere,  ipse 
non  meretur  habere  aliquam  pensionem  seu  dominium  pro  absti- 
nendo  a  tali  abusiva  exactione ;  hoc  enim  aliud  non  videtur  esse 
nisi  pretium  redemptionis  a  servitute,  quod  nuUus  rex  aut  bonus 
princeps  debet  a  subditis  exigere.  Item,  supposito  et  non  oon- 
cesso,  quod  ipse  haberet  privilegium  capiendi  aliquid  supra  mone- 
tarn  pro  ^iendo  earn  bonam  et  pro  tenendo  earn  in  eodem  statu, 
adhuc  etiam  ipse  deberet  tale  privilegium  perdere  in  casu  in  quo 
tantum  abuteretur  quod  ipse  mutaret  et  fakificaret  monetam  pro 
suo  lucre  non  minus  cupide  quam  turpiter  adaugendo. 

Capitulum  XXV.     Qttod  Tyrannus  ru>n  potest  diu  durare. 

In  istis  duobus  capitulis  intendo  probare,  quod  exigere  pecii- 
niam  per  tales  mutationes  monetae,  est  contra  honorem  regni,  et 
in  prsejudicium  totalis  regalis  posteritatis.  Sciendum  est  igitur, 
quod  inter  principatum  regium  et  tjrannicum  hoc  interest^  quod 
tyrannis  plus  diligit  et  plus  quserit  proprium  bonum  quam  com- 
mune conferens  subditorum,  et  ad  hoc  nititur  ut  populum  teneat 
sibi  serviliter  subjugatum;  rex  autem  e  contrario,  utilitati 
privatae  publicam  praefert,  et  super  omnia,  post  Deum  et  «.niin«.m 
suam,  diligit  bonum  et  libertatem  publicam  subditorum.  £t  hsec 
est  vera  utilitas  et  nobilitas  principatus,  cujus  dominium  tanto 
est  nobilius,  tanto  melius,  quanto  est  magis  liberorum  sive 
meliorum,  ut  ait  Aristoteles,  et  eo  diutumius,  quo  in  tali 
proposito  intentio  regis  perseverat,  dicente  Cassiodoro,  discipUna 
imperandi  est  amare  quod  multis  expedit.  Quotiens  enim  regnum 
in  tyrannidem  vergitur,  non  longo  tempore  post  custoditur ;  quia 
per  hoc  ad  diniinutionem,  translationem,  aut  perditionem  omni- 
rnodam  properatur,  maxim e  in  regione  temperata  et  remota  a 
servili  barbaria,  ubi  sunt  homines  conversatione,  moribus  et 
natura  liberi,  non  servi  nee  sub  tyrannide  per  consuetudinem 
indurati,  quibus  servitus  foret  inexpediens,  involuntaria,  et  op- 
pressio  tyrannica  simpliciter  violenta ;  ergo  non  diu  permansura, 
quia,  sicut  ait  Aristoteles,  violenta  citi88i7?ie  corrumpuntur,  Ideo 
dicit  TuUius,  quod  nulla  vis  imperii  tanta  est,  qtue  premerUe  mehi 
possit  esse  diuturna,     Et  Seneca  in  tragoediis  inquit : 

Violenta  nemo  imperia  oontinuat  diu, 
Modcrata  dorant. 

Unde  principibus  destitutis  improperabat  Dominus  per  prophe- 
tam  dicens,  qv^d  imperaJbant  subditis  cum  austeritcUe  et  po- 
tentia,  Adhuc  autem  propositum  aliter  declaratur ;  ait  enim 
Plutarchus  ad  Trajanum  imperatorem,  quod  respublica  est  corpus 
quoddam,^  quod  divini  num,inis  instar  benejicio  aninuUur,  et  summce 
cequitatis  agitur  nutu,  et  regitur  qtwdam  moderamine  rcUionis. 
Est  igitur  respublica  sive  regnum,  sicut  quoddam  corpus  huma- 
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num,  et  ita  vult  Aristoteles  v  Politicse.  Sicut  igitur  corpus  male 
disponitur,  quando  humores  excessive  fluunt  in  unum  ejus  mem- 
brum,  ita  quod  illud  membrum  ssepe  ex  hoc  inflatur  et  nimium 
ingrossatur,  reliquis  exsiccatis  et  nimis  attenuatis,  toUiturque 
debita  proportio,  neque  tale  corpus  potest  diu  vivere ;  ita  confor- 
miter  est  de  communitate  vel  regno,  quando  divitisB  ab  una  ejus 
parte  attrahuntur  ultra  modum.  Communitas  namque  vel  reg- 
num,  cujus  principantes,  in  comparatione  ad  subdit<^,  quantum 
ad  divitias,  potentiam  et  statum,  enormiter  crescunt,  est  sicut 
monstrum  unum,  sicut  unus  homo,  cujus  caput  est  ita  magnum  et 
tarn  grossum,  quod  non  potest  a  reliquo  debili  corpore  sustentari. 
Quemadmodum  igitur  talis  homo  non  potest  sese  juvare,  neque 
sic  diu  vivere,  ita  neque  regnum  permanere  potent  cujus  princeps 
trahit  ad  se  divitias  in  excessu,  sicut  fit  per  mutationes  monetae, 
ut  patuit  capitulo  xx.  Kursum,  sicut  in  mixtione  vocum  non 
placet  aut  delectat  fequalitas  nimia  vel  indebita,  quse  totam  conso- 
nantiam  destruit  et  deturpat,  imo  requiritur  proportionata 
insequalitas  et  commensurati9^  qua  perseverante  eminent  Iseti 
blanda  modulamina  chori ;  sic  etiam  universaliter,  quoad  omnes 
partes  communitatis,  sequalitas  possessionum  vel  potentite  non 
convenit  nee  consonat,  sed  et  nimia  disparitas  harmoniam 
reipublicae  dissipat  et  corrumpit,  ut  patet  per  Aristotelem  v 
PoliticsB.  Potissime  vero  ipse  princeps,  qui  est  in  regno  veluti 
tenor  et  vox  principalis  in  cantu,  si  magnitudine  excedat,  et  a 
reliqua  communitate  discordat,  regalis  politise  melos  tunc  erit 
turbatum.  Propter  quod,  secundum  Aristotelem,  adhuc  est  alia 
differentia  inter  regem  et  tjrannum.  Tjrannus  enim  vult  esse 
potentior  tota  communitate  cui  prsesidet  violenter,  regis  vero 
temperantia  est  tali  moderamine  temperata,  quod  ipse  est  major 
atque  potentior,  quam  aliquis  ejus  subditus,  est  tamen  ipsa  tota 
communitate  inferior  viribus  et  opibus,  et  sic  in  medio  constitu- 
tus.  Sed  quia  potestas  regia  communiter  et  leviter  tendit  in 
majus,  ideo  maxima  cautela  adhibenda  est  et  pervigil  custodia, 
imo  altissima  et  principalis  prudentia  requiritur  ad  eam  prseser- 
vandam,  ne  labatur  ad  tjrannidem,  prsecipue  propter  adulatorum 
fallacias,  qui  semper  principes  ad  tjranniam  impulerunt,  ut  ait 
Aristoteles.  Ipsi  enim,  ut  in  libro  £sther  legitur,  aures  princi- 
pum  simplices,  et  ex  sua  natura  alios  existimantes,  callida  fraude 
decipiunt,  et  eorum  suggestionibus  regum  studia  depravantur. 
Sed  quoniam  eos  evitare  aut  extirpare  difficile  est,  ipse  Aristo- 
teles dat  aliam  regulam,  per  quam  regnum  potest  longo  tempore 
conservari.  Et  est,  quod  princeps  non  multum  amplificet  domi- 
nium supra  subditos^  exactiones,  captiones  non  faciat,  libertates 
eis  dimittat  aut  concedat,  nee  eos  impediat,  neque  utatur  plenitu- 
dine  potestatis,  sed  potentia  legibus  et  consuetudinibus  limitata 
vel  regulata.  Pauca  enim,  ut  ait  Aristoteles,  sunt  judicis  vel 
principis  arbitrio  relinquenda.  Aristoteles  enim  adducit  exemplum 
de  Theopompo  Lacedsemoniorum  rege,  qui,  cum  multas  potestates 
atque  tributa  populo  remisisset  ab  antecessoribus  imposita,  ipse 
quidem  uxori  ploranti  et  improperanti,  ttirpe  esse  regnum  minoris 
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rnnolumerUi  fiUis  tradere  quam  suseepisset  a  paire,  respondit 
dicens :  trade  ditUwmiua.  O  divinum  oractdtim !  O  qoAiiti 
ponderis  verbum,  et  in  palatiis  regiis  Uteris  aureis  depingendnm. 
Trcuh,  inquit,  diiUvmitut,  ac  si  diceret :  pltis  enusi  ryniMii 
durcUione  temporisy  quam  sit  dimintUum  moderaHone  poi^tatu, 
Ecce  plusquam  Salomon  hie.  Nam  si  Koboam,  de  qno  sapra 
memini,  a  patre  suo  Salomone  regnum  sic  compocdtoin  reoepisset 
et  tenuisset,  nunquam  decem  de  duodecim  tribubus  Israel  perdi- 
disset,  nee  sibi  improperatum  foisset :  ProphanasH  gemen  htum 
inducere  iracundia/m  ad  liheroa  tuoa^  et  cceierU  attUtttiam  tuam,  ut 
facerea  vmperiwn  bipartitiMn,  Sie  igitur  ostensum  est,  qood 
dominium  quod  ex  regno  in  tyrannidem  vertitur,  op<Mrtet  at 
eeleriter  finiatur. 

Capitulum  XXVI.     Quod  capere  lucrum  ex  mutcUione 
monetarum,  prcejuduxU  toti  regali  potesUUu 

Deelarare  propono   quod   mutationes   prsBdictse   sunt   contra 
honorem    regis,   et    generi    regie    prsejudicant     Pro    quo    tria 
prsemitto :   Prime,  quod  illud  est  in  rege  vituperabile,  et   suo- 
eessoribus  ejus  prsejudiciabile,  per  quod  regnum  perditioni  dispo- 
nitur,  aut  ut  ad  alienigenas  transferatur ;   nee  rex   posset  satis 
dolere  vel  flere,  quam  esset  ita  infelix  ita  miserabilis,  qui  per 
negligentiam  suam  aut  per  malum  regimen  ejus  aliquid  faceret^ 
unde   ipse   vel   haeredes   sui    perderent    regnum    tot    virtutibas 
auctum,  tanto  tempore  gloriose  servatum.     Necnon   in  periculo 
animse  suse  gloriosse  foret,  si  ex  defcctu  sui  populus  pateretur  tot 
pestilentias,  tot  calamitates   et   tantas,  quot   et   quantse    solent 
accidere  in  dissipatione  sive  in  translatione  regnorum. — Secundo, 
suppono  quod  per  tyrannisationem  regnum  perditioni  exponitur, 
sicut  declaratum  est  in  capitulo  praecedenti.     Et  quoniam,  sicut 
in  Ecclesiastico  scribitui*,  Regnum  a  gerUe  in  gerUem  tmiisfertvr 
j/ropter  injustitiae  et  contumelias,  et  diversos  dolos,  tyrannis  auteiu 
injuriosa   est   et  injusta.     Cum   hoc  etiam,  ut  ad   specialia  de- 
scendam,   absit  quod  in  tantum  degeneraverint  Francigenarum 
corda   libera,  quod  voluntarie  servi  liant,  ideoque   servitus   eis 
imposita  durare  non  potest,  quoniam  si  magna  sit  tyrannonim 
potentia,   est   tamen    liberis    subditorum    cordibus   violenta,   et 
adversus  alienos  invalida     Quicumque  igitur  dominos    Francia? 
ad  hujusmodi  regimen  tyrannicum  quocumque  \podo   traherent, 
ipsi  regnum  magno  discrimini  exponerent,  et  ad  terminum  pne- 
pararent.    Neque  enim  regum  Franciae  generosa  propago  tyranni- 
sare   didicit,  nee   serviliter   subjici    populus   Gallicus    eonsuevit. 
Ideo,  si  regia  proles  a  pristina  virtute  degenerat,  procul   dubio 
regnum   perdet. — Tertio,    suppono,    tanquam    jam    probatum   et 
Sfepius  repetitum,  quod  capere  vel  augere  lucrum  super  mutatione 
monetae,  est  factum  dolosum,  tyrannicum  et  injustum,  cum  etiam 
non  possit  continuari  in  regno,  quod  quidem  regnum  non  sit  jam, 
quoad   alia   multa,    in   tyrannidem    versuni.     Unde   non    solum 
inconvenientia  sequuntur  ex  isto,  sed  oportet  quaedam  mala  alia 
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esse  prsBvia,  alia  concomitantia ;  quia  hoc  non  potest  a  viris 
coDsuli  qui  non  sunt  in  intentione  corrupti,  atque  ad  omnem 
fraudem  et  nequitiam  tjrannicam  consulendam  parati,  ubi  vide- 
rent  principem  ad  hoc  inclinari  vel  posse  flecti.  Dico  itaque 
recolligendo,  quod  res  per  quam  regnum  perditioni  disponitur 
turpis  est  et  prsejudiciabilis  regi,  sed  hoc  est  protrahi  vel  converti, 
et  hseredibus  suis,  et  hoc  fuit  primum  suppositum,  in  tyrannidem, 
et  hoc  fuit  secundum,  et  ad  hoc  vergitur  per  mutationes  monetae, 
ut  dicitur  tertium.  Igitur  exactio  qu88  fit  per  tales  mutationes 
est  contra  honorem  regis,  et  prtejudiciabilis  toti  posteritati  regali, 
quod  erat  probandum. 

Hsec  igitur,  ut  prsemisi,  sine  assertione  dicta  sint  cum  correc- 
tione  prudentum.  Nam,  secundum  Aristotelem,  civilia  negotia 
plerumque  dubia  et  incerta.  Si  quis  igitur,  amore  veritatis 
inveniendse,  his  dictis  voluerit  contradicere  vel  contra  scribere, 
bene  faciet;  et  si  male  locutus  sum,  perhibeat  testimonium  de 
malo,  sed  cum  ratione,  ne  ipsa  videatur  gratis  et  voluntarie 
condemnare,  quod  non  potest  efficaciter  impugnare. 

Explicit  trcustatits  de  mutcUione  monetarwm. 
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Abbeys,  139,  266  n.,  844  ;  see  Moxuw- 
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&o. 

Abbotsboxy,  124  n. 

Aberdeen,  3,  179  n.,  279  n.;  Trinity 
Hall,  466  n. 

Aberdeenshire,  81 

Abergavenny,  451 

Abingdon,  848  n.,  647 

Abirdene,  see  Aberdeen 

Abjoracio,  619 

Absentees,  434 
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Aooonnts,  220 

Aocmnnlation,  83 ;  desire  of,  11 

Acorns,  846 

Acres,  39, 104, 114, 119  n.,  264 

Acton  Bomel,  261,  268 

Acton  (Denbigh),  120  n. 

Adam,  666 

Adam  Bamme,  826  n. 

Aden,  422 

Admirals,  367,  367  n.,  436;  Lord 
High,  441 

Adriatic,  881 
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iBthelfleda,  91 

iBtbeb^d,  184, 146 
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Africa,  82  n.,  422,  494 

Aftermath,  88  n. 

Ager,  86 

Agistamentmn,  621 

Agrestano,  662,  see  Egleston 

Agriculture,  80,  31,  32,  86,  104,  132, 
806,  898 ;  convertible,  72 ;  exten- 
sive, 31,  82,  36,  89,  40,  42  n.,  70 ; 
intensive,  40,  42  n. 

Aichintune,  see  Eokington 

Aids,  183,  144 

Alan,  136 

Alba  Landa,  647 

Alcester,  401  n. 

Alderman,  182,  208,  218,  487,  464 


Aldgate,  401 

Aldhelm,  78 

Ale,  111  n.,  see  Assize 

Aleiae,  273  n. 

Alexander  the  Great,  226  n. 

Alexandria,  418 

Alfred  the  Great,  61  n.,  62,  76,  77. 

78,  80,  89, 127, 137 
AUens,  262,  466,  488 
AUices,  610 

Alnuicche,  662,  see  Alnwick 
Alnwick,  649 
Allotment,  40,  59 
Alloy,  148,  323,  482 
Alps,  186 
Alresford,  402 
Altenstadt,  44 
Alum,  880 
Alvah,  41  n. 
Alvechuroh,  166  o. 
Alverghem,  568,  see  Alvingham 
Alvievecherohe,  see  Alvechuroh 
Alvingham,  648 

Alvinghamo,  661,  see  Alvingham 
Amalfi,  174,  186 
Amber,  84 
Ambition,  410,  418,  432 ;  national, 

428 
Ambresleye,  see  Ombersley 
Ambrosius,  64 
Amercements,  262 
America,  80,  86,  800  n.,  416,   418, 

424,  428,  432,  488,  446 
Ampola,  660,  see  Haiiepole 
Amsterdam,  Bank  of,  327 
Anachronism,  16,  20,  22 
Analogy,  28 
Anarchy,  186,  189,  174,  866,   412. 

433 
Ancilla,  81  n. 

Ancordone,  660,  ue  Ankerwyke 
Anderida,  66 

Andover,  181  n.,  292  n.,  402 
Angevins,  9,  260  n. 
Angli,  29  n. 
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Anjoa,  429 

Ankerwyke,  547 

S.  Anselm,  140, 149  n.,  252 

S.  Anskar,  49  n. 

Anstie,  515 

Antioch,  186 

Antonio,  238 

Antwerp,  288,  489,  440 

Apothecaries,  178,  465  n. 

Apparel,  286 

Appleby,  157  n. 

Apprentices,  283,  310,  314,  315,  363, 
385,  400,  452,  453,  457,  459,  461, 
481 ;  overstocking  with,  467 

Apprenticeship,  455 

Appropriation,  94 

Aqninas,  ue  S.  Thomas 

Aqnitaine,  247  n.,  258  n.,  851 

Arabia,  80,  84 

Arabians,  69,  422 

Arboricoltore,  493 

Archangel,  449 

Archdeacons,  140,  194 

Archipelago,  421,  438 

Architecture,  Normani  139 ;  Perpen- 
dicular, 393,  404 

Arden,  550 

Ardena,  550,  iee  Arden 

Aristotle,  226,  250, 321, 556, 557, 560, 
561,  567,  568,  572.  575,  577,  579 

Armada,  62 

Armorioa,  55  n.,  56  n. 

Armourers,  311  n. 

Arms,  see  Assize 

Armstrong,  Clement,  292  n.,  398, 495 

Arragon,  392 

Arras,  168  n. 

Arrears,  106  n.,  121  n.,  see  also  De- 
fault 

Arrows,  368  n. 

Arsenal,  442 

Arthur,  54 

Artificers,  453 

ArtiUery,  388 

Artisans,  68,  89  n.,  341,  344,  348, 
462,  465,  477;  Flemish,  282; 
foreign,  178,  287,  334;  Italian,  385 

Arts,  industrial,  45  ;  Boman,  78 

Arundel,  Sir  H.,  434 

Arva,  36 

Aryan,  104 

Ashboum,  181  n. 

Asheburst,  Thomas,  447 

Ashes,  45H 

Ashley,  Prof.,  179  n.,  186  n.,  282  n., 
315  n. 

AsketoD,  see  Acton 

Aspall,  162  n. 

Aspella,  see  Aspall 

Assay,  153  n.,  164,  263 

Asser,  81  n. 

Assessment,  107,  120,  121,  157,  165, 


166,  205,  214,  229,  273,  337,  348, 
858,  402,  463,  487 

Assignment,  80,  86,  87  n.,  43  n.,  68 

Assize  of  Ale,  167,  200,  463;  of 
Arms,  146;  of  Biead,  167,  200, 
231,  243,  468,  501 ;  of  Baildings, 
213 ;  of  Cloth,  231,  282,  297 ;  of 
Measures,  115  n. ;  of  Wine,  293  n. ; 
of  Wool,  292,  546 

Association,  288 

Aston  and  Coat,  37  n. 

Audit,  221 

S.  Augustine,  63,  64, 108,  198 

Augustinian  Canons,  195,  547,  554 

Aulnager,  282,  297,  389 

S.  Austin  of  Hippo,  61 

Auxerre,  184  n. 

Avarice,  432 

Aveneby,  552,  see  Hagneby 

Avena,  501,  also 

Avera,  136,  144,  aUo 

Averolino,  552,  see  Haverhdm 

Axatio,  522 

Ayala,  Pedro  de,  445,  446,  450 

Aylesbury,  Bichard,  354 

Ayrshire,  57  n. 

Azores,  420,  422 

Bacon,  432  n. 

Bacon,  Francis,  416,  430 

Bailiff,  167,  212,  222,  260,  848,  401, 

477 
Bakberande,  513 
Bakers,  310  n.,   455,  see  Asaize  of 

Bread 
Balance  of  Power,  424, 428;  of  Trade, 

354 
Baleo  in  Essechisi,  552,  gee  Bileigh 
Balinger,  366,  368  n. 
Balk,  70 
BaU,  John,  359 
Balmerino,  550 
Baltic,  80,  373,  374,  878,  418 
Bampton,  119 
Bangor,  68 
Banishment,  266,  271 
Bankers,  230,  271 
Bankers'  Institute,  325  n. 
Banking,  326,  327 
Baptism,  190 
Barbers,  312  n. 
Barca,  551,  554 
Bardenay,  553,  see  Bardney 
Bardi,  379 

Bardinaja,  552,  see  Bardney 
Bardney,  648 

Barentona,  513,  see  Barrington 
Bargain,  108, 236,  297,  329, 406,  411 

495 
Barge,  202,  366,  368  n. 
Bariey,  71,  114 
Barlings,  548 
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Barmicciache,  552,  see  Balmerino 

Baras,  273 

Barnstaple,  165,  343  n.,  451 

BamweU  Priory,  171 

Baroda,  24 

Barons  of  London,  199 

Barrington  (Cambs.),  504 

Barter,  108,  110 

Bartholomew  Fair,  439 

Barton-on-Hmnber,  343  n. 

Basil,  311 

Basing,  168  n. 

Basingueoche,  551,  see  Basingwerk 

Basingwerk,  548 

Bastides,  217  n. 

Bath,  343  n.,  451 

Battle  Abbey,  195 

Baynards  Castle,  168  n. 

Beacons,  441 

Beanchief,  547 

Beaulieu,  548 

Beccamo,  552,  see  Beigham 

Beccles,  178,  343  n. 

Bede,  53,  57,  66,  68,  103,  183  n. 

Bedford,   121  n.,  210,  348  n.,  451, 

547 
Bedfordshire,  58 
Bedrip,  507 
Beef,  283,  471 
Beeherd,  160 
Bees,  492 

Begeland,  see  Byland 
Beggars,  386  n. ;  impotent,  865, 478  ; 

valiant,  307,  478,  480  n. 
Behaim,  Martin,  420 
Beigham,  549 

Bekeland,  546,  553,  see  Byland 
Bell,  Dr,  453,  454 
Bellan  Gholera,  551,  see  Beaolien 
Bellintone,  553,  see  Bridlington 
Bells,  85  n.,  272,  385  n. 
Belluere,  552,  see  Belvoir 
Belton,  554 
Belvoir,  548 

Bendone,  554,  see  Bindon  (Dorset) 
Benedictines,  69  n.,  195,  547 
Benefices,  303 
Benese,  B.  de,  114  n.,  493 
Bengal,  34  n.,  51,  98  n.,  348  n. 
Bengali,  5,  12  n. 
Beownlf,  47  n. 

Bergen,  373,  874,  375,  376,  436 
Berk8hii«,  121, 157  n.,  547 
Berlin,  545 

Berlinghe,  552,  554,  see  Barlings 
S.  Bernard,  141 
Berwick,  37  n.,  42  n.,  258,  263,  451, 

555 
Bettelsdane,  554,  see  Bittlesden 
Bettesdellana,  551,  see  Bittlesden 
Beverley,  179,   181  n.,  199  n.,  204, 

310,  343  n. 


Bevesby,  553,  see  Bevesb^ 
BialafFo,  552,  see  Beauchief 
Biancilanda,  551,  see  Alba  Landa 
Biaolea,  553,  see  Beaoliea 
Bielanda,  553,  see  Byland 
Bilderston,  see  Bildeston 
Bildeston,  343  n. 
Bildwas,  549 
Bileigh,  548 

Biliguassi,  551,  see  Bildwas 
BiUowals,  554,  see  Bildwas 
Bills,  326 ;  of  Exchange,  194,  230, 

379,  387 
Bilsington,  554 
Bindon,  552,  see  Abingdon 
Bindon  (Dorset),  548,  554 
Binerdona,  551,  see  Bindon  (Dorset) 
Birmingham,  90,  463 
Bishopsgate,  182,  401 
Bishops,  133,  174 
Bisus,  501 
Bittlesden,  547 
Bix,  157  n. 
Bixa,  see  Bix 
Bjarni,  43  n.,  85,  86 
Black  Death,  96  n.,  222,  276, 286, 292, 

303,  336,  362,  483,  504,  535 
Blackmere,  305 
Black  Sea,  80,  84,  184 
Blacksmiths,  312  n.,  395  n. 
Blaokwell  Hall,  204 
Blakeney,  843  n. 
Blank,  153,  154 
Blanket,  Thomas,  284  n. 
Blia,  554 
Blyth,  554 
Boc,  95,  193 

Boccheaelle,  551,  see.  Boxley 
Bockland,  546 
Bodand,  61  n.,  65,  99 
Bodmin,  343  n.,  451 
Body  politic,  6,  322,  499 
Boll,  115 

Bollintena,  551,  see  Bollington 
Bolton  /Craven),  550 
Boltrona,  551,  see  Bolton  (Craven) 
Bonamy,  of  York,  267 
Bondsmen,  360,  475,  476 
Book  of  Bates,  489 
Books,  386 

Boonwork,  102,  219,  see  PreoariaB 
Booths,  173 
Bordarius,  160,  164 
Border,  488 
Bordesley,  547,  550 
Borgo  S.  Pietro,  552,  see  Peterborongh 
Borley,  504 
Borrowing,  see  Loans 
Bortone  sortretta,  552,  see  Barton- 

on-Trent 
Boslentone,  553,  554,  see  Bollington 
Bosphonu,  421 
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Boston,  181  n.,  188,  185,  258,  848  n., 
874  n.,  378 

Bosworth,  404 

Bottieham,  805 

BoQokeselee,  554,  see  Bozlej 

Boudemam,  558,  tee  Dondrexman 

Boordeanx,  280,  295,  867  n. 

Boom,  548 

Bovate,  119, 120 

Bows,  868  n.,  388 

Bowstaves,  388 

Bowyers,  312  n.,  888 

Bozley,  548 

Brabant,  246,  288,  288, 289,  292,  871 

Brabants,  300 

Brachalea  (Braoklej),  552 

Bradford  (WUts.),  177  n.,  278  n. 

Bradsole,  S.  Bhadegond,  548 

Braelers,  311  n. 

Braintree,  343  n. 

Branktree,  see  Braintree 

Brasiers,  312  n.,  457 

Brasimn,  514 

Brass,  126 

Bratfortnne,  see  Bretfortnn 

BrazU,  419,  421,  445,  448 

Bread,  tee  Assize 

Brechin,  555 

Brecknock,  451 

Bredon,  273  n. 

Brehon,  see  Laws 

Brembie,  Nicholas,  841,  842 

Bremen,  174 

Brentano,  Dr,  815  n. 

Brest,  436  n. 

Bretagne,  Duke  of,  344 

Bretfortun,  177  n. 

Bretigny,  249  n. 

Bretwalda,  63 

Brewers,  435 

Bria.  661.  554 

Brian,  King,  89  n. 

Bribery,  493 

Bricklehampton,  159  n. 

Bricstam,  239  n. 

Bricstelmestune,  see  Bricklehampton 

Bridges,  64.  76,  170,  200,  202,  213, 
273 

Bridgewater,  258,  461,  462 

Bridgnorth,  91,  461 

Bridles,  385  n. 

Bridlington,  650 

Bridlington  Priory,  267 

Bridport,  451,  462 

Bright,  427 

Brindellintona,  551,  see  Bridlington 

Bristol.  82,  89,  171  n.,  208  n.,  210, 
258,  261,  261  n.,  262  n.,  284  n., 
290,  343  n.,  345,  346,  373,  390, 
401,  421,  437,  439,  444,  445.  446, 
447,  451,  467 ;  S.  Mary's  RedcUffe, 
445 


Britain,  2,  12,  27,  29,  48,  61,  103, 

188 
Britanny,    246,    866  n.,    870,    882, 

429 
British  Maseam,  221  n.,  223n.,  224n., 

473n.,  493n.,  504 
Britons,  tee  Welsh 
Broad-doth,  890 
Brokers,  825,  829 
Bromsgrove,  461 
Brondissea,  551,  tee  Bordesley 
Brono,  552,  tee  Boom 
Bmeria,  549 
Bmges,  175,  185,  290,  291  n.,  352, 

872  n.,  489 
Bmiere,  553,  tee  Bmeria 
Bzyoe,  Hugh,  387 
Buckfastre,  548 
Buokingham,  451 
Bnckinghamshire,  152,  484  n.,  635, 

547,  555 
Bucklers,  454 
Bofeltro   in   Gomovalgia,    551,   tee 

Buckfastre 
Boil,  Friar,  445 
BoilderB,  214,  247  n. 
Bonding,  139, 177,  272 
Bullington,  548 
Bullion,  301,  324,  326,  838,  858,  887, 

888, 413,  439, 483, 485;  exportation 

of;  302 
BuUionists,  302,  354 
Buneter,  502 
Burcester,  549 
Burcestri,  552,  see  Burcester 
Burellars,  179,  205  n. 
Burewell,  see  Burwell 
Burgesses,  178,  193,  201,  202,   205, 

229,  249,  261,  277,  286,  295,  351 
Burgh,  146 
Burgh  rate,  165,  203 
Burghill,  Moreys,  387  n. 
Burghs,  Five,  88;   Scottish,  207  n. 

264 
Burgundy,  370,  429 
Burmah,  32  n. 
Burroughs,  Sir  John,  281 
Burton-on-Trent,  343  n.,  405,  407  n 

549,  655 
Burwell,  161  n. 
Bury  S.  Edmunds,  19,  170  n.,  192 

343  n.;  Abbot  of,  149  n. 
Butchers,  3,  179  n. 
Butlerage,  267 
Butter,  484  n. 
Buyer,  100,  228,  232 
Bye-laws,  264 
By  land,  646,  550 
Byrca,  49  n. 
Bymie,  47  n. 

Cab  fare,  230,  234 
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Cabot,  J.,  418,  421,  444,  445,  447; 

Sebastian,  445  n.,  447,  448,  449 
Cade,  Jack,  359 
Caen,  177 
Caerleon,  451 
Caermarthen,  451,  547 
Caesar,  26,  30,  31,  32,  86,  98,  95, 102 
Cahors,  194  n. 
Cahorsines,  see  Caursines 
Cairo,  186 
Calais,  168  n.,  1^5,  262  n.,  278,  281, 

289,  291,  353,  364,  372  n.,  389  a, 

439,  488,  489 
Calder,  547 
Calderea   in    Coppolando,    553,  tee 

Calder 
Caldre,  553,  see  Calder 
Calendar,  104, 118 
Calendering,  459 
Calicut,  422 
CaUphs,  84 
Callings,  322 
Calne,  157  b. 
Calshord,  see  Calshot 
Calshot,  281  n. 
Cam,  202 

Cambium  minutum,  150,  263  n, 
Cambridge,  3, 70,  91,  92, 124, 145  n., 

153,   161,  165,  166,  170  n.,  171, 

178  n.,  197,  205  n.,  305  n.,  343  n., 

359  n.,  362,  390,  403,  451,  463; 

Trinity  College,  223  n.,  320  n., 

504;  All  Saints  (in  oastro),  170  n., 

305  n. ;    S.  Benet,  161 ;    Corpus 

Christi  College,  359  n.;  S.  GUes', 

305  n.;   S.  John's  Hospital,  170 

n.;    King's  College,  404   n.;    S. 

Mary's  the  Great,  404  n.;  S.  Rhade- 

gund's,  172 
Cambridge  University,  170  n.,  294  n.; 

Library,  220,  494  n. 
Cambridgeshire,  57  n.,  136, 153, 158, 

161,  305,  402,  403,  547 
Camden,  428 
Campfer,  289  n. 
Candia,  438 
Canna,  see  Calne 
Cannibalism,  346 
Canon  Law,  232,  332 
Canon  of  S.  Paul's,  448 
Oanons,  195,  see  Angustinian 
Canterbury,    124,  206,  261  n.,  290, 

300,  343  n.,  451;  Archbishop  of; 

149,   236  n. ;    (Christohuich),   78, 

123  n.,  124  n.,  504,  548 
Canynges,  William,  345, 346, 870, 373 
Cape  Cod,  86 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  418 
Capital,  4,  11, 16, 189,  820,  831, 856, 

408,  431  n.,  449,  484 
CapitaUsts,  839,  392,  409,  425,  466. 
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Capitularies,  105,  501 

Capons,  346  n.,  484  n. 

Cappers,  397 

Caps,  385  n.,  397 

Caption,  255 

Caraok,  369 

Caravans,  110,  422 

Carders,  391 

Cardiff,  210  n.,  451 

Cardigan,  258 

Carding,  461 

Cards,  385  n. 

Garhfun  on  Tweed,  555 

Cariere,  554,  see  Quarrer 

Carlisle,  133,  177 

Carmelite,  196 

Carpenters,  306,  307 

Carpet,  275 

Carriers,  307 

Carthusians,  195, 196 

Carts,  368  n. 

Caruca,  156,  see  Plough 

Carucage,  147,  148 

Carucate,  120, 156  n. 

Caspian,  80,  84 

Cassiodorus,  557,  559,  562,  563,  564, 

567,  569,  576 
Caste,  95 
Castile,  570 
Castle  Hymel,  554 
Castles,  133,  177 
Catellea,  552,  see  Catteley 
Cathedrals,  139 
Catteley,  549 

Cattle,  111,  116, 123  n.,  184, 424,  469 
Caursines,  194  n. ,  236 
Caverns,  33 
Cawston,  343  n. 
Caxton,  William,  498 
Celts,  55  n.,  61  n. 
Census,  155 
CenturiiB,  52 
Centuriation,  103 
Ceolwulf,  97 
Gestre,  554 ;  see  Chester 
Ceylon,  45  n. 
Chains,  367 

Chalcheford,  see  Calshot 
Champagne,  82  n.,  175  n.,  379 
Champion,  471 

Chancellor,  Lord,  438,  455,  468 
ChanoeUor,  Biohard,  449 
Channel,  173 
Channel  Islands,  263 
Chansbery,  552,  555 
Chantries,  432  n. 
Chantry,  305 
Chapman,  64,  75 

Charity,  239, 496;  organisation,  481 
Charles    the  Great,   67,  80,  81  n., 

99  n.,  105,  117,  123,  179  n.,  184. 
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Charles  I.,  9,  427 
Charles  n.,  214 
Charles  V.  of  France,  321,  416 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  414  n. 
Charters,   65,    184,    197,    242,  269, 
270,  313,  326,  341,  360,  361,  372, 

397,  441 

Chartouse,  654,  see  Witham 

Chase,  167 

Chaucer,  263  n.,  279 

Cheapness,  277,  293,  297,  308,  313, 

398,  416 

Chedworth,  Sir  Thomas,  306 

Cheese,  226,  484  n. 

Cheltenham,  402 

Chemesege,  see  Eempsej 

Chenti,  see  Kent 

Chepstow,  133,  268 

Cherry,  62 

Cheshire,  114,  162,  666 

Chester,  56,  89,  92,  166,  166,  198, 
208,  268,  263,  461,  647,  666 

Chesterton,  362 

Chests,  481 

Cheyagium,  621 

Chevisance,  326  n. 

Chichester,  268,  290,  343  n.,  461 

Chiohistallo,  663,  tee  Eirkstall 

Chicksand,  647 

Childisforte,  662,  see  Shelford  (Notts.) 

Childomo,  660,  see  Keldon 

Children,  394,  400,  462,  481 

Chilosola,  652,  see  Kelso 

Chiltems,  649 

Chilwell,  294  n. 

Chinche  Sulda,  661,  see  Eingswood 

Chinese,  187 

Chinna,  551,  see  Einner 

Chipeham,  see  Chippenham 

Chippenham,  Cambs.,  167  n. 

Chirbeby,  552,  see  Kirkby 

Chircamo,  551,  see  Eirkham 

Chisilborno,  551,  see  Gysborough 

Choccueke,  550,  see  Gokwelle 

Chondisgualdo,  647,  552,  see  Cots- 
wold 

Chonturbery,  552,  see  Canterbury 

Choveramo,  552,  see  Corham 

Christchurch,  Canterbury,  504 

Christendom,  137,  187,  196,  252, 
419 

Christian  duty,  495 

Christianity,  103,  174;  and  usury, 
188 

Christians,  421 

Christmas,  121 

'  Christopher,'  the,  of  Hull,  367  n. 

Church,  27,  02,  83,  399:  see  Influ- 
ence, ecclesiastical 

Churches,  161,  177.  216 

Churchwardens,  479 

Chylwel,  see  Chilwell 


Ciappi,  662,  see  Shapp 

Cioero,  676 

Cimbri,  50 

Cinque  Ports,  204,  206  n.,  210,  212, 

269,  263,  267,  296,  461 
Circulation,  rapidity  of,  409 
Cirencester,  843  n.,  666 
nja^ry^Rn^  6Q  n  .  196,  196,  254,  554 

Civilisation,  Boman,  27,  61 

Civitas,  42,  62 

Clades,  623 

Clare,  163 

Clarerchomi,  661,  see  Clatteroote 

Classes,  4,  338,  409;  mercantile,  840 

Clattercote,  649 

Cleenlus,  663,  see  Glenluoe 

S.  Clement,  88 

Clementhorp,  650 

Cley,  343  n.,  376 

Clercy,  161 

Clock-makers,  286 

Clontarf,  89  n. 

Close,  470 

Cloth,  2  n„  126  n.,  171  n.,  172, 176  n., 
179  n.,  181  n.,  231,  282,  872,  880, 
382,  383,  389,  398,  414,  458,  461, 
468,  466,  489,  491;  woollen,  861  n. 

Clothes,  287, 477 

Clothiers,  282,  384,  391,  392,  466, 
486,  487,  491,  493 

Clothing,  348 

Cloth  manufacture,  231,  249 

Clothworkers,  284,  458,  465  n. 

Cluniacs,  196,  196,  254,  647 

Cnighten  gild,  124, 197,  206,  211,  655 

Gnut,  97,  123  n.,  130,  135,  174 

Coal,  1,  12 

Coaration,  42  n.,  59 

Coasts,  442 

Cobblers,  395  n. 

Cobden,  Richard,  383,  427 

Cockayne,  391 

Cockesford,  554 

Cocket,  258 

Coggeshall,  548 

Cogware,  390 

Coinage,  46,  319, 320,338, 482 ;  black, 
323;  clipping,  266  n. ;  debased, 
290,  299,  324,  482 ;  foreign,  827  ; 
French,  321 ;  gold,  323 

Coins,  89  n.,  110, 114,  118,  148,  387 ; 
Arabian,  84 ;  circulation  of,  409 ; 
denomination  of,  323;  Flemish, 
300  n. ;  gold,  300  n.,  301 ;  weight 
of,  324 

Coke,  John,  462,  477  n. 

Cokesale,  553,  see  Coggeshall 

Colchester,  214,  343  n..  376,  451 

Coldingham,  69,  566 

Colleges,  463 

Cologne,  182,  184,  298 
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Goloni,  52 

Golonisatdon,  85 

Colony,  Boman,  34,  52 

Columbns,  418,  420,  421,  444,  446 

GolmnbuB,  Bartholomew,  444 

Combe,  549,  551 

Combermere,  547 

Combinations,  270n.,  278, 357, 357  n., 
396,  478,  484 

Combrumera,  551,  see  Combermere 

Comborgensis,  207 

Combustion,  153  n. 

Comfort,  275 ;  standard  of,  34^,  347 

Comitatus,  49,  63 

Comme,  553,  see  Combe 

Commendation,  97,  also  98,  99,  106, 
136 

Commerce,  242 ;  English,  419;  inter- 
monicipal,  175,  229,  279,  339 ;  in- 
ternational, 339 

Commermere,  553,  see  Combermere 

Conmiissariat,  256 

Commissioners,  155,  156,  168,  273, 
474,  488 

Commons,  House  of,  246,  247,  253 

Commonwealth,  320,  321,  322,  427, 
499 

Communal  prosperity,  227 

Communes,  175 

Communism,  94  n. 

Communitas,  208,  321 

Community,  231,  and  see  Common- 
wealth ;  Village,  105 

Commutation,  108,  198,  201,  218,  356 

Companies,  397,  438,  468 ;  City,  15 ; 
Merchants,  289, 317,  371;  Russian, 
84;  Joint  Stock,  448 

Compass,  79 

Competition,  109,  269, 290,  291,  808, 
309,  384,  385  n.,  395,  405,  410 

Compostella,  370 

Compotus  Bolls,  220,  221  n.,  515 

Computation,  113, 119 

Conohisala,  551,  see  Coggeshall 

Condisgualdo,  551,  see  Cotswold 

Confederacy,  357  n.,  396,  465 

Confiscation,  433,  473,  480;  of  gild 
property,  480 

Connecticut,  85  n.,  86 

Conquest,  Norman,  486 

Conredium,  502 

Consolidation,  250 

Conspiracy,  477  n. 

Constance,  Council  of,  414  n. 

Constancy  of  employment,  348, 898  n. 

Constantinople,  184, 186,  487 

Constitution,  6,  26 

Consuls,  373,  437,  438,  439 

Consumption,  274,  293,  297 

Conte,  551,  554 

Continent,  173,  246,  395 

Contract,  129 


Convention  of  Boyal  Burghs,  264 

Convertible  husbandry,  470,  493 

Coopers,  457 

Coopertores,  502 

Coote,  MrC.  H.,  547 

Coote,  Mr  H.  C,  102 

Copyholders,  407,  475  n. 

Cordova,  311  n. 

Cordwain,  310,  311,  also  312,  312  n., 
317  n.,  395  n.,  396,  457  ;  alien,  458 

Corham,  550 

Cork,  89  n. 

Com,  12, 182,  221, 225, 230, 338, 361, 
427,  469,  471 ;  export  of,  364,  398 ; 
import  of,  380  n.,  398 ;  Laws,  338, 
364,  365,  416,  491 ;  price  of,  307, 
472,  484  n.,  502;  trade  in,  53,  184 

Cornhill,  168  n. 

Comovaglia,  551,  see  Cornwall 

Cornwaille,  Balph,  325, 326,  330,  331 

Cornwall,  62, 157  n. ,  263,432, 442, 546 

Cornwallis,  98  n. 

Coronation,  192 

Corpus  Christi  Gilds,  315  n. 

Cosmography,  448 

Cost  of  production,  230,  406 

Cotarius,  160,  see  also  Cottar 

Gotham,  548 

Cotsetle,  102,  160 

Cotswold,  547 

Cottagers,  217 

Cottar,  156, 163,  170 

Cottons,  463 

Counter,  454 

Court  Leet,  199  n.,  200,  222,  227 

Courts,  159  n.;  Christian,  232; 
Ecclesiastical,  140, 194, 326  n.,  332, 
337;  Manorial,  108  n.,  400  n.;  Pie 
Powder,  171,  401 

Court  Bolls,  222,  303 

Coventry,  328,  343  n.,  375,  391,  451, 
465,  540 

Coverlets,  462 

Covilham,  Pedro  de,  422 

Covin.  390 

Cow,  102,  473 

Cowbridge,  451 

Gowes,  436 

Gowgate,  466  n. 

Craft  gilds,  124  n.,  180,  181,  264, 
809,  337,  340  n.,  385,  394,  897, 
406,  452,  465;  purpose  of,  313 

Crafts,  179  n.,  430 

Craftsmen,  3,  181,  286,  868  n.,  see 
Artisans 

Credit,  12,  208,  326,  327,  431  n. 

Grevenna  (Craven),  551 

Grime,  106,  222,  350 

Crimea,  186 

Grocards,  263  n.,  800 

Crocoostrande,  551,  see  Croxden 

Crofter,  476 
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Crolanda,  552,  see  Crowland 

Cromer,  343  d. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  433 

Cronoestona,  552,  see  Croxton 

Crowland,  64,  547,  548 

Crowley,  495 

Crown  rights,  251,  255 

Croxden,  549 

Croxton,  548 

Cmsades,  84, 138, 141, 146, 176, 184, 
186,  191,  193 

Culross,  555 

Cumberland,  57  n.,  547 

Cumberton,  153 

Cumbria,  57  n. 

Comhal,  81  n. 

Cnpar,  550 

Cupero,  552,  see  Cupar 

Cupre,  553,  see  Cupar 

Curia,  273  n. 

Currency,  148,  262,  299,  321;  debase- 
ment of,  482 

Curriers,  457 

Customs,  local,  166  n.,  198,  209,  248 

Customers,  257,  288,  290 

Customs,   122,  256,  263,  268,  274, 
276,  352,  389,  426,  485,  448,  489 

Custuma,  NoVa  or  Parva,  257 

S.  Cuthbert,  103 

Cutlers,  311  n.,  395;  Company,  312,  . 
463 

Cyprus,  254 

Dagobert,  81  n. 

Damascus,  186 

Damnum  emergens,  237 

Danegeld,  98,  100,  107, 112, 120, 134, 

136,  145,  155,  165  n. 
Danelagh,  107,  120, 159 

Danes,  2,  80  n.,  47,  57,  58  n.,  59,  62, 
78,  82  n.,  83,  84,  86,  109  n.,  113, 

137,  165,  884,  373,  374 
Danube,  184,  418 
Danzig,  440 

Darby,  547 

Dartmouth,  425  n.,  451 

Daye,  625 

Dealers,  841 

Death,  808 

Debasement,  432 

Debate  of  the  Heralds,  462 

Debt.  106,  260,  353 

DebtB,  207,  208,  229,  266,  267,  279, 

280,  457 
Decay,  14,  24,  276,  327,  337,  400;  of 

institutions,  488;  of  towns,  450;  of 

tillage,  303 
Deccan,  21U  n. 
Deer,  364  n. 

Deerhurst,  160  n.,  177  n. 
Default,  348  n. 
Defence,  367,  425 


Defford,  159  n. 

Degree,  498 

Delft,  285 

De  Monfort,  see  Simon,  Henry 

Denbigh,  210  n. 

Denmark,  87,  174,  871,  437,  445  n. 

Denton,  304 

Deorham,  55,  62 ;  Battle  of,  77 

Depeforde,  see  Defford 

Deping,  548 

Deptford,  441,  442 

Derbei,  see  Derby 

Derby,  88,  97,  848  n. 

Derby  (Lanes.),  155,  159  n. 

Derbyshire,  547,  555 

Dereforte,  552,  see  Dureford 

Dereham,  549 

Derlea  in    Torcea,   552,   8ee    Ldttle 

Derby 
Demhall,  555 
Devonshire,  391,  546,  548 
Dialects,  55  n. 

Dialogus  de  Scacoario,  150,  215,  276 
Diaphinge,  552,  see  Deping 
Diaz,  422 
Dice,  363,  385  n. 
Diet,  286 
Dieulacres,  549 

Dieu  le  Croisie,  553,  see  Dieolaeres 
Differentiation,  4,  16 
Dilvizistri,  552,  555 
Dinner,  285 

Diolacresca,  551,  see  Dieulacres 
Discontent,  350 
Discovery,     418,    422,     429,     444, 

494 
Displacement  of  industry,  452 
Dissolution  of  monasteries,  401,  472, 

479 
Distraint,  261 
Distress,  398 

Division,  principles  of,  18;   of  em- 
ployments, 125 
Docks,  442 
Doctrine,  economic,  319,   see  Price, 

Usury,  &o. 
Documents,  22 
Doddington,  305  n. 
Dodynton,  see  Doddington 
Dogs,  260,  346,  364  n. 
Domain,  101,  146,  156,  157  n.,  168, 

218 ;  Royal,  143,  203 
Domesday  Book,  1,  5,  26,  88,  98,  96, 

130  f.,  155,  217,  334,  357  n. 
Domesday  Survey,  60, 108 
Dominicans,  196,  223,  396 
*  Dominus  Vobiscum,'  448 
Domus  Conversorum,  190,  267 
Doncaster,  92 

Dondardana,  552,  see  Dundrennan 
Dondye,  see  Dundee 
Donfermellino,  552,  see  Dunfermline 
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Donnistabile,  552,  see  Dunstable 

Dora,  551,  see  Dore 

Dorchester,  165,  451 

Dore,  548 

Doremham,  554,  see  Dereham 

Doria,  Theodosios,  421 

Dorset,  390 

Dorsetshire,  120,  448,  555 

Doiioe  494  n* 

Dover,'  206  n.,  207  n.,  268,  278,  288, 

343  n.,  442,  488 
Drainage,  213 
Drapers,  384  n.,  459,  462 
Drapery,  285,  341  n. 
Drax,  550 

Drechano,  552,  see  Drax 
Dress,  266 
Droitwioh,  162,  461 
Dmgs,  382 
Dryburgh,  555 
Dublin,  89, 100  n.,  166, 184,  208  n., 

209  n. 
Dudley,  Edmund,  431,  432,  478  n., 

485,  495,  496 
Dundee,  279  n. 
Dundrennan,  550 
Dunfermline,  550 
Dunham  Magna,  177  n. 
Dunstable,  547 
S.  Dunstan,  83,  137 
Dunston,  305  n. 
Dunwich,  206,  258 
Dureford,  549 

Durham,  554 ;  Bishop  of,  849  n. 
Dutch,  428,  443 
Dutchmen,  284 
Dyeing,  382 
Dyers,  179  n.,  310  n.,  891,  895 n.,  458, 

461 
Dyes,  126  n. 
Dykes,  260 

Eagles,  300 

Earl's  Barton,  177  n. 

Early  English,  139 

East  Biding,  546 

East,  306  n.;  Trade  with,  80, 82  n.,  84 

East  Anglia,  43  n.,  87,  88,  172 

East  Cheap,  168  n. 

East  Greenwich,  215 

East  India  Company,  872 

Easter,  150 

Ecclesiastics,  140,  848;  foreign,  198 : 

see  Orders,  Courts 
Eckington,  159  n. 
Economists,  287 
Economy,  national,  241,  498 ;  miini- 

cipal,  322  ;  village,  67,  78 
Edgar,  123  n. 
Edinburgh,  279  n.,  466  n. 
Education,  465 
Edward  I.,  21,  96, 137, 145, 188, 185, 


190,  204,  214,  217,  221,  241,  244, 

247,  251,  254,  256,  257,  258,  259, 

264,  266,  271,  272,  276,  287,  298, 

299,  303,  819,  386,  339,  389,  418, 

504 
Edward  n.,  254,  268,  288,  885,  892, 

504 
Edward  UL,  9,  236,  245,  254,  256, 

258,  267,  269,  270,  276,  277,  280, 

287,  302,  308,  309,  319,  325,  884, 

336,  338,  415,  416,  429,  468,  495, 

504,546 
Edward  lY.,  316,  336,  345,  374,  884, 

388,  391,  892,  403,  441,  463,  485, 

504 
Edward  VI.,  19,  84, 433,  489, 440, 498 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  248 
Edward  the  Confessor,  2,  83,  95,  97, 

100,  105,  136,  146,  156,  157  n.  178 
Edward  the  Elder,  91,  111  n. 
Edyche,  470 
Eels,  163,  164,  172 
Egbert,  83 

Egbert,  Archbishop,  66 
Eggs,  115,  219,  346  n.,  469,  471,  581 
Egleston,  550 
Egypt,  184,  421,  422,  437 
Elbe,  29  n.,  35 
Elertana,  551,  see  Ellerton 
S.  Eligius,  81  n. 
Eliot,  Hugh,  447 
EUzabeth,  21,  244,  304  n.,  340,  860, 

378,  427,  433,  444,  468,  476,  500 
£11,  113 ;  Flemish,  390  n. 
Ellerton,  550 
Elm,  402 
S.  Elphege,  83  n. 
Elsinore,  82  n. 

Ely,  69  n.,  153,  156, 168,  843  n. 
Ember  Days,  443 
Embroiderers,  894 
Embroidery,  78,  272 
Emperor,  125,  182 
Employer,  4,  317,  839,  364  n.,  897, 

466,  485,  497 
Employment,  496;  constancy  of,  19, 

348,  393  n. 
Empson,  Bichard,  481,  432 
Enclosing,  398  n.,  399,  468,  478 
Enclosures,  474 
Endicamo,  550,  554 
Enemies,  366,  869  n.,  889,  408,  see 

Pirate 
Energy,  10 

Enfranchisement,  360 
English  Channel,  278 
Engrossers,  200,  398 
Engrossing,  231,  295,  466,  484 
Enhancing,  see  Bent 
Enhancing  prices,  269,  278 
Eninghe,  550,  see  Heyninges 
Enquiry,  Articles  of,  156,  167 
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Enterprise,  132,  406,  494 ;  political, 

409  n. 
Environment,  20,  25 
Equality  of  Taxation,  358  n. 
Equator,  422 
Eric,  373 
Eric,  the  Bed,  85 
Erling,  95  n. 

Esoelford,  see  Shelford  (Gambs.) 
Esprit  de  Corps,  409 
Esquimaux,  86  n.,  109  n. 
Esseburn,  see  Ashboum 
Essex,  355,  390,  442,  504,  548,  554, 

555 
Estanlee,  554,  see  Stonely 
Estanlee  en  Wiltesire,  554,  see  Stan- 

legh 
Estates,  Episcopal,  473  n. 
Estate  Management,  67 
Estimation,  common,  234 
Estraford,    554,    see    Stratford    at 

Bow 
Esturmy,  William,  375 
Ethelred,  182 
Europe,  30,  64,  424 
Evasions,  236,  239 
Evesham,    120,    165  n.,    169,    461, 

550 
Evictions,  471,  475,  543 
Evidence,  21 
Evil  May  Day,  453 
Ewervic,  554,  see  Warwick 
Exactions,  432,  433 
Exchange,  108,  125,  322,  409,  411, 

430 ;  BiUs  of,  194,  230,  379,  387 
Exchanges,  150,  263,  270,  301,  327, 

353,  387  n.,  426,  430,  483 
Exchequer,  135,  145,  150,  215,  217, 

262,  271,  515  ;  of  Jews,  188 
Exclusiveness,  242,  351 
Exemptions,  402,  434 
Exeter,  88,  121,  124  n.,  166,  204  n., 

258,   2G1   n.,  266,  290,  312,  313, 

372,  451 
Exhaustion  of  Soil,  304  n. 
Exhibition,  Anglo-Jewish,  188, 192  n. 
Expediency,  495 
Exploration,  422 
Exportation  of  Bullion,  302 
Exports,  854,  367,  380,  392,  426 
Extensive,  see  Agriculture 
Extent,  IGO,  218;  222,  359.  493,  504 
Extortion,  406,  411,  433 
Extravagance,  276,  285,  388,  485 

Fabrics,  286 

Factories,  186 

Factory  Acts,  10 

Fair,  Boston,  172  n.,  280  n. ;  Mid- 

summer,   171;   S.  Ives,  175,  225; 

Stourbridge,  172, 440 ;  Winchester, 

172 


Fairs,  3, 49  n.,  80, 82  n.,  90, 162, 171, 
182, 199  n.,  212,  225,  261,  300  n., 
351,  379,  389  n.,  401,  439,  463 

Ealcan,  507 

Fallow,  32  n.,  70 

Falmouth,  425  n. 

Famine,  96  n.,  346,  348  n.,  349, 380, 
487 

Fare,  278 

Farmers,  398 

Farms,  468,  472,  498 

Farriers,  312  n. 

Fathom,  113 

Fecamp,  280 

FeUowship,  457,  460 

Fenoes,  161 

Fens,  64 

Ferdinand  the  Gatholio,  267,  424,  436 

Ferm,  149, 153 

Fernandez,  422 

Fernando  of  Portugal,  415 

Ferrets,  364  n. 

Ferry,  202 

Feudalism,  102, 129,  136 

Feversham,  451 

Field,  One,  41  n. 

Fifteenths,  see  Tenths 

Finchale,  554 

Finechette,  550,  554 

Finevera,  552,  555 

Finger,  113 

Fire,  213,  247  n. 

Firlot,  115 

Firma,  144  n.,  516 

Fiscamp,  see  Fecamp 

Fish,  184,  285,  302,  347,  354 

Fisheries,  156,  218,  448 

Fisherman,  126,  164,  296,  424,  443, 
444 

Fishing,  12  n.,  29  n.,  426 

Fishmongers,  397  ;  Company,  341 

Fitzherbert,  224,  360,  469,  475,  492 

Flambard,  132,  136 

Flanders,  49  n.,  138,  168,  185  n., 
246,  247,  248,  281,  282,  285  n^ 
288,  289,  371,  381,  428 :  see  Galleys 

Flax,  442 

Fleet,  281,  368  n. 

Flemings,  176,  178,  207,  211,  280, 
283,  312,  366,  390  n. 

Fleschelea,  551,  see  Flexley 

Fleta,  120 

Fletchers  (Arrowmakers),  312  n. 

Flexley,  548 

Flintshire,  162,  548 

Florence,  382,  422,  437 

Florentines,  i75n.,  185, 195,  373, 378, 
379,  420 

Florins  d'Escu,  301 

Fluctuations,  see  Prices 

Fluidity  of  Capital,  408 

Fodder,  29,  34,  36,  69 
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Foenas  nantioom,  238 

Fold,  102 

Folkmoot,  60 

Fontaimies,  553,  see  Fountains 

Food,  346,  415 

Foot,  119  n. 

Foroemakere  (Gasket-makers),  312  n. 

Forchep,  542 

Ford,  548 

Fordamo,  551,  see  Fordham 

Forde,  551,  see  Ford 

Fordham,  153,  163,  547 

Foreigners,  203,  229,  547 

Forera,  537 

Foresight,  10 

Forest,  60,  204  n.,  251 

Forestallers,  200,  243  n. 

Forestalling,  294,  295,  296 

Forest  of  Dean,  62 

Forfeiture,  352 

Forges,  554,  see  Ford 

Fornace,  553,  see  Fumess 

Fomagium,  502 

Fomais,  553,  see  Fumess 

Forth,  90 

Fortresses,  272 

Forts,  91,  442,  488 

Founders,  312  n. 

Fountains,  550 

Fowey,  425  n.,  452 

Fowls,  219 

Frames,  bardic,  46 

France,  135.  140,  175,  184, 186,  288, 

306  n.,  321,  359,368,  378,  381, 486 
Francigenae,  see  French 
Franciscans,  78  n.,  169,  396  n.,  546 
Frankfurt,  182  u.,  501 
Frankpledge,  199  n.,  200,  222 
Franks,  64,  67 
Fraternities,  397,  468;   see  Trinity 

House,  Gilds,  io. 
Fraud,  390 

Frazer,  Mr  J.  G.,  32  n.,  83  n. 
Free  Towns,  211 

Freedom,  96;  of  trade,  264,  288,  437 
Freehold,  262 

Freeman,  60,  88,  98, 156,  179,  475 
Freights,  435 

French,  165,  178,  866,  403,  471 
Frescobaldi,  379 
Friars,  196, 197,  358 
Fjidays,  448 
Friscum,  521 
Frisia,  29 

Frith  gilds,  180,  197 
Froissart,  247 
Frome,  157  n.,  162  n. 
Frumentum,  501 
Fuel,  348 
Fuller,  T.,  283 
FuUers,  391,  461 
Fuller's  Earth,  892 

C. 


Fulletby,  169 
Fulling  Mills,  397 
Funeral,  480  n. 
Furbishers,  311  n. 
Furlong,  115 
Fumess,  548 
Fumiture,  275 
Furrow,  114 

Furs,  284,  285,  385  n.,  449 
Fustians,  467 
Fyneshead,  554 
Fyrd,  99, 134,  146 

Gablatores,  160 
Gablum,  100,  see  Gafol 
Gafol,  100,  also  143,  155,  169 
Gain,  406, 424,  471,  497;  reasonable, 

853 :  see  Greed 
Galfrid,  Bishop  of  Ely,  153 
Galleys,  379,  381 ;  Flanders,  381  n., 

406,  438 
Gama,  Yasco  di,  422 
Game,  30;  Law,  368,  865 
Games,  90,  413 
Ganellusse,  552,  see  Glenluoe 
Garsomes,  473 

Gasooigne,  Aldebrande,  325  n. 
Gascons,  184,  230 
Gascony,  236, 247, 248,  281, 293, 294, 

864 
G^u,  42 
Gaul,  55  n.,  63 
Gavel,  207  n. 
Gebur,  72  n.,  74,  102, 160 
Geese  346  n 
Geld,' 100,  121,  134,  165,  169,  169. 

171  n.,  204,  see  also  Danegeld  -^^ 

Geldability,  122 
Gems,  126 

Genoa,  186,  281,  380,  418 
Genoese,  369,  421.  438.  445 
Gentiles,  189  n. 
Gentleman,  498 
S.  George,  187 
George  IV.,  131 
German  Ocean,  29 
Germans,  26,  28,  31,  34,  35, 36,  37  n., 

47,  48.  86.  93,  316  n. 
Germany,  51,  71.  82.  183,  186,  264. 

859.  375.  418 
Gerondon,  646,  648 
Gersuma.  473,  537 
Gestum.  502 

Gibraltar,  436  n. ;  Straits  of.  882. 421 
Gierondona,  653.  see  Gerondon 
Giervalese,  652,  see  Joreval 
Gilbertines.  547 
Gild,  14,  67  n.,  410,  441,  450, 480,  see 

also  Craft  gild 
Gild   merchant,    124,   179  n.,  208, 

206  n.,  206,  209.  211. 810, 816,  328. 

840  n. 
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QUdas,  67 

OildhaU,  182.  306  n. 
OUiUull&  Teutonica,  183,  S78 
Oilds,  31,  leO,  240,  308,  434,  463, 

163,  486,  lee  Crftft  gild,  Frith  gUd, 

YeomiLD  gild 
Gilpin,  B.,  495 
Oimingliam,  476  ii. 
GiraldiiB  Cambrensis,  83, 176, 260  n. 
Oirdlers,  458 
Oirrala,  5S3.  Ul  Joreval 
tiitterono,  662,  555 
Qlnttebi,  551,  <«  Whitby 
Giuzzopo,  651,  set  Wirksop 
Glamorgan.  548 
Glasgow,  90 

GlusB,  77,  1-26, 373,  376,  294,  846 
Olenlaoe.  660 
Globe,  420.  444 
Glouceater,  162,  176,  309  n.,  363  n., 

343  D.,  390.  461 
GloQcesterBbire,  160  n.,  169,  648, 664 
GloverB,  200,  214,  311  u. 
Gloves,  386  n. 


Grimesbi,  660,  we  Orimslv 

Gtinieabj.    56*2,    tfe     Wdlow,    atio 

Grimsby 
Grimsby,  379  n.,  343  n.,  461,  6*9 
Gioocra,3. 293, 463,405 D.;  Compuij, 

295  n.,  341,  438 
Grosa,  Dr  C,  124  n.,  197  a.,  307, 309, 

310  a..  316 
OrosKteEte,  icr  Robert 
Gcaliua,  281 
Guolesi.  SSI,  S54 
QDBltTano,  662 
Ooantouk,  561,  let  W»Uon 
Guaidotik,  661,  >««  Wfttdon 

GuHTterra,  531.  ire  Wftrt^r 
GuarrerleB,  551.  itt  Waverl^ 
Gnarvicohe,  561,  >ef  Warwiti 
GuHsame.  552.  ite  EveAhaia 
GuLcciflhonibo,    552,     let     Winebd- 

Omenuc.  l'J4  n.,  246,  247,  49» 

Guildford,  451 
GuUdhall,  311 


Godwin.  13fi 

Gaieeboome,  553,  $et  Gyaborongh 

Gokwelle,  648 

Gnlf-atream,  12 

Gold.  18,  126.  301)  n.,  303,  868, 

887, 

Guuler'8  Chain,  115 

38M,414.  422, 486  ;  ratio  of  to  lilver. 

Gysboroagh.  560 

Goldimiths,  363, 301, 3W,  485;  ■ 

Com- 

:5nbcrdaHhei8,  313  n.,  841  n.,  463 

pany,  341 

Hackney  men,  278 

Good  Parliflmtnl,  181,  363.  416 

Haco.  2H0 

Googe,  Bornaby,  2113 

H<idleiHb,343n. 

Gospel,  443 

HflBtltiiii,  Iff  Hagley 

Gothland.  84 

Hagley,  138  n. 

Gourd,  115 

Hagneb;,  549 

'Gra™-d8.DiBu.'369,442 

Grace  Dieu,  549.  668 

Hitkluyt.  494 

Oramo,  652.  565 

HilIc-,  Archdeacon.  144  n. 

GranborouKh,  516.  535 

Hales,  John,  474 

Grandone,  553,  itt  Gerondon 

Halesowen,  554 

Granlclir=.t,r,  '12  n.,  161  n. 

Gtftnli'Mjto,  >!'r  Grantcheatec 

Grantham,  343  n.,  451,  546 

Grapes,  86 

Gravesend,  442 

Gray  Jnbn.  Biahop  of  Norwich,  209 

Graziers,  409  n..  id.  487,  491 

GrazinF!,  424,  469 

Great  Eaatem  Railway,  403 

Great  Ireland,  86 

Greece.  25,  116 

Greed,  232,  237 

Greenland.  78n.,85 

Gregorias  de  Bokenle,  168  n. 

Oregorj-  IX.,  238 

S.  Gregory  the  Great,  81,  508 

Oreifawald.  376 

Greneburgli.  »ee  Granborough 

Greatord.  165  n. 

Gretford.  ift  Gresford 


HiUfdeuc,  43  a. 

Haliffli,  287,  468 

Hall,  278  Q. 

HaU,  Mr  H.,  476  n.,  622  n. 

HaUdor.  79 

Halteis.  311  n. 

Hamburg.  49  u.,  174,  183,  376 

Hitiiiiiabirc.  157  n.,  403,  648 

Hiini'p'jl,  55:i,  net  Eanepol« 

Hanepole,  650 

Hanaarda.  183,  270,  309  a.,  364,373. 

374,  375.  376,  440 
Hanae.  20g,(]f(a  206 :  Leagne,  84. 183. 

372,  437,  440;  Towna,  371,  377 
Harbours.  161.  425  il.,  443 
Harlfliid,  Mr  J,.  286  n. 
U aria X ton.  343  n. 
Harold,  134,  136.  171  n. 
Harold  Haarfager,  85 
Harris,  12  n. 
Harris,  Dionysius,  438 
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HarstoD,  97 

Hartland,  554 

Harwich,  343  n.,  403 

Hasingfelde,  see  Haslmgfield 

HaBlingfidd,  159  n. 

Hats,  309 

Hatteclyff,  William,  387  n. 

Hauochestone,  see  Hauxton 

Haussen,  72 

Hauxton,  97 

Haverford  West,  210  n.,  451 

Haverholm,  549 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  448 

Hay,  36.  37,  38,  507,  531 

Hayles,  554 

Hayward,  23 

Headington,  402 

Headman,  44,  91  n. 

Heaumers  (Helmet-makers),  311  n. 

Hedingham,  177,  554 

Helgoland,  80 

Helmland,  see  Newfoundland 

Helmold,  82  n. 

Helston,  451 

Hemp,  442,  449 

Henry  I.,  133,  143,   176,  179,  181, 

540 
Henry  II.,  134,  143,  149,  150,   180, 

181,  182,  231,  502 
Henry  III.,  138,  181,  182,   254  n., 

272,  287,  502  n. 
Henry  IV.,  336,  366,  367, 370  n. ,  371, 

376,  387  n.,  400,  442,  460 
Henry  V.,  368,  370  n.,  437 
Henry  VI.,  336,  337,  360,  364,  868, 

370  n.,  388,  394 
Henry  VH.,  21,  304  n.,  837,  387  n., 

899,  416,  419,  431,  438,  434,  444, 

450,  458, 478,  483,  485 
Henry  VIH.,  204,  428,  432,  433,  442, 

444,  450,  455,  480  n.,  485,  488 
Henry  de  Montfort,  282  n. 
Henry  Gare,  279  n. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  125,  183 
Hens,  469,  484  n.,  512,  530 
Heralds,  390  n.,  414 
Herbert,  342;  of  Cherbury,  Lord,  429 
Hercia,  522 
Hereford,  149  n.,  178  n.,  198, 209, 210, 

262  n.,  343  n.,  451 
Herefordshire,  546,  548 
Hereward,  69  n.,  163 
Heriettum,  513 
Herleston,  see  Harston 
Herring,  96  n.,  212,  283,  295,  511; 

Busses,  370 
Hertford,  91 

Hertfordshire,  58,  172,  515,  548 
Heyd,  W.,  182  n. 
Heyninges,  548 
nidation,  157 
Hide  (of  land),  120, 146,  156,  157 


Hides,  165  n.,  173,  256 

High  Almaine,  270 

Highway,  401 

Higid,  36,  40 

Hire,  237 

Historians,  23 

Hitohin,  70  n. 

Hoards,  194,  274,  329,  409,  485 

Hohlbaum,  Dr,  545,  546,  547,  554, 

555 
Holdemess,  258,  553 
Holidays,  310,  349,  364  n.,  393  n.. 

399 
HoUand,  371,  374 
Holm  Cultram,  547 
Holton,  224 
*Holy  Ghost,*  869 
Holy  Land,  141 
Hondhabbande,  513 
Honey,  69, 165 
Honnington,  287  n. 
Hoc,  John,  486 
Hops,  172  n. 
Hore,  Master,  448 
Homcastle,  169,  343  n. 
Horse  bread,  503 
Horseheath,  98  n. 
Horsei,  see  Horseheath 
Horses,  163,  172  n.,  175  n.,  278,  346, 

473 
Horse-shoes,  368  n. 
Horticulture,  493 
Hospitality,  256  n. 
Hospitallers,  196 
Hospitium,  144 
HoBteky,  259,  296 
Hosts,  269,  387 
Hourly  Hirings,  467 
Hours  of  work,  314,  849,  465,  477 
House,  30, 182,  187,  396,  450,  472 
Household,  225,  473,  492 
Householder,  314,  385,  386,  453,  463 
Houton,  224,  see  Holton 
Howard,  Lord,  441 
Howard,  Sir  Edward,  436 
Hugh  the  Limebumer,  310  n. 
Hull,  212  n.,  258,  290,  343  n.,  369, 

376,  440,  451 
Hundred,  42,  121 
Hundred  Bolls,  96,  167, 217,  251, 288, 

334 
Hunting,  12  n.,  80 
Huntingdon,  153,  180,  848  n. 
Huntingdonshire,  158,  545,  548 
Husbandry,  224,  864,  899;  Conver- 

tible,  72,  470 :  see  Agriculture 
Husting,  88,  172  n.,  210,  212 

Iceland,  48  n.,  80,  85,  89,  874,  421, 

436,  445  n. 
IckneUd  Boad,  172 
Ideas,  Economic,  16,  21,  98 
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Idleness,  496 

Ilohester,  451 

S.  Bdigooda,  552,  see  Bradsole 

Ueona,  551,  554 

Immigration,  282,  385 

Imports,  854,  426 

Impositions,  489 

Impotent  Poor,  481 

Inch,  114 

India,  24, 81, 85  n.,  87 n.,  48  n., 45 n., 
74,  75,  81,  95  n.,  106, 138,  848  n., 
418,  422 

Indies,  480,  448 

Industry,  132,  242;  displacement  of, 
452, 463 ;  domestic,  894 ;  regolation 
of,  427;  planting  of,  276, 282, 426: 
see  Legislation,  protective 

Ine,  king,  75 

Infangenethief,  518 

Influence,  Arabian,  482 ;  Danish,  57, 
77,  87,  88;  ecclesiastical,  27,  57, 
63,  64  n.,  66  n.,  77,  78,  104,  141, 
174, 384, 837 ;  Flemish,  58 ;  Italian, 
194 ;  Norman,  135,  187,  139,  195 ; 
Norse,  88 ;  of  current  opinion,  10, 
238;  of  merchants,  350,  354,  416; 
of  political  environment,  9,  20 ;  of 
the  Crown,  128,  131,  142,  386 ;  of 
the  English  in  India,  138;  of  the 
Exchequer,  215;  Boman,  28,  58, 
63,  93 

IngSBVones,  28  n. 

Ingham,  554 

Ingoldemers,  224,  see  Ingoldmells 

Ingoldmells,  224 

Ingualesi,  see  Gualesi 

Ingulf,  554 

Inoldarnese  (in  Holdemess),  563 

Inquisitio  CaDtabrigiensis,  166,  166 

Inspeximus,  198 

Institutions,  303 ;  decay  of,  433 

Intensive,  see  Agriculture 

Intercursus  Magnus,  438 

Interest,  331,  497  ;  private,  424  :  see 
Usury 

Interpretation  of  facts,  19,  483 

Inventions,  166 

Inventory,  67,  220 

Inward,  144,  also  136 

Ipswich,  92,  208  n.,  211,  241,  258, 
260,  343,  451 

Ireland,  45  n.,  82, 85, 106  n.,  115, 117, 
141,  157  n.,  171  n.,  263,  300  n., 
424,  446,  488 

Irish,  2  n.,  86 

Iron,  1,  12,  62,  162,  173 

Isabella  of  Spain,  267,  424 

Iscipittena,  561,  see  Sibton 

Isle  of  Man,  100  n. 

Isle  of  Wight,  79,  279  n.,  381,  471 

I  sola  di  Ghano,  561,  see  Quarrer 

Ispaldinghe,  562 


Israelites,  45  n. 

Istanfeltro,  550,  tee  Stanfield 

Istanforta,  551,  554 

Isticchi  Signaldo,  548,  tee  Stykeswold 

Italians,  84,  280, 270, 289, 292, 315  n., 

373,  878,  888  n. 
Italy,  174,  186,  194,  873,  418,  419 
S.Ives,  212  a,  226 
Ivory,  100, 126 

Jacobs,  BIr  J.,  192  n. 

Jacquerie,  359  n. 

S.  James,  870 

S.  James'  Fair,  489 

James  I.,  21,  216,  444 

Jay,  John,  444 

Jedburgh,  555 

Jenkinson,  449 

Jememuthe,  tee  Yarmouth 

Jersey,  115 

Jerusalem,  141, 186 

Jewels,  353,  858;  Grown,  868  n. 

Jews,  82  n.,  145,  171  n.,  187,  195, 

211,  265,  328,  332 
Joceus,  192 

John,  Bishop  in  Iceland,  374  n. 
John  Byse,  816 
John  de  Twyeford,  899 
John  Gare,  816 
John,  King,  188,  141,  145,  168  n., 

181,  182,  293 
John  le  Blount,  Mayor  of  London, 

311 
John  Lynn,  341  n. 
John  the  Good,  of  France,  321 
John  Van,  270  n. 
S.  John's,  445 
Joiners,  395  n. 
Joint  Family,  34  n.,  43  n. 
Joreval,  650 
Journeymen,  317,  395,  458,  455,  461, 

466 
Julius  n.,  430 
Jumi^ges,  82  n. 
Jurisdiction,  137,  210;  royal,  143  : 

see  Courts 
Jurisprudence,  140 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  397,  455,  457, 

477  n. 
Justin,  656 
Justinian,  249 
Justiniano,  Baptista,  488 
Just  Price,  406 
Jutes,  61,  64 
Jutland,  35 

Kafirs,  32  n.,  33  n.,  61  n.,  421 
Eailes,  see  Skittles 
Eampen,  376 
Karens,  32  n.,  41  n. 
Karlsefne,  109  n. 
*  Katharine,' 374  n. 
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Eegworth,  287  n. 

Keldon,  550 

Kelham,  158  n.,  159  n. 

Kelso,  550 

Kemp,  John,  288,  468 

Eempsey,  159  n. 

Kendal  Cloth,  390 

Kent,  55,  57  n.,  58,  316,  355,  548, 

554 
Keroham,  553,  see  Kirkham 
Kerkestal,  553,  see  Kirkstall 
Kerseys,  391 
Kett,  Robert,  434 
Kidderminster,  461 
Kidnappers,  366 
Kiew,  184 

Killos,  553,  see  Kelso 
Kincardineshire,  41  n. 
King,  42,  60,  see  Peace 
Kingston,  John,  375 
Kingswood,  550 
Kinner,  549 
Kirkby,  548 
Kirkestede,  553,  see  Kirksted 

TrirlcVin-tn^  550 

Kirkstall,  550 

Kirksted,  549 

Klaerk,  83  n. 

Klerkon,  83  n. 

Knights  Templars,  153 

Knyghton,  306  n. 

Kynswede,  554,  see  Kingswood 

Labella,  552,  see  Torr 

Labour,  4,  94  n.,  255  n. ;  prodaotive 
andunprodnctiye,  322;  agricultural, 
394,  399 

Labourer,  5,  161,  303,  306,  889, 
362,  393  n.,  409,  476;  standard  of 
comfort  of,  275 ;  statutes  of,  355 

Labricciera,  551,  see  Brueria 

La  Dale,  555 

Laenland,  61  n. 

La  Gulea,  552,  see  Langley  (Norfolk) 

Lagemanni,  see  Lawmen 

Lagrazadio,  551,  see  Chrace  Dieu 

Lailand,  see  Leyland 

Lalanda,  552,  see  Launde 

Lampreys,  279  n. 

Lanark,  3 

Lancashire,  1,  548 

Lancaster,  451 ;  Duke  of,  844 

Lancastrians,  381 

Land,  4,  468;  value  of,  162:  see 
Agriculture  &c. 

Landisca  (Lindsey),  552 

Landlord,  4,  339,  343,  409 

Lanfranc,  193 

Langhame,  37  n. 

Langhelea,  550,  see  Langley  (Lei- 
cestershire) 

Langley  (Leicestershire),  548 


Langley  (Norfolk),  549,  555 

Language,  103 

Lantamame,  551,  see  Llantamam 

Lantona,  552,  see  Lenton 

Laodicea,  186 

Lapland,  449 

Larocda,  553,  see  Boche 

Lateran  Council,  266 

Latifundia,  105 

Latimer,  495 

La  Trinitade  di  Londra,  552,  see 
London,  Holy  Trinity 

Latten,  126,  385  n. 

Lauder,  42  n.,  70 

Launceston,  451 

Launde,  548 

Lavaldio,  558,  see  Vandey 

Lavenden,  555 

Lavenham,  348  n.,  404  n. 

Laventone,  see  Lavington 

Lavington,  157  n. 

Law,  248;  Boman,  25,  28 

Law  Merchant,  178,  175,  291 

Lawmen,  88,  201 

Laws,  Brehon,  74, 117, 119;  English, 
27;  Sociological,  24;  Welsh,  74 

Layse,  470 

Lead,  2,  62,  184 

Leadenhall,  454 

League,  115 

Leases,  180  n.,  159,  855,  861,  863, 
475  n. 

Leather,  256,  311,  885  n. 

Leathersellers,  895  n. 

Lecchebomo,  550,  see  Lekebum 

Leeds,  57,  458 

Legislation,  241,  249 ;  protective  of 
industry,  75,  284,  384,  388,  456, 
489 ;  protective  of  com  grower,  838, 
364,  398;  protective  of  shipping, 
338 ;  sumptuary,  276,  286 

Leicester,  8,  56,  88,  97,  193,  201, 211, 
266,  806  n.,  343  n.,  451,  487 

Leicester,  S.  Cross,  306  n.;  S.  Leo- 
nard's, 306  n.;  S.  Margaret's,  306  n.; 
S.  Mary's,  548 

Leicestershire,  546,  548 

Lekebum,  548 

Leland,  463 

Lendisia  (Lindsey),  552 

Lent,  111  n.,  424,  444,  470 

Lenton,  172,  549 

Leopard's  head^  264,  394 

Lepers,  228  n. 

Lepers'  Hospital,  Cambridge,  172 

Lettelecda,  551,  see  Netley 

Letters,  449,  479;  of  credit,  229;  of 
Marque,  369  n. ;  of  safe  conduct, 
368,  869;  patent,  897 

Levant,  421,  422,  488 

Leverington,  402 

Lewebrere,  Christin,  207 
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Lewes,  82  n.,  117  n.,  461 

Leyland,  159  n. 

Leystone,  555 

Libelle  of  English  Polyoye,  382,  404 

Liboome,  248,  258  n. 

Licenses,  364,  434,  479 

Lichfield,  348  n. 

Liebermann,  Dr,  545 

Ligorians,  186,  380 

liimeiiek,  89  n. 

Limits,  12;  of  exchange,  109;  physi- 
cal, 419 

Limners  (Designers  of  Illamina- 
tions),  312  n. 

Lincoln,  56,  88,  165,  166,  187,  197, 
261  n.,  272,  290,  343  n.,  402,  403, 
450,  451 ;  Holy  Linooents,  549 ; 
S.  Catharine's,  549 

Lincolnshire,  87, 88, 169, 279  n.,  546, 
548,  554,  555 

Linen,  125  n.,  424,  463 

Linen-drapers,  462 

Linenweavers,  176  n.,  285 

Linzestri,  552,  %ee  Leicester 

Lisbon,  419,  420,  444 

Lisoanet,  iee  Liskeard 

Lisieux,  320 

Liskeard,  157  n.,  343  n.,  451 

Literature,  Economic,  492 

Little  Derby,  547 

Littleport,  219  n. 

Liver}x>ol,  451 

Livery,  449 

Livery  Companies,  337,  340,  342, 
465 

Liyonians,  375 

Livy,  488 

Llantarnam,  549 

Lloyd,  445 

Load,  118  n. 

Load-penny,  123  n. 

Loans,  194,  236,  325,  328,  342,  368 ; 
gratuitous,  239  n.,  240,  240  d.,  328, 
473 :  see  Usury 

Locke,  255  n. 

Locks,  77 

Lofustrelto,  552,  555 

Lollards,  358  n. 

Lombard  St.,  435 

Lombards,  186,  267,  270  n.,  325,  328, 
384,  389 

London,  63,  56,  88,  124,  160,  170  n., 
175  n.,  177,  181,  181  n.,  182,  198, 
199,  204,  210,  213,  214,  216,  229, 
241,  247  n.,  258,  269,  261,  263,  267, 
269,  273,  284  n.,  306  n.,  309,  317, 
325,  340  n.,  343  n.,  350,  351,  367, 
372,  376,  378,  384,  397,  419,  439, 
441,  452,  467,  462,  463,  467,  478, 
487,  601,  641 

London,  Blanchapleton,  454;  Holy 
Trinity,    549;    S.    Martin's,    454; 


Old  Jewry,  192;  Soper's  Lane, 
341;  S.  Paul's,  213;  Portsoken, 
124  n. ;  Ward  of  Cheap,  341,  454 : 
%ee  Livery  Companies,  Steelyard 

Londra,  552,  %ee  London 

Longdon,  159  n. 

Longedune,  tee  Longdon 

Long  Island,  86 

Long  Melfort,  404  n. 

Lords,  House  of^  476 

Lorenzo  Strozzi,  373 

Lorimers,  310,  317 

Lorraine,  184 

Lospital  de  Ewervic,  553,  9ee  York, 
S.  Leonard's 

Lospital  de  Lincole,  553,  tee  Lincoln, 
Holy  Innocents 

Lostwithiel,  843  n.,  451 

Lot,  180,  aUo  178,  205,  207  n. 

Louth,  343  n. 

Louth  Park,  549 

Lubeok,  183,  376 

Lucca,  168  n.,  185 

Lucrum  cessans,  237 

Ludepare,  553,  see  Louth  Park 

Ludlow,  177,  843  n.,  451,  465 

Lupset,  496 

Lushbournes,  300  n. 

Luxembourg,  300  n. 

Luxuries,  379,  382 

Lyme,  451 

Lymington,  343  n. 

Lynn,  163,  172,  185,  192,  207,  209, 
212  n.,  258,  279,  343  n.,  376,  378, 
403,  459 

Maoerius,  602 

Machebi,  562,  see  Markeby 

Machinery,  397 

Madagascar,  422 

Madeira,  422 

Madi,  32  n. 

Magna  Carta,  9 

S.  Magnus,  88 

Mahommedans,  82  n. 

Maine,  Sir  H.  S.,  93  n. 

Maintainers,  363 

Mainz,  182  n. 

Maitland,  Professor,  96  n.,  175   n., 

219  n.,  357  n. 
Majorca,  381  n. 
Malabar,  422 

Maldon,  343  n.,  451,  548,  666 
Maletolta,  see  Tolta 
Malmesbuiy,  121,  466  n.,  <«e  William 
Malt,  164,  614 
Maltby,  287  n. 
Malteby,  see  Maltby 
Malton,  660 

Maltona,  561,  see  Malton 
Maltone,  663,  see  Malton 
Malvern,  161  n. 


HBlTarsationB,  168 

MuioheateT,  199  □.,  200,  S27,  359  u., 
463 ;  Sohool,  «91 

MancDs,  111,  117 

Mandeviile,  Sir  John,  120 

Manerinm,  ite  Manor 

UsDor,  6,  37, 106,  107, 133, 167,  315, 
217,  386,  36S,  S62,  400;  lords  of, 
43,  197.  199,  463 

Honor  house,  373  u. 

HRQDel  of  Portugal,  132 

ManofactnTea,  ire  ladaBtr? 

ManamiBBionB,  369,  360,  476 

tlaiiDre,  38  a.,  40,  41  n.,  507 

Haps,  430.  444,  146  n. 

Haigan,  548 

Margana,  551,  aee.Uargan 

Uargaret,  CoanteaB  of  LisoolD.  324 

HargareC,  Queen,  90.  373,  378 

Mariticbe.  550,  >et  Hary ka 

Marisea,  551.  ui  Matteraey 

S.  Hark.  447 

Hark,  119  n. ;  Trade,  391 

Markeby,  546 

Market  croae,  76 

Market- plaoe,  76 

UarketB.  3,  91 

Markland  (Nova  Soolia),  86 

Marlborongh,  179 

Maroa,  S63,  lee  MelTose 

Marrock  (Morocco),  lee  Oibraltar 

Marseilles,  80,  185 

Mart,  368,  439 

Mary,  Queen,  483 

Marrke,650 

MaBonry,  lee  Baildiugit 

Masons.  312  Q.,  396 

MaBB.  124  n. 

MaBsachnsetts,  86 

MasBes,  466,  480 

Master,  317 

Materials.  408 ;  raw,  380,  SS4,  389, 
393 ;  for  ahipbuilding,  142 ;  steal- 
ing, 167 

MatUda,  Queen.  138.  178.  282 

Matteraey,  549 

•Matthew,' 446 

Uatthew  Paris,  191 

May,  John,  374  n. 

Mayor,  211,  212,  305  n.,  309,  311, 
813.  325.  311,  311,  153 ;  of  the 
staple,  366,  391 ;  Loid,  138 

Meadow,  36,  37,  38,  11,  43,  59,  70, 
72,  166 

MeaBtireB,  118,  343,  389 

Meat.  TO,  ite  Rations 

Meaus,  663,  itt  Meaoi 

Meaui,  359,  650 

Uecklenborgh,  83  n. 

Mediterranean,  116,  138,  165,  379, 
416,  137 

Hedium  of  exchange.  111 


Heldrede,  Mte  Heldreth 

Meldieth,  159  a. 

UeUoae,  369,  650 

Henesohef,  606 

Henaora  rasa,  606 

Hensuration,  498 

Hereantihsm,  490 

Heroantiliats,  302.  361.  388,  ui  Bys- 

Mereenaries,  100, 181,  380 

MeroeiB  Company,  341,  372.  iS»,  439 

HerohantB,  19,  69,  123,  12i;,  177, 
262,  819,  315,  660,  193,  499  ;  Ad- 
Tentnrers,392n.,840n.,  371,373, 
US  n.,  438,  440,  165.  462,  644; 
Alien,  166,  181,  186,  229,  267,  261. 
264,  266,  377,350,  386,  -141 ;  Com- 
panies, 371;  Eastland,  874;  En- 
ghsh,  373;  Fleroish,  138,  516; 
Florentine,  545 ;  Foreign,  541 ; 
Irish,  2  n.,  171  n. ;  London,  388; 
MuBOOTy,  463;  papal,  194;  Turk^. 
463;  of  the  Staple,  259,  871, 139, 
440  :  alto  under  Staple 

Merohant  Tailors  Company,  341 

UerohBt,  96  n.,  169  n.,  507,  514 

Heroia,  97,  119 

Mereminm,  630 

Meieval,  560 

Merioneth.  649 

Mersey,  2,  132  n.,  156,  169  n. 

Merton,  493,  649 

Mertona.  662,  $et  Merton 

Meraaotto,  553,  lee  Melrose 

Meesedene,  664,  tee  Missenden 

Mesior,  S29,  tff  Hayward 

Mesta,  292  n. 

Hetala,  76,  387  Q- ;  predous.  339, 
866, 426,  185,  194 ;  traiumntatioii 
ot,  387  n. :  tet  Oold,  SUtbt,  Bullion 

Metal  working,  373 

Hetere,  507 

Method,  16 

Metrology,  113 

Mewtas,  451 

Michaelmas,  160 

Middlemen,  236,  294,  396, 160,184  n. 

Middlesex,  166,  166  n.,  169, 311,  329, 
280,  519,  554 

HiddletoD,  Prof.,  46  d.,  69  o. 

Hiddletone,  tie  UiltOD 

Mieldona,  662 

Uieao.  553.  tee  Meani 

Uilaneae,  431 

MUdew,  108  n. 

Mile,  116 

MiU,  156, 161,  31B,  305  o.,  367,  397 

Milton,  163,  170 

Miners,  63, 135,  432, 112,  194 

Mint,  lie,  368,  301,  837,  353 

Miramonde.  661.  tte  Mirmaad 

Hiravalle,  6G1,  tee  Heieval 
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Mireval,  55S,  see  Mereval 

Mirmaad,  547 

MisBenden,  547 

MisBionarieB,  28, 46, 52,  57, 68,  82  n., 

104,190 
Mistery,  231  n.,  310,  384,  385,  458, 

460,  465 
Mixtilionis,  503 
Molmen,  507,  524 
Molnooas,  448 

Monaoherone,  550,  $ee  Monketon 
Monarohs,  427 
Monasteries,  75,  77,  185,  195,  197, 

387, 879, 400, 432,  466  n.,  479,  545 ; 

Colomban,  64  n.,  65  n.,  68,  69  n. ; 

disBolation  of^  401, 472;  pretended, 

66 
Money^  46,  81,  110,  226,   819,  353, 

386 
Moneyers,  149,  150,  268 
Money-lending,  see  Loans 
Monketon,  550 
MonkB,  68, 64 ;  Irish,  85  n.,  85,  89  n. ; 

Welsh,  85 
Monmonthshire,  549 
Monopoly,  19,  277,  285,  289,  299, 

306  n.,  312,  353,  374,  884  n.,  897, 

446,  448,  483 
Montgomery,  451 
Montpellier,  82  n. 
Monuments,  22,  103 
Moralists,  235,  495 
Morality,  oominercial,  411 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  414  n.,  468,  495 
Morgane,  554,  see  Margan 
Morina,  530 

Morocco,  422,  see  Gibraltar 
Mortality,  304  n.,  305 
Mortmain,  253 
Morton,  Cardinal,  430 
Morton's  Fork,  431 
Moscow,  449 
Moslem,  175 
Moveables,  166,  229,  273 
Mowing,  307,  608,  524 
Muinamo,  551,  see  Newenham 
Mundic,  Sir  John,  454 
MunicipaUty,    23,    198,    211,    226, 

413 
Muniments,  359 
Murrain,  355,  408  n.,  530 
Muscovy,  Duke  of,  449 
Mutton,  283 
Mutuum,  236 
Mylner,  Jakke,  359  n. 
Mystery,  see  Mistery 

Nadford,  157  n. 
Nail,  113 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  9 
Naples,  467 
Nationalities,  424 


NatoraliBation,  886  n. 

Navigation  Act,  388,  853,  870,  382, 

416,424,484 
Navy,  852,  861  n.,  867  n.,  369,  485, 

448 
Neath,  548 

Neoessitas  Trinoda.  66  n.,  99 
Neet,  554,  see  Neatn 
Nennins,  57,  103 
S.  Neots,  548 
Netherlands,  288,  880,  438,  489,  see 

Flanders 
Netley,  548 

Neabotte,  554,  see  Newboth 
Neus,  549 
Neostria,  87,  187 
New  Minster,  549 
New  Shoreham,  408 
NewbatUe,  550 
Newboth,  549 
Newborgh,  550 
Newcastle,  179  n.,  210,  258,  261  n., 

290,  843  n.,  372,  876,  451 
Newenham,  548 
Newfoundland,  86,  447,  448 
Newmarket,  70  n. 
Newport  (Mon.)»  451 
Newsham,  549 
Newstead  by  Sherwood,  549 
Newstede  in  Anoolm,  548,  555 
Newton  ^nc),  122  n.,  160  n. 
Newton  S.  Giles,  402 
Nicholas,  Sheriff,  153 
Nietta,  551,  see  Neath 
Niette,  554,  see  S.  Neots 
Niewestede,   553,  see    Newstead    by 

Sherwood 
Night  work,  314 
NihiUsts,  358  n. 
Ninborgo,  551,  see  Newbnrgh 
S.  Ninian,  90 

Niobottoli,  552,  see  Newbattle 
Nio  Mostriere,  553,  see  New  Minster 
Niuxumi,  552,  see  Neus 
Nizam,  219  n. 
Nobiles,  42 

Noble  (coins),  119  n.,  281,  361,  387  n. 
Nocchosa,  562,  see  Nocton 
Nooketoneparc,  653,  see  Nocton 
Noctele,  547 
Nocton,  648 

Nofmoustier,  563,  see  New  Minster 
Nomads,  26,  29»  61  n. 
Nonnecoton,  563,  see  Cotham 
Nonyngton,  see  Honnington 
Norettona,  652,  see  Northampton 
Norfolk,  156,  297,  305  n.,  390,  400, 

476  n.,  546,  649,  664 
Normandy,  48,  368  n.,  429 
Norsemen,  84,  87,  421 
North  America,  31  n.,  33  n. 
North  Cape,  80 
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Northampton,  185,  261,  343  n.,  401 
n.,  451 ;  S.  Andrew's,  549 

NorthamptonBhire,  168  n.,  484  n., 
549,  554 

North-East  Passage,  447  n.,  448 

North- West  Passage,  447 

Northumberland,  66,  67,  210,  549; 
Duke  of,  438 

Northumbria,  2,  43  n.,  54,  57  n., 
96  n. 

North  Biding,  546 

North  Wales,  263 

Norway,  35,  80,  85,  280,  281,  871, 
376,  377,  436 

Norwich,  92,  171,  175,  178,  181  n., 
192,  197,  212  n.,  261  n.,  267,  279 
n.,  290,  305  n.,  343  n.,  867, 394  n., 
400,  452,  459,  467 

Nostell,  550 

Nottelea  presso  a  Tamo,  552,  see 
I'^octele 

Nottingham,  37  n.,  88,  172.  173, 
180,  209  n.,  261  n.,  294,  343  n., 
451,  546 

Nottinghamshire,  549 

Nova  Scotia,  86 

Novelluogho,  551,  see  Newstede 

Novelluogo  Scirenda,  552,  tee  New- 
stead  by  Sherwood 

Novgorod,  84,  184 

NoYOohotano,  550,  see  Cotham 

Nuns,  Augustinian,  547,  555 

Nuns,  Benedictine,  547 

Nuns,  Cistercian,  547 

Nuremberg,  420 

Oath,  312,  455,  465 

Oats,  70  n.,  71,  304  n.,  503 

Ocketran,  553,  see  Holm  Gultram 

Offa,  80, 100 

Oil,  126,  449,  457 

S.  Olaf,  83,  88 

Olcheltramo,  553,  see  Holm  Gultram 

Ombersley,  120  n. 

Open  field,  70,  469 

Opera  Yendita,  221,  349,  357,  520, 
see  also  Services,  predial 

Opinion,  Economic,  491 

Oppression,  by  employers,  317;  by 
merchants,  312  n.,  314 

Orders,  religious,  147,  254,  see  Cis- 
tercian, Cluniac,  &c. 

Ordeum,  501 

Ordinances,  French,  306,321;  of  gilds, 
397,  454;  on  usury,  326 

Orduuelle,  see  Orwell 

Oresme,  Nicholas,  819,  320,  321 

Organisation,  499 

Organism,  6,  13,  14 

Orinesby,  551,  see  Ormesby 

Ormesby,  548,  553 

Orphans,  305  n. 


Ortobellanda,  552,  see  Northumber- 
land 

Orwell,  98  n. 

Oseney,  549 

Ostend,  368 

Osuea,  552,  see  Oseney 

Othere,  80 

Otho  II.,  194 

Ottubo,  552,  see  Newboth 

Ounce,  117,  148 

Overpopulation,  395 

Overtrading,  431 

Ovid,  557 

Oxen,  38,  73,102,  104,  111  n.,  116, 
163,  473 

Oxford,  172,  179,  180,  209  n.,  210, 
212,  266,  343  n.,  400,  451,  452, 
463,  541,  554;  Merton  College 
Library,  223  ;  S.  Michael's,  177 ; 
Oriel  CoUege,  554 

Oxfordshire,  144  n.,  471,  484,  549 

Pageants,  275 

Pageham,  see  Pagham 

Pagham,  157  n. 

Pagus,  42 

Palaces,  275 

Palladius,  493 

Palmers'  Gild,  465 

Pampisford,  118  n. 

Pannage,  161 

Pannagium,  505 

Papas,  85  n. 

Paris,  180,  321 

Paris,  see  Matthew 

Parishes,  161,  414  n. 

Parker,  Mr  J.  H.,  258  n. 

Parkeston  408 

Parliament,  246,  250,  258,  267,  268, 

269,  270,  290,  291,  803,  306  n., 

308  n.,  313,  828, 886,  354,  858,  384, 

398,  467,  471,  477  n. 
Parr,  Dame  Maud,  287  n. 
Parsore,  552,  see  Pershore 
Partnership,  329 
Pasqualigo,  L.,  447 
Passages,  common,  294 
Paston,  367 
Paston,  Agnes,  366 
Pasture,    30,   36,  38,  41,   59,   361, 

362  n.,  398 
Patel,  107 
Patent,  445  n. 
Pauperism,  480 
Pavia,  186 
Payment,  mode  of,  116;  by  tale  or  by 

weight,  118,  153,  164,  300  n. 
Payva,  Alfonso  de,  422 
Peace,  King's,  140,  143, 180  n.,  281, 

326  ;  of  God,  140,  180  n. 
Peak,  62 
Peasants'  Bevolt,  158  n.,  835,  358 
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Peokham,  Arohbishop,  190 

Peounia  locata,  227 

Pedlar  498 

PeU,  Mr  0.  F.,  120  n.,  161  n. 

Pelterers,  395  n. 

Pembroke,  451 

Pendioe,  208  n. 

Penny,  118 

Pennyweight,  148 

Pepper,  125  n. 

Pepperers,  214,  341 

Perch,  119 

Pereyaslav,  189  n. 

Periculum  sortis,  238 

Perot  le  Taillour,  389  n. 

Pershore,  159  n.,  550 

Persia,  449 

Persian  Gnlf,  422 

Perth,  279  n. 

Pemzzi,  379,  545,  547,  554,  555 

Pestilence,  303,  347,  349,  403 

Peterborough,  549 

Peter's  Pence,  100, 141,  252 

Petrie,  Dr,  89  n. 

Pewterers,  311  n. 

Philip,  283 

PhiUp  and  Mary,  462,  449 

Philip  of  Yalois,  246 

PhiUppa,  9 

PhysiciEd  conditions,  12,  14,  92 

Physician,  267,  465  n. 

Piaoenza,  185 

Picheringa,  $ee  Pickering 

Pickering,  156  n. 

Picot,  162,  163 

Plots,  53,  54,  64 

Piepowder,  401,  see  Courts 

Piers,  442 

Pigg's  Case,  361 

Pigs,  163,  469 

Pilgrims,  80  n.,  90,  263,  370 

Pilots,  441 

Pinder,  23,  91 

Pipe  of  wine,  295 

Pipe  RoUs,  163,  220 

Pipewell,  549 

PipeweUe,  653,  see  Pipewell 

Pippuella,  651,  see  Pipewell 

Piracy,  47,  48,  49,  173,  278,  376,  389, 
437 

Pirates,  88,  279,  304  n.,  336,  377,  442, 
444 

Pisa,  174,  186, 373,  389  n.,  430 n.,  437, 
438 

Pistrina,  520 

Plague,  303,  see  Black  Death,  Pesti- 
lence 

Plantagenets,  139,  174 

Plato,  226,  237,  299,  345,  363,  481, 
483,  485 

Plautus,  424 

Plays,  316  n. 


Plenty,  249,  393  n.,  398,  415,  416 
Plough,  40,  42  n.,  126,  156,  471,  492, 

507,  514,  533,  $ee 
Ploughman,  126,  223,  286,  349  n. 
Plumbers,  312  n. 
Plutarch,  576 

Plymouth,  843  n.,  425  n.,  451 
Po,  186 

Poiwic,  see  Powick 
Pole,  Cardinal,  495 
PoUoe,  222,  259,  412 
Policy,  commercial,  350,  423  ;  public, 

424 ;  trade,  124,  245,  287,  337 
Political  conditions,  8,  14,  20, 55, 85, 

111,  136 
Pollards,  262,  300 
Poll  tax,  344,  356 
Polo,  Marco,  420 
Pontefract,  343  n.,  451 
Ponteruberto,  551,  see  Robert's  Bridge 
Poor,  216,  307,  337,  346,  472 
Poor  Law,  365,  434 
Pope,  194,  252,  253,  396,  424 
Pope's  merchants,  328,  332,  379,  887 
Population,   160,  803,   804  n.,  844, 

846,  395,   415,  426,  427,  474  n., 

476;  maintenance  of  rural,  868, 

469 
Port,  123 
Portgerefa,  124  n. 
Portreeve,  212 
Ports,  168  n.,  258,  290,  867,  425  n., 

451 
Portsmouth,  461 
Portugal,  371,  381  n.,  882,  448 
Portuguese,  418,  422,  433,  447 
Possessio,  62 
Potosi,  432,  494 
Pots,  brass,  309  n. 
Pottage,  286 
Poulson,  310 
Pound,  117 
Poundage,  267 
Poverty,  393 
Power,    416,    416,    422,    427,    498; 

balance  of,  428 ;  national,  246, 322, 

338, 491 ;  purchasing,  410 ;  of  state, 

412 
Powick,  159  n. 
Praepositus,  91,  106,  222 
Precariae,  219  n.,  366  n.,  517 
Preachers,  412 
Pre-emption,  143 
Premonstratensian  Canons,  192, 196, 

547 
Presteigh,  451 
Preston,  451,  465 
Preston  (Kent),  408  n. 
Prices,    230,    277,    286,    293,    294, 

306  n.,  308,  383,  389,  393  n.,  405, 

436,  469,  478 ;  calculated,  410,  486 ; 

doctrine  of,  232;  enhancing,  269; 
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fair,  230,  234 ;  fluctaations  of,  406 ; 

high,  491;  interpretation  of,  18; 

just,  406;  normal,  233 ;  reasonable, 

250,  307,  313,  407 ;  regulated,  234 ; 

rise  of,  483;  ruled,  373;  stability 

of,  485 
Priest,  155,  303,  305,  306  n. 
Prima  Vista,  445 
Prince,  320,  324 
Princeps,  42,  49,  50 
Prisa,  recta,  257 
Prisage,  144 
Prise,  217,  255,  262 
Prisons,  347  n. 
Proclamation,  306,  307 
Production,  cost  of,  406 
Productive,  see  Labour 
Profit,  406 
Progress,  272 
Property,  40,  93,  236,  255  n.,  496; 

common,  474 ;  ideal,  41 
Proportion,  499 
Prosperity,  272,  393,  423 
Protection!  296  n.,  366,  368, 373,  436 
Protective  Legislation,  see  Legislation 
Provost,  91  n. 

Prussia,  281,  370  n.,  371,  374,  377 
Prussian  Company,  371 
Purveyance,  143,  255,  262 
Pyx,  149 

Quality  of  goods,  314 
Quarrer,  548 
Queensborough,  451 
Quit-rents,  407 
Quoits,  363 

Baceina  520 

Badman,  159 

Badnor,  451 

Badulfus,  162 

Bafn,  79 

Bamizea,  552,  tee  Bamsey 

Bams,  392 

Bamsey,  211  n.,  548 

Banpandona  in  Toroea,  552,  see  Be- 

pingdon 
Banulf  de  Granville,  153 
Banulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  540 
Bate,  of   gold  and  silver,   323 ;  of 

interest,  331, 332;  reasonable,  228, 

230 
Bations,  348,  399,  477,  485 
Baulx,  tee  Flambard 
Bavenspur,  378 
Bayats  74 

Beading,  197,  203,  543 
Beaping,  201,  307 
Becoinage,  387,  432 
Bedmarley,  122  n. 
Beepham,  343  n. 
Beeve,  155 


Beformation,  412 

Beform  Bill,  9 

*Begent,'436n. 

Begrators,  200,  460 

Be^lation,  245,  298,  307,  405,  499 ; 
industrial,  457 ;  local,  264 ;  nation- 
al, 243 

Belative  superiority,  423 

Belies,  22 

Bemains,  Boman,  91 

Bent,  5,  17,  198,  202,  218,  305,  324, 
348,    355,    363,    407,    425,    473 
candle,  359  n. ;  enhancers  of,  412 
enhancing,  468, 484 ;  of  assize,  516 
of  houses,  291,  462,  478,  543;  re- 
missions of,  408  n. 

Bepairs,  159  n.,  161,  168,  182,  451, 
522 

Bepingdon,  547 

Bepresentation,  241 

Beprisals,  280,  366,  374,  375 

Bepton,  547 

Besources,  military,  136 

Besponsibility,  259,  269, 314 ;  collect- 
ive, 202,  263  n.,  504;  fiscal,  98; 
royal,  216 

Betail,  231,  293,  350,  386,  463 

Betinues,  349,  363,  399 

Bevenue,  150,  482,  483;  ecdesiasti- 
oal,.252;  Norman,  142;  tee  Taxa- 
tion 

Bevesbi,  553,  tee  Bevesby 

Bevesby,  549 

Bhine,  86,  278 

Bhode  Island,  86 

Bhone,  185 

Bhyddlan,  162 

Bibble,  2,  122  n.,  155, 159  n. 

Bicardo,  287 

Bichard,  bishop  of  London,  150, 
216 

Bichard  de  Malabestia,  192,  555 

Bichard  de  Munfichet,  513 

Bichard  L,  138,  147,  182,  185,  187, 
191,  192,  Ua^  281,  282 

Bichard  IL,  21,  TO,  337,  340,  351, 
359,  366,  370,  370  n.,  371,  375  n., 
398,  415,  416,  427,  434,  478 

Bichard  lU.,  337,  388 

Bichard  Lyons,  342  n. 

Biches,  natural  and  artificial,  322 

Bichmond,  550 

Bidmerlege,  tee  Bedmarley 

Biga,  440 

Bights  of  property,  94  n. 

Bings,  269,  484 

Biots,  197,  350 

Bipgoos,  525 

Bisk,  235,  237,  295,  326  n.,  329,  331, 
433,  497 

Bisvals,  553,  tee  Bivaulx 

Bivalse,  553,  tee  Bivaulx 
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Bivalsi,  550,  iee  Bivaolz 

Bivanlx,  545,  550 

Rivers  92  172 

Boads,*  58,  75,   108,  200,  260,   400, 

401 
Robert  Grossteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

193,  223,  494  n. 
Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  200,  201 
Robert  the  Bruce,  380 
Robert's  Bridge,  549 
Boohe,  550,  553 
Boche  Abbey,  473  n. 
Bochelle,  184 
Bochester,  177,  451 
Bod,  114 
Bodez,  247  n. 

Boger,  Bishop  of  London,  271  n. 
Boger  of  Estra,  202 
iRoger  of  Hoveden,  83  n. 
Bogers,  Prof.   J.    E.  Thorold,   220, 

300  n.,  304  n.,  356  n.,  393  n.,  400, 

477  n.,  483,  486 
Boll  of  the  Pipe,  153,  220 
Bolls  House,  199 
Bomans,  48,  102,  104,  137,  207  n., 

208  n. 
Borne,  25,  29, 32, 34,  63,  81, 100, 185 ; 

pagan,  189  n. 
Bomney,  503 
Bood,  114,  119  n. 
Bopemaking,  435,  462 
Bosaries,  300 
Bosedale,  550 

Bosedalla,  550,  see  Bosedale 
Boses,  Wars  of,  349,  402 
Boatock,  376 
Bottingdean,  403 
Boucester,  549 

Bouen,  80,  125,  176,  177,  180,  185 
Round,  Mr  J.  H.,  121,  157  n. 
Routes,  commercial^  64;  trade,  184, 

186 
Bovergne,  247  n. 
Bovers  of  the  Sea,  366 
Rovincestri,  662,  see  Rouoester 
Royston,  70  n. 
Rufford,  649 
Rufifort,  563,  see  Rufford 
Ruffe rte,  653,  see  Rufford 
Rule,  Monastic,  191  n.,  196 
Runes,  46 
Russets,  467 
Russia,  31,  40,  44,  84, 189  n.,  359  n., 

418 
Russia  Company,  449 
Rustington,  604,  616 
Rye,  71,  304  n.,  442,  603 

Sabot,  Elias,  267 
Sac,  98,  159  n.,  171  n.,  197  n. 
Saddlers,  306,  396  n.,  396,  458 
Safe  Conduct,  282,  368,  369,  383 


Sailings,  435 

SaiUi,  558,  see  Sallay 

Sailors,  108,  185,  279,  866,  441,  443, 

479 
S.  Agata,  see  Richmond 
S.  Albans,  92,  202,  859,  359  n.,  535, 

548 
S.  Andrea  de  Vemiyicehe,   551,  tee 

York,  S.  Andrew's 
S.  Andrews,  90 

Saint  Anban,  558.  see  S.  Albans 
S.  Caterina,  552,  see  Linooln 
S.  Denys,  80 
S.  Malo,  278 
S.  Mary  Cray,  816 
S.  Omer,  168  n. 

Sainte  Agache,  558,  tee  Bichmond 
Sainte  Chateline  de  Lincole,  554,  see 

Lincoln,  S.  Catharine's 
Saints,  68 
Saladin  Tithe,  146 
Salar  Jung,  219  n. 
Salford,  159  n. 
Salisbury,  255, 348  n.,  890/451 ;  Earl, 

367 
Sail,  348  n. 
Sallay,  550 

Sallebi,  551,  552,  tee  Solby 
Salleo,  553,  see  Sallay 
Salop,  262  n. 
Salt,  69, 126,  162 
Salterea,  551,  see  Saltrey 
Saltrey,  548 

Sanchimento,  550,  see  Clementhorp 
Sandwich,  123  n.,  258,  290,  305  n.. 

343  n.,  367,  604 
San  Francisco,  187 
Saperinghamo,   662,   see   Sempring- 

ham 
Saracens,  82  n.,  186 
Sarclare,  607 
Satins,  467 
Saturdays,  443 
Sautrai,  554,  see  Saltrey 
Savage,  108 
Saxon  Shore,  48,  68 
Saxons,  28  n.,  51,  68,  117 
Scaldings,  300 
Scandinavia,  174,  373,  374 
Scarborough,  82  n.,  343  n.,  366,  402, 

436,  442,  451 
Scholars,  438,  479 
Science,  economic,  16,  18 
Scio,  438 

Sclavonians,  381  n. 
Scot  and  Lot,  178,  180,  205,  207  n., 

312,  462 
Scotland,  46  n.,  48,  136,  175,  249  n., 

264,  281,  466  n.,  488,  650 
Scots,  53,  54,  64,  366 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  359  n. 
Scriveners,  312  n. 
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Sorutton,  Mr  T.  E.,  108 

Soutage,  184,  146,  147,  148,  253 

Sea  marks,  441 

Seamanship,  424 

Seamen,  426,  435 

Search,  457 ;  right  of,  385 

Security,  278,  332 

Sedgebrook,  225 

Seebohm,  Mr,  93  n.,  102,  159,  800  n., 

304  n.,  308 
Seed,  68,  219,  472 
Seggebroch,  tee  Sedgebrook 
Seignorage,  387 
Seine,  185 
Selby,  650 

Self-sufficiency,  13,  67,  430 
SeUer,  109,  228,  282,  405,  407  n. 
Sempringham,  549 
Seneca,  576 
Senescalcia,  222 
Seneschal,  222,  225 
Serf,  28,    35  n.,  43,  60,  156,  160, 

163 
Serfdom,  337,  360,  475 
Serrura,  523 
Servants,  306,  317  n.,  362,  385,  896, 

399 
Services,    97,    99;     military,    184; 

predial,  102,  156  n.,  201,  216,  219, 

221,  305,  356,  367  n. ,  869, 407,  476, 

504,  507,  513,  531 
Servus,  see  Serf,  also  Slave 
Sestri,  662,  665 
Seven  Cities,  445 
Shapp,  660 

Shardelowe,  Ela,  287  n. 
Sharpe,  John,  367  n. 
Shaston,  461 
Shearmen,  311,  317  n.,  391,  396  n., 

469,  461 
Sheep,  102, 125, 163, 346  n.,  392, 460, 

484  n.,  492 
Sheep  farming,  304  n.,  361,  408  n., 

468 
Sheepcote,  862 
Sheep-run,  469,  471 
Sheffield,  312,  463,  480  n. 
Shelford  (Cambs.),  97  ;  (Notts.),  549 
Shell,  116 
Sheppey,  604 
Sherborne,  81,  451 
Sheriff,  143,  151,  202,  261,  825 
Shilling,  148 

Shipbuilding,  79,  869,  442,  449,  477 
Shipping,  186,  270  n.,  279 n.,  386,352, 

361  n.,  366, 368,  369  n.,  383  n.,  413, 

414,  416,  426,  426,  434,  489 
Shipwrights,  436,  477 
Shoemakers,  200,  307,  435 
Shoes,  385  n. 
Shops,  3,  170 
Shoreham,  452 


Shouldham,  549 

Shrewsbury,  165, 178, 261  n.,  348  n., 

461  n.;  Earl,  367 
Shrines,  90,  see  Pilgrims 
Shropshire,  649 
Shylock,  288 
Sibton,  549 

Sicchiselle,  551,  see  Sixhill 
Sicily,  138 

Siosant,  563,  see  Ghicksand 
Sierra  Leone,  32  n. 
Sifante,  661,  see  Ghicksand 
Sifolco,  562,  see  Suffolk 
Sigeburt,  81 
Siglum,  501 

Silk,  125  n.,  126,  384,  385  n.,  447 
Silkworkers,  384 
Silver,  116, 117, 194, 264,  300  n.,  853, 

387,  414, 477  n.,  482,  485;  ratio  of 

to  gold,  323 ;  value  of,  486 
Simon  de  Montfort,  193,  260,  266 
Sistre,  554 
Sites,  92,  268 
SizhiU,  648 

Sixwalt,  653,  see  Stykeswold 
Skill,  814,  419 
Skinners,  306 
Skittles,  368 

Skraelings,  see  Esquimaux 
Skye,  476 
Slaves,  28,  38  n.,  51,  55  n.,  95  n., 

96  n.,  106,  111,  116,  481;  price  of, 

117  n. 
Slavs,  184 
Sleep,  478 
Sleswick,  49  n. 
Sluys,  175 
Smith,  Adam,  217,  255  n.,  370,  416, 

424;  Henry,  399 
Smith,  74,  126,  306,  435 
Smuggling,  168'n.,  486 
Snodesbyrie,  see  Upton  Snodsbuiy 
Soap-making,  171  n. 
Soc,  98,  159  n.,  171  n.,  197  n. 
Sochemanni,  136 
Society,   Boyal  Historical,   809  n. ; 

Modem,  409     > 
Socmen,  166, 159,  163,  167 
Soham,  169  n.,  164 
Soil,  339,  347 ;  exhaustion  of,  396 
Soke,  181 
Solar,  273  n. 

Soldamo,  551,  see  Shouldham 
Somerset,  890,   462,  481;  Duke  of, 

433,  463 
Somerset's  Case,  476  n. 
Somersetshire,  549 
Somerton,  461 
Souls,  376,  465 
Southampton,  78  n.,  168  n.,  203,  208, 

268,  261  n.,  843  n.,  367,  369,  380, 

381,  439,  448,  451 
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Soathampton  Water,  281  n. 

Sonthbrook,  841  n. 

Soathoas,  Walter,  325,  326,  330, 
331 

Soathwark,  88 

SonthweU,  554 

Sovereignty  of  the  Sea,  248,  281, 
368  n. 

Spain,  82  n. ,  174,  267, 281, 292, 381  n., 
382,  392,  432,  434,  436,  445,  448 

Spalding,  548,  555 

Spaniards,  289,  494 

Spanish  Main,  433 

Specialisation,  309 

Speculation,  231,  296  n.,  484  n. 

Spicerers,  341 

Spices,  125  n.,  184,  351,  382,  422 

Spinners,  391 

Spital,  453 

Spitzbergen,  449 

Spurriers,  311  n. 

Stafford,  91,  262  n.,  451,  549 

Staines,  160  n. 

Stainfelt,  553,  tee  Stanfield 

Stalleo,  551,  see  Stonely 

Stalleo  in  Zestri,  551,  see  Stanlaw 

Stamford,  88,  185,  192,  343  n.,  554 

Stamp,  323 

Standard,  111;  double,  417;  of  coin- 
age, 301;  of  comfort,  275,  423;  of 
Uving,  345,  347 

Stanes,  169  n. 

Stanfield,  548 

Stanforte,  552,  see  Stamford 

Stanlaw,  647,  654 

Stanlegh,  550 

Stanton  Lacy,  177  n. 

Staple,  208  n.,  287,  290,  370,  372  n., 
373,  374,  380,  389  n.,  438,  440  n., 
445  n. ,  543 ;  merchants  of  the,  269, 
371,  439,  440 ;  ordinance  of  the, 
290;  trade,  2 

Starkey,  Thomas,  468,  478,  495 

States,  208 

Statistics,  437  n.,  480 

Statutes,  21 

Steelyard,  183,  378 

Stephanus  de  CornhuU,  168  n. 

Stephen,  131,  146,  148,  150,  196 

Sterling,  299 

Sterveljrng,  see  Stirling 

Steward,  200,  201  n.,  401 

Stigand,  171  n. 

Stint,  372 

Stirling,  279  n. 

Stock,  68,  73,  102,  218,  274 

Stock  and  Land  Lease,  355,  361, 
407 

Stock  in  trade,  16,  408 

Stockfishmonger,  374  n. 

Stockhohn,  84 

Stoneham,  381  n. 


Stonely,  550 

Stop  of  Exchequer,  271 

Stores,  33 ;  Naval,  426,  442 

Straddoutis,  522 

Strafort,  553,  see  Stratford  (Essex) 

Straits,  382 

Stralsund,  279  n.,  376 

Strameghel,  554,  see  Tstrat  Marohel 

Stranforte,  551,  see  Stratford  (Essex) 

Strassburg,  174 

Strata  Florida,  554 

Stratford,  451 

Stratford  at  Bow,  349  n.,  549,  554 

Stratford  (Essex),  548 

Strathclyde,  57  n. 

Streets,  450 

Stretton  Baskerville,  471 

Stringers  (Bowstring-nmkers),  312  n. 

Structure,  social,  838 

Stuarts,  339,  354 

Sturton,  Lord,  367 

Stykeswold,  548,  554 

Subinfeudation,  167,  253 

Subsidies,  257,  274,  432,  462 

Subsidy,  General,  488 

Suburbs,  456 

Sudbury,  343  n. 

Suevi,  29  n.,  50,  51,  60 

Suffolk,  156, 162  n.,  890,  549,  555 

Suino,  550,  see  Swinhey 

Suinsivede,  553,  see  Swineshed 

Sulby,  549 

Sulphur,  126 

Sunday,  28 

Supper,  285 

Surgeons,  368  n. 

Surrey,  157  n.,  549 

Surveying,  492 

Survivals,  22 

Sussex,  57  n.,  157  n.,  504,  549 

Sutone,  161  n. 

Suzerainty,  247,  248 

Swansea,  451 

Sweating,  412 

Sweden,  35,  84,  370  n.,  371,  377 

Swedes,  174 

Swine,  76,  161,  484  n. 

Swineherd,  160,  223 

Swineshed,  549 

Swine's  Hill,  554 

Swinhey,  550 

Swiss,  380 

Swords,  363 

Sylbetone,  553,  see  Sibton 

Symon  of  Lynn,  183 

Synagogue,  267 

Syracuse,  381  n. 

Syria,  184,  186 

System,  Mercantile,  14,338,  340,  415. 

426,   490;    see  Three    field.    Two 

field,  Ac. 
Syxle,  553,  see  Sixhill 
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Tacitus,  27,  32,  86,  40,  58,  102 

Tailors,  306,  317, 395  n.,  396,  435 ;  of 
Exeter,  312,  313 

Tale,  see  Payment 

Tallage,  146, 147,  203,  462 

Tallow,  449 

Tally,  160,  151,  152,  221 

Talmud,  189  n.,  265 

Tame,  549,  554 

Tamo,  551,  see  Tame 

Tamworth,  91 

Tangmere,  157  n. 

Tanners,  200,  214,  457 

Tantema,  551,  see  Tintem 

Tapicers,  311  n. 

Tariff,  224,  230 

Tarters,  421 

Taunton,  123  n.,  451 

Tavemer,  293,  294,  310  n. 

Tavemer,  John,  369 

Tavistock,  451 

Tawyers  (Dressers  of  skins),  395  n. 

Taxation,  99,  120, 143,  240, 241,  252, 
273,  298,  324,  337,  358,  393,  402, 
463 ;  equality  of,  358  n. ;  inddenoe 
of,  274;  inconvenient,  256;  papal, 
186,  194,  271,  329,  378;  pressure 
of,  403, 450, 462 ;  of  moveables,  147, 
166 ;  collection  of,  489 

Tax  Bolls,  304  n. 

Taylor,  Dr  Isaac,  120 

Teams,  73,  98,  120  n.,  156,  163 

Teasles,  392 

Tegulator,  502 

Templars,  196,  254 

Tenant  farmers,  407 

Tenants,  16,  101,  217  n.,  469,  474, 
476  n. ;  ecclesiastical,  253;  free, 
158,  218,  253;  in  chie^  167;  of 
ancient  domain,  273:  see  Villan, 
Serf,  <ftc. 

Tenby,  176,  451 

Tennis  Balls,  385  n. 

Tenth  and  Fifteenth,  273,  300,  307, 
402,  450,  462,  487 

Tents,  368  n. 

Terminology,  17,  93 

Territorium,  52 

Teutonic  Knights,  374 

Teutons,  46  n.,  61  n. 

Thanet,  54,  58 

Thatcher,  74 

Thegns,  61,  62,  64,  89 

Theodoric,  569 

Thetford,  343  n. 

S.  Thomas,  81 ;  of  Canterbury,  372 

S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  226,  234,  237, 
238,  239,  240,  250,  321 

Thomas,  284  n. ;  de  Basingges,  168  n.; 
John,  447 

Thoresby,  224 

Thome,  Bobert,  448 


Thomey,  547 

Thomhohn.  548,  555 

Thorpe,  MrB.,  112 

Three  field  system,  70,  120,  469 

Threshing,  307 

Thrift,  287 

Thriplow,  159  n. 

Throseby,  see  Thoresby 

Thrums,  392 

Ticcifeltro,  552,  see  Tychfield 

Tidd  S.  Giles,  402 

Tiles,  345 

TUitea,  551,  see  Tiltey 

Tillage,  67,  126,  239,  364,  427,  442, 
470,  491,  492 ;  decay  of,  393 

Tillingham,  120 

Tiltey,  548 

Tin,  2,  62,  126,  184,  382,  383,  425  n., 
548 

Tintern,  549 

Tithe,  42  n.,  100,  146 

Tofschef,  508 

Toft,  36,  59 

ToU,  98, 123,  144,  171  n.,  173,  204, 
256,  262,  296,  401  n. 

Tolta  mala,  257 

Ton,  116,  388  n. 

Tonnage,  257 ;  and  Poundage,  367 

Tools,  408 

Toppolino,  552,  see  Tupholm 

Torcea,  547,  550,  552 

Tomai  presso  Ispaldinghe,  552,  see 
Thomey 

Tomolino,  552,  see  Thomhohn 

Torr,  548 

Toscanelli,  Paolo,  420 

Totnes,  180 

Tottenham,  189 

Touch,  263 

Touraine,  429 

Tournaments,  285 

Tourta,  503 

Towns,  3,  88,  90,  197,  271,  337, 
343,  395,  400,  410,  413,  433,  435, 
450,  454,  487  ;  decay  of,  394,  403, 
452,  461 ;  free,  244,  247,  258  ;  ori- 
gin of,  23 ;  Boman,  56 ;  Scottish, 
91 

Townships,  59,  60,  61 

Trade,  133,  174;  balance  of,  354; 
carrying,  352  ;  coasting,  426  ;  dis- 
tant, 426;  mtemal,  268,  350,  389, 
490  ;  routes  of,  418,  421 

Trade  of  Brest,  436 

Trades  Unions,  499  n. 

Trading,  49 ;  royal,  430,  433 

Trajan,  576 

Tramps,  307,  363,  364  n.,  478 

Transition,  139,  433 

Transmutation  of  Metals,  387  n. 

Treasure,  302,  338, 354, 388, 414, 415, 
417,  424,  426,  430,  432,  485 
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Treaties,  866  n.,  370,  880  n. ;  com- 

mercial,  436,  487 
Trebizond,  184 
Trebuohet,  518 
Trees,  52,  64, 103,  498 
Trent,  261  n. 
Trepeslau,  see  Thriplow 
Tressels,  220 
Tret,  503 
*  Trinity,*  869 
Trinity  House,  441 
Trinoda  necessitas,  65  n.,  99 
Trace  of  God,  140 
Track,  485 
Traro,  403,  451 
Troyes,  80 

Tudors,  386,  428,  433 
Ton,  115,  144,  295 
Tupholm,  548 
Turkey  Company,  438 
Turks,  421 
Tusser,  Thomas,  471 
Two  field  system,  120 
Tyburn,  169  n. 
Tychfield,  548 
Tyler,  Wat,  355,  359 
Tylletey,  553,  see  Tiltey 
Type,  14,  25,  27 
Typhoid,  347 
Tyranny,  433 
Tyrant,  321 
Tyreterne,  554,  see  Tintern 

Uborno,  551,  see  Woburn 
Ufoline,  553,  see  Tupholm 
Unemployed,  478,  see  Poor 
Unfree,    see   Serfs,   Slaves,    Villans, 

Cottars  <$:c. 
Units,  104,  110,  113,  116 
Upland  men,  203,  205 
Upton  Snodsbury,  165  n. 
Uriconium,  56 

S.  Usgualdo,  551,  see  Nostell 
Usipites,  50 
Usk,  451 
Usurpations,  251 
Usury,  10,  15,  188,  191,  194,  210  n., 

233,    ^36,    324,    408,    430,    417; 

city  ordinances  against,  326 :  see 

Loans 
Utfangenethief,  513 
Utility,  406,  407  n. 
Utrecht,  374,  377 

Vagrants,  478 

Vale  Royal,  547,  655 

Value,  108,  220  ;  in  use,  109 ;  units 

of,  116 
Van,  John,  387  n. 
Vareale    Ingualesi,     551,    see    Vale 

Royal 
Varenbergh,  545,  555 


Vaudev  549 

VenetlMis,  186,  881,  420,  421,  422, 

446,  489 
Venice,  86  n.,  185  n.,  186, 382,  418  n., 

418,  437,  442 
Verulam,  53,  56,  58 
Vestments,  287,  481 
Vestre  bellanda,  552,  «««  Westmore- 
land 
Vestura,  525 

Vichamo,  550,  see  Wyokham 
Victuals,  463,  465,  478,  484  n. 
Vious,  42 
Vigils,  448 
Vikings,  49,  95  n. 
Village  Conununity,  84  n.,  41,  4S, 

255  n. 
Villages,  4,  82,  85,  88,  452,  456,  461; 

self-Buffioing,  13,  67,  73,  75  n. 
Villanage,  360 
Villani,  see  Villans 
Villans,  90  n.,  155,  156,  159,  163, 

170,  196,  218,  223,  262,  274,  356, 

857,  476 
Villes  franches,  247 
Vine,  52 

Vineyards,  158,  293,  494 
Vinters,  841,  897 
Virga,  537 
Virgate,  120 
Visby,  84 

Vivaldo,  Ugolino,  421 
Vortigern,  54 
Vynland,  86,  421^ 

Wager  of  Battle,  201 

Wages,  214, 303, 306,  307,  308,  317  n., 
348,  355,  363,  393  n.,  396,  399,  405, 
411,  436  n.,  466,  476,  483,  501, 
502  ;  reasonable,  231,  313,  407 

Wainage,  262 

Wainscot,  345 

Wainshilling,  123  n. 

Wakefield,  458 

Wales,  38  n.,  40  n.,  103,  210 

Walker,  Dr  Bryan,  120  n. 

Wallace,  40 

Walsingham,  Thomas  of,  305  n.,  360 

Walter  of  Henley,  223,  492,  493 

Waltham,  648,  666 

War,  276,  308  n. ;  private,  139 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  431 

Ward,  Richard,  447 

Warden  of  gUds,  264,  317,  410,  441, 
456,  467,  459,  462,  465  n.,  467:  see 
Mint 

Wardon,  547 

Wardone,  563,  see  Wardon 

Wards,  171,  199,  342 

Warectum,  518 

Wareham,  165 

Warehouses,  77 


